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CHHOI-CHHUNG. 


A  OOREAN  MARCHEN. 


The  following  story  is  rendered  freely  and  with  some  abridg- 
ment from  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  but  care  has  been  taken 
to  aydd  any  alteration  which  could  injure  its  value  as  a  document 
ofOoreaiifoIk4ore.  It  has  no  author's  or  printcr'a  name,  and  no 
date,  but  it  belongs  I  should  say,  eitiher  to  this  century,  ox  the  last 

The  folk-lore  of  Corea  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  that  of 
China.  The  present  story  contains  hardly  anything  that  is  special- 
ly characteristic  of  Oorea,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all 
the  Oorean  literatiire  which  has  &llen  undor  my  notice.  The 
supernatural  machinery  of  the  Dragon  King  eta  is  borrowed  from 
the  Tulgar  Chinese  mythology  known  as  Taoism,  though  it  has 
nothing  to  di  with  Lao-tze  or  the  remarkable  classic  with  which 
his  name  is  associated. 

The  strong  animus  i^inst  China  which  pervades  this  tale 
tends  to  psore  that  the  Ooreans  have  not  quite  the  reverent  affeo- 
tion  for  that  country  which  some  people  would  have  us  believe  to 
exist 


A  long  time  ago,  in  the  days  when  Silla^  was  an  independent 
IQngdom,  tiiere  lived  in  that  part  of  Corea  a  very  learned  man 
named  Chhoi-chhung.  He  was  of  good  family,  and  had  excellent 
alntities,  but  he  had  never  been  called  to  office,  and  led  a  life  of 
retirement^  until  at  last  the  King  heard  that  he  was  descended 
from  a  former  Minister  of  State  and  appointed  him  Governor  of 
^e  city  of  Munchhang. 

*  Corea  formerly  consisted  of  three  Kingdoms~Kory5  (whence 
our  Corea),  Silla,  and  P^kch6,  subsequently  united  into  one,  which 
^nce  the  end  of  the  14th  century  bas  borne  the  name  of  Choson. 
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But  this  mark  of  the  Royal  favour  seemed  to  give  him  little 
pleasure,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Lis  wife,  who  asked  him  why  he 
was  dissatisfied.  '  ^trauge  thiugs/  replied  he,  '  happen  iu  this 
district  of  Munchhang.  All  the  Goveruors  who  go  there  lose  their 
wives  and  grown-up  daughters  in  a  mysterious  way.  The  post  is 
no  doubt  a  good  one,  but  yet  it  would  be  far  better  to  get  appoint- 
ed somewhere  else  than  to  go  to  such  an  unlucky  place.'  '  You 
are  quite  right,'  said  his  wife.  '  Still  you  should  remember  that 
nothing  takes  place  without  a  cause,  and  there  is  a  divinity  which 
presides  over  human  affairs.  If  it  is  a  man's  fate  to  die  young, 
he  dies,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  And  for  my  part,  I  have  no 
faith  in  these  stories  of  people  being  carried  off  mysteriously. 
Besides,  this  appointment  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  our  ancestors,  and  reflect  honour  on  our  family,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  have  a  second  off*er  of  the  kind.  What  would 
you  do  if  the  Government  refused  you  another  post  on  the  score 
that  you  have  declined  this  one  ?  But  if  you  like,  refuse  the  Gov- 
ernorship. Your  resignation  will  probably  not  be  accepted,  and,  in 
that  case,  I  have  a  plan  which  will  do  away  with  all  anxiety.' 

It  turned  out  as  she  expected.  Chhoi  chhung  declined  several 
times,  but  the  Government  would  take  no  reflisal.  He  thought 
•at  first  of  leaving  his  wife  behind,  and  proceeding  to  Munchhang 
alone,  but  as  she  was  childless,  and  they  were  very  dear  to  each 
other,  they  could  not  bear  to  be  separated,  and  it  was  finally  decid- 
ed that  she  should^ccompany  him. 

A  lucky  day  having  been  selected,  they  set  out  upon  their 
journey.  They  arrived  safely  at  their  destination,  and  Chhoi- 
chhung  was  at  once  installed  in  office,  while  his  wife's  first  care  was 
to  procure  an  infinity  of  skeins  of  red  silk  which  she  joined  together 
and  fastened  one  eod  to  her  body. 

One  day  while  Chhoi-chhung  was  in  the  public  office  attend- 
ing to  his  duties  as  Governor,  clouds  and  vapours  closed  in  ^m 
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all  adesy  a  gust  of  Mrind  shook  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  it  became 
80  dark  that  a  foot  before  his  face  he  could  Bee  nothing.  He  had 
not  recovered  from  his  amazement  at  this  sudden  cenvulsion  of 
nature  when  they  sky  cleared  again  and  the  slaves*  came  rushing 
from  the  inner  apartments  crying  out  with  many  tears  that  during 
the  storm  of  wind  and  rain  their  lady  had  suddenly  disappeared. 

Chhoi-chhung  was  thunderstruck.  He  changed  countenance^ 
and  hastily  putting  aside  his  work,  hurried  into  the  house.  His 
wife  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  only  trace  of  her  tha*/  he  could 
difloover  was  the  red  thread  which  stretched  out  into  the  court- 
yard. He  promptly  armed  some  of  his  bravest  and  most  intelligent 
clerks  and  underlings  and  set  out  with  them  to  follow  up  this 
clew.  It  led  them  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  hard  by,  where  it  en- 
tered a  cleft  in  a  great  wall  of  rock.  Chhoi-chhung  was  delighted. 
He  found  that  there  was  a  door  in  the  cliff,  closed  by  a  great  stone, 
which  they  soon  removed  and  then  all  went  in.  After  going  a 
long  way,  they  came  at  last  to  a  new  world  where  the  sun  and 
moon  shone  brightly.  There  was  here  a  splendid  palace  with  a 
grim-looking-gate  leading  to  it,  but  no  living  creature,  man,  bird 
or  beast  was  to  be  seen. 

Chhoi-chhung  and  his  men  entered  by  this  gate.  Quietly  ap- 
proaching the  palace,  he  peeped  in  by  a  window  and  saw  numbers 
of  women  of  rare  beauty  sitting  in  rows  to  right  and  left.  Among 
them  was  his  wife  who  was  combing  the  hair  of  a  Golden  Pig 
which  lay  on  her  lap.  His  first  feeling  was  of  joy  at  finding  his 
wife  alive,  but  when  he  saw  how  she  was  employed,  his  anger  and 
jealousy  flamed  up  to  heaven.  He  restrained  himself,  however ; 
and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

*  There  are  a  number  of  slaves,  male  and  female,  attached  to 
public  offices  in  Corea.  The  lot  of  the  latter,  who  are  in  many 
cases  the  wives  or  relatives  of  condemned  political  offenders,  is  a 
very  miserable  one. 
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When  Ghhoi-chhong'B  wife  saw  him  at  the  window,  she  aaid 
to  the  Golden  Pig — "  I  auppofle  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
you  are  afraid  of,  and  that  yon  may  live  to  the  age  of  a  thoofland 
yew^" 

The  Qolden  Pig  replied.  '' There  is  but  one  thing  that  I  stand 
in  fear  of,  and  that  is  a  deerskin." 

"  A  deer-skin  is  but  a  dead  hide/'  said  the  lady, ''  how  can  it 
do  you  any  harm?  " 

"  Though  it  is  but  a  dead  thing/'  rejoined  the  Pig, ''  yet  if  any 
one  were  to  spit  on  a  pieoe  of  deer^n  and  stick  it  on  my  fore- 
head, I  should  die  instantly  without  uttering  a  word." 

The  lady  was  rejoiced  in  her  heart  for  she  remembered  that 
the  thong  of  the  bunch  of  keys  which  was  fastened  to  the  band  of 
her  skirt  was  of  deerskin.  So  she  waited  till  the  Golden  Pig  was 
asleep,  and  there  quietly  loosing  the  thong,  spat  upon  it  and  ap-. 
plied  it  to  the  Golden  Pig's  forehead.  When  sure  enough  he  died 
without  even  waking  up  from  sleep. 

The  lady,  delighted  to  see  that  the  Pig  was  really  dead,  flung 
down  his  body  from  her  lap,  and  opened  the  window  outside  of 
which  her  husband  was  standing.  Then  they  left  the  palace  hand- 
in-hand  followed  by  all  the  captiye  women.  But  their  minds  were 
not  quite  at  rest  till  they  reached  the  rock-door  which  led  to  the 
outer  world. 

Six  months  after  Chhoichhung's  wife  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  carried  of  by  the  Golden  Pig,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  a  fine 
little  fellow.  But  his  father  was  far  from  pleased,  for  he  most 
unreasonably  suspected  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Golden  Pig.  He 
ordered  one  of  the  ofiScial  female  slaves  to  take  the  infant  and 
throw  him  away.  She  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  went  out, 
hut  had  not  gone  &r  when  she  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a 
worm  lying  outstretched  on  the  road.  The  child  pointed  to  it  and 
-exclaimed  "  There  is  the  Chinese  character  for  '  one  *  (— )."    The 
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slave  WB8  greatly  saipriaed,  and  returned  to  tell  the  Goyemor,  but 
he  reproved  her  sharply,  telling  her  she  was.  a  silly  woman,  and 
sent  her  out  again.  This  time  the  child  saw  a  dead  frog  lying  on 
the  road  and  called  out,  '*  There  is  the  character  for  Heaven  (X)." 
The  slave,  hearing  this,  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  abandon 
the  child  but  carried  it  back  and  reported  the  matter  to  Chhoi- 
chhung,  with  the  result  that  he  was  more  enraged  than  ever,  and 
repeated  his  order  in  the  sternest  tones.  She  was  too  much 
frightened  to  disobey,  and  taking  up  the  child  reluctantly,  she  wrap- 
ped him  in  costly  garments  and  laid  him  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway.  The  hoxses  and  cattle  which  passed  by  avoided 
treadiDg  on  him,,  and  at  night  female  genii  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  suckled  him. 

When  Ohhoi-chhung  learnt  that  the  child  was  still  alive 
on  the  highway,  he  ordered  his  constables  to  go  and  throw  him 
into  a  lotus  pond.  They  did  so,  but  the  lotus  leaves  closed  round 
him,  and  phcenizes  and  cranes  drew  their  wings  over  him  to  pro- 
text  him  from  the  cold,  while  at  night  the  female  genii  never  £ul- 
ed  to  come  down  from  Heaven  and  give  him  suck. 

Two  or  three  months  passed  in  this  way.  The  child  grew  so 
quiddy  that  he  now  clambered  on  the  rocks  and  went  down  to 
the  sea-shore  in  his  play.  As  he  crept  about,  the  imprints  of  his 
hands  and  feet  became  Chinese  characters  and  when  he  cried,  the 
sound  of  his  weeping  was  like  the  chanting  of  Chinese  poetry  and 
so  pathetic  that  none  who  heard  him  could  refrain  from  tears. 

When  Chhoi-chhung's  wife  heard  these  things  she  could  no 
longer  contain  herself.  "  If  you  will  only  consider/'  said  she  to 
her  husband,  "that  our  child  was  born  six  months  after  your 
handmaiden  was  so  unfortunate  an  to  be  carried  off  by  the  Golden 
Pig,  you  will  see  how  unfounded  are  your  suspicious.  And  you 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth  have  pre- 
served his  life  until  now  in  4  miraculoiis  mani^er.    I  beseech  you 
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th^aifeM  let  hitt  Im  bionght  bi€k."  C^hm-  ckluuig  was  num  tkan 
half  conTi&oed  by  Im  wile's  |de«diiig^  bat  fae  teied  to  taakb  him- 
self a  laughing-Btodc  to  bie  tabordiiiates  and  people  if  he  aeot  lor 
the  child  and  had  him  l»rought  home  after  haviog  exposed  him  to 
perish  as  the  son  of  the  Golden  Pig. 

Bat  his  wife  had  a  plan  for  sarlBg  her  husband's  oiedfi  She 
advised  him  to  retiie  to  hk  room  and  pretend  illncsi^  and  then 
went  to  a  soroerees  whom  she  bribed  to  q>read  the  rumour  that  the 
illness  of  the  Governor  was  a  punishment  from  Heaven  for  having 
exposed  his  own  flesh,  blood  and  bones  on  the  seashore  to  perish* 
"Tell  everybody/'  said  she,  "  that  if  the  Governor  speedily  seeks 
out  the  child  and  bringi  him  back,  he  will  recover,  but  if  not^  he 
will  not  only  die  himself,  but  the  disease  will  beeome  infeetious» 
and  of  all  the  people  of  this  district  not  one  will  be  left  alive. 

When  the  people  of  Mundiliang  heard  this,  they  went  in  a 
body  to  the  Governor  and  with  tears  and  lamentations  told  him 
what  the  sorceress  had  said.  He  pretended  to  be  greatly  surprised. 
"  My  own  death,"  he  replied,  "  would  matter  little,  but  it  would 
be  a  grievous  matter  if  for  the  Fake  of  this  cbild,  all  the  people 
were  to  meet  with  such  a  calamity.    Let  him  be  brought  back." 

Some  of  his  offlceis  at  once  took  a  boat  and  went  to  the  place 
from  which  the  sound  of  chanting  verses  came.  Tliere  they  saw 
the  child  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  rock  which  they  could  not 
climb.  So  they  called  out  to  him  from  below.  *  Your  father  is  very 
ill  and  wishes  to  see  you.  Make  ready  and  come  quickly.'  The 
boy  answered.  "It  is  true  that  duty  requires  thai  a  son  should  go 
at  once  to  vint  a  sick  fitthec  But  my  father  has  refbaed  to  ac- 
knowledge me  as  his  son,  and  hss  exposed  me  to  perish.  Go  back 
and  tell  him  this  from  me.  '  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  merchant 
of  Yaogchai  in  China  who  gave  !he  King  of  Tnu  a  beautiful  wo- 
man. 8ix  months  latter  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  But  this  child 
was  not  disowned  by  the  King  of  l^n,  and  he  eventually  became 
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the  Emperor  of  10,000  chArioia.'*  Bat  inmy  case  then  k  no  room 
at  all  for  my  father^s  suspicions  that  I  am  not  his  son.  Look  too  at 
my  eais  and  eyes.  Have  they  any  resemblance  to  those  of  a  pig? 
But  if  my  father  has  abandoned  me,  Heayen  has  granted  me  its 
protection.    I  wiD  not  go  back  with  yon." 

"What  18  the  name  of  this  island?  "asked  the  officen.  "Itis 
Pig  Island,''  rsplied  the  child«  "  Go  away  qnickly,  and  come  here 
no  more.'' 

Wiien  the  oiBeers  retnmed,  they  told  all  this  to  the  Qotemor, 
to  his  infinite  astonishment  and  sorrow.  In  remone  for  his  cruel 
behaviour,  he  set  out  himself  for  the  island,  escorted  by  numbeis  of 
his  peofple^  and  called  the  boy  who  came  and  with  tears  made  obei- 
sance  before  him.  Taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said  '  How  can  a 
young  child  like  you  support  youiaelf  here  all  alone? '  The  boy 
again  made  obeisance  and  said  '  It  was  doubtless  by  Hesven's  will 
that  Your  Excellency  was  unable  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  son 
and  banished  me  to  this  distant  spot  and  this  is  no  reason  for  me 
to  hate  my  parents.  But  Heayen  has  given  me  protection  and  has 
preserved  my  life  until  this  day.'  Chhoi-chhung  replied,  'This 
was  an  my  fault  and  I  am  now  sorry  for  it  I  hope  you  will  now 
ocmie  back  with  me.' 

The  boy  said,  'It  is  of  coum  the  duty  of  a  child  to  obey  his 
parents.  But  I  would  ask  you  to  allow  me  for  a  while  to  be  my 
own  master  and  to  let  me  see  the  world.  My  mother  need  have 
no  anxiety  on  my  account  And  if  you  will,  build  me  a  dwelling 
in  this  place  and  let  it  be  called  the  '  Moooshine  Terrace,'  with  a 
tower,  to  be  named  the  '  Prcspect  Tower.' 

Chhoi-chhung,  seeing  from  the  boy's  appearance  and  language 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  mortal,  felt  that  it  was  Heaven's  will  that 
he  should  yield  to  his  frishes.    He  ceased  to  urge  him  to  return  to 

*  la.  of  China. 
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Munchhang,  and  built  him  a  dwelling  and  tower  as  he  had  de- 
sired. 

At  this  time  the  child  was  three  yeais  of  age.  He  continued 
to  live  in  the  '  Prospect  Tower.'  Days  and  months  passed.  He 
was  given  from  Heaven  a  magic  iron  wand  and  numbers  of 
heavenly  officials  came  down  from  the  sky  daily  and  taught  him 
to  write  the  Chinese  character  as  well  as  many  magic  arts.*  When 
he  was  taught  one  character  he  knew  one  hundred:  when  he  was 
shown  one  magic  art,  he  could  practice  a  hundred.  The  iron  wand 
became  red  hot  from  constant  use. 

Every  day  the  Heavenly  officials  chanted  with  him  Chinese 
verses  which  they  had  composed  with  an  entrancing  sound  which 
was  diffused  far  beyond  the  rainbow-coloured  clouds  which  gather- 
ed over  the  Tower,  while  a  perftune  spread  abroad  from  it  for  one 
hundred  U,  All  who  saw  or  heard  were  lost  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. 

Now  the  Emperor  of  China  was  one  day  in  the  garden  behind 
his  palace  looking,  at  the  moon  when  suddenly  there  was  borne  to 
his  ears  on  the  wind  from  afar  a  noise  as  of  some  one  chanting 
poetry. 

He  inquired  of  his  courtiers  where  this  sound  came  from. 

*  Since  last  year/  they  replied  '  whenever  the  moon  is  at  the  full, 
a  sound  of  chanting  verses  is  heard  faintly  on  the  wind.  It  comes 
from  the  land  of  Silla.'    The  Emperor  wondered  greatly,  and  said, 

*  How  is  it  possible  that  in  so  small  a  Kingdom  there  should  be  so 
divinely  strange  a  talent?' 

The  next  day  he  instructed  his  Ministers  to  select  two  or  three 
of  the  wisest  scholars  in  the  Empire  and  send  them  to  the  land  of 
Silla  to  see  what  talent  might  be  found  there.     This  mission  was 

*  This  reminds  us  of  the  association  of  grammar  with  magic  in 
the  popular  fancy  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
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Confided  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  pundits  who  at  once  took 
a  ehip,  and  set  sail  for  Snia. 

On  arriving  off  the  coast  of  Munchhang,  they  saw  there  only 
a. small  boy  who  was  sitting  on  a  raised  terrace  chanting  poetry. 
They  brought  their  ship  to  land  below  the  place  where  he  sat, 
and  said  to  him.  *You  make  verses  very  cleverly.*  The  boy 
answered  *Why  should  not  I?'  *Oan  you  also  cap  verses?'  con- 
tinued the  Chinese  scholars.  To  this  the  boy  replied,  *  I  will,  if 
you  will  give  me  the  first  line.'  Upon  which  the  Chinese  scholars 
oomposed  the  following,  chanting  it  aloud  :«- 

'  See  I  our  oars  transfix  the  moon  beneath  the  waves.' 
The  boy  at  once  added, 

'  While  the  ship  bears  down  the  sky  amid  the  sea.' 

The  Chinese  pundits  were  lost  in  wonder,  but  further  to  try  • 
Ms  tdent,  they  composed  this  line. 

'Sea-birds  to  the  surface  rising,  plunge  again.' 

Whereupon  the  boy  chanted  in  reply, 
'  Hill-clouds  in  the  distance  severing,  join  once  more.' 

The  Chinese  scholan  finding  that  in  verse  he  was  not  to  be 
wonted,  next  tried  him  in  prose.  So  they  said — "Why  do  birds 
and  latB  say  '  ehak-duA '  ?  "  To  which  the  child  answered  '  Why 
do  pigs  and  dogs  say  '  memg-meung '  ?  At  this,  the  Chinese  scholars 
laughed  loud  and  said — 'A  dog  says  'meung-nmmg*  it  is  true.' 
But  who  ever  heard  the  meungmaing  from  a  pig?  There  you  are 
wrong.  The  boy  in  his  ttum  laughed  and  said—'  It  is  true  that  a 
bird  chirps  ehohehai.  But  who  ever  heard  the  sound  ckahchak  from 
a  rat  ?  What  you  said  was  absurd,  so  I  firamed  my  question  to 
match  it.' 

The  scholaiB  thought  this  very  wonderful.  They  inquired 
fr<»n  him  his  age  and  name  and  were  told  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Chhoi-chhung  of  Munchhang  and  that  he  was  now  eleven  yean 
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old.  He  then  diflmiawd  them  saying,  "  Now  that  the  sun  haa  gone 
down,  /am  going  to  remain  here." 

The  Chinese  scholan  looked  at  one  another  wonderingly.  '  If 
even  the  small  boys  in  this  country  are  so  accomplished/  thought 
they,  'what  numbers  of  erudite  literati  there  must  be.  We  had 
better  return  to  China  without  delay.'  So  they  turned  their  ship's 
head  homewards,  and  returning  to  China,  made  their  report  to  the 
Emperor,  who  was  greatly  astonished  and  said  to  his  Miusters^ 
"  This  land  of  Silla  is  so  productiTe  of  able  men,  that  it  must  natu- 
rally have  a  contempt  for  the  Qreat*^  Country.  Now  I  have  a 
plan  by  which  I  will  try  them  and  find  a  pretext  for  invading 
Silla."  So  he  took  a  hen's  egg,  and  wrapping  it  in  cotton  wool, 
enclosed  it  in  a  stone  casket.  This  he  placed  in  a  copper  case  and 
filled  the  chinks  with  bees- wax  so  that  nobody  could  open  it  and 
find  out  what  it  contained.  He  then  despatched  it  to  the  King  of 
Silla  with  the  following  message  :— 

"-'Your  country,  having  so  many  learned  scholars,  treats  the 
Great  Country  with  contempt  and  is  deserving  of  the  severest 
punishment  But  so  far  we  have  treated  you  with  indulgence, 
and  you  may  be  pardoned  altogether  if  you  can  find  any  one  who 
can  reveal  the  contents  of  thia  stone  cadcet  Otherwise  condign 
punishment  awaits  you." 

Judge  of  the  astonishment  of  the  lOng  of  Silla  when  this 
message  was  delivered  to  him.  He  at  once  assembled  all  his  Mini- 
sters and  summoned  to  him  all  the  most  learned  scholars  in  the 
land.  The  highest  honours  and  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
were  promised  to  the  man  who  should  compose  a  stanza  on  the 
contents  of  the  stone  casket  But  none  of  them  had  the  least  idea 
of  what  it  contained. 

Now  Chhoi-chhung's  son  had  by  this  time  left  his  dweUing  on 

*  The  Coreans  speak  commonly  of  China  as  the  Great  Coun- 
try, and  of  Corea  as  the  small  country. 
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<Mooialiine  Terraee'  and  had  oome  to  the  o^iital  in  the  di^gpiifle 
of  a  mirror  polisher.*  One  day  while  going  hk  roandis  shouting 
the  cTf  of  Us  trade,  he  chanced  to  paas  by  the  rendence  of  Mini- 
ster Na,  a  loyal  and  npright  man,  and  a  wise  gentleman.  He  was 
wealthy  too,  and  had  one  daughter  named  Unyong  (clood4uxuri- 
anee)  whose  beauty  was  so  radiant  that  when  they  saw  her,  the 
fish  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  wild  geese  fell  from  the 
sky,  while  the  moon  hid  her  fkce,  and  the  stars  blushed  for  shame. 

She  happened  to  bear  the  cry  '  Mirrors  to  poli«h/  and  haying 
a  mirror  which  needed  bomishing,  she  sent  her  nunc  ont  with  it 
The  nuise  called  the  boy  to  her  and  gave  him  the  mirror,  but 
while  he  was  poliehing  it,  he  caught  sight  of  Unyl^ng  who  was 
peeping  out  by  the  halfopen  lattice,  and  ibll  deeply  in  love  with 
her.  Then  he  purposely  rubbed  the  mirror  so  hard  that  it  brolce 
into  two  pieces.  "Oh  I  you  boy!  what  is  to  be  done  now?"  ex- 
daimed  the  nurse.  The  boy  pfctended  to  cry,  and  said  *  I  have 
ipdH  the  mirror,  and  can  only  beg  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
redeem  its  value  by  entering  this  house  as  a  slava' 

When  the  Minister  wss  told  this,  he  came  iilto  1^  outer  court 
and  calling  the  boy  to  him  aslrod  him  his  name,  whose  son  he  was 
and  where  he  lived.  "  I  lost  my  fitther  and  mother  when  a  baby," 
he  replied,  ''  and  I  do  not  know  their  names  nor  where  they  lived. 
I  myself  have  no  name'T  The  Minister  then  said,  "I  agree  to 
tske  you  ss  my  slave,  but  you  must  have  a  name.  I  shall  call  you 
the  Blave  of  the  Broken  Minor.'' 

It  was  the  business  of  the  Slave  of  the  Broken  Mirror  to  feed 
and  look  after  the  hoisok  Every  morning  he  got  up  at  daybreak 
and  taking  the  hones  out  of  the  stable,  diew  them  up  in  a  line  on 
the  road.    Thsik  he  mounted  the  foremost  one,  and  the  rest  all 


*  Ifinon  in  the  East  are  made  of  metal,  and  require  f.ecjuent 
polishin|^  to  maintain  their  bii^htness. 
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followed  to  a  br6ad  meadow  where  they  took  their  pasture.  Under 
his  charge  the  vicious  hones  were  quiet,  and  the  lean  ones  grew 
daily  fatter.  The  neighbours,  observing  this,  went  to  see  how  the 
Slave  of  the  Mirror  tended  his  beasts.  He  simply  took  them  to  the 
meadow  and  left  them  to  graze  while  he  sat  down  in  a  grove  and 
composed  verses.  Meanwhile  green-coated  youths  came  down  irom 
Heaven,  and  in  their  play  looked  after  the  horses  until  the  sun 
went  down,  when  they  all  ascended  again.  Then  the  horses 
assembled  of  themselves,  and  with  their  heads  bent  down  came  and 
stood  before  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror.  This  took  place  every  day, 
to  the  wonder  of  those  who  witnessed  it 

When  Minister  Na's  lady  heard  these  things,  she  admired 
greatly,  and  said  to  her  husband.  "  This  boy  is  surely  no  ordinary 
mortal.  Take  him  from  the  drudgery  of  the  stable  and  let  him 
have  some  light  duty  in  the  house.''  The  Minister  agreed,  and 
gave  him'charge  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  a  change^with  which 
the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  was  greatly  pleased.  At  night  divine 
youths  came  down  from  Heaven  and  transplanted  into  the  Mini- 
ster's garden  flowers  from  Paradise  which  they  watered  and  tended 
carefully.  Before  ten  days  had  passed,  all  the  flowers  wore 
brilliant  colours  and  difiused  an  unwonted  perfume,  while  phcanizs 
and  cranes  came  and  built  their  nests  among  them. 

Now  Unydng  wished  to  go  into  the  garden  to  see  the  flowers 
but,  while  the  Slave  of  the  Mirrors  was  there,  she  was  ashamed  to 
do  so.  He  knew  this,  and  one  day  asked  the  Minister  for  three 
days'  leave  to  visit  his  native  place  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  time.  Having  received  permission  to  go,  he  concealed  him- 
self in  the  garden.  Unydng  hearing  that  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror 
had  gone  away,  went  out  into  the  garden  and  sauntered  among 
the  trees.    Then  she  composed  and  sang  this  verse  :— 

"  The  flowers  are  laughing  before  the  balustrade, 
But  their  voice  cannot  be  heard." 
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No  aooner  had  she  finiahcd  than  tbe  BlaTt  .of  the  Mirror 
ehftntiod  ft  eoapkt  to  match  h^a : — 

''The  birdi  are  lamenting  within  the  groYe 
But  their  tean  may  not  be  seen." 

Unyong  Uiuhing  deeply,  turned  away  and  went  into  the  home. 

Now  many  dayi  paased  without  either  the  King  of  Silla,  oc  hie 
MiniateiBy  or  the  learned  men  whom  they  had  summoned  to  their 
anistance  being  able  to  eolve  the  riddle  of  the  atone  caaket^  and 
the  King  was  in  sore  dutreu  of  mind*  At  length  one  of  his  Minia- 
tenaaid :  "No  ordinary  man  can  diacover  thi%  but  only  aome  one 
of  unusual  graiua»  funiliar  with  the  operationa  of  the  Yin  and 
Tang*  throiighout  the  Ibur  aeaaoiia  of  the  year.  But  where  is 
sueh  a  one  to  be  found  ?  "  Then  another  oourtier  aaid :  '^Minister 
Na  is  learned  in  astronomy  and  geomancy,  and  he  can  surely  find 
tbeaDawar." 

The  King  thereupon  aent  for  Miniater  Na  and  aaid  to  him 
''You,  who  are  a  pillar  of  the  State,  are  unqueationably  able  to 
saoertain  the  contenta  of  thk  atone  caidEet  Do  so  without  delay 
and  aaye  the  Kingdom  from  a  great  peiiL  But  if  you  lul,  ruin  ia 
in  at<tte  ibr  yourself  and  all  your  relatione  of  the  nine  degreea." 

Minister  Na  took  up  the  casket  and  returned  home  with  it 
When  he  told  his  news,  the  whole  household  waa  thrown  into 
despair,  and  all  was  concision  and  alarm.  Unydog  reAised  flKxl 
ftr  seTcnd  days  and  on  her  jewel  eouateDance  there  was  an  ex- 
prearion  of  one  thousand  grieft  and  ten  thousand  sonows.  She 
was  atandiog  before  a  Mirror  near  the  windows  of  her  diiamber 
when  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  pasKd  outside  saying  as  he  paned : 
"He  who  has  the  bright  floweiB  in  bis  charge  will  release  you  firom 
anxiety."  Uny5ug  looked  out  and  seeing  that  it  was  the  Stave  of 
the  Mirror,  wondered  greatly. 

*  The  male  and  female,  or  positive  and  negative  principles  of 
nature  according  to  Chinese  Philosophy. 
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One  day  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  said  to  tlie  nurse .  "  Why 
should  our  master  be  so  distressed  in  mind  ?  I  know  what  is  in  the 
stone  casket."  She  replied :  "  Everybody  in  the  house  is  in  the 
greatest  despair.  You  are  only  a  child,  it  is  true»  but  you  are  old 
enough  to  have  more  sense  than  to  make  a  jest  of  our  grief."  So 
she  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said.  After  this,  every  time  that 
he  met  her,  he  said :  '*You  despise  me  and  will  not  condescend  to 
ask  me  what  fs  in  the  casket,  but  you  will  never  learn  in  any  other 
way."  The  nurse  at  last  told  the  Minister,  but  he  put  no  &ith  in 
the  boy's  assertion  and  treated  it  as  a  childish  jest  His  wife, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  send  for  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  and  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say.  So  he  called  him  in,  and  making  him 
«tand  before  him,  inquired  whether  it  was  tiue  that  he  knew  what 
was  in  the  stone  casket.  "  It  was  only  in  jest  that  I  said  so,"  he  re- 
plied, upon  which  the  Minister  told  him  to  be  gone.  As  he  went 
out  he  muttered  to  himself  in  the  hearing  of  the  nurse :  *1f  he  makes 
me  his  son-iu-lcw  I  will  tell  him.  But  since  he  treats  me  with 
contempt  and  makes  me  stand  outside  while  he  asks  his  questions, 
why  should  I  not  mock  him?"  The  nurse,  hearing  this  speech, 
reproved  him.  "  You  silly  boy,"  said  she,  "  why  do  you  say  things 
which  may  cost  your  head."  "  It  is  true  "  replied  he,  "  that  I  am 
a  slave  and  that  he  is  my  master.  But  I  am  not  base-bom,  and 
could  not  make  a  jest  of  so  grave  a  matter.''  The  nurae  kept  this 
to  herself  and  did  not  report  it  to  the  Minister  or  his  wife.  But 
time  passed,  and  the  day  at  length  approached  when  an  answer 
must  be  given  to  the  King.  Every  one  was  in  despair  and  the 
.  nurse  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  She  went  to  her  mistreas 
and  told  her  what  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  had  said.  The  Lady 
was  silenty  but  when  she  thought  how  mgent  the  matter  was, 
she  told  her  husband  and  advised  him  to  send  for  the  Slave  of  the 
Mirror  and  question  him  again,  using  persuasion,  and  inviting  him 
tosit  dowa. 
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The  Minister  did  so,  but  he  could  not  brin^^  himself  to  offer 
the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  only  reply 
he  got  was  that  this  was  an  important  secret  which  must  not  be 
revealed  without  sufficient  cause  When  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror 
had  withdrawu,  Uny5ng  came  in,  and  throwing  heiself  at  her 
fiither's  feet  and  weeping  bitterly,  said  I,  the  small  woman,  have 
discovered  that  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  is  not  really  of  low  birth, 
though  for  some  reason  he  has  seen  fit  to  take  service  with  us.  Do 
not  grieve,  but  give  me  to  him,  if  this  will  avert  a  great  calamity 
to  all  of  us.  I  know  that  a  young  girl  should  not  use  such  language^ 
but  at  such  a  time,  is  modesty  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  ? 
Why  should  I  care  for  the  censure  of  the  world  when  my  father's 
life  is  in  danger?  If  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  really  knows  what 
is  in  the  casket^  you  will  gain  great  honour  and  I,  the  small 
woman,  will  avoid  the  reproach  of  unfiUal  conduct  I  beseech 
you,  &iher,  consider  well  what  you  ought  to  do." 

The  Minister  was  struck  with  the  justice  of  his  daughter's 
worda  He  patted  her  on  the  back,  and  praise!  her,  saying. 
"  Ah,  my  child,  though  you  are  only  a  girl,  you  have  the  heart  of 
a  man."  Then  he  sent  again  for  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror,  and  made 
him  at  down  close  beside  him.  "  I  see  "  said  he,  "  that  you  can 
be  no  common  person.  Tell  me  truly  who  your  parents  were." 
The  Slave  of  the  Mirror  at  length  told  him  the  whole  truth  from 
fint  to  last,  to  the  Minister's  great  delight  And  now  tell  me,  he 
continued,  what  is  in  the  casket,  and  I  will  give  you  my  daughter, 
and  hand  over  to  you  all  my  property.  Let  me  know  quickly  and 
relieTe  me  from  anxiety."  "Of  course  I  know  what  is  in  the 
casket,  replied  the  Slave  of  the  Mirror  with  a  smile,  but  it  would 
be  imprudent  of  me  to  reveal  it  fust  at  present" 

When  he  left  the  Minister,  he  went  to  the  nurae,  and  said  to  her. 
"When  he  has  given  me  his  daughter  to  wife,  I  will  tell.  But  if 
I  were  to  inform  him  at  once,  he  might  not  keep  his  word  to  me. 
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It  will  prevent  futoiB  trouble,  if  I  refuse  to  speak  until  he  does  so." 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  Minister  he  consulted  with  Im 
wife,  and  they  agreed  to  celebrate  the  marriage  at  once.  That 
same  day  a  feast  was  pi-^ared  and  the  ceremony  performed  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  relations.  Truly  it  was  a  Heaven-made 
union.  The  marriage  salutations  were  exchanged,  the  wild  goose 
was  sent)  and  the  newly-married  pair  promised  each  other  to  live 
together  in  harmony  for  one  hundred  yea».  They  were  like  two 
mandarin  ducks  disporting  themselves  on  the  green  waten  or  a 
pair  of  kingfisheis  which  had  built  their  nest  on  a  branch  of  lotus. 
That  night  Uny5ng  had  a  dream,  in  which  she  saw  two  azure 
dragons  coiled  up  over  the  stone  casket  while  Mr.  Ohhoi*  stood  by 
looking  on.  She  started  from  sleep  and  finding  that  it  was  day- 
light, awoke  her  husband.  Her  father  was  already  up,  and  was 
standing  outside  the  window.  Mr.  Chhoi  put  on  his  capt  and 
dress  and  went  out  to  join  him.  "  The  day  is  getting  on  "  said  the 
Minister,  ^'tell  me  quickly  what  is  in  the  casket,  and  end  my 
doubts  and  anxiety.''  Mr.  Chhoi  took  a  pen  and  inkstotie,  and 
wrote  these  verses  which  he  handed  to  the  Minister  with  a  smiles 

Bounded  the  sphere, 

This  marble  case  doth  hold : 
Half  crystal  clear, 

And  half  IS  yellow  gold, 
The  bird  that  knows 

The  watches  of  the  night : 
Life  in  it  glows. 

Though  now  'tis  silent  quite. 
The  style  of  this  composition,  sublime  as  the  convolutions  of  a 
dragon,  delighted  the  ^linister  and  his  wife,  and  indeed  the  whole 

*  He  is  no  longer  a  slave,  but  is  called  by  his  surname, 
t  A  slave  goes  bareheaded. 
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houiihold,  both  young  and  old.  But  the  Miinster  Ml  doubted. 
"  The  venes  are  very  beautiful/'  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  but  how  aie 
wetoknow  whether  they  truly  describe  the  fiict"  Then  UnyoDg 
said.  *^  Last  n^^ht  I  had  a  dream,  when  I  saw  my  husband  open 
the  ouket  and  look  to  see  what  it  contained.  I  looked  too,  and 
saw  a  hen's  egg  which  was  just  being  hatched."  The  Minister  waa 
rejoiced  to  hear  this  confirmation  of  his  sourin- law's  rerses.  ''In 
that  case^"  said  he,  '^  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  about  the 
matter."  So  ne  set  off  to  the  Palace  at  onoe,  taking  with  him  of 
eoons  the  casket  and  the  vems. 

The  King  was  much  pleased,  but  could  not  fbel  sure  that  the 
Terns,  beautiful  as  they  were,  really  told  the  truth.  He  wanted 
to  open  the  casket,  but  his  Mimstera  advised  him  that  it  must  Dot 
be  opened  until  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  An 
eoToy  was  accordingly  appointed  to  take  the  casket  to  China  with 
the  answer  which  Mr.  Chhoi  had  composed. 

When  the  Emperor  of  China  read  the  veises,  he  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  exclaimed,  ''  The  first  stanza  is  correct  But  the 
second  is  false,  for  it  can  only  mean  a  chicken.  This  is  an  insult 
to  China  and  must  be  leyerely  punished."  On  reflection,  howeyer, 
it  ooourred  to  him  that  many  days  having  passed  since  the  egg 
WIS  placed  in  the  casket»  it  might  have  become  hatched,  if  kept  in 
a  wann  place.  The  casket  was  opend,  and  a  live  chicken  hopped 
out,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court.  "  In  that 
snaU  country,"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  can  there  be  such  celestial 
talent?"  Then  he  called  his  most  learned  men,  and  showed  them 
the  venes.  "  No  such  genius,"  said  they  with  one  voice,  "  has  ap- 
peared either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times.  If  the  Small  Country 
produces  such  talent^  they  will  surely  despise  the  Great  Country. 
We  would  advise  your  Majesty,  therefore,  to  command  the  King  of 
Sna  to  send  you  the  poet  who  has  written  them.    You  can  then 
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submit  him  to  all  manner  of  trials,  and  retain  him  as  a  hostage  for 
his  couQ try's  good  behaviour." 

When  the  King  of  SQla  received  this  command,  he  was  filled 
with  anxiety.  Summoning  to  him  Minister  Na,  he  told  him  that 
the  Emperor  had  sent  for  the  author  of  the  verses,  and  that  he 
must  prepare  to  start  for  Chink  immediately.  The  Minister  ex. 
plained  that  it  was  not  he  who  was  the  author  of  the  verses  but 
his  son-in-law,  a  boy  of  thirteen  yeais  of  age.*  ^'But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  allow  him  to  go,''  added  he,  "  I  must  go  instead.'' 

When  Minister  Na  went  home,  he  told  his  wife  all  that  had 
passed,  and  she  agreed  with  him  that  so  young  a  boy  could  not  be 
sent  on  a  voyage  across  the  sea  of  ten  thousand  U,  But  Mr.  Chh- 
of  declared  that  be  must  go  to  China  himself.  ^*  If  the  Minister 
goes,"  said  he,  "  the  Emperor  will  put  him  to  all  manner  of  trials 
and  examinations^  and  if  he  did  not  answer  rightly,  calamity  would 
surely  befal  him.  But  if  I  go,  I  shall  come  back  safe."  The 
Minister  was  still  reluctant  to  let  Mr.  Chhoi  encounter  the  dangers 
of  so  long  a  journey.  ''I  am  old,"  said  he,  "and  even  if  I  lost  my 
life  there  would  be  no  great  cause  for  sorrow.  But  if  Mr.  Chhoi 
went,  how  could  I  live  with  my  daughter's  grief  constantly  before 
my  eyes  ?"  Then  Unyong  said,  "  My  husband's  ways  are  not  the 
ways  of  common  men.  His  learning  and  courage  are  extraordinary 
and  I  feel  sure  he  will  return  safe.  Put  away  anxiety  and  tell  the 
King  that  he  will  go." 

The  Minister  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  and  going  to  the 
Palace,  told  the  King  that  Mr.  Chhoi  was  ready  to  go  to  China. 
**  He  is  young  in  years,"  said  he ;  "  but  he  will  not  disgrace  his 
country."  The  King  was  pleased  to  hear  this  and  ordered  Mr. 
Chhoi  to  be  introduced.  "I  should  have  already  sent  for  your 
sonin-law  "  said  the  King,  "  had  it  not  been  for  this  threatened 
invasion,  which  has  given  me  so  much  anxitey." 

*  A  very  common  age  for  marriage  in  Corea. 
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When  Mr.  Chhoi  entened  the  xoyal  pretence,  he  prostrated 
himaelf  on  the  ground  and  thanked  His  Majesty  for  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  to  his  presence.  "What  is  your  name,"  inquired 
the  King,  "and  what  age  are  you.?"  "My  name  is  Chhoi  Ohhi*w5n" 
was  the  reply,  "  and  I  am  thirteen  years  of  age."  "  Do  you  know  " 
continued  the  King,  "  what  questions  will  be  put  to  yon  by  the 
Emperor,  and  how  to  answer  them."  "Let  not  y6ur  Majesty  be 
anxious,"  replied  Mr.  Chhoi,"  "I  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
answer  any  questions  that  are  put  to  me." 

Then  the  King  came  down  from  his  throne  and  taking  Mr. 
Chhoi  by  the  hand,  promised  him  that  during  his  absence  he 
would  take  care  of  his  family.  He  also  ordered  an  outfit  to  be 
provided  him,  bnfe  Mr.  Chhoi  reftised  to  accept  anything,  and  only 
asked  that  he  might  be  flimished  with  an  official  cap  fifty  feet 
high,  having  at  each  side  projecting  horns  of  the  same  length. 

A  lucky  day  for  sailing  having  been  chosen,  Mr.  Chhoi  went 
to  the  Palace  and  took  leave  of  the  King.  Then  he  went  back  to 
bis  houfle,  and  bade  ftrewell  to  Minister  Na  and  his  lady,  who  were 
overcome  with  grief,  and  could  only  say,  "  Go  in  peace,  and  return 
to  OS  soon."  To  his  wife  Mr.  Chhoi  gave  a  stanza  he  had  com- 
posed for  her,  to  which  she  also  replied  in  verse.  Pearly  drops 
trickled  down  her  lovely  cheeks.  "  Be  careful  of  yourself,"  said 
she,  "  may  you  have  a  favourable  voyage  to  China,  and  may  you 
return  to  me  in  safety.  He  tore  himself  away,  and  went  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  where  all  the  court  officials  had  assembled  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand  and  bid  him  farewell.  He  took  leave  of  all 
the  principal  Mintstets  one  by  one  and  going  on  board  his  ship,  set 
sail  for  China. 

As  they  sailed  over  the  sea,  tbey  one  day  came  to  a  place 
where  their  ship  turned  round  and  could  not  be  made  to  go  any 
forther.  Then  Mr.  Chhoi  said  to  the  sailors,  "The  ship  does 
9M>t  go  on.    What  is  to  be  done?''    ^'Underneath  that  island,"  jc^ 
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plied  thay,  ^thert  Htob  a  Dmgon  Kinc^  who  by  bii  migle  power 
holds  fJMft  the  ships  which  pass  this  way,  and  will  not  let  them 
move  until  sacrifice  is  done  to  him,'^,.  Mr.  Ohhoi  then  ordered 
the  sailors  to  make  the  ship  touch  at  the  island,  and  landed  all  by 
himself  He  had  not  gone  £sr  when  a  young  man  in  scholar's 
garb  came  forward,  and  made  obeisance  to  him  with  folded  anns. 
Mr.  Chhoi  returned  his  salute  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  '*  My 
name  is  Jmok"  replied  he,  "and  I  am  the  second  son  of  the  Dragon 
King  who  guards  these  waters.  My  father,  hearing  that  a  scholar 
whose  name  is  known  all  over  the  world  was  passing  this  way,  has 
sent  me  to  invite  you  to  his  Palace."  Mr.  Chhoi  answered,  "  But 
the  Dragon  King  dwells  in  a  Palace  under  the  sea,  whereas  I  am 
a  man  of  the  filthy  upper  world ;  how  can  I  go  to  him  f  Imok 
then  said,  "Elder  brother,  if  you  will  only  get  on  my  back  and 
close  your  eyes,  we  shall  arrive  there  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 
Mr.  Ohhoi  obeyed.  There  was  a  sound  of  rushing  wind,  but  only 
for  a  moment  When  Mr.  Chhoi  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  before 
him  a  magnificent  palace  built  of  crystal,  and  the  King  standing 
at  the  gale  to  receive  him.  They  all  went  in  together  and  found  a 
banquet  ready  prepared.  The  food  and  drink  was  such  as  is  never 
seen  among  mortal  men,  and  no  words  can  describe  the  splendour 
of  the  table  utensils. 

Mr.  Ciihoi  thanked  the  King  for  his  great  kindnea  in  inviting 
to  the  spirit  land  an  idle  scholar  of  the  upper  world.  "  I  have  a 
blockhead  of  a  son,"  relied  the  King,  "  who  needs  instmctioB  in 
writing;  I  hope  yon  will  remain  with  ns  for  a  ibw  days  and  give 
him  some  lessons  in  composition."  Mr.  Chhoi  could  not  reftne. 
He  staid  for  several  days  during  which  he  taught  Imok  how  he 
should  study,  and  then  asked  leave  to  take  his  departure.    The 

*  The  Dragon  King,  the  Jade  Emperor  and  other  supernatur- 
al machinery  of  this  story  belong  to  the  Taoist  mvthology  which 
is  only  another  name  for  the  popular  mythology  of  China, 
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Dragon  King  then  ordered  his  son  to  accompany  his  elder  brother 
Chhoi  and  to  convey  him  safely  past  the  dangen  of  his  journey. 
They  accordingly  set  oat  together.  When  they  reached  the  place 
where  Mr.  Ohhoi  had  left  his  ship,  they  found  the  sailors  sitting 
on  a  rock  weeping  and  lamenting,  but  when  they  saw  him  approach 
they  ran  joyftilly  to  meet  him.  "Where  haye  you  been  all  this 
timef  they  exclaimed.  Lord  *  Chhoi  told  them  he  had  gone  to 
the  Dragon  Palace,  and  that  the  King  had  been  so  hospitable  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  away  sooner,  '^o  sooner  had  you  gone 
up  the  mountain  to  sacrifice,'' said  they,  "than  a  furions  wind  sprang 
up,  and  the  waves  surged  heaven-high.  The  light  of  day  was 
darkened,  and  it  was  not  till  a  long  time  after  that  the  weather  be- 
came clear  and  the  billows  subsided.  We  felt  sure  that  your 
sacrifice  had  miscarried,  and  that  some  dreadful  calamity  had  be- 
fallen you.  Mr.  Chhoi  explained  to  them  that  this  convulsion  of 
nature  marked  the  time  when  he  became  changed  into  a  spirit  in 
order  to  enter  the  Dragon  Palace. 

When  they  put  to  sea  again,  clouds  of  bright  rainbow  tints 
gathered  over  the  m&9t,  and  for  several  days  they  had  a  ^iir  wind 
which  made  the  ship  fly  on  like  an  arrow.  At  length  they  came 
to  Bull-ear  Island  where  by  reason  of  a  very  great  drought  all  the 
trees  and  herbs  had  become  withered  up,and  the  inhabitants  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  When  they  heard  that  an  envoy  from  Siila 
had  arrived,  they  all,  old  and  young,  came  and  knelt  before  Lord 
Chhoi,  beseeching  him,  and  saying,  '*  All  the  people  of  this  island 
are  in  danger  of  death  by  starvation  owing  to  the  great  drought 
We  beg  ycu,  Ulustrious  Sir,  to  pray  for  rain,t  and  thereby  preserve 

*  At  tins  point  of  the  story  the  original  author  has  thouffbt 
fit  to  promote  his  hero,  calling  him  by  a  title  mure  suited  to  his 
dignity  as  ambassador,  and  which  corroBponds  very  roughly  to 
Lorrl. 

t  I^raying  for  rain  in  time  of  drought  is  one  of  the  duties  of  ^ 
Qoreaii  Goveruor  at  the  present  time, 
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our  liyeB.''  And  thej  all  with  one  Toioe  broke  into  lood  lamenta- 
tions. Lord  Ohhol  ww  touched  by  the  sight  of  then:  misery,  and 
turning  to  Lnok,  said,  *^  Was  theie  enr  anything  so  oraelf  Ck>Qld 
you  not)  for  my  sake,  make  a  sweet  nda  to  fiili  for  a  while  V  Imok 
replied,  ''Though  I  have  not  Uie  Jade  Emperor's*  sanction,  yet 
I  will  do  90,  since  you  request  me."  Accordingly  he  went  ashore, 
and  disappeared  among  the  hills.  Presently  dark  donds  began 
to  gather,  the  earth  shook  wiih  thunder,  and  a  great  deluge  of  ndn 
came  down,  wihi6k  in  a  short  space  of  time  fboded  all  the  low-lying 
grouod.  But  scarcdy  had  Imok  returned  to  l^e  ship,  when  the 
sky  became  blacker  and  the  thunder  loader  than  oyer.  Imok, 
who  was  prepared  for  something  of  tiiis  kind,  swiftly  changed  him- 
self into  a  serpent,  and  coiled  himself  up  under  Lord  Chhoi's  seat. 
Then  the  Thunder-God  came  down  from  the  dcy,  and  said  to  Lord 
C%hoi,  **  By  order  of  the  Jade  Emperor,  I  have  come  to  slay 
Imok.  Be  plea^  to  get  up,  and  stand  aside  for  a  little."  "3ut  for 
what  offence  has  he  incurred  puuishment  from  Heayen,''  inquired 
lK>rd Chhoi.  "The people  of  Hm  island,"  replied  the Thnader- 
Qod,  ''haye  failed  in  their  duty  towards  their  pannts  and  in  loye 
for  their  hrothexs  and  sisteni  They  hav^  neglected  to  pick  up  the 
grain  which  had  ftUen  to  the  gzoond  and  flung  away  the  ircsidue 
from  maldng  ch^uig  t  lu^d  rioe-boar.  For  this  Heay«ii  yisited  them 
with  a  drougbti  3ut  Impk  has  presumed,  on  his  own  authority,  to 
giye  them  rain,"  "  Then  the  fault  i$  mine^  and  not  his^"  said  l4>rd 
GhhoL  ''For  it  waa  I  who  persuaded  him  to  pray  for  wu  wh«n 
I  saw  the  people  of  this  island  perishing  miserably.  Slay  me,  then, 
and  not  him."  "  The  Jade  Emperor  inatructed  me/'tuud  the  Thun- 
der-Oody  ''not  to  slay  Imok  if  the  rain  had  been  caused  by  Us  com- 
panion Chhoi  Ohhi-w5n."    And  he  disappeared  from  tight,  upon 

*  The  Jade  Emperor  is  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Tuoists. 
t  A  kind  of  condiment  macle  by  fermentation  of  a  bean,  in 
universal  use  throughout  (he  Far  East. 
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wMcH  the  weather  became  fine  as  before. 

Imok  then  resumed  his  original  form,  and  thanked  Lord 
t!?hhoi  for  saving  his  life.  "  Yon  can  be  no  mere  mortal"  he  added, 
'  what  crime  did  you  commit  when  in  Heaven  that  70a  were  pu- 
nished by  banishment  to  earth  T  "I  was  a  chamberlain,"  answer- 
ed Lord  Ghhoi,  '*hk  attendance  on  the  Jade  Emperor,  and  I  fiftlsely 
reported  that  some  floweis  in  the  Moon -Palace  hadblonomed,  when 
they  had  not  For  this  I  was  exiled  to  earth.  But  you  are  of 
Dragon  race  and  can  transform  yourself  at  will.  May  I  see  an 
example  of  yoa  artf  ''I  would  do  so  willingly,"  replied  Imok, 
"but  I  fear  to  terrify  you."  "Why  should  I  fear  to  see  your 
change  of  shape,"  said  Lord  Ohhoi,  "when  I  was  not  frightened  by 
the  di^eadfU  Miyesty  of  the  Thunder-God  ?"  Imok  according  went 
away  in  among  the  hUls  and  straight-way  returning  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  Dragon,  hovered  in  the  air  over  Lord  Chhoi  and  called 
to  him  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord  Chhcn  had  need  of  all  his  courage 
when  he  saw  so  fearful  and  dangerous  a  creature. 

Here  Imok  took  his  leave.  In  his  form  of  a  yellow  dragon, 
he  spread  out  his  folds  and  spoke  to  the  winds  and  clouds  in  a 
thunderous  voice  which  made  Heaven  and  Earth  to  tremble.  On 
his  path,  all  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  shaken  to  the  ground. 

Lord  6lihoi,  having  parted  with  Imok,  proceeded  alone  on  his 
way  to  China.  He  ordered  his  sailon  to  make  haste  with  their 
oar&  and  so  ere  long  they  arrived  at  West  River.  Here  an  old 
woman  appeared  all  of  a  sudden  at  the  ship's  bow,  and  said  to  Lord 
Cbhoi,  "I  have  been  expecting  you  for  a  long  time.  Drink 
this  tioe-beei."  She  also  gave  him  some  cotton  wool  steeped  in 
ehang.*  "  This  may  seem  a  trifle,"  ndd  she,  "  but  you  will  And  it 
UB6f^  Be  carefdl  not  to  waste  or  lose  it"  So  saying,  she  dia- 
appeaied  fitnn  sight 

Day  afler  day  they  pursued  their  voyage,  and  at  length  came 

*  See  above,  page  22. 
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to  the  Island  of  NeuDg-won  where  they  found  an  old  man  ritting 
on  the  river-bank.  He  called  to  Lord  Chhoi,  and  said,  ''Where 
are  you  bound  for,  learned  Sir?"  "To  China,"  replied  Lord 
Obhoi,  "  If  you  go  to  China,"  continued  the  old  man,  "you  will  be 
espoeed  to  great  danger,  and  will  hardly  return  in  safety."  Lord 
Chhoi  bowed  low,  and  asked  him  how  that  mightbe.  "  When  you 
have  gone  on  for  five  days  more,"  said  the  old  man,  **  you  will  see 
a  beautiful  woman  sitting  by  the  river-side  holding  a  mirror  in  her 
left  hand,  and  in  her  nght  a  jewel.  Address  her  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  she  will  reveal  to  you  all  that  is  to  he&U  you."  Hard- 
ly had  he  ^d  these  words,  when  he  vanished  from  sight,  to  Lord 
Chhoi's  no  small  wonder. 

For  five  days  more  they  went  on  without  stop  or  stay,  and 
then,  as  they  had  been  told,  saw  a  beautiful  damsel  sitting  on  the 
river's  bank.  Lord  Chhoi  went  up  to  her,  and  saluted  her  courte- 
ously. "  Where  are  yon  going,"  said  she,  "  and  what  is  your  busi- 
ness." Lord  Chhoi  told  her,  and  she  then  said  to  him,  ''  When 
you  go  to  China,  the  Emperor  will  want  to  do  you  a  mischief.  At 
each  of  the  eight  palace  gates  you  will  be  put  to  strange  trials,  and. 
you  must  not  be  off  your  guard  for  a  single  moment."  Then,  tak- 
ing some  talismans  from  a  brocade  pouch,  she  added,  '*When  you 
come  to  the  first  gate,  throw  down  the  green  talisman,  at  tlie 
second  throw  down  the  red  talisman,  at  the  third,  the  white  talis- 
man, at  the  fourth,  the  black  talisman,  and  at  the  fifth,  the  yellew 
tilisman.  At  the  other  gates,  questions  will  be  put  to  you  hard  to 
answer,  but  if  you  answer  them  aright  the  dangers  which  threaten 
you  will  be  averted."  Before  she  had  finishing  speaking,  she  be^ 
came  invisible. 

When  Lord  Chhoi  anived  at  the  capital,  he  was  met  by  a  man 
in  scholar^s  garb,  who  said  to  him.  "The  Sun  and  Moon  are  siis- 
pendecl  from  Heaven,  but  from  what  is  Heaven  suspended  ?" 
Lord  Chhoi  replied,  "  The  mountains  and  waters  rest  upon  the 
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Earth,  but  on  what  does  the  Earth  rest?"  To  this  the  flcholar 
was  nnable  to  give  any  answer.  Seeing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
man  of  great  talent  he  inquired  who  he  was,  and  went  and  report- 
ed his  arriyal  to  the  Emperor. 

Then  at  each  of  the  gates  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  extra- 
ordinary  preparations  were  made  for  Lord  Chhoi's  destruction. 
At  the  first  gate,  a  deep  pit-£All  was  dug :  at  the  second  there  was 
to  be  a  teirific  crash  of  discordant  music :  at  the  third)  an  elephant 
was  concealed  behind  a  screen  of  rich  embroidery.  Lord  Chhoi  • 
was  then  inyited  to  come  in.  He  put  on  his  fifty  feet  official  cap, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  gate,  where  the  projecting  horns 
caught  so  that  he  could  not  enter.  Looking  up  to  Heaven  with  a 
smile,  be  said.  "In  our  Small  Qountry^  the  Palace  Qates  are  high 
enough  to  admit  me,  how  is  it  that  the  Palace  Gate  of  the  Great 
Oountiy  is  so  low  ?  '*  Whei^  the  Emperor  heard  this,  he  was 
ashamed,  and  ordered  the  gate  to  be  polled  down  so  that  Lord 
Obhoi  might  be  admitted.  Lord  Chhoi  then  entered,  and  flung 
down  the  talismans  one  after  another,  as  the  maiden  had  told 
hinL  When  he  flung  down  the  third  talismaa,  it  suddenly  be- 
came transformed  into  a  serpent^  which  fiwtened  itself  to  the  ele- 
phants traok,  so  that  he  could  not  open  his  mouth. 

All  tho;  dangers  of  these  gates  haying  been  surmounted.  Lord 
Chhoi  came  to  a  place  where  there  were  several  tens  of  learned 
pundits  standing  in  line  to  right  and  left  who  vied  with  one 
another  who  should  put  him  the  most  difficult  questions.  But  he 
answered  them  all  in  verse,  fireely  as  flowing  water,,  without  the 
smallest  hesitation  or  delay.  Then  th^  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment and  vied  with  one  anotherv  who  should  pay  him  the  most 
elab<«ate*oompliments.  > 

Now  when  the  Emperor  heard  that  he  had  entered  safely,  he 
wondered  greatly,  and  ordered  Lord  Chhoi  to  be.  admitted  to  his 
presence.'  Lrd  Chhoi  prostrated  himself  a  long  way  from  the 
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Empeopor,  btit  h^  wttf  invited  to  comd  forward  and  to  tel^e  »  Mtt 
on  the  raised  dSh  beside  Mm.  "  Are^  fcm  realfy  the  peMon  Who 
dtocorered  the  conieiita  <>f  the  stbtie  eitAei  ?  "  asked  the  £aipen>r. 
Lord  Chhoi  answered  that  he  was;  '^What  noises  aad  what 
stntDge  afghtl  did  yod  observe^"  IbtCher  in^aited  the^  Emperor, 
*'  tt  yott  passed  thrt>agh  the  pak^cM  gktes  r  '^  Lord  Ghh^i  implied 
that  he  had  nodeed  nething  nnfbmd.  The  Etfipeifor  then  semi 
for  thef  fltuncitfie  anid  askdd  them  wKy  tliey  had  pl^if^A  M  mntie 
when  Lord  Chhd  eiito^  the  Palaoei  The  gttardiaiia  df  the  gates 
then  said  that  they  had  prepared^  disedrdani  musie  and  lenrftil 
sights^  as  directed;  b«t  that  a  numher  of  men  ini  redgantN»t»  with 
iron  sfEY^s  in  thdr  haiidd  tfad  told  ihmt  to  desist^  a»  att  h<liioar* 
able  guest  was  exp«eM;aAd  thef  tttdst  not  aisiw  a  dlsaeqtoctftil 
noise^ 

The  Emperor  then  proposed  to  Chhi-w5n*  all  mUmer  of  dif'* 
ficnlt  subjects  for  composition  in  Vers^  and  hef  neplied  on  the  spdt 
by  making  hundreds  of  suitable  stauaous.  Each  letter  was  gold 
aud  embroidery,  each  liue  Wba  jade  and  predous  stones.  The 
style  of  composition,  vast  as  th^  ocAtt,  eiftoited  the  admiration  of 
the  Emperot  and  his  Court 

To  try  him  fhrther,  the  Baiiitieror  next  plae«d  in  a  bowl  some 
poisoned  rice  on  the  top  of  Which  he  lidd  feur  gndns  of  unhttlled 
paddy.    For  condiment^  of!  Wfas  set  befofe  him. 

When  Lord  Chhoi  saW  the '  fecor  gfahis  of  nahuneS  rice,'  he 
knew  at  once  that  they  stood  fot'  Who  ate  yon,'  the  Corean  wordft 
for  these  tw6  phrases  being  the  satte.  So  he  raised  his  yoic6  to  its 
highest  pitch,  and  shouted,  ''I  am  a  scholar  of  the  Land  of  ISSlla, 
afid  my  name  Is  Chhoi  ChM-w0n,"  to  the  Emperoi's  gMat  amuse- 
ment and  admiration.    *  But  what  a  pity,'  continued  Lord  Ohhoi, 


*  Chhi-wdn  is  the  personal   (our  Christian)  name  by  which 
the  Emperor  would  address  Chhoi  as  an  inferior. 
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"Ami  in  tlie Gmt^t  OoiMitrgr  you  )it?e  up  «iuti|f to  «i|  witb  your 

a»£iiUPMi^.»ea]ig«bMLord<)hU  left  nuteM  Mm  rioe 
wUchhi^kwniilbffaebte  inquired  ibe  mMoo.  I4>id  GUioi 
KplM»  *'  Your  aanniit!^ (OOHntay  istonlj  aftuti  Oonotrj,  boi it  fci 
nUfld  Igr  iav.  if  I  wee  gnlltir  of  an  offiHMe,  I  shonM  dmsne 
pnniihmnafcjBOBpiwr  ]«■  lewre,  avoiding  tip  tin  hdmwmewt,  I» 
oiiriM«|itl7«94o|iotputtod«l<Ji  inaofoiit  4«1|)m^  of  Motfcor 
fililelif  MMt  tMclMisr."  "  What 40  you  moauf  "  «ti  AoSm^ 
nm.  Iffpou  jriiiok  Loid  Obboi  aoaweiBd  <<  A  bird,  Miogw^ 
RMit  kiM  fold  your  flonraot  4liat  lUniiee  ia  poiiouod  and  would  bo 
doitb  to  My  one  wbo  futfiok  of  it''  Tbo  fiwpaoor  MUiltd^ 
" Youaw  mlly  a  Eeavauly  Spirit  Mid  bOi  aud  untold  a  liafc 
hnqiot  10  boaet  bo&we  b»m. 

AilertbiBihepimdttiof  thoEuipgoiKi  Cow^  ott  iOiOinhM 
•idohalli^ii^  biui  to  a  compotiliQu  fai  wrttog  wofc  BuJ^tikona 
waiiMKMofthen  vboQOttU  Atallcoo^MUDevtthUm.  Tbiasoada 
the  Emperor  Tery  angqr  audlM  hanlehod  Lord  Olilioi  to  an  uoin- 
habited  laiand,  wl^n  no  food  of  any  kind  waa  to  bo  lad.  Bat 
l4^C|iilioi  WKpked  the  i^ottou  wool  dipped  Jin  4MW>g  wbioh  the 
old  wopaan  h^i  ^rpa  him  aodfeltuoAfodofoioroaafaitmtiftl 
mmriBbmeDi 

Many  dfiy9  p^nody  and  at  len|^  a  scholar  who  had  boon  lent 
by  the  Emperor  to  see  what  had  become  of  him  came  aud  called 
'L^  C9ihpL'  liQrd  Cbboi  knew  what  he  had  oome  for,  so  he 
made  anawer  in  a  fteble  Toice^  bringing  out  hb  words  witb  dif* 
fieolty.  The  messenger  then  departed,  and  on  hk  return  to  Court 
infcmed  the  Emperor  tbat  Chbi-wOn  was  nearly  dead,  for  he  liad 
baldly  lepliod  to  him  in  a  lleeble  Toice.  ^In  that  case  he  cannot 
long  surrive,"  said  the  Emperor,  and  be  and  his  Cfouft  wore 
dslighted  at  the  news, 
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Now  at  this  time  Eqvots  firom  the  barbarians  of  the-  South, 
on  their  way  with  tribute  to  China,  touched  at  the  island  Where 
Lord  Chhoi  had  been  abandoned.  Here  they  saw  a  crowd  of 
8cholai8  with  Lord  Chhoi  in  their  midsti  chanting  Tenes.  A 
cloud  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  had  gathered  over  them. 
Lord  Chhoi  gave  the  Enyoys  a  verse  which  he  had  composed  and 
asked  them  to  present  it  to  the  Emperor  when  they  arrived  in 
China.  When  the  Emperor  saw  it^  he  exclaimed, ''  This  is  beyoad 
a  doubt  the  writing  of  Chhoi  Chhi-won.  It  is  now  three  yean 
since  he  waff  left  on  that  island.  How  can  he  have  been  kept 
alive  all  this  time  ?  "  Wondering  greiatly  how  this  could  be,  he 
sent  another  messenger  to  see  Lord  Chhoi  and  make  report  how 
he  wa&  When  the  messenger  arrived  at  the  island,  he  saw  Mm 
under  a  firtree  taking  his  ease  in  company  with  a  number  of 
youths  in  green  garments.  A  white  deer  was  standing  beside  him. 
The  messenger  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  'Chhi-w6n.'  "What 
man  are  you,"  replied  Lord  Chhoi,  "  who  dares  to  call  me  by  my 
name  ?  Of  what  crime,  have  I,  the  Envoy  of  a  foreign  state,  been 
guilty  that  I  should  be  abandoned  on  a  desert  island,  and  treated 
with  snch  contumely  ?    Go  back  and  say  so  to  your  Emperer." 

The  Emperor  was  greatly  astonished,  and  said,  *' Truly  he 
must  be  a  Spirit  from  Heaven.  Go  again'  and  invite  him  cour- 
teously to  come  to  me." 

Thk  time  the  messenger  delivered  to  Lord  Chhoi  a  written 
invitation  fitom  the  Emperor.  He  bowed  repeatedly  on  receiving 
it>  and  laid^  "The  great  officials  of  China  enjoy  high  rank  but 
they  do  not  practice  learning;  they  are  small  men  who  use 
flattery  to  their  sovereign.  How  can  they  last  long."  So  say- 
ing, he  flung  a  talisman  to  the  ground,  which  became  straight* 
wuy  changed  into  an  a^ure  dragon  which  took  Lord  Chhoi  on 
its  back,  and  springing  into  the  air,  soared  across  the  sky.    The 
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meaHenger  took  to  his  ship  in  temr»  and  hasfcuMd  away  with  all 
the  speed  of  his  oaia. 

Lord  Chhoi  were  ooQiteoaaly  receiTed  by  the  Emperor,  who 
ioqaiied  after  hia  welfare  and  said  to  him*  ''All  the  land  under 
tiieBon  belooga  to  me,  and  you  are  therefore  one  of  my  siil^tA. 
Will  yoo  not  stay  in  China,  and  serve  me  ?  "  Lord  Ohhoi  drew  a 
talisman  from  his  sleeve  and  flung  it  into  the  air.  It  immediately 
became  changed  into  a  rainbow,  on  which  Lord  Chhoi  took  hia 
seat  and  said,  "Does  this  place  too  belong  to  your  Majesty T 
Your  Majesty's  Ministers  and  seiTants^"  continued  he,  /'are  all 
small  men,  whose  service  is  flattery  and  there  is  not  a  single  loyal 
true  hearted  man  among  them*  How  should  I  become  one  of 
tiiem?"  The  Emperor  blushed  lor  shame,  and  the  faces  of  his 
Oourtiea  turned  to  an  earthy  pallor  as  they  looked  at  one  another. 
After  tlus  lime,  he  was  treated  with  invariable  respect  and  courts 
esy. 

One  day  Lord  Chhoi  said  to  the  Emperor,  ''  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  left  my  own  country,  and  1  wo  aid  now  ask  leave  to  take 
my  departure."  The  Emperor  was  loath  to  let  him  go^  but  could 
think  of  no  excuse  for  detaining  him  longer.  So  Lord  Chhoi  bade 
him  &rewell,  and  taking  a  talisman  from  his  sleeve,  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  It  was  at  once  turned  into  a  green  lion,  which  took 
Lord  Chhoi  on  its  back  and  soared  away  through  the  air  while  the 
Eknperor  and  his  Coart  looked  on  in  the  greatest  amazement 

Unydng's  joy  was  great  at  the  return  of  her  husband,  biit  it 
was  clouded  by  the  news  she  had  to  give  him  of  the  death  of  her 
£siher  and  mother  whom  they  both  lamented  deeply.  She  herself 
had  changed  greatly  during  his  absence.  Her  hair  was  white,  and 
she  had  become  an  old  woman.  But  Lord  Chhoi  gave  her  an  elixir 
irom  the  Spirit  Land  which  in  the  space  of  one  night  made  her  a 
blooming  girl  again  with  a  complexion  like  the  peach-blosBom. 

Vow  Lord  Chhoi  said  one  day  to  his  wife,  ''  The  things  of 
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this  world  are  always  changing,  and  it  is  a  filthy  place,  nnfit  for  as 
to  dwell  in.  Let  us  give  np  all  our  worldly  possessions  and  go 
away  from  here."  So  they  sent  fbr  the  Minister's  relations,  and 
gave  over  to  them  all  their  property,  and  the  charge  of  the  saciifi- 
ces  to  their  ancestors.  Then  going  out  from  the  hous ',  they  sud- 
denly vanished  from  sight  to  the  wonder  of  all  beholden.  They 
went  to  Mount  Kayaand  returned  no  more. 

In  the  yeaiB  Ch5ng-t5k  (1506-1621),  however,  a  woodcutter 
went  up  this  mountain  driving  an  ox  before  him  and  carrying  his 
hatchet  in  his  hand.  There  he  fell  in  with  a  scholar  who  was 
sitting  under  a  firtree  playing  gobang  with  a  number  of  priests  who 
were  assembled  round  him.  He  stood  for  a  while  leaning  on  his 
axe  and  watching  their  game,  until  the  handle  of  the  axe,  eaten 
by  worms,  gave  way.  He  looked  up  startled  and  saw  that  it  was 
already  morning.  Then  the  scholar  offered  him  some  cotton  wool 
steeped  in  chang  which  he  put  to  his  lips  and  tasted  but  did  not 
swallow.  ''If  you  will  not  eat  it^''  said  the  scholsir,  "depart  from 
here  at  once." 

The  woodman  went  to  the  place  were  he  had  tied  up  his  ox, 
but  there  was  nothing  left  of  it,  but  some  white  bones.  All  the 
flesh  had  rotted  away,  and  become  earth.  Surprised  and  bewilder- 
ed, he  made  his  way  home  where  he  was  told  that  the  master  of  the 
house  was  dead  and  that  the  three  years'  mourning  for  him  was  just 
ended. 

The  woodman  then  knew  that  the  scholar  whom  be  had  met 
on  Mt  Kaya  could  be  none  other  than  Ohhoi  Chi-w5n.  He  after- 
wards went  up  the  mountain  and  sacrificed  to  him,  when  his 
face  appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  shadow  and  he  was  no  more 
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About  the  time  that  England  was  being  torn  in  pieoee  by  tha- 
viralries  of  the  Saxons  and  Nonnana,  that  is  to  aay  more  than  eight 
handled  yean  ago,  there  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Mikado,  an  official 
of  an  enquiring  turn  of  mind,  named  Minamoto  no  TakakunL 
This  man  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from  the  court  during  the 
summer  and  spending  the  hot  m<Hiths  in  the  rooms  attached  to 
the  temple  of  Uji  near  Eiota-   '  ' 

There,  we  are  told,  he  was  to  be  found  dresMd  in  a  n^lig^ 
stjle^  lying  on  the  mats,  watching  the  passers  by  whom  he  would 
frequently  call  in,  requesting  them  to  tell  him  a  story.  And  as 
the  passers  by  were  of  yaried  ranks  of  life  so  the  stories  also  varied, 
''soma  are  noble,  some  are  sad,  some  are  dirty,  some  true,  some 
made  up."    Tajes  from  India  and  China  are  to  be  found. 

The  tales  thus  gathered  were  formed  into  a  book,  but  some,  it 
ai^ieazB,  were  omitted,  and  these  were  afterwards  collected,  added 
to  and  published  under  the  title  of  the  Uji  Bhui  Monogatari,  or 
the  Tales  omitted  from  the  I][ji  Collection.  The  exact  data  of 
publication  is  unknown. 

A  virid  picture  of  life  more  than  eight  hundred  yaaia  ago 
must  be  of  interest  to  every  student  of  national  characteriaticn 
and  there  is  one  point  in  which  they  form  a  curious  contrMt  to 
the  tales  of  other  oountriei^  such  as  the  Arabian  Nighti  or  Grimm's 
Fdiy  TaUm,  and  that  is  that  the  moti^  so  to  ^»eak,  of  lova  does 
not  enter  into  these  tales.  It  is  difficult  for  Europeans  to  imagine 
a  book  containing  about  two  hundred  short  stories,  in  none  of 
which  there  is  a  love  plot,  bnt  the  peculiarly  complicated  sensation 
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known  as  "love"  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  very  much 
attraction  for  the  Japanese  mind. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  X][ji  Shui  Monogatari  bj 
an  article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society*  in  which  the 
writer  asserted  that  one  of  the  stories  was  unmistakably  the  same 
as  an  Irish  legend  and  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of 
the  human  race,  belonging  to  the  "  most  ancient  cycle  of  Turanian 
legend,  which  may  have  existed  all  over  Asia  and  Europe  in  times 
long  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of  history/' 

The  writers  of  the  article  was  apparently  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  Japanese  language  and  suggested  that  a  translation  of 
the  Uji  stories  would  be  of  interest  Without  wishing  to  enter 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  there  ia  a  world  embracing  cycle  of 
legend  I  still  thought  it  worth  while  to  get  the  book.  It  was  quite 
beyond  my  powers  of  reading  Japanese,  but  during  the  conforced 
leisure  of  a  homeward  voyage,  a  highly  educated  Japanese  lady 
who  was  with  me  kindly  dictated  some  of  the  tales.  There  are  a 
few  ambiguous  sentmces  but  I  have  as  far  as  possible  made  a 
faithful  translation. 


90.t    THE  DEER  OF  THE  FIVE  COLOURS. 

THIS  ALSO  WAfi  LONG  AGO. 


In  India  there  lived  a  deer  whose  skin  was  of  the  five  colours 
and  whose  horns  were  white.  He  dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  and  no  one  knew  of  his  existence.  Near  the  mountains 
flowed  a  great  river.  A  crow  also  li^ed  on  the  mountains  who 
was  very  friendly  with  the  deer.  It  happened  that  a  man  fell  into 
the  river  and  as  he  was  drowning  he  called  out—"  Save  me  I "  The 

*  Volume  m.  Page  62. 

t  The  number  refers  to  the  number  of  the  tale  in  the  original. 
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deer  hearing  him  waa  filled  with  pity  and  swimming  out  into  the 
liTer  saved  him. 

The  man  rejoiced  in  being  saved  and  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gather  saying,    "  How  can  I  ^ow  my  gratitude  V* 

The  deer  answered,  "I  only  ask  that  you  will  never  tell 
anyone  of  my  existence  in  these  mouatains.  As  I  am  of  the  five 
colours  if  any  one  knew  of  my  existence  they  would  cross  the 
river  and  I  should  be  killed  :  it  is  my  fear  that  makes  me  live  in 
the  recesses  of  these  mountains.  No  one  knows  of  me,  but  when 
I  heard  your  cry,  forgetting  where  I  was  going,  I  went  to  your 
help."  The  man  seeing  this  was  true,  promised,  again  and  yet 
again,  never  to  tell  any  one.  And  he  returned  to  his  village  and 
though  days  and  months  passed  he  told  no  one. 

Now  the  Queen  of  the  country  dreamt  a  dream  in  which  she 
«.w  a  deer  of  the  five  colours  with  white  horns.  Waking  from 
her  sleep  she  told  the  King  that  she  had  dreamt  such  and  such  a 
dream,  and  she  said  to  him — '*  Now  this  deer  must  exist.  Oh, 
King !  make  search  for  it  and  give  it  to  me." 

Then  the  King  issued  an  order  that  if  any  one  found  the  deer 
of  the  five  colours,  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  with  land, 
should  be  given  to  him. 

Now  when  the  man,  who  had  been  saved,  heard  the  King's 
command  he  went  to  the  Court  and  said, 

"  The  coloured  deer  for  whom  you  seek  lives  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains:  send  huntsmen  with  me  for  I  know  the  place." 
The  King  greatly  pleased  went  forth  to  the  mountains  himself 
tftkii^  many  huntsmen  with  him  and  the  man  went  as  guide. 

The  deer  was  lying  in  a  cave  and  knew  nothing  of  this :  but 
the  friendly  crow,  seeing  what  was  happening,  called  out  and 
pecked  his  ear,  and  said, 

^The  King  of  the  country  is  coming  with  many  huntsmen  to 
kill  you :  he  has  surrounded  the  mountains  there  is  no  escape. 
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What  IS  to  be  done  I "  and  weeping  he  flew  away. 

The  startled  deer  walked  up  to  the  place  where  the  Elng  was 
with  his  huntsmen ;  they  fixed  their  arrows  and  prepared  to 
shoot  But  the  King  said,  ''There  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
deer  coming  thus  unfrightened.    Do  not  shoot!" 

The  deer  drew  near  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  king's 
palanquin,  and  said,  ''Because  of  the  colour  of  my  skin  I  have 
lived  thus  in  the  mountains:  Oh,  King  I  how  came  you  to  know 
my  dwelling  place?" 

Then  the  King  answered,  "  The  man  with  the  qK>t  on  his 
&ce,  who  stands  beside  my  carriage,  told  me." 

The  deer  seeing  the  man  who  stood  beside  the  oarriafe  knew 
that  it  was  he  whom  he  had  saved,  and  said  to  him, 

"  When  I  saved  your  life  yon  said  that  yon  could  not  repay 
me,  then  I  asked  you  not  to  tell  any  one  of  my  ezistenoe;  and  you 
swore  again  and  again  not  to  do  sa  Now  forgetting  your  obliga- 
tion you  come  to  kill  me.  When  yon  were  drowning  in  the  water 
I  swam  across  to  save  you,  taking  no  thought  of  my  own  life :  Do 
you  remember  your  boundless  joy?  So  saying  the  deer  wept 
tears  of  anger.  Then  the  King  also  weeping,  said,  *'  You  are 
only  an  animal  yet  you  showed  mercy  and  saved  this  man :  he 
from  desire  of  gain  foigets  his  obligation :  therefore  we  must  call 
him  an  animal.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  show  gratitude." 

Seizing  the  man  they  cut  off  his  head  in  the  presence  of  the 
deer.    Then  the  Sling  said, 

"From  now  it  is  forbidden  to  hunt  deer :  and  if  anyone  kills  a 
single  deer,  disobeying  this  command,  he  shall  suffer  capital 
punishment''    And  there  was  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land. 
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17.    THE  MEETING  OF  A  PILGRIM  WITH  A 
HUNDRED  DEMOInS. 


Long  ago,  as  a  pilgrim  was  on  his  way  to  Tsu,  darkness  came 
on  and  he  took  refbge  in  the  large  old  temple  of  Rya-sen-jL 

There  was  no  one  in  it  for  it  was  not,  like  most  temples,  a 
place  for  people  to  stay  in,  bat  there  was  no  other  refuge  near. 
^'It  cannot  be  helped"  thought  the  pilgrim  and  taking  his 
bundle  from  his  back  he  entered,  saying  the  customary  prayer  to 
Fado.  Just  abont  nddnight  he  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices 
and,  behold  I  a  hundred  demons  each  holding  a  light,  entered  the 
temple.  Looking  closely  one  saw  that  they  were  of  various 
kiuda ;  some  had  but  one  eye;  they  were  indeed  not  mortals  but 
terrible  creatures.  Some  were  indescribable  monsters  with  horns 
sticking  out  of  their  heads.  They  were  indeed  terrible  but 
there  was  no  escape.  Th^  all  sat  down  excepting  one,  for  whom 
there  was  no  xooul  [Here  the  narratiYe  changes  into  the  first 
person  and  the  pilgrim  says] — '*  The  demon  looked  at  me  care- 
fully and  said — ^You  new  Mr  Fudo,  who  are  occupying  my  place^ 
just  for  this  evening  go  outside  I  and  lifting  me  carefully 
by  one  hand  he  placed  me  under  the  eaves  of  the  temple. 
When  dawn  broke  the  demons  shouting  at  each  other  went  away. 
It  was  truly  terrible. 

When  the  wished  for  dawn  at  length  came,  on  looking  round 
then  was  no  temple  visible:  only  a  wide  pathless  plain  with 
nothing  to  point  out  the  direction  I  wished  to  take.  I  saw  a 
number  of  men  coming  along  on  horsebadk.  On  asking  them 
"  Where  doii  this  road  lead  to 7"  they  said  '<  Why  do  yon  ask? 
This  is  Hiaen."  Was  not  this  a  terrible  thing  r  [He  thought  he 
was  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  country].  On  the  pilgrim  telling 
it  to  the  horsemen  they  also  thought  it  very  marvellous.    They 
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■aid,  "  This  is  the  depth  of  the  country  in  Hizen.  We  are  now 
going  to  the  casUe." 

And  the  pilgrim  said  to  them,  maeh  delighted,  ''  As  I  do  not 
know  the  road  I  will  go  with  you." 

They  directed  him  how  to  get  to  Ejoto,  and  hiring  a  boat  he 
arrived  there. 

Now  did  ever  sach  a  dreadful  thing  happen  to  a  man  before : 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Byn-sen-ji  of  T^u,  there  to  meet  with  demons 
to  be  told,  because  the  place  was  too  small  to  hold  them  all, 
"Now  Mr  Fudo  just  sit  under  the  eavas  for  a  little"  and  to  be 
picked  up  and  put  outside.  Then  to  find  himself  in  an  out  of  the 
way  part  of  Hizen  I 

When  he  arrived  at  Kioto  he  told  what  had  happened  to  him. 


80.    THE  NAME  TABLET* 

The  following  story  has  the  same  mixture  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  humorous.  The  scene  is  laid  in  China  where  the  legend 
tells,  a  long  time  ago  there  was  a  mountain  on  the  top  of  which 
stood  a  name-tablet  That  is  the  ancestral  tablet  used  in  Chinese 
worship  and  known  in  Japanese  as  Sotoha, 

Long  ago  in  China,  there  was  a  high  mountain,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  large  name  tablet. 

In  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  lived  an  old 
woman  of  eighty  who  every  day  without  fail  went  up  the  mountain 
to  where  the  tablet  stood.  As  it  was  a  great  high  mountain,  the 
road  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  was  long  and  steep:  yet^  in  spite 
of  snow  and  wind,  thunder,  ice  and  wet,  through  the  trying  heat 
of  summer,  without  missing  one  day,  up  she  climbed.    The  people 

*  In  Japanese  Sotoba. 
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knew  nothing  about  this,  except  the  yonng  men  mnd  boys  who 
climbed  the  mountain  to  enjoy  the  breese  that  blew  on  the  to|ky 
they  could  see  the  old  woman  wiping  the  sweat  from  her  brow  at- 
■he  tdled  upwazds,  with  bent  back,  leaning  on  her  stick. 

''She  has  come  to  worship  "  they  said. 

But,  not  once  bat  often,  they  saw  her  walk  round  the  tablet 
and  go  away  without  haying  worshipped. 

'"What  can  she  be  taking  such  peine  about?  To-day  if  we 
meet  her  we  will  ask  her." 

And  so  when  the  old  woman  came  crawling  up  as  usual  they 
laid  to  her,  "Why  do  you  come  up  here?  We  come  up  this 
dreadful  road  to  seek  for  coolaess  but  it  is  not  for  that  you  come 
iq> :  nor  yet  for  anything  in  particular  and  yet  you  climb  up  every 
day.  It  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  woman  to  do  I  TeU  us  why  do 
you  do  it  V  "  Well  to  be  sure  I "  said  the  old  woman,  **  Ton  must 
be  surprised !  My  coming  up  to  the  tablet  is  not  a  thing  of  yester- 
day. I  have  come  up  to  see  it  every  day  since  I  was  of  an  age 
to  understand  anything,  during  more  than  seventy  years." 

" But  why  do  you  do  this  strange  thing?"  th^  asked. 

She  answered  them.  ''My  parents  died  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  and  my  grandparents  lived  to  more  than  two  hundred— 
diey  told  me  that  when  blood  was  seen  on  the  tablet  this  mountain 
would  crumble  away  and  become  a  deep  sea.  So  my  father  told 
me.  And  ae  I  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  I  shall  certainly 
be  smothered  if  it  crumbles  away :  so  every  day  I  come  up  to  see  it 
there  is  blood  on  it,  in  order  that  I  may  flee  in  good  time." 

Hearing  this  the  young  men  laughed  and  cried  out — 

"What  a  dreadfrd  thiogl  Be  sure  and  tell  us  when  the 
mountain  is  g<»ng  to  fidl  I  ^ 

The  old  woman  tlien  aaidt  not  undentanding  that  they 

\  laughing  at  her, 

**Oi  ooune  I  should  never  think  of  escaping  alone,  I  should  tell 
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erenrone,"  and  she  went  down  the  moontain. 

Liaughing  the  jonng  men  laid,  *'  She  won't  oome  up  again 
to-day :  tomoirow  we  will  make  her  fly  aitoniflhed."  And  they 
daubed  the  tablet  with  blood^Then  returning  to  the  Tillage  they 
laid  to  the  people,  "  Aa  it  is  very  odd  that  the  old  woman  should 
go  up  every  day  to  the  name-tablet  on  the  mountain -top,  we 
asked  her  about  it  and  she  told  us  that  when  the  tablet  was  cover- 
ed mth  blcod  the  mountain  would  crumble  away  and  become  a 
deep  sea.  So  we,  to  give  her  a  fright»  have  put  blood  on  the 
tablet''    And  the  villagen  laughed  and  thought  it  all  nonsense. 

So  when  the  old  woman  went  up  next  day  she  found  blood 
•n  the  tablet  Turning  pale  she  fell  on  the  ground  with  fright 
Then  she  ran  back  calling — 

''Villagers  I  Escape  I  Em^ape  quickly  I  Save  your  lives! 
The  mountalD  is  going  to  crumble  and  become  a  deep  sea." 

9  After  telling  the  news  to  every  one  she  returned  to  her  own 
house  and  making  her  children  and  grandchildren  take  theii 
household  goods  on  their  backs,  she  also  helping,  they  escaped  to 
another  village.  The  men  who  had  smeared  the  tablet  with  blood 
dapped  their  nands;  laughing  and  jeering  they  cried,  "Now 
what  is  to  happen?  Will  the  wind  blow?  Will  the  thunder 
eome  ?  "  Strange  to  say  as  they  spoke  the  sky  became  black  and 
lowering  and  the  mountain  shook. 

*'  What  is  happening  I  What  is  happening  I "  they  cried  oat 
m  the  mountain  be^au  to  tremble. 

''  The  old  woman  is  right  I "  they  cried  and  they  fled  groan- 
ing  and  weeping.  Some  escaped  but  some  lost  their  parents  and 
otKom  their  children,  and  ail  loit  their  household  goods. 

^ly  the  old  wc^nan  with  her  children  and  grandchildiea 
escaped  quietly  and  lost  nothing.  And  the  mountain  fell  and 
became  a  deep  sea;  and  those  who  had  jeered  and  laughed  all 
perished.    Truly  they  had  done  a  foolish  thing. 
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».    FRATEB  FOB  RAIN. 

Long  ago  in  the  time  of  Engi  there  was  a  drought,  so,  the 
Ifiksdo  sending  for  sixty  priests  caused  them  to  read  prayers. 
The  piiestB,  causing  clonds  of  incense  to  rise  prayed  for  a  sign, 
hut  there  was  no  break  in  the  weather,  the  sun  burnt  fiercely, 
and  from  the  Mikado  downwards,  the  highest  officials,  the  farmen 
and  the  common  people;,  all  were  in  great  distress. 

Galling  for  the  head  official  of  the  household  the  Mikado 
eideeed  him  to  send  for  Jokan  Sojo  and  to  tell  him  how  the 
prayen  of  the  other  priests  had  been  in  vain.  Jokan  retiring^ 
stood  by  the  wall  and  prayed. 

Now  as  there  were  three  grades  of  priests  above  Jokan,  to  be 
thus  sammoned  was  a  great  honour  for  him.  Coming  c^  ,wq  the 
aieps  of  the  south  palace  he  stood  faciug  the  north  aiid  it  was 
painful  to  the  onlookers  to  see  him  raise  the  incense  burner- to  his 
forehead.  Being  a  hot  day  the  incense  did  not  at  first  kindle  but 
m  he  wept  and  prayed  it  rose  to  the  sky  in  a  black  dond.  The 
Emperor's  personal  attendants  were  assembled  in  the  stutH  palace ; 
the  nobles  looked  on  from  the  Yuba  palace;  the  lords  waxhing 
from  the  Bifuku  gate.  As  they  watched,  the  doud  gradually 
oorered  the  sky,  thunder  and  lightning  filled  the  univene,  and 
heavy  rain  descending,  the  earth  at  once  became  wet  There  was 
a  good  crop  of  the  five  grains  and  all  the  trees  bore  fruit.  So 
eravy  one  believed  in  Jokan  and  there  waa  a  general  rejoicing. 
Jokan  waa  laiwd  to  a  higher  rank. 

Am  it  waa  a  strange  thing  I  write  it  down  far  the  benefit  of 
fiitme  geneiEtioDfl. 
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16.    A  NUN  SEES  JIZO. 


In  Tamba,  there  lived  an  old  nun  who  heard  that  the  Buddha 
Jizo  walked  abroad  at  dawn.  Hoping  to  see  him  she  rose  at  break 
of  day  and  wandered  to  and  fro.  It  so  happened  that  a  disrepn- 
table  looking  gambler  met  her  and  asked  her.— "Sirter,  what  ai« 
you  doing  oat  in  the  cold  ?  " 

She  answered, — "  Hearing  that  Jiio  walki  at  dawn  I  have 
coine  to  meet  him." 

**!  know  where  hb  walki^"  said  the  man,  "come  withmt 
and  I  will  show  you," 

"  How  joyfuV  cried  the  nun,  *^  take  me  to  the  place." 

"Give  me  something? "  said  the  man,  "and  I  will  show  you 
the  place  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

"I  will  give  you  the  dress  I  wear,"  the  nun  replied. 

''Ck>me  then/'  said  the  man,  and  he  lead  her  to  a  place  near 
by. 

Now  the  gambler  knew  the  parents  of  a  child  called  Jiso  so 
he  took  her  to  their  house,  and  he  asked,  "  Where  ia  Jizo  ?  " 

The  parents  of  the  child  said — ''  He  is  not  here.  He  has  gono 
out  to  play.    He  will  soon  return." 

*'  This  IS  where  Jizo  walki^"  said  the  man  to  the  nun :  joyfully 
she  took  off  her  silk  dress  aUd  gave  it  to  the  gambler  who  hurried 
off  with  it 

**  I  have  come  to  see  Jiso  "  said  the  nun  to  the  parents,  wha 
were  astonished  at  any  one  thus  wishing  to  see  their  child. 

At  that  moment  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age  came  to  the 
door.  "  This  is  Jizo  "  said  the  parents.  The  nun  immediately  ieH 
on  her  knees,  bowing  her  head  to  the  ground. 

The  boy  held  in  his  hand  some  gran  with  which  he  had  cot 
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himself  straight  down  his  forehead,  and  from  the  gashing  wound 
the  unspeakably  blissful  face  of  Jizo  appeared. 

The  nun  gazing,  worshipped  more  and  more  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  continued  to  adore  him  and  then  dying  she  went 
steight  to  Paradise.  We  must  believe  that  to  those  who  earnestly 
pray  the  Buddha  does  appear. 


117.    THE  KNIGHT  OF  AZUMA. 


"  Long  ago,  in  the  country  of  Sanyodo  b  )rdering  on  the  in- 
land sea  of  Japan,  the  gods  Chusan  and  Koya  were  worshipped  by 
the  people.  Koya  was  a  snake  and  Chusan  was  a  monkey.  At 
the  yearly  festival  held  in  honour  of  these  gods  a  human  sacrifice 
was  offered  up.  And  always  a  maiden  of  fine  form,  with  long 
hair,  and  a  white  skin,  and  of  pleasing  deportment  was  chosen. 

Now  it  happened,  as  in  ancient  times  without  fail,  such  a 
maiden  was  chosen  much  to  the  sorrow  of  her  parents. 

*' We  must  submit "  said  they,  "  yet  the  relationship  of  parei.t 
an  1  child  has  been  ordained  in  a  former  state.  One  does  not  dis- 
like even  an  unsatisfactory  chiidi  while  one  that  is  perfectly  praise- 
Worthy  is  dearer  than  life  itself.  Yet  we  must  submit  I "  The 
sjrrowful  days  passed  away  one  by  one,  and  the  lime  the  parents 
and  the  child  had  together  became  shorter  and  shorter. 

While  they  wept  and  counted  the  days  there  came  wandering 
into  the  neighbourhood  a  man  from  Azuma.  He  was  a  hunter  of 
gmit  strength  and  valiant  of  heart  He  could  kill  even  the  wild 
hog  when  it  is  maddened  with  anger.  Arriving  at  the  abode  c# 
the  iobor  he  talked  with  him,  and  the  father  said— 

**  I  ipend  my  days  in  perpetual  grief,  for  my  only  daughter 
hast  been  ehoaen  for  the  saoi  ifice.   What  sin  can  I  have  committed 
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in  a  former  state  that  I  now  should  meet  with  sach  adverEdty  and 
my  daughter  have  to  undergo  an  unexpected  and  terrible  death  ? 
It  is  most  sad  and  lamentable  I  Moreover,  uolike  me^  my  daughter 
is  very  charming."    The  man  from  Azuma  made  answer— 

'  There  is  nothing  one  values  more  than  life,  therefore  we  fear 
the  G^ds.  Do  not  give  the  sacrifice:  give  the  girl  to  me.  To 
offer  her  up  before  the  gods  would  be  as  dreadful  as  to  see  an  only 
daughter  chopped  to  pieces  before  one's  eyes.  Give  ner  to  me  " — 
he  earnestly  pleaded. 

"  Truly  I "  the  fJEither  replied,  "  I  would  rather  give  her  to  you 
than  see  her  die  a  painful  death." 

Then  the  Knight  of  Azuma  went  to  where  the  maiden  sat; 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  beautiful.  Bending  pensiyely  she  studied 
the  art  of  writing;  whUe  the  teais  dropped  on  her  sleeve.  She 
seemed  ashamed  that  anyone  should  see  her  with  her  hair  hanging 
down  and  wet,  as  was  also  her  face,  with  tears.  As  she  looked 
round  it  was  evident  that  she  was  indeed  an  elegant  woman,  dig- 
nified and  lovely,  unlike  a  country  child. 

The  Knight  firom  Azuma  when  he  looked  upon  her  was  filled 
with  sorrow. 

Then  he  ndd  to  the  parents—"  One  thing  alone  troubles  me;, 
that  is,  it  woidd  grieve  me  if  you  were  to  come  to  harm  on  her 
account."  And  the  parents  answered,  "  Even  if  we  should  die 
in  order  that  she  might  live  it  is  no  matter :  our  lives  are  of  no 
value :  do  not  consider  us  but  act  as  you  think  best" 

"  Let  the  sacrifice  be  made,"  said  the  Knight,  and  strictly  he 
charged  them  to  let  no  one  enter  the  house :  he  also  forbade  them 
to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  there. 

And  as  he  lived  there  hidden  with  the  maiden,  he  chose  from 
among  the  dogs,  that  for  years  had  lived  in  the  mountains,  the 
two  wisest,  these  he  taught  every  day  to  catch  and  eat  a  monkey. 
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Even  without  traiaing,  the  dog  and  the  monkey  are  enemies,  so 
that  if  a  dog  sees  a  monkey  he  fli^  at  it  and  catches  it  and  de- 
Toun  it 

Morning  and  evening  the  Knight  sharpened  his  sword  and 
talked  with  the  maiden. 

"What  lay  between  us  in  a  former  life?  "  be  asked,  " that  I 
should  thus  die  for  you.  But  what  care  I  for  life  if  it  can  be 
given  up  for  you  I  Only  it  gives  me  pain  to  think  that  we  shall 
be  parted.'' 

Then  mournfully  the  maiden  answered,  "  Alas  that  I  should 
give  you  such  anxiety." 

And  so*  the  time  went  by  until  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived. 
Then  came  the  priests  (Shinto)  to  the  house  of  the  maiden  beating 
a  long  new  box :  and  a  crowd  ol  people  came  with  them  making 
a  great  noise. 

"Place  the  sacrifice  in  the  box  according  to  custom/'  cried 
the  priests. 

*'  Do  exactly  as  I  tell  you,"  whispered  the  Kuight  to  the 
maiden.  And  secretly  he  and  the  two  hounds  bid  themselves  in 
the  box.  Patting  the  dogs  aa  they  crouched  beside  him  he  whis- 
pered to  them,  "  I  have  caressed  and  fed  yon  from  day  to  day 
now  you  must  save  my  life." 

The  sword  which  he  had  daily  sharpened  was  placed  in  his 
hand:  the  lid  oi  the  box  was  shut  down  and  a  doth  was  sewn 
round  it :  then  the  box  was  given  back  to  the  priests  as  if  the 
maiden  was  in  it  And  they  set  forth  from  the  house  carrying 
■pears  and  mirrors,  waving  branches  of  the  sakaki,  and  ringing 
beilfl,  as  is  ordained  by  the  priests,  and  there  was  much  ado. 

But  the  maiden  wept  when  she  saw  the  Knight  carried  thus 
away  in  her  place:  and  with  sorrow  she  thought  of  the  fiite,  aa 
yet  unknown,  that  would  &11  upon  her  parents. 

But  they  said  to  her.    *'  We  care  not  whether  we  live  or  die.'^ 
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The  sacrifice  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  the  priests 
chantiag  prayers.  And  the  door  leading  into  the  place  of  the 
gods  was  opened  and  the  box  pat  in :  then  the  door  was  shut 
Outside  stood  the  chief -priest  and  others  in  a  row. 

Meanwhile  the  Knight,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  cut  a 
hole  in  the  box,  and  looking  through  it  he  saw  indescribably- 
great  monkeys  with  red  faces  and  white  hair,  sitting  all  round  the 
room.  There  were  at  least  two  hundred  sitting  in  rows,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  with  fierce  eye-brows  and  red  faces :  and  in 
the  midst  oi  them  stood  a  great  chopping-board  and  on  it  lay  a 
long  knife;  and  all  round  it  stood  bottles  which  apparently  con- 
tained vinegar,  sauce  aad  moM. 

.  The  other  monkeys  crowded  round  while  the  greatest  of  them 
all  untied  the  cords  and  opened  the  box. 

Then  the  Euight  shouted,  **  At  them,  hounds  I "  And  the 
dogs  dashed  -  out  and  seized  the  big  monkey  and  would  have 
killed  him;  but  the  Kuight  sprang  out  of  f he  box  waving  his 
sword  which  was  as  sharp  as  ice,  ani  dashed  the  great  monkey  on 
to  the  chopping-board,  crying,  "  This  is  the  fate  of  all  those  who 
•have  killed  and  eaten  human  beings :  I  will  cut  off  your  head 
and  give  it  to  the  dogs."  The  monkey  gnashed  its  teeth  and 
blinked  its  eyes  and  prayed  for  mercy ;  but  the  Knight  took  no 
heed.  Again  he  shouted,  ^  For  many  years  you  have  eaten  the 
children  of  men,  so  now  I  cut  off  your  head  I " 

Then  the  other  monkeys  fled  in  crowds  to  the  trees,  scream- 
ing, and  followed  by  the  dogs.  There  w&s  such  an  up*roar  even 
the  earth  was  up-set  and  the  mountains  echoed. 

Then  the  god  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  chier-priest  and 
Hud,  "  From  to-day  I  will  not  demand  this  sacrifice :  I  do  not 
think  it  right  to  take  away  human  life,  so  from  hence-forth  I 
shall  not  accept  of  it.  As  for  the  relations  of  the  victim  I  shall 
-do  them  no  harm,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  become  the  protector  of 
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their  deacendantB.  All  I  ask  Ib,  hear  my  piajer,  giant  me  life,  I 
truly  repent    Spare  me  I " 

Then  the  priesU  followed  by  the  people  crowded  into  the 
temple:  they  were  all  greatly  surprised  and  there  was  a  great 
tomnlt  "  Only  pardon  the  god,  he  has  spoken  well,"  cried  the 
prLe8t&  But  the  Koight  answered,  **  Don't  be  deceived,  he  is  a 
rogue  I  This  god  who  has  taken  the  lives  of  the  people^  I  shall 
make  him  repent  I"  and  he  prepared  to  cut  off  the  monkey's  head 

But  again  the  priests  came  forward  and  prayed  that  the  god 
might  \)e  pardoned  and  declared  that  henceforth  no  human  being 
should  be  sacrificeJ,  and  at  last  the  Knight  relented. 

From  that  time  no  sacrifices  were  ofiered  in  the  land  but 
those  of  wild  hog  and  deer. 

The  Knight  married  the  maiden  and  took  her  with  him  to  his 
own  country ;  where,  being  a  man  of  good  position,  they  lived  in 
great  comfort 


m  ■■■  m 
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I  propose  to  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  Keicai  Boko,  a 
work  on  Political  Economy  written  by  Dazai  Jon. 

This  work  was  one  among  two  or  three  suggested  at  a  Ooancil 
Meeting  of  this  Society  as  a  suitable  sulject  for  a  paper  to  read  at 
one  of  its  meetings,  by  onr  Chairman  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  E.O.M.G. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  liim  by  one  of  the  ooancil  that  such  a 
subject  as  Political  Economy  shoidd  be  tieated  by  a  member  with 
a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  as  Sir  Ernest  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  Political  Economy  of  Dazai's  time  required  as  an 
exponent^  a  student  of  John  Stuart  IkGll,  or  any  other  authority 
on  the  Modem  Sdenos^  I  haye  yentured  to  undertake  the  work 
myseli  ^^ 

The  Pre&ce  states  that  Dasai  came  from  lida  in  Shinshiu, 
and  in  his  youth  with  his  father  yisited  Yeddo  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
When  nearly  full  gprown  he  took  service  with  the  Daimyo  of 
Idzushi.  For  many  years  he  was  ill,  and  thrice  begged  to  be 
excused  from  ftirther  service,  but  as  hii  request  was  not  granted^ 
he  left  without  permission,  and  in  punishment  was  condemned  to 
confinement^  that  is  to  say  he  was  prohibited  from  taking  service 
elsewhere,  upon  which  he  went  to  Kyoto.  ^ 

^or  about  ten  years  or  so  he  drifted  aDonc  the  five  provinces, 
^ntil  the  ban  was  taken  off,  when  he  returned  to  Yeddo,  and 
studied  under  the  famous  Soral,  until  his  teacher's  death.  Hb 
chief  studies  were  the  works  of  Confucius,  and  other  Ohinese 
sages.  He  in  turn  became  a  teacher  himself  with  Daimyos  and 
people  of  all  ranks  as  pupils  who  it  is  said  were  as  much  afraid  of 
him  as  if  he  were  the  Tycoon.  But  though  mingling  with  the 
highest  of  the  land  he  never  sought  for  personal  aggrandizement 
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The  followmg  story  is  related  of  him,  when  he  was  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  Daimyo  Iwamura.  On  Dazai's  first  riait  to  hia 
pupil  the  young  man  did  not  oome  to  meet  or  see  him  off.  Daaai 
was  Texed  and  said  "  A  lowly  samurai  ought  to  haTB  no  pride 
in  connection  with  a  high  personage,  but  I  teach  the  learning  of 
the  Sages.  If  a  person,  even  though  he  be  a  king  or  Daimyo, 
honours  the  teacliings  he  must  not  neglect  the  ceremonies.  Tour 
reception  of  me  was  very  casual.  This  is  not  treating  me  unceie- 
mooioualy,  but  it  is  dishonouring  the  teaching.  I  have  no  wish 
to  see  any  one  who  does  not  honour  the  teaching." 

Dazai  was  born  220  years  ago,  and  died  when  d8  years  old* 
He  was  author  of  a  very  laige  number  of  books.  His  Keizai  R^ku 
might  perhaps  be  better  called  '^Social"  tlian  'Tolitical  Economy." 
It  treats  of  Music ;  Etiquette ;  Public  Office ;  Astronomy ;  Galen* 
dan;  Geography;  Food  and  Biches;  Woisliip;  Learning;  Gere- 
monial  Dress ;  Oeremonial  Processions ;  The  Army ;  Law ;  Punish- 
ment; XKyination,  etc.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  author  and  his 
writings  I  have  translated  part  of  the  Essay  on  Music 
^  Music  originated  in  man's  pleasure.  Music  is  called  pleasure 
because  it  causes  pleasure  in  man's  heart.  Music  and  pleasure  are 
the  same  Ohinese  character.  As  men  are  living  things  they  need 
scmiething  with  which  to  pass  the  lime.  If  they  have  nothing,  to 
do  fbr  evun  a  short  time  they  are  sure  to  become  selfish  and  bad. 
If  men  have  any  occupation  for  passing  the  time  th^  will  use  it 
and  be  pleased  in  theur  hearts.  But  if  it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  thne 
in  an  ordinary  way  then  the  heart  becomes  sad  and  lonely. 
According  to  the  occupation  of  the  heart  it  is  dull  or  otherwise^ 


Then  (at  thai  time)  to  sing  and  lift  up  the  voice  eases  the  mind. 
To  sound  stEini^i  or  reeds  drives  away  dullness  and  causes  joy. 
This  is  the  ordinary  state  of  man's  mind.  Again  at  banquets  and 
such  like  if  there  is  only  eating  and  drinking  while  day  turns  to 
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dark  and  night  to  light  this  is  not  enough  to  cause  igoidng. 
There  must  be  songs,  dances  and  music  to  please  the  host  and 
guest  and  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly.  This  trait  in  man's  heart 
always  exists. 

Music  calms  the  heart  of  man.  Etiquette  originates  in  severe 
re^>€ct.  If  etiquette  is  pure  then  the  relations  of  mankind  be- 
tween lord  and  retainer,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
brothers  and  friends  are  only  severe  and  respectful,  and  kindli 
ness  of  heart  is  easily  lost  Music  has  its  origin  in  peace.  Its  use 
•causes  peace  in  lord  and  retainer,  high  and  low,  parent  and 
children,  and  among  relations.  In  ancient  times  because  music 
was  always  used  in  ceremonies  peace  was  honoured.  It  was 
because  in  music  etiquette  was  always  considered  that  reelect  was 
upheld.  Some  times  again  in  entertaining  a  guest  ceremonial  bow 
shooting  was  performed,  or  perhaps  the  pastime  of  throwing 
arrows  into  a  jar.  Here  again  music  was  used  to  increase  the 
pleasure  and  balance  the  etiquette.  To  balance  etiquette  is  to  beat 
time.  In  grand  ceremonies  the  advancing,  receding,  slowness  or 
quickness  were  all  according  to  time,  and  this  beating  of  time  was 
all  to  the  sound  of  music.  The  same  as  for  instance  if  in  a  priest's 
house  a  rite  of  Buddhism  is  being  performed  the  time  for  advancing, 
standing  up,  and  stopping  is  set  by  the  striking  of  gongs  or  drums. 
Therefore  in  all  important  ceremonies  music  must  be  used. 
Mankind  generally  must  have  some  kind  of  amusement  By 
amusement  gloom  is  driven  away  and  the  spirit  moved.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  equals  music.  In  all  heaven  and  earth,  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom  to  every  foreign  country  there  is  no  country 
without  music'  ^But  barbarians  are  influenced  by  their  local 
•environment  In  all  places  where  man^s  mind  is  not  quite  upright 
the  majority  of  the  songs  and  music  is  not  good.  Even  in  the 
middle  kingdom  in  Teii ;  Eii ;  Sokan  and  Bokujo  the  music  is  of 
a  Yery  vulgar  type.    Only  from  the  refined  music  of  the  former 
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kinga  htm  come  the  pure  music  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  the 
true  note  of  peace.  Music  generally  affbCts  the  heart  of  man  in  a 
peculiar  way.  For  insUncr,  hearing  mlgar  music  makes  the  heart 
of  man  fiill  and  become  lazy  and  wicked. 

If  refined  music  is  used  then  the  heart  will  become  good  and 
in  accord  with  the  centre  of  peace.  This  is  a  mystery  of  heaven. 
In  the  works  of  Canfucius  we  find  "  In  the  change  of  customs,  for 
making  a  change  from  the  vulgar  nothing  is  better  than  music/' 
To-day  it  is  just  the  same  as  in  ancient  times. 

Vulgar  music  makes  vulgar  people,  refined  music  makes  the 
customs  of  the  people  pure.  Music  changes  customs  and  music 
guards  and  retains  them.  Therefore  when  establishing  a  govern- 
ment it  is  first  necessary  to  create  good  music  and  have  it  per- 
formed at  large,  stop  vulgar  music  and  not  let  the  people  use  it 
Confucius  in  his  advice  to  Ganyen  about  governing  a  country 
said  "  the  refined  Sho  dance  is  most  important  Prohibit  the  vulgar 
music  TeiseL"  Though  in  the  Jin  dynasty  books  of  the  sages  were 
burnt,  Ck>nfucians  and  disciples  of  the  sages  killed,  and  all  music 
and  ceremonies  stopped,  yet  in  the  Kan  dynasty  scholars  were  or- 
dered by  Imperial  decree  to  study  the  old  books  and  revert  to  the 
ancient  learning,  and  music  and  ceremonies  once  more  flourished. 
Though  it  has  never  reached  the  excellence  of  the  three  ancient 
dynasties  (Ka,  In  and  Shin)  yet  from  the  time  of  Kan  every  emper- 
or encouraged  music  and  ceremonies,  and  music  has  been  used  by 
the  people.  If  there  is  ceremony  there  is  sure  to  be  music.  In 
worshipping  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  country  and 
family  shrines,  music  is  always  used.  This  is  because  it  is 
impossible  to  govern  the  world  without  music  and  ceremony. 
Thoi^h  the  music  of  the  times  subsequent  to  the  Kan  dynasty  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  ancient  times  it  is  the  magic  of  suburban 
temples  and  palaces,  and  vulgar  music  is  not  to  be  mentioned  ia 
the  same  breath. 
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In  Japan  Shotoka  Taiahi^  liaving  aoquiied  the  minie  of  the 

middle  kingdom,  had  it  taught  to  seyeral  mundans  and  through 
its  use  in  the  palaoe,  it  has  ooma  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
masic  used  in  thia  country  now  is  that  of  the  dynasties  of  Kan  to 
To.  The  Biwa ;  Yokofhye ;  So ;  Tosho ;  Shakohachi,  and  Kakuko 
are  all  musical  instruments  of  a  later  date  than  the  Ean  dynasty, 
but  of  the  string  instruments  the  Koto,  and  of  the  wind  instrn- 
ments  the  Sho  are  the  most  andent  of  instruments  which  have 
come  to  this  country. 

The  85  is  used  at  Festiyals,  and  has  been  in  use  since  the  Kan 
dynasty.  It  is  evolyed  from  the  Koto,  which  has  25  strings  while 
the  S5  has  half  the  number,  or  18.  The  Wagoto  is  a  very  old  instru- 
ment and  said  to  date  from  the  Kami  no  Yo,  or  time  of  the  Gk)ds. 
It  is  something  like  the  Ohiku  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  In  the  mid- 
dle Kingdom  up  to  the  time  of  the  To  dynasty  music  was  after  the 
ancient  style,  but  with  the  So  dynasty  there  was  a  great  change. 
The  music  of  our  country  came  from  the  people  of  To,  therefore  it 
is  said  to  be  mostly  andent  and  not  to  exist  at  present  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  We  liaye  also  Korean  music,  but  it  is  said  there 
is  no  ancient  Korean  music  in  Korea  itself,  or  Chosen  as  it  fa 
now  called. 

In  all  ooontries  throoghoat  every  generation  music  and 
ceremonies  have  been  connected  with  Governments  therefore  when 
any  changes  in  Government  arise  the  old  music  is  overthrown  and 
lost  and  the  new  oomes  into  ezfatance.  In  Japan  there  fa  no 
new  music.  ^ 

At  the  time  of  Shotoka  Tafahi  musidans  were  chosen  who 
made  music  their  profeanon,  and  guarded  it,  therefore  for  over 
1000  years  music  has  oome  down  to  us  undisturbed,  and  has  been 
■either  changed  nor  lost  Thfa  fa  truly  a  wond  erful  and  important 
thing. 

In   the  Genji  Mooogatari  fa  found  the  statement  that  in 
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ancient  times  the  Koto  was  chiefly  used.  At  some  period  this 
teaching  was  lost^  aod  has  never  been  recovered.  The  teaching 
of  the  Biwa,  So,  hjxd  Japanese  Koto  have  come  to  us.  The 
Shakahachi  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Qenso  of  To.  It 
was  entirely  used  in  Classical  music.  At  some  time  this  was 
changed  and  it  now  is  the  music  of  the  lower  classea  lu  the 
Hoiioji  at  Nara  there  is  said  to  be  the  Shakahachi  upon  which 
Shotoka  Taishi  played.  The  length  is  one  foot  and  eight  bu.  It 
was  because  it  is  of  these  dimensions  that  it  was  called  Shaka- 
hachi, but  it  is  now  called  lasetsudan,  because  it  includes  one 
knot  of  bambodt  The  instrument  used  by  the  begging  priests  of 
io-dflj  is  wrongly  called  a  Shakuhachi.  It  is  really  a  kind  t)f 
Bosho  called  a  Sansettsudan  and  includes  three  knots.  The 
Boeho  was  formerly  used  for  classic  music.  The  way  of  making 
it  has  come  down  through  musicians^  but  no  one  of  to-day  can 
play  upon  it  The  musical  instruments  of  to-day  are  the  three 
string  instruments,  Biwa^  So  and  Japanese  Koto,  the  three  pipes; 
Sho^  Hichiiikiy  and  Yokofiiye,  and  the  three  drums ;  Eakko,  Taiko 
andShoka 

Amongst  the  ancient  songs  are  the  Ixnayo  and  Boyei  Though 
the  Iniayo  is  a  song  used  by  the  people  its  language  is  almost 
dawical  The  Wakakan  Boyei  is  a  collection  of  songs  made  by 
the  Dainagon  Kinto.  It  goes  with  both  Pipes  and  Strings,  and  is 
used  by  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  people.  The  vulgar 
sang  and  composed  song*  and  even  the  daughters  of  hotel-keepeis 
played  and  sang  to  these  instruments. 

When  Shiga  Hira  of  the  Taira  was  a  prisoner  at  Kamakura 
the  (Msiia  Seoju  came  and  played  the  Gojoraku  and  the  Doso- 
kosho  music  to  him  on  the  So  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  other 
music  High  and  low  alike  amused  themselves  with  classical  music. 
But  only  songs  and  dances  of  Japanese  origin  named  Shirabyoshi 
weie  liked  by  Eiyomori  of  the  Taira.    If  this  music  be  examined 
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it  will  be  found  different  from  the  music  of  to-day  and  to  have  a 
classical  foundation.  The  dance  known  as  the  Daito  and  used  by 
the  people  at  present  is  similar  to  the  ancient  ShirabjoBhi,  but  the 
music  now  used  is  not  the  origin aL 

The  Sarugaku  and  Dengaku  music  followed  that  of  the  Hojo 
period.  It  was  vulgar  music  written  by  the  musicians  of  the  time, 
but  not  performed  by  people  of  rank.  The  upper  ten  of  that  time 
took  pleasure  in  classical  music  only.  Nitta  Yoshisada  played  the 
flute,  A^hikaga  Takauji  the  Sho,  Kusunoki  Masashige  the  Biw& 
and  all  were  far  from  mean  players. 

When  the  Muromachi  house  came  to  an  end  the  Sarugaku 
flourished.  It  was  used  at  banquets  in  the  palace  and  was  the 
music  of  the  Shoguns  and  its  reign  lasted  within  the  seas  of  Japan 
for  over  200  years. 

The  Sarugaku  was  the  kind  of  mosic  used  by  the  actors  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  Its  tones  were  the  ancient  war  cries  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  not  at  all  peaceful  or  quiet. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  music  harmonizes  with  either  strings  or 
bamboos,  but  the  songs  of  the  Sarugaku  do  not.  The  notes  of  the 
flute  used  in  the  Sarugaku  do  not  agree  with  rules,  nor  harmonize 
with  strings.  The  shouts  of  the  singer  accompanying  the  Tsuzumi 
resemble  the  cries  of  criminals.  All  music  is  for  creatiDg  a  peace- 
ful mind,  but  the  Sarugaku  is  not  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  yell  of 
the  fighter,  and  people  who  find  pleasure  in  it  unknowingly  in- 
jure the  peacefulness  of  their  minds.  There  is  also  a  dance  called 
^^  .-  Sachiwaka  which  was  composed  by  a  man  named  Sachiwaka.  It 
y  "^  is  not  known  when  it  was  first  published,  but  it  is  said  to  be 

modern.  Although  called  a  dance  it  is  really  not  one,  but  conskts 
in  holding  a  fan  and  striking  the  hand  with  it  to  time  and  singing 
of  the  deeds  of  the  ancients.  This  like  the  Sarugaku  does  not 
harmonize  with  music,  and  is  not  peaceful  but  warlike. 

In  the  Mouogatari  of  the  Blwahoshi  the  story  of  the  house  of 
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TCuza  IB  mug  t<)  the  playing  of  the  Biwa^  Tukiiuigay  a  former 
lord  of  fihiiULiio,  taught  this  to  a  blind  man  named  ShobutBu  and 
made  him  sing  it  This  is  aaid  to  be  the  origin  of  the  song.  It  is 
older  and  though  the  moslc  cannot  be  said  to  be  peaeefbl,  it  is 
quieter  th&n  the  Samgaku. 

With  regard  to  the  Sekkyo  (that  is  the  exposition  of  Buddhist 
Scriptures)  its  teachers  were  amongst  the  followers  of  Shakl^a,  and 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  was  added  to  the  Shomyonem- 
butn.  It  was  composed  for  the  purpose  of  pemaading  people  to 
join  the  Buddhist  sect  Later  on  it  told  the  stories  of  the  loves 
and  sooows  of  the  ancients  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  Again 
to  indine  people  to  Buddha  it  took  the  story  of  some  famous 
pdest  to  show  the  shortness  of  man's  life.  The  language  used  is 
fot  the  most  part  that  of  the  people,  but  there  are  parts  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  vulgar  music  of  this  time.  At  one  time  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  beating  of  gongs  but  now  uneducated 
mosiciaBS  use  the  samisen.  The  Sekkyo  has  grief  and  pity  as  its 
subject^  and  honours  man's  tears.  Too  much  pity  in  music  is  the 
beginning  of  lewdness,  though  the  Sekkyo  cannot  be  called  lewd« 
^orori  is  very  similar  to  Sekkyow  Its  origin  is  not  quite  clear, 
people  flay  that  it  originated  in  the  daughter  of  one  named  Ono 
who  lived  in  modem  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  a 
piece  of  music  called  Jorori,  consisting  of  an  account  of  ancient 
history  in  12  chapters  made  and  sung  by  the  daughter  of  a  former 
headman  of  Yahagi,  a  post  town  of  the  province  of  Mikawa.  This 
music  after  a  time  became  very  popular,  and  to  it  was  added  an 
•account  of  the  doings  of  ancient  fordgneis  and  Japanese.  It  was 
not  the  same  all  over  the  country.  The  tunes  differed  in  the  east 
and  west  It  was  sung  chiefly  by  low  class  musicians  and  the 
blind.  At  fiist^  as  it  contained  an  account  of  the  fiEunous  ancientn, 
its  language  was  ciassic,  but  ss  it  became  popular  with  tlie  people 
It  told  the  stories  of  their  loves,  their  jealousies,  and  loss  of  lives  or 
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property  thzough  profligate  living.  Hence  its  language  became 
commonplace.  Though  the  ancient  language  of  the  Jorori  came 
from  a  poor  village  it  was  the  amusement  of  the  governing  class. 
It  was  not  a  very  long  piece  of  music,  and  it  is  no  more  used  by 
the  governing  classes. 

In  all  countries  where  evil  music  is  not  prohibited  the  people 
compose  all  kinds  of  low  songs,  and  men's  hearts  are  made  evil. 

In  the  "  Duties  of  a  King  "  as  written  in  the  Reiki  it  is  said 
that  in  the  times  of  the  Former  Kings  any  person  making  an 
immoral  song  was  punished  by  death.  Though  the  tunes  of  the 
people  used  always  to  be  bad  their  words  were  for  the  most  part 
classical.  At  present  they  are  very  low,  provincial  and  noisyi  and 
it  is  better  fur  the  hearezs  to  cover  their  ears.  The  85  was  ori- 
gin ally  only  used  in  classical  music,  but  now  it  is  not  so  and  a 
different  kind  of  music  has  been  made  for  it,  which  is  mostly  used 
by  the  people. 

It  was  first  used  in  Tnikushi  which  ib  the  old  name  for  Kiu- 
shlu,  and  is  called  Taukushiso.  The  music  for  this  came  down  to 
us  as  an  adaptation  of  the  claamcal  Tettengaku.  It  is  now  used 
with  all  kinds  of  songs.  Though  it  is  not  clasdcal  it  has  vezy  few 
bad  tones  in  it  The  Samisen  and  Eokiu  are  musical  instrnmentB 
used  by  the  people.  It  is  said  that  both  of  theae  have  come 
over  in  modem  times  from  the  Loochoo  islands,  where  they  are 
used  for  dassical  music,  but  in  Japan  for  the  vulgar  mxuAc  of 
the  people.  The  Samisen  is  very  like  the  Eokiu  of  the  Middle 
Sngdom.  The  Eokiu  is  similar  to  the  Euka^^  Though  the 
time  of  the  Eokiu  is  slightly  provindal,  yet  it  has  clasfdcal 
partk  The  Samisen  is  extremely  pleadng  to  the  eviL  The 
slightest  tone  from  the  Samisen  immediately  sets  the  evil  heart 
in  motion,  in  a  way  which  no  other  musical  instrument  can^ 
In  shape  it  is  something  like  the  Biwa,  but  the  playing  of  the 
Biwa  is  simple,  while  Samisen  playing  is  very  quick  and  oom- 
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plex,  and  it  accords  with  the  voice  of  man  better  than  any  other 
mnsical  insfcniment^  and  for  making  men  joyfol  is  much  thought 
of  bj  the  people.  Therefore  unless  the  Sekkyo,  Jorori  and  other 
songs  used  bj  the  people  are  played  to  the  music  of  Samisen,  their 
beauties  cannot  be  fully  shewn. 

All  the  evil  music  ef  the  people  is  played  by  quick  moye- 
ments  of  the  hands.  This  is  specially  noticed  in  the  Samisen  and 
thus  are  the  ears  of  the  people  made  glad  and  their  hearts  rejoice^ 

At  fiist  the  Samisen  was  only  used  by  the  blind,  and  low 
olaBB  musicians  but  now  even  the  best  classes  learn  it  and  of  course 
amongst  the  samurai  and  other  classes  there  are  a  large  number  of 
skilled  playeia  Were  the  language  puie,  both  the  Samisen  and 
Kokin  could  be  used  with  classical  music,  and  become  classic,  but 
they  are  used  with  only  bad  tunes  and  Tulgar  music,  and  are 
theiefore  altogether  bad,  just  as  such  instruments  as  the  S5  and 
Shakuhachi  if  they  were  used  for  eyil  music,  would  give  ouC 
Tulgar  tonea.  Thus  the  evil  tonee  are  not  the  crimes  of  the 
Instrument,  but  of  the  player. 

Nearly  all  music  is  based  upon  the  Toice  of  man.  If  the  voice 
of  man  be  pure  then  the  tones  of  strings  and  bamboos  will  be  pure 
too,  bat  if  his  voice  be  evil  so  will  be  the  tones  of  the  pipes  and 
ooids.  All  music  is  the  heart  set  to  the  tunes  of  songs  and  played, 
unless  the  evU  tones  of  the  songs  of  the  people  are  stopped,  evil 
music  cannot  be  put  down.  The  songs  of  the  vulgar  do  not  tell 
of  good,  but  of  evil  and  profligate  things. 

It  is  because  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  profligate 
tones  from,  childhood  that  they  please  the  heart  of  man.  In  the 
Middle  Kingdom  there  are  the  Haiy  u  (actos)  which  axe  the  same  as 
the  Kyogenshi  (a  kind  of  actor)  of  this  country.  The  Zatanigeki 
(theatrical  play)  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  the  same  as  the 
KabukL  (opera  ?)  of  this  country.  In  the  Middle  Kingdom  there 
is  a  law  for  the  Haiyu  which  compels  them  to  perform  plays  on 
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filial  piety  and  the  doings  of  loyal  letaiDera,  no  6Til  or  unlawinl 
matter  being  permitted.  This  is  because  of  the  fear  of  evil 
destroying  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  Kabnki  and  Eyogen 
of  to-day  panders  to  the  present  public  taste,  and  act  the  profligate 
doings  of  the  public  of  the  present  times.  Nothing  exceeds  this 
for  breaking  the  customs  ef  the  people.  It  is  all  evil  which  u 
sung  to  the  people.  When  the  customs  become  depraved  it  is  a 
calamity  for  the  country.  The  harm  that  evil  music  does  to 
government  is  very  far  reaching. 

In  ancient  times  Classical  Music  was  spread  all  over  the 
world,  and  all  people  took  their  pleasure  therefrom,  because  there 
was  no  vulgar  music  for  the  people.  But  later  all  kinds  of  ^nlgar 
music  were  made,  which  pleased  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  people 
and  they  seeing  that  it  represented  the  vulgar  heart  of  their  times 
were  amused  and  thought  it  funny,  and  thinking  the  Classical 
Music  not  BO  amusing  finally  would  have  it  no  more^  Though 
the  Sarugaku  is  provincial  and  vulgar,  and  is  only  the  voice  of 
fighters  and  killers  and  does  not  harmonize  with  pipes  and  strings 
yet  there  are  no  lewd  tones  in  it,  and  therefore  it  does  not  move 
men's  hearts  to  evil  All  other  vulgar  music  is  of  lewd  tone%  and 
starts  the  evil  heart  of  man. 

Of  the  popular  tones  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modem.  Though  the  ancient  music  were  bad,  the  classic 
language  of  Japan  was  used  but  it  was  easy  language,  then  as  the 
earth  advanced  in  age  the  customs  changed  and  the  music  became 
toQ  lew  and  disorderly  to  be  allowed  in  people's  houses  or  amongst 
relations.  This  is  what  is  known  as  customs  getting  depraved. 
If  classical  music  is  not  used  by  the  state,  and  bad  music  is  not 
prohibited,  this  is  what  happens.  The  saying  that  by  hearing  a  * 
person's  music  his  virtues  will  be  known  originated  firom  the 
beUef  that  music  comes  from  virtue.  We  can  judge  of  the  good 
or  bad  of  the  ancient  world,  by  examining  its  music    As  the 
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popoltt  mnno  is  from  the  people,  from  it  the  monk  of  the  people 
of  that  age  can  be  judged.  Jmt  es  vulgar  mumc  breaks  down 
cnefccmii^  so  by  a  miracle  of  heayen  claoucal  mudc  must  make 
CQrtome  pura  The  leaBon  that  it  la  aaid  that  there  ia  nothing 
which  equals  music  in  causing  change  is  that  the  power  of  classical 
music  changes  the  impure  into  the  pure,  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  pure  to  the  impure  u  the  result  of  vulgar  music.  The  reason 
that  the  sages  made  music  to  amuse  the  people  was  to  uphold  the 
ancient  customs  without  change  for  ever. 

It  IS  truly  a  deep  conception  that  the  state  is  built  up  upon 
the  foundation  ef  music  and  ceremony  placed  side  by  side.  The 
Military  Laws  of  Sonbu  and  Gk)ki,  the  plan  of  Botan  and  Soshi  ol 
leaving  evezything  to  fkid,  the  Punishments  of  Shiufiigai  and 
Kanpi,  the  Laws  of  Shoo  and  Bishi,  and  the  hundreds  of  othen^ 
their  principles  of  government  were  good,  bat  because  they  dis- 
pensed with  Music  and  Ceremony,  though  they  might  have  kept 
the  world  governed  in  peace  for  a  time,  could  not  govern  and 
civilize  it  for  long.  The  two  Emperots  (Giyo  and  Shun)  and  three 
EingD  (of  Ea,  In,  and  Shu  dynasties)  employed  the  Music  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  sages  and  therefore  governed  the  world  in  peace. 

Therefore  in  later  times  did  any  wish  to  learn  from  the  go- 
vernment of  former  kings,  they  must  uphold  music  and  ceremony. 
Fortunately  in  Japan  the  aocient  music  has  come  down  to  ua, 
and  if  used  by  the  Emperor,  the  Samurai  and  others  it  will  be  a 
foundation  to  work  upon,  but  the  vulgar  music  and  dances  of  the 
pveoent  must  be  put  down,  as  much  as  posaible,  so  a  law  ought  to 
be  made  that  the  Sekkyo  and  Jorori  shall  only  tell  of  the  filial 
piety,  brotherly  love  and  duty  of  the  ancients,  and  not  of  their 
depravity  and  disorder,  and  that  all  which  hurts  the  life  of  man 
in  the  way  of  dances  and  theatricals  shall  be  abolished.  If  all 
evil  and  disorder  be  banished  from  provincial  songs  and  dances 
evil  can  be  kept  from  men,  and  pure  customs  and  long  life  to  the 
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state  can  be  eBtablkhed.    This  ig  the  teaching  of  the  Mmic  and 

Geremonies  of  the  former  kings. 

In  my  attempt  to  translate  an  Essay  from  one  of  the  writeis 
suggested  to  this  Society  by  Sir  Ernest  Satow  I  have  not  only  to 
plead  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  Political  Economy,  but  in 
choosing  the  Essay  on  Music,  I  have  further  to  crave  your  pardon 
because  of  my  absolute  ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  difficulty  of 
putting  into  suitable  English  the  equivalents  of  Dazai's  technical 
t3rm8  has  also  been  too  much  for  me,  as  the  words  which  I  have 
translated  Vulgar  and  Classical,  Music  and  Songs,  Tones  and 
Words,  have  perhaps  a  deeper  significance  than  I  have  given  them. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


General  Mjsetinq, 

A  (General  MeetiDg  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held 
at  the  Parish  BaildingB,  No.  54,  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  February 
7, 1900  at  4  p.m.,  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  being  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  adopted  as  print- 
ed in  the  '*  Japan  Mail. "  Mr.  Lloyd  read  a  paper  by  W.  G.  As- 
ton, Esq.,  C.M.G.  on  "Chhoi-Chnng,  a  Korean  Marchen";  the 
Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  both  the  author 
and  the  reader  for  the  very  interesting  paper, — the  first  of  its  kind 
read  before  the  Society. 

Professor  E.  W.  Clement  actel  as  Secretary  pro.  tem. 


ANNUAii  Meetino. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held 
at  the  Parish  Buildings,  No.  54,  Tsukiji  on  Wednesday,  Dec  12th, 
1900,  at  4  p.m.,  Dr.  D.  0.  Greene,  Vice-President,  being  in  the 
chair. 

The  minute?  of  the  previous  meetinq;  were  tak-^n  as  re-id. 

The  business  of  the  Annual  Meeting  first  came  up  for  discus- 
sion. The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Council 
for  the  past  year. 

Annuai,  Pkport  of  the  COUNaL. 
Session  1900. 

Only  one  paper  was  read  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  dnring 
1900, «  Chhoi  Ching,  a  Korean  Mftrchen,'*  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq.,  CM  G., 
until  the  Annnal  Meeting  in  December,  when  papers  by  Miss  S  Ballard 
OD  **  Some  tales  from  the  Uji  Shui  Monogatari,"  and  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq.,  on 
^  Daad  on  Japanese  Music,"  were  presented.  Several  other  papers  were 
promised,  bat  nnfortmiately  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  writers  to  have 
them  ready  in  time  for  the  session  just  concluded.  It  is  confidently  anti- 
cipated that  several  papers  of  interest  will  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
Society  daring  the  ensning  year  when  it  is  hoped  that  revived  interest  will 
be  shown  in  its  proceedings. 
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The  Council  regret  very  much  t«  have  to  announce  the  resignation  of 
9ir  Ernest  Satow,  K.C.M.G.,  owing  to  his  transfer  to  Peking.  They  feel 
that  his  departure  is  a  deep  loss  to  the  Society,  conscious  as  they  are  of 
the  many  and  great  services  he  has  continually  rendered  to  it. 

10  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  members ;  and  3  mem- 
bers have  resigned. 

The  Hon  Treasurer  read  the  Treasurer's  Report. 

Honorary  Treasurer  in  account  with  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Session  of  1900. 

Dr. 

To  Balance  from  last  year 2,049  7^ 

To  Entrance  Fees.    7  members   35.oo 

,»  Annual  Subscriptions    258.00 

p  life  Subscription  (N.R.) 30.00 

,f  Sale  of  Transactions,  Librarian  ...    6249 
>*    „    „  »         „  Treasurer ...    46.89 

„    „    „  „  ,.  Kelly      and 

Walsh 6760    176.98 

„  Si^ecial  from  Sir  Ernest  Salow  for  Printing    300  00 

„  Interest  at  Banks 98.16       898.14 

2  947.86 
Cr. 

By  Printing,  vol.  27  pt.  1 295.90 

„  Priming,      „       pi.  4 20592 

„  Prindng,     „       pt.  3 1,158.50 

„  Printing,      „       Supplement ..  70,20 1,730.52 

„  Library,  Assistant  9  mos 90.CO 

„  Postage,printing  wrappers,  etc.        139-99    229.99 
„  Corresponding  Secy.  P.C's  &  po&tage     ...      16.15 

„  Treasurer,  postage  and  stationery    17.00 

„  Caretaker  6,00 

.,  Rent  100,  Insurance  100 200.00    2,199.66 

Bal.  H.  K.  &  a  B.  Co 69.04 

W.  M.  B.  G.  K 679.16       748.20 

2,947,86 
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E.  &  O.  E. 
J,  McD.  Gardiner,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Examined,  compared  with  vouchers  and  found  correct. 

R.  S.  Miller. 

D.  Macdonald. 
Dec.  12,  1900. 
Both  of  the  reports  were  approved. 


NE^v  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year :— President,  Rev.  D.  C  Greene,  D.  D. ;  Vice-President, 
Rev.  A.  Lloyd ;  Vice-President,  (Yokohama),  J.  F.  Lowder,  Esq. ;  Corres- 
ponding  Secretary,  Arthur  Hyde  I^y,  Esq.;  Corresponding  Secretary 
(Yokohama',  Rev.  E.  S.  Booth;  Treasurer,  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  Esq.; 
Ubrarian,  Rev.  C  H.  Evans.  Members  of  Council ;— R  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  B. 
H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq.,  R.  Masujima,  Esq.,  H.  G.  Parlett, 
Esq.,  Rev.  W.  J.  White,  Ph)f.  E.  W.  Qement,  Prof.  E.  C.  Griffin,  Prof.  E. 
H.  Vickers,  Dr.  Riess. 

The  Chairman  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Pre- 
sident, Sir  Ernest  Satow,  had  been  compelled  to  resign  his  post  on  account 
of  his  appointment  to  Peking  as  H.  B.  M's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  expressed  his  individual  regret  as  well  as  the 
regret  of  the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  loss  thus  sustained.  Sir  Emes^ 
would,  he  said,  be  very  sorely  missed  on  the  Council  as  he  took^up  work 
devolving  no  small  burden  on  them.  Tlie  public  were  much  more  exacting 
now. 

A  paper  by  Miss  S.  Ballard,  entitled  "  Some  Tales  from  the  Uji  Shui 
Monogatari "  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Kirby's  papej 
"  Dazai  on  Japanese  Music  "  was  read  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Both  papers  were 
received  with  much  interest  and  the  thanks  of  the  Sodety  conveyed  to  the 
writers  by  Dr.  Greene.  They  will  appear  among  the  transactions  of  the 
Society  as  soon  as  they  c^n  be  printed. 

A  proposed  alteration  of  Art.  15  of  the  Constitution  was  laid  before 
the  meeting.  The  rule  as  proposed  will  read  i^**  All  members  of  the 
Society  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council.  They  shall  as  a  rule  be  proposed 
at  one  meeting  of  the  Society  and  balloted  for  at  the  next,  one  black  ball 
in  five  to  exclude,  biU  the  Onmc'l  may  if  they  deem  it  admaaiie,  propose 
ttwd  ^€ti  a  member  at  one  and  tl.e  tame  meeting.  Their  election  shall  be 
annoanced  at  the  General  Meeting  following."  The  (Chairman  explained 
that  the  alteration  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  Council  as  it  sometimts 
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happened  that  some  time  elapsed  between  their  meetings — in  summer  for 
example,  with  the  result  of  keeping  persons  desirous  9f  joining  the  Society 
waiting  for  election. 
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APPENDIX     A. 
List  of  Papers  during  tiik  Session  of  le^^r 

1.  Chhoi-Chhung,  a  Korean  Marchen by  W.G.  Aston,  Es(i.,  C.M.G 

2.  Some  Talcs  from  the  Uji  Shiu  Monogatari by  Miss  S.  Ballard. 

3.  Dazai  on  Japanese  Music by  R.  J.  Kirbv,  Esq. 


APPENDIX     B. 
List  of  Exchanges  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
American  Gec^^phical  Society,  N«w  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

„        Oriental  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

„        Philological  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn.  U.  S.  A. 

„        Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Anthropologische  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  Austria. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Anstalian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Sydney. 
Bataviasch  Genootschap,  Batavia,  Java. 
Buddhist  Text  Society,  Calcutta. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bureau  of  Education,        „  „ 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 
China  Review,  Hongkong. 
Chinese  Recorder,  Shanghai. 
Cosmos  de  Guido  Cora,  2,  Via  Goito,  Rome,  Italy. 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft  ft!r  Natur  und  Volkerkundc  Oslasiens,  Tokio. 
Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Leipzig. 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Suivey  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

U.  S.  A. 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  St.  Petersburg* 
Imperial  library,  Ueno  Park,  Tokiu. 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Tukio. 
Japan  Society,  London, 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Tdkio. 

Johns  Hopkms  University  Publications,  Baliimore,  Md  ,  U.  S.  A. 
Journal  Asiatique,  Paris. 
Mus^  Guimet,  Paris. 
Pekin  Oriental  Society,  Pekin. 
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Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

,,  „  „        Bombay  Bnmcb. 

„         „  „        Ceylon  Branch,  Colombo 

„  „  „        China  Branch,  Shanghai. 

,y         „  „        Straits  Branch,  Singapore. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  Kildare  St,  Dublin. 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. 
Royal  Society,  London. 

„  „        of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

„         „        Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

'„  „        Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C 
Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid,  Madrid. 
Sociedad  de  Geographia  de  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
Socidt^  d'Anthropologie,  Pferis. 
Soct^t^  de  Geographie,  Paris. 
State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

„  „    Dept.  of  Agriculture,        „  „ 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 
Vereins  ftir  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig. 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences  Arts  and  Ijetters,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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90 
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Bjoks  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

«  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Wells  Williams,  L.L.D.,  by  Frederick 
Wells  Williams,  New  Haven. 

*'  Oriental  Studies/'  from  Oriental  Club,  Ph'dadelphia. 

"  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Spanischen  Sierra  Nevada.'*  Dr.  J.J.  Rein, 
Bonn. 

"  Pcriplus."    Baron  Nordenskjold,  Stockholm. 

«  A  Naturalist  in  Mexico."    F.  C.  Baker,  Giicago. 

"  Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Oral  Method  in  America  as  told  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard."    Washington. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


Honorary  Members. 

Arnold,  K.  c.  s.  I.,  Sir  Edwin,  Daily  Telegraph  Office,  Lqpdon,  England. 

.Vsion,  c.  M.  G.,  W.  G.,  The  Bluff,  IJcer.  E.  Devon,  England. 

Day,  Prof.  Geo.  E,  Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Edkins,  D.  d  ,  Kev.  Joseph,  Shanghai,  China. 

Hepburn,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  J.  C.  71,  Glenwood  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New 

Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
Nordenskj5ld,  Baron  A.,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Powell,  Major  J.  W.,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  U  S.  A 
Rein,  Prof.  J.  J.,  Bonnam-Rhein,  Germany. 
Satow,  K.  c.  M.  G.,  Sir  Ernest  M.,  British  Legation,  Peking. 
Severini,  Prof.  Antclmo,  Piazza,  San  Marco,  Florence,  Italy. 


Life  Members. 

^Uexander,  Rev.  R.  P.,  Hirosaki. 

^\merman,  D.  D.,  Rev.  James  L.,  25  East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Arrivet,  J.  B.,  133,  Haramachi,  Koishikawa,  Tokio. 

Atkinson,  r.  s.  C,  R.  W.,  44,  London  Sq.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S.,  Boston,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 

Bissct,  F.  L.  s.,  J.,  9  Greeuhill  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Blanchet,  Rev.  C.  T.,  Philmont,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Booth,  Rev.  E.  S.,  178,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Brinkley,  R.  a.,  Capt.  F.,  TOkiO. 

Brown,  Capt,  A.  R.,  Dhuhill  House,  Helensburgh,  Argyll.  Scolland. 

Caiy,  Rev.  Otis,  Karasumaru,  KiOio. 

Carsen,  T.  G.,  Bannfield,  Coleraine,  Ireland. 

Center,  Alex.,  Pacific  Mail  Office,  San  Franscisco. 

Chamberlain,  B.  H..  Miyanoshita,  Ilakone. 

Cheon,  A.,  Hanoi,  Tonkin. 

Clarke-Thomhill,  T.  B.,   Rushton    Hall,    Kettering,    Northamplonshire, 

England. 
Clement,  E.  W^,  39,  Nichome.  Fujimicho,  Kojimachi,  Tokio. 
Conder,  J.,  13,  Nishi  Konya  cho,  Kiobashi,  T6ki6. 
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Cooper,  L.  L.  D.,  C.  J.,  Mundford,  Norfo  k,  England. 
Dautremer,  J.,  Hankow,  China. 
Deas,  V.  W.,  12,  Magdalo  Place,  Edinburgh. 
De  Bunsen,  M.,  Abbey  Ixxlge,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
Dickins,  F.  V.,  University  of  Ix)ndon,  Burlington  Gardens,  I/>ndon.  W, 
Dillon,  E.,  13,  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  Ixjndon,  S.  W. 
Divers  M.  d.,  k.  r.  s.,  Edward,  c/o  P^re  Kvrard,  35.  Tsukiji,  Tdkio.  (absent). 
Dixon,  F.  R.  s.  E.  J.  M.,  5886,  Von  Verein  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
Dixon,  M.  A.,  Rev.  William  Gray,  Warrnanibool,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Duer,  v.,  Shiba  Koenchi,  Tokio. 
Du  Bois,  M.  p.,  Francis^  27,  Rue  de  la  Lepinierc,  Paris. 
Eaves,  Rev.  Geo.,  Poste  Rcstante,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Eby,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Fearing,  D.,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A. 
Flemmich,  O.  C,  Alton  House,  Roehampton,  England. 
Gay,  A.  O.,  2,  Yokohama. 
Giussani,  C,  224  a,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Glover,  T.  B..  Shiba  Koenchi,  Tokio. 
Goodrich,  J.  Kmg,  Kot5  Gakko,  Ki5io. 
Gookin,  F.  W.,  20  Walton  Place,  Chicago. 
Gowland,  W.,  13,  Russell  Road,  London. 
Greene,  d.  d..  Rev.  D.  C,  22.  Nakano  cho,  Ichlgaya,  Tokio. 
Gribble,  Henry,  Shanghai,  China. 
Griffis,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Ithaca,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 
Griffiths,  E.  A.  (absent  . 
Groom,  A.  H.,  Kul>e. 

Gubbins,  C  ^f.  (/.,  J.  H.,  H.  B.  M.  Legation,  .Soul,  Corea. 
Mall,  Frank,  Elmira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Hall,  M.  A.,  John  Carey,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Kobe. 
Haltori,  I.,  Morioka. 
HeUyer,  T.  W.,  Kobe. 

Holme,  F.  L.  s.,  C,  The  Red  House,  Bixley  Heath,  Kent,  England. 
Hope,  R.  C,  Grangefield,  Scarborough,  England. 
Hunt,  H.  J.,  Hunt  &  Co.,  Yokohama. 
James,  F.  S.,  119,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Kinch,  Edward,  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 
Kirkwood,  M.,  Hotel  Metropole,  Tokio. 

Knott,  D.  s.  c.,  F.  R.  s.  E.,  Cargill  G.,  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh. 
Lay,  Arthur  Hyde,  H.  B.  M.  legation,  Tokio. 

Liberty,  Lazenby,  J.  P.,  The  Manor  Hou»e,  The  Ijce,  Gr.  Missendcn, 
Bucks,  England. 
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Longford,  J.  H.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Nagasaki. 

Low.  C.W.,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  England. 

Lowell,  Percival,  53,  State  St ,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith,  708,  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Lyall,  Sir  J.,  c/o  Messrs.  H.  S.  King,  Cornhill,  London. 

McDonald,  M.  D.,  D.,  4.  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Maclagan,  Robert,  Cadogan  Place,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

Marshall.  D.  D.,  Rev  T.  48,  McConnick  Block,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

Maisball,  m.  a.,  f.  r.  s  k..  Prof.  D.  H.,  Queen's  University,   Kingston, 

Canada. 
Masnjima,  R.,  3,  Itchome,  Uchisaiwaicho,  Tokio. 
Miller,  Rev.  E.  Rothesay,  Morioka. 
Milne,  f.  g.  s ,  f.  r.  s.,  John,  14,  Shide  Hill  House,  Newport,  Isle  of 

Wight,  England. 
Morgan,  Geo.  D.,  6,  East  40th  St..  New  York,  U.  S.  A 
Morse,  C.  J.,  1825,  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston.  Ill,  U.  S.  A. 
Morse,  W.  H.,  c/o  Messrs  Smith,  Baker  &  Co.,  176,  Yokohama. 
Napier,  H.  W.,  Milton  House.  Bowling,  Scotland. 
Olcott,  Colonel  Henry  S.,  Adgar,  Madras,  India. 
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Satow,  F.  A  ,  Cairo. 
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Sermrier,  Dr.  L.,  Batavia,  Java 

Shand,  W.  J  S.,  c/o  A.  A.  Shand,  Paris  Bank,  Lombard  St.,  London,  E.  C. 
Shaw,  Yen :  Archdeacon,  2  Kasumicho,  Azabu. 
Shortall  J.  G..  108,  Deaiborn  St..  Qiicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Spencer,  Ph.  D.  Prof.  J.  O.,  Aoyama,  Tokio. 
Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.,  Aoyama  Tokio. 
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U.  S.  A. 
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Stone,  W.  H.,  3,  Aoi  cho  Akasaka.  Tokio. 
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Trcvilhick,  F.  H.,  Penzance,  Cornwall,  England. 
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Cruickshank,  W.  J.,  c/o  Mourilyan  Heimann  &  Co.,  35,  Yokohama,  (absent  ]* 
D'Anethan,  Baron,  Belgian  Legation,  Nagata-cho,  Tokio. 
Davidson,  Jas.  W.,  U.  S.  Consul,  Tamsui,  Formosa. 
Davies,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Kobe. 
Dearing,  Rev.  J.  L.  D.  D.,  72,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Pening,  W.,  Sendai. 
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Dooman,  Rev.  I.,  Kobe. 

Droppers,  Prof.  Garrett,  Vermillioll,  So.  Dak,  U.  S.  A. 

Dumelin,  A.,  90-A,  Yokohama. 

PZvans,  Rev.  C.  H.,  54,  Tsukiji,  T5kio. 

Evington,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  Nagasaki. 

Favre-Brandt,  J.,  145,  Bluff,  Yokohama 

I'lsher,  (jalen  M.,  22,  Nakanocho,  Ichigaya,  T5ki0. 

Florenz,  Dr.  Karl.  102,  Hara-machi,  Koishikawa,  TOkio. 

Foxwcll,  E.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Francis,  D.  D,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.,  1 501,  Central  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.» 

U.  S  X 
Gardiner.  J.  McD.,  40,  Tsukiji,  Tokio.  (absent). 
Greig,  Arnold  A.,  East  View  Ockbrook,  near  Derby. 
Griffin,  C.  S.,  Imperial  University,  Tokio. 
Guy,  Rev.  H.  H  ,  Myogadani,  Koishikawa,  Tokio. 
Herod,  J  R.,  New  York  City. 
Hind,  Rev  J.,  Koknra,  Fukuoka  Ken. 
Irwin,  K  W.,  7,  Tsuna-machi,  Mita,  Shib«,  Tokio. 
Isawa,  S.,  Higher  Normal  School,  T6ki5. 
Jameson,  C,  M.  (?.,  G.,  c/o  Foreign  Office,  England. 
Kfloo,  J.,  Higher  Nomud  School,  Tokio. 
Kemiy,  W.  J.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Tainan,  Formosa. 
K^fne,  Rev.  G.  J.,  Minami-machi,  Ushigome,  Tokio. 
Key,  U  A.  E.,  U.  S.  Legation,  Tokio 
King,  Rev.  A.  F.,  11,  Sakaecho,  Shiba,  Tokio. 

Kirby,  R.  J.  8,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Knox,  n  D.,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Union  Theological  Seminary   New  York  City, 
U.  S.  A. 

Layaid,  R.  de  6 ,  H.  B.  M.  Cbnsul,  Tamsui,  Formosa. 

Leavitt,  Rev.  E ,  32,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Lehmann,  Rudolph,  30  Doshin  machi,  Koishikawa^  Tokio. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  A.,  56,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

LSnholm,  Dr.  J.,  8,  Kag»  Yashiki,  TSkio. 

Lowder,  J.  F.,  75,  Yokohama 

Lowther,  Gerard,  Britbh  Embassy,  Washington. 

MacCanley,  Clay,  25,  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

MacNair,  Rev.  T.  M ,  2,  Nishimachi,  Nihon-enoki,  Tokio. 

Madeley.  Rev.  W.  F ,  Scndal. 

McKim,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  38,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Mason,  \V.  B.,  Shiba  Koenchi,  Tokio. 

Jderiwclher,  C,  Box  65,  Washington,  D.  C ,  U.  S,  A- 
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Miyabe,  Dr.  K.,  Agricultural  College,  Sapporo. 

Miller,  R.  S.,  United  States  Legation,  T6ki5. 

Morrison,  James  S.    200,  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Morse,  F.  S.,  Kobe. 

Murdock,  J.  45  Shimo  Takanawa,  Shiba  Ku,  Tokio. 

Paget,  R.  S.  British  Agency,  Cairo. 

Parlett,  11.  G.  H.  B.  M.  Legation,  Tokio. 

Parshley,  Rev.  W.  B.,  66,  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Patton,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Karasumarudori,  Kioto. 

Paul,  Dr  M.  F.,  Nagasaki. 

Perin,  Rev.  G.  L ,  lioston,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 

Perry,  T.  F.,  Sakurada-machi,  Azabu,  Tokio. 

Pielers,  Rev.  A ,  Kagoshima. 

Pigott,  II.  C,  35,  Yokohama. 

Polianovsky,  M.,  Russian  I^egation,  Tokio. 

Poole,  Otis  A ,  178,  Yokohama. 

Pruett,  Rev.  R.  L.,  3,  Kawaguchi-mtchi,  Osaka. 

Rentiers,  J  B ,  H.  B.  M.  Legttion,  T5ki6. 

Rivon,  Michel,  5  bis,  Place  de  Panth6on,  Paris. 

Riess,  Dr.  Ludwing,  Imperial  University,  Tokio. 

Ryde  Rev.  V.  L.,  89  St.  Helen's  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  London,  W. 

Schedel,  Jos ,  Axilla  Edel,  Wildensorgerweg,  No.  3.  Bamberg,  Bavaria. 

Schcrer,  Rev   J  A.  B    Cabscnt). 

Scriba,  M.  D.,  J.,  19,  Hirakawacho  Sanchome,  Tokio. 

Scott,  Rev.  John,  5,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Soper.  Rev.  Julius,  Aoyama,  Tokio, 

Spooner,  Professor  D.  B  ~  Siamese  Legation,  T5kio. 

Swe  t.  Rev.  C.  F ,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Swift,  J.  T.,  6  Urasanigakucho  Snrugadai. 

Takagi,  Dr.  Baron,  10,  Nishi  konya-cho,  Kidbashi,  Tokio. 

Terry,  H.  T.,  13,  Reinanzaka,  Akasaka,  Tokio. 

Thomson    Rev.  R.  A.,  39,  Nichome,  Kitano-machi,  K5be. 

Tison   A.  M.,  L.  I.,  n.,  A  ,  66,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Topping,  Rev.  Henry,  30- A,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Troup,  James,  ShedBeld  Grange,  Botley,  Hampshire,  England. 

Tyng.  Rev.  T.  S.,  Nara 

Van  de  Polder   L,  Netherlands  Legation,  T5kio. 

Vickers,  Enoch  Howard,  71,  Isaragomachi,  Shiba,  Tdkio. 

Walford,  A.  B.,  10,  Yokohama,    (absent) 

Walne,  Rev.  E.  N.,  Nagasaki. 

Walsh,  T.,  Villa  Monte  Fonte,  12,  Poggio  Imperi^c,  Florencei  Italy. 
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Walter,  W.  B.,  c/o  Jardine  Mathesoa  &  Co.,  Yokohama. 

Watkin,  R.  G.,  Hotel  Mitropole,  Tdkiu.     (absent). 

Weipert,  Dr.  H.,  Ccrman  Consul,  SSul,  Corea. 

Weston,  Rev.  Walter,  c/o  Rev.  C.  G.  Gardner,  Kobe. 

White,  Rev.  W.  J.,  6,  Tsukiji,  Tokio. 

Whitehead,  J.  Beethom,  H-  B.  M.  Legation,  Tokio. 

WOeman,  A.  E.,  H.  B.  M.  Vice  Consul,  Kobe. 

Wood,  Pfof.  K.  E.,  Nara, 

Woodd,  C.H-B.,  II,  Sakaecho,  Shiba,  Tokio.     (absent). 

Woodward,  A,  M.  Tracy,  c/o  Shoyekikan  Head  Office,  Osaka. 

Wyckoff,  M.  N.,  Meiji  Gakuin,  Shiiokane,  Tokio. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASIATIC 
SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


Revised  Mabch,  1897. 


NAME  AND  OBJECTSw 

AxT.  L  The  Name  of  the  Society  ihall  be  The  Asiatic  Society 

OP  Japan. 

Akt.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shtll  be  to  collect  and  publish 

bformation  on  subjects  relating  to  Japan  and  other  Asiatic 
Countries. 

Akt.  UL  Communications  on  other  sobjects  may,  within  the  dis- 

cretion of  the  Council,  be  received  by  the  Society,  but  shall 
not  be  published  among  the  Papers  forming  the  Transactions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

AxT.  IV.  The  Society   shall   consbt  of   Honorary  and  Ordinary 

Members. 
Art.  V.  Honorary    Members   shall   be   admitted   upon    special 

grounds,  to  be  detennined  in  each  case  by   the   Council. 

They  shall  not  be  resident  in  Japan   and  shall  not  pay  an 

entrance  fee  or  annual  subscription. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Art.  VI.  Ordinary  Members  shall  pay,  on  their  election,  an  entrance 

fee  of  Five  ym  and  subscription  for  the  current  year. 
Those  resident  in  Japan  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription 
of  Five  yen.  Those  not  resident  in  Japan  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  Three  yen. 

Any  Member  elected  after  June  30th  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  subscription  for  the  year  of  his  election 
unless  he  wishes  to  receive  the  Transactions  of  the  past 
session  of  the  Society. 

Ordinary   members  resident  in  Japan  may  become  life 


0.  Od  elcctioii  by  paybg  the  entrance  fee  and  the  sum 
af  fifty  ysn. 
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h.  At  any  time  afterwafds  within  a  period  of  twenty 
years  by  pa]ring  the  sum  of  fifty  yan^  Itm  ytn  s.So 
for  each  year  of  membenhtp ; 
e.  After  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  on  application  to 

the  Treasurer  without  further  payment. 
Ordinary  members  not  resident  in  Japan  my  become  life 
members  :— 
a  On  election  by  paying  the  entrance  fee  and  the  sum 

of  thirty  yen; 
h.  At  any  time  afterwards  within  a  period  of  twenty  years 
by  pajring  the  sum  of  thirty  yen,  less  yen  1.50  for 
each  year  of  membership ; 
c    After  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  on  application  to 

the  Treasurer  without  further  payment. 
Members  hitherto  resident  in  Japan  who  leave  it  with  the 
intention  of  resident  permanently  abroad  shall  for  the  pitr- 
poae  of  their  subsequent  subscriptions,  or  life-membership, 
be  regarded  as  members  not  resident  in  Japan,  provided  the 
Treasurer  is  notified  of  their  change  of  residence. 
Art.  Vn,  The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

Any  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  by  the  30th  of  June  shall  be  reminded  of  his  omission 
by  the  Treasurer.  If  his  subsoiption  still  remains  unpaid 
on  the  31st  of  December  of  that  year,  he  shall  be  considered 
to  have  resigned  his  Membership. 
Art.  VIU.  Every  Member  ishall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications 
of  the  Society  during  tiie  period  of  his  Membership. 

OFFICERS. 

Aet.  IX  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be:— 

A  President. 
Two  Vice-Presidents. 
A  G)rresponding  Secretary. 
Two  Recording  Secretaries. 
A  Treasurer. 
A  Librarian. 

CXDUNCIL. 
Art.  X.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council 

composed  of  the  Officers   for  the  current  year  and  ten 
ordinary  Members.  , 
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MEBTING8. 

Akt.  XI.  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Meetings  of  the 

Conndl  shall  be  held  as  the  Council  shall  have  appointed 
and  announced. 

Akt.  Xn.  The   Annual   Meeting  of  the   Society  shall  be  held  in 

December,  at  which  the  Council  shall  present  its  Annual 
Report  and  the  Treasurer's  Statements  of  Accounts,  duly 
audited  by  two  Members  nominated  by  the  President. 

Akt.  Xin.  Nine  Members  shall  form  a  quonun  at  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  Five  Members  at  a  Council  Meeting.  At 
all  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  a  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Meeting.  The  Chairman  shall  not  have  a 
vote  unless  there  is  an  equality  of  votes. 

Akt.  XIV.  Visitors  (including  representatives  of  the  Press)  may  be 
admitted  to  the  General  Meetings  by  Members  of  the 
Society,  but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  address  the  Meeting 
except  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 

Akt.  XV.  All  Members  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by   the 

Council.  They  shall  be  proposed  at  one  Meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  balloted  for  at  the  next,  one  black  ball  in  five 
to  exclude;  and  their  Election  shall  be  announced  at  the 
General  Meeting  following. 

Akt.  XVI.  The  Officers  and  other  Members  of  Council  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year. 

Art.  X^^.  The  Council  shall  fiU  up  all  Vacancies  in  its  Membership 
which  occur  between  Annual  Meetings. 

PUBLICATION. 

Art.  XVIII.     The  published  Transactions  of  the  Society  shall  contain:— 
(i)  Such  papers  and  notes  read  before  the  Society  as  the 
Council  shall  have  selected,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
discussion  thereon : 

(2)  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings : 

(3)  And  at  the  end  of  each  annual  volume,  the  Reports 
and  Accounts  presented  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
the  Conatitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society  and  a 
List  of  Members. 

Akt.  XIX.  Twenty-five  separate  copies  of  each  published  paper  shall 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  and  the  same  number 
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shall  be  leserved  by  the  Coancil  to  be  dispoied  of  is  it 

sees  fit. 
Art.  XX.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  distribute  oopies  of  the 

Transactions  at  its  discretion. 
Art.  XXI.        The  Council  shall  have  power  to  publish,  in  separate 

form,  papers  or  documents  which  it  considers  of  sufficient 

interest  or  importance. 
Art.  XXn.       Papers  accepted  by  the  Council  shall  become  the  property 

of  the  Society  and  cannot  be  published  anywhere  without 

consent  of  the  Council. 
Acceptance  of  a  paper  for  reading  at  a  General  Meeting 

of  the  Society  does  not  bmd  the  Society  to  its  publication 

afterwards.    But  when  the  Council  has  decided  not   to 

publish  any  paper  accepted  for  reading,  that  paper  shall  be 

restored  to  the  author  without  any  restriction  as  to  iu 

further  use. 

MAKING  OF  BY-LAWS. 
Art.  XXIII.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  and  amend  By- 
Laws  for  its  own  and  the  Society's  guidance  provided  that 
these  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution;  and  a 
General  Meeting,  by  a  majority  vote,  may  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 
Art.  XXIV.  None  of  the  foregoing  Articles  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  amended  except  at  a  General  Meeting  by  a  vole  of  two- 
thirds  of^the  Members  present,  and  only  if  due  notice  of  th^ 
proposed  Amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous 
General  Meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 


GENERAL  MEETINGS. 
Art.  I.  The  Session  of  the  Society    shall    coincide    with  the 

Calendar    Year,    the    Annual    Meeting    taking   place    in 

December. 
Akt   II.  Ordinarily  the  Session  shall  consist  of  nine    monthly 

General  Meetings;    but  it  may  include  a  leas  or  greater 

nomber  when  the  Council  finds  reason  for  such  a  change. 
Art.  III.  The  place  and  time  of  Meeting  shall  be  fixed  bf  the 

Council,  preference  being  given,  when  the  Meeting  is  held 

in  T5kio,  lo  4  p.m.  on  the  Second  Wednesday  of  each 

numth.    The  place  of  meeting  may  be  in  Yokohama  when 

the  occasion  is  favourable. 
Art.  IV.  Timely  notice  of  every  General  Meeting  shall  be  sent 

by  post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  resident  in  Toki5 

or  Yokohama. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

Art.  V.  The  Order  of  Business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be :  - 

(I     Action  on  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting; 

(2)  Communication  from  the  Council; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Business; 

(4)  The  Reading  and  Discussion  of  papers. 

The  above  order  shall  be  observed  except  when  the 

Chairman  shall  rule  otherwise. 
At  Annual  Meetings  the  Order  of  Business  shall  include, 

in  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters : — 

(5)  The  Reading  of  the  Council's  Annual  Report  and 
Treasurer's  account,  and  snbmis^on  of  these  for  the 
action  of  the  Meeting  upon  them; 

(6)  The  Election  of  Officers  and  Council  as  directed  by 
Articl  •  XVI.  of  the  Constitution. 

MEETINGS  OF  COUNaL. 

Art.  VI.  The  Council  shall  appoint  its  own  Meetings,  preference 

as  to  time  being  given  to  4  P.M.  on  the  First  Wednesday 
of  tach  month 
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Art.  VTT.  Timely  nodoe  of  every  Council  Meeting  shall  be  sent  by 
post  to  the  addfess  of  every  Member  of  the  Coondl,  and 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  any  extraordinary  boaincis  to 
be  done. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  CXDUNCIL  MEETINGS. 

A&T.  Vm.        The  Order  of  Business  at  Council  Meetings  shall  be : 

(1)  Action  upon  the  Minutes  of  last  Meeting; 

(2)  EeporU  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
of  the  Publication  Committee, 

of  the  Treasurer, 
of  the  Librarian, 
and  of  Special  Committees ; 

(3)  The  Election  of  Members ; 

(4)  The  Nomination  of  Candidates  for  Membership  of  the 
Society; 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Business; 

(6)  Acceptance  of  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Society ; 

(7)  Arrangement  of  the  Business  of  the   next  General 
Meeting. 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 
Art.  IX.  There  shall  be  a  standmg  Committee  entitled  the  Publi- 

cation Committee  and  composed  of  the  Secretaries,  the 
Librarian,  and  any  Members  appointed  by  the  Council.  It 
shall  ordinarily  be  presided  over  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

It  shall  cany  through  the  publication  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  and  the  re- issue  of  Pkrts  out  of  print 

It  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Council  and  aet  under 
its  authority. 

It  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  printing  the  Tram  actions. 

It  shall  not  allow  authors'  manuscripts  ^or  printers' 
prooft  of  these  to  go  out  of  its  custody  for  other  than  the 
Society's  purposes. 

DUTIES  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 
Art.  X.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  :— 

1.  Conduct  the  Correspondence  of  the  Society ; 

2.  Arrange  for  and  issue  notice  of  Council  Meetings,  and 

provide  that  all  official  business  be  brought  duly 
and  in  order  befote  each  Meeting; 
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^  Attend  vrety  GooDcil  Meeting  or  give  notice  to  the 
Recording  Secretarj  that  he  will  be  absent; 

4.  Notify  new  officers  and  Members  of  Council  of  their 

appointment  and  send  them  each  a  copy  of  the 
By-Laws; 

5.  Notify  new  Members  of  the  Society  of  their  election 

and  send  them  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Constitution 

and  of  the  library  Catalogue ; 
til  Unite  with  the  Recording  Secretary,   Treasurer  and 

librarian  in  drafting  the  Annual    Report  of   the 

Council  and  in  preparing  for  publication  all  matter 

as  defined  in  Article  XVIII  of  the  Constitution ; 
7«  Act  as  Ouurman  of  the  Publication  Committee,   and 

take  first  charge  of  authors'  manuscripts  and  proofs 

struck  off  for  use  at  Meetings. 

RECORDING  SECRETARIES. 

AsT.  XL  Of  the  Recording  Secretaries,  one  shall  reside  in  Tokio 

and  one  in  Y6kohanu^  each  haying  ordinarily  duties  only 
in  connection  with  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  its  Council 
held  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 

DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
A&T.  "yrr.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall; — 

1.  Keep  Minutes  of  General  Meetings ; 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  General  Meetings  as  instructed 

by  the  Council,  and  notify  Members  resident  in 
Tokio  and  Yokohama; 

3.  Inform  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 

the  election  of  new  Members. 

4.  Attend  every  General  Meeting  of  Council,  or,  in  case 

of  absence,  depute  the  Corresponding  Secretary  or 
some  other  Members  of  Council  to  perform  his  duties 
and  forward  to  him  the  Minute  Book; 

5.  Act  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the  latter's 

absence; 

6.  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee; 

7.  Assist  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 

and  in  preparing  for  publication  the  Minutes  of  the 
General  Meetings  and  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
of  the  Society ; 
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8.  Fumiih  abstracts  of  Prooeedingp  aft  Geneial  Meetings 

to  newspapers  and  pnblic  prints  as  directed  by  tbe 
CoundL 

DUTIES  OF  TREASURER. 

Art,  XIII.       The  Treasnrer  shall  :— 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  Funds  in  accordance  with 

the  instruction  of  the  CotindL 

2.  Apply  to  the    PretideDt  to  appoint   Auditors,    and 

present  the  Annual  Balance  sheet  to  the  Cooncil  duly 
audited  before  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting ; 

3.  Attend   every    Council    Meeting    and   Report   when 

requested  upon  the  money  affiurs  of  the  Society,  or 
in  case  of  absence  depute  some  Member  of  the 
Council  to  act  for  him,  furnishing  him  with  such 
information  and  documents  as  may  be  necessary; 

4.  Notify  new  members  of  the  amount  of  entrance  fee 

and  subscription  then  doe; 

5.  Collect   subscriptions  and  notiiy  Members  of   their 

unpaid  subscriptions  once  in  or  about  January  and 
again  in  or  about  June;  apply  to  Agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  Society's  Transactions  in  Japan  and 
abroad  for  payment  of  sums  owing  to  the  Society ; 

6.  Pay  out  all  Monies  for  the  Society  under  the  direction 

of  the  Council,  making  no  single  payment  in  excess 
of  Ten  Dollars  without  special  vote  of  the  Council. 

7.  Inform  the  Librarian  when  a  new  Member  has  paid 

his  entrance  fee  and  first  subscription ; 
S.  Submit  to  the  Council  aft  its  January  Meeting  the 
names  oi  Members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscrip- 
tion for  the  past  year;  and  after  action  has  been 
uken  by  the  Council,  furnish  the  librarian  with  the 
names  of  any  Members  to  whom  the  sending  of  the 
Transactions  is  to  be  suspended  or  stopped. 

9.  Prepate  for  publication  the  List  of  Iblembers  of  the 

Society. 

DUTIES  OF  XJBRARIAK. 
Art.  XIV.         The  librarian  shall:  — 

I.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  library  and  stock   of 
Transactions,  keqp  its  books  and  periodicals  in  order. 
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ettalogae  all  iidditioos  to  the  Library,  and  saperin- 
tend  the  brndiog  and  preservation  of  the  books ; 
M,  Carry  out  the  Repilations  of  the  Council  for  the  iiae 
and  landing  of  the  Society's  books ;      '^ 

3.  Send   copies  of  the  Tran^actions    to    all    Honorary 

Members,  to  all  Oidinaiy  Members  not  in  arrears  for 
dues  according  to  the  list  famished  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  to  all  Societies  and  Journals,  the  names  of  which 
are  on  the  list  of  Exchanges ; 

4.  Arrange  with  booksellers  and  others  for  the  sale  of 

the  Transactions  as  directed  by  the  Council,  send  the 
required  number  of  each  issue  to  the  appointed 
agents,  and  keep  a  record  of  all  such  business. 

6.  Draw  up  List  of  Exchanges  of  Journals  and  of  addi* 

tions  to  the  Library  for  insertion  in  the  Council'a 
Annual  Report ; 

7.  Make  additions  to  the  Library  as  iustructed  by  the 

Council; 

8.  Present  to  the  Coondl  at  its  November  Meeting  a 

statement  of  the  stock  of  Transactions  possessed  by 
the  Society; 

9.  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee ; 

la  Attend  eveiy  Council  Meeting  and  report  on  Library 
matters,  or  if  absent,  send  to  the  Corresiwnding 
Secretary  a  statement  of  any  matter  of  immediate 
importance. 

LIBRARY  AND  MEETING  ROOM. 

Abt.  XV.  The  Society's  Rooms  and  Library  shall  be  in  Tsnkiji* 

T5kio,  to  which  may  be  addressed  all  letters  and 
parcels  not  sent  to  the  private  address  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Treasurer,  or  Librarian. 

AsT.  XVL  The  Library  shall  be  open  to  Members  for  consultation 
during  the  day,  the  keys  of  the  book-cases  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  Librarian  or  other  Members 
of  Council  resident  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  book^ 
may  be  borrowed  on  applying  to  the  Librarian. 

SALE  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 

AsT.  Xrvn.  A  Member  may  obtain  at  half-price  for  his  own  use 
copies  of  any  Part  of  the  Transactions. 
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Art.  XVIIL  The  Transactions  shall  be  on  sale  by  Agents  approved 
of  by  the  Council  and  shall  be  supplied  to  these 
Agents  at  discount  prices  fixed  by  the  CounciL 
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THE  REMMON  K¥0. 


BY 

Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  M.A. 

(AV/Trt^,  2y.  Feb.  igor). 


In  Tamura  Cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo,  there  stands  a  red-brick 
Presbyterian  Church  which  will  serve  as  a  land-mark  for 
my  paper. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Church  stands  an  old  Nagaya 
wth  a  large  gateway  leading  into  an  extensive  courtyard. 
^VTien  you  enter  the  courtyard,  there  stands  before  you 
an  oldish  wooden  building,  not  very  ecclesiastic  in  appear- 
ance, and  yet  the  lanterns,  the  aim's  box,  the  glimmering 
candles,  and  the  peep  you  get  of  an  altar  covered  with 
offerings  of  rice-cake,  all  show  that  the  building,  orginally 
a  secular  one,  has  been  "  made  over  "  to  suit  some  purposes 
of*x>rship. 

A  few  nights  ago  my  footsteps  took  me  in  that  direction 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  As  I  passed  the  build- 
Jngi  I  noticed  that  it  was  lighted  up,  and  that  people  kept 
entering  it.  There  was  evidently  some  service  going  on, 
»out  of  curiosity  I  entered. 
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I  found  a  vety  large  Japanese  house,  fitted  up  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Shinto  temple.  In  the  centre  stood  an  altar, 
or  rather  rows  of  altars  rising  up  one  behind  the  other. 
On  these  were  some  twelve  cakes  of  itwchi^  and  behind 
them  burned  a  couple  of  hanging  lights.  The  sanctuary 
was  fenced  off  from  the  rest  by  a  low  rail.  Outside  the 
rail  was  a  candle-stick  for  votive  candles,  and  I  noticed  that, 
every  now  and  again,  a  worshipper  would  come  in,  light 
a  candle,  and  ^^  it  on  the  candle-stick,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  service  was  concluded  there  were  fully  twenty  candles 
burning. 

Near  the  candle-stick,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  what  I 
may  call  the  Nave,  was  a  regular  Japanese  office-desk,  with 
hidachi2ind  tea-kettle,  at  which  sat  the  care-taker  and  his 
family,  while  behind  them  I  could  see  living-rooms,  and 
rooms  used  for  storing  furniture  &c. 

The  Nave  was  entirely  deserted,  but  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  Nave  was  a  space  of  some  60  feet  by  30,  in 
which  was  assembled  a  pretty  numerous  congregation 
listening  attentively  to  sermons.  They  were  all  people  of 
a  low  class,  about  one  half  being  men  and  the  other 
women,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  mostly  middle-aged. 
They  seemed  to  be  listening  with  great  attention,  an  audible 
murmur  of  assent  running  through  the  audience  from  time 
to  time,  while,  at  somewhat  longer  intervals,  the  whole  con- 
gregation would  give  three  quick  crisp  claps  of  the  hands, 
and  mutter  what  seemed  to  be  some  religious  formula. 
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The  preachers  were  four  in  number.  When  I  entered^ 
a  woman  of  some  thirty  years  of  age  was  seated  on  a  cane- 
bottomed  chair  on  a  platform,  preaching  in  a  very  quiet  and 
simple  manner,  without  any  raising  of  the  voice  or  gesticula- 
tion. She  wore  a  richly  embroidered  robe ;  and  when  her 
sermon  was  ended,  her  place  was  successively  taken  by  two 
men,  dressed  in  the  ceremonial  dress  of  Shinto  priests. 
These  men  also  talked  simply  and  quietly,  without  any 
straining  after  effect.  At  the  close  of  the  third  address  it 
was  announced  that  the  next  speaker  would  be  "  Waga 
Slii*' — "  our  teacher,"  an  announcement  which  ittlmcdiately 
produced  a  hum  of  appreciative  expectation.  The  cane- 
bottomed  chair  was  removed,  a  plush-covered  arm  chair 
was  put  in  its  place,  the  attendant  priests  and  women  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  presently  returned  in  procession,  lead- 
ing in  an  elderly  woman  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  clad  in  an 
embroidered  vestment,  very  stout  and  short  of  breath,  who 
had  to  be  helped  up  on  to  the  platform  in  a  very 
undignified  manner. 

Her  address  did  not  differ  cither  in  manner  or  in 
matter  from  those  of  the  other  speakers.  It  was  very  hard 
indeed  to  gather  from  the  sermons  what  was  the  body  of 
doctrine  that  they  wished  to  present  to  their  hearers. 
Indeed,  they  seemed  to  try  to  discard  doctrines  and  preach 
fects.  One  of  the  men  said,  and  his  words  were  in  sub- 
stance rej^ated  by  them  all,  **  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  ri  and  btitsUy  between  theory  and  fact.     It  is  very 
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difficult  to  talk  about  ri,  but  you  all  know  as  a  fact  that 
there  are  some  amongst  us  here,  whose  crooked  legs  have 
been  straightened,  whose  eyesight  has  been  restored  and 
whose  general  health  has  been  recovered  by  following  this 
teaching  with  faith." 

In  other  words  they  claimed  to  be  faith-healers,  and 
whilst  no  mention  was  made  of  anything  like  a  future  life, 
present  cure  and  present  health  and  happiness  were  con- 
tinually set  before  the  audience  as  the  object  and  reward 
of  faith. 

The  interest  centred  in  the  woman  spoken  of  as 
"  JVa^a  Shif'  who  seemed  to  claim  to  be  the  foundress 
of  the  sect,  as  she  was  always  talking  of  *'  my  doctrine," 
**  my  religion."  It  will  be  interesting  to  give  sonle  account 
of  her. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November  in  the  5  th  year  of  Kwansci 
(1798)  was  born  a  man  of  the  name  of  Yanagita  Ichibei- 
mon,  son  of  one  of  the  retainers  of  the  Daimyo  of  Kokura. 
In  the  5th  year  of  Bunsei  (1821)  he  took  his  father's 
place  in  the  Daimyo's  household,  first  as  Librarian,  after- 
wards as  Inspector  or  Superintendent,  and  later  still  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  In  February  of  the  14th  year  of 
Tempo  (1841)  he  retired  from  active  service,  took  the 
name  of  Sonyii  ("  religious  novice),  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  84,  on  the 
1 2th  October,  in  the  lOth  year  of  Meiji  (1877),  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  a  religious  life. 
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His  character  was  simple  and  studious,  his  public  duties 
required  from  him  a  knowledge  of  fencing,  and  military 
science,  of  the  routine  of  a  large  household,  and  of  such 
political  science  as  was  known  and  needed  in  those  days! 
He  further  took  great  interest  in  philosophy  and  religion, 
and,  having  access  to  the  Daimyo's  librar>',  was  able  to 
give  full  scope  to  his  inclinations.  But  about  the  time 
that  he  retired  from  active  life  he  claimed  to  have  at- 
tained, either  by  intuition  or  inspiration,  to  a  direct  know- 
ledge of  the  Central  Truth  of  all  religion  {inyo-ho)^  and 
from  that  moment  he  gave  up  his  books  and  set  himself 
to  practising  Tendd,  the  way  of  Heaven. 

About  this  time  he  came  in  contact  with  a  woman* 
named  Shimamura  Mitsu,  who  suffered  from  some  malady 
which  defied  the  skill  of  the  physicians.  Yanagita  prayed 
over  her  (I  have  two  accounts  of  this — one  says  that  he 
prayed,  the  other  that  he  performed  a  magic  charm),  and,  as 
a  result,  the  sickness  was  cured.  Shimamura  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  from  that  time  desired  to  become  his  disciple. 
This  however  he  would  not  permit  for  some  time.  After 
watching  her  carefully  for  several  weeks,  he  decided  td 
initiate  her  into  his  doctrines.  "Learned  men,"  he  told  Her, 
"wise  men,  and  clever  men,  have  great  difficulty  about 
this  way.  You  are  a  woman  and  cannot  even  read,  but  yoii 
have  the  right  dispositions  {kiryo)  and  so  I  will  teach  you." 
Then  he  blew  out  the  candle  in  front  of  him,  and  asked, 
"  Where  has  the  flame  gone  to  ?    Think  over  your  answer 
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for  three  or  four  days  :  and  know  that  if  you  cannot  under- 
stand this  you  had  better  be  dead." 

Shimamura  took  time  to  consider  the  mystery  of  the 
flame,  and,  when  the  three  days  were  over,  communicated 
her  conclusions  to  Yanagita,  who  professed  himself  satisfied 
with  her  answer,  and  from  that  day  commenced  a  course  of 
initiation  by  giving  her  daily  subjects  for  meditation. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Shimamura  Mitsu 
herself,  Yanagita  had  for  a  long  time  been  longing  to  find 
a  suitable  successor.  He  was  very  diligent  in  praying  for 
the  world's  happiness  and  salvation,  and  was  fearful  lest  on 
account  of  his  age  he  should  be  called  away  before  he  had 
communicated  the  mystery  of  Myo-ho  to  some  worthy 
personage.  One  night,  in  a  vision,  the  Spirit  of  Myo-ho 
appeared  to  him  and  said  :  "  Fear  not ;  a  Saviour  (kyusei- 
shu)  will  come  to  you  in  your  lifetime,  and  will  shortly  come 
to  see  you."  Years  afterwards,  Shimamura,  who  was  lame 
and  troubled  with  defective  eye-sight,  hearing  of  Yanagita's 
great  power,  came  to  ask  for  the  benefit  of  his  intercessions. 
As  soon  as  Yanagita  saw  her  he  greeted  her  with  great  joy. 
"  You,"  he  said,  "  are  the  Saviour  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
Spirit  of  Myo-ho.  I  have  been  waiting  20  years  to  see 
you.""  Then  she  recovered  from  her  lameness,  the  sight  of 
her  blind  eye  was  restored,  she  became  Yanagita's  disciple, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  his  successor. 

Yanagita  and  Shimamura  now  commenced  a  regular 
propaganda  of  their  religion,     A  great  Temple  was  built  at 
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Kokura  as  an  abiding  centre  for  the  faith,  and,  after 
Yanagita's  death,  Shimamura,  who  by  this  time  was  herself 
an  old  woman,  came  up  to  Tokyo  to  spread  the  doctrines.  - 
The  doctrines  of  the  Remmon  kyo  are  not  committed 
to  paper.  The  sect  is  called  the  Remmon  ky5  ("  Lotus- 
Gate-Teaching"),  because  as  the  Lotus,  rooted  in  mud,  at- 
tains to  a  spotless  purity,  so  the  faith  of  the  Lotus  Gate  Sect 

attains  to  purity  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  world.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  common  the  lotus  is  as  a  religious  symbol 
in  Japan. 

The   Remmon  kyo   claims   to  be   a   purified  Shinto. 
There  is  a  little  poem  which  I  got  from  a  believer. 

"  Myo-ho  is  not  Buddha's  lore. 
But  a  great  torch  on  the  path  of  Shinto, 
To  enlighten  all  men. 
And  abundantly  to  bless  the  world. 

Wise  men  learning  it  become  wiser, 
Benevolent  men  increase  in  benevolence. 
It  must  never  be  committed  to  paper, 
Yet  it  is  the  foundation  of  truth. 

It  changes  and  has  various  aspects  : 
Prayer  is  a  superfluity. 
Its  virtue  blesses  all  the  earth  ; 
You  must  ever  observe  it  faithfully.'* 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement,  neither  Yanagita 
nor  Shimamura  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about 
theological  tenets.  They  talked  about  Myo-hd,  the  my-, 
^terious  law.  But  vnXh  that  strong  tendency  to  personi- 
fication which  is  so  marked  in  all  ignorant  people,  very 
distinctly  so  among  the  lower  class  Japanese  who  form  the 
bulk  of  their  disciples,  the  mysterious  law  became  per- 
sonified, and  Myd'ho  sama  is  the  God  of  the  Remmon  kyo. 

When,  however,  Shimamura  Mitsu  came  to  Tokyo  to 
preach,  and  sought  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  her  sect,  she  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
because,  as  the  sect  worshipped  no  deities,  it  was  suspected 
of  being  some  form  of  magic  and  not  a  religion  at  all. 

Shimamura  therefore  set  up  as  the  objects  of  worship 
the  three  gods  who  took  part  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
—  Zoka  san  s/dn  — ,  i.  e. 

Ame  no  vtinaka  misld  no  Kami, 
Takami  musubi  no  Kami     and, 
Kami  mustibi  no  Kami, 
These  gods  however  are  only  considered  as  three  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Ji'Tto  Myd'ho,  *'  the  mystery  of  things,"  and 
Myo-h5  sama  is  stfll  the  God  of  the  Remmon  kyo. 

The  information  I  have  hitherto  given  I  obtained 
from  a  Manuscript  note  which  one  of  my  pupils  got  for 
me  from  a  Remmon  ky5  believer.  In  the  Yorozu  Choho 
there  appeared  some  years  ago  a  long  series  of  articles  on 
this  subject  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 
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Among  other  charges  (among  which,  charges  of  im- 
morality are  frequently  made  though  not  so  well  proven), 
the  writer  of  the  Yorodzu  Choho  articles  gives  us  a  history 
of  the  development  of  the  sect. 

Its  original  founder,  Yanagita,  belonged  the  Fuju  fuse 
sub-sect  of  Nichiren  Buddhism.  This  sub-sect  is  notorious 
for  its  fanaticism  and  was  proscribed  throughout  the  Toku- 
gawa  regime  on  account  of  supposed  destructive  tendencies. 
When  Yanagita's  doctrine  of  the  Myo-ho  (which  he  must 
have  got  from  this  sect,  as  Myo-ho  sama  is  a  great  object  of 
Xichiren  worship)  came  to  be  enshrined  in  a  religious 
community,  application  was  made  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Nichiren  sect  to  be  allowed  to  become  affiliated  to  them. 
The  Nichiren  authorities,  however,  not  wishing  to  com- 
promise themselves  by  patronizing  a  body  which  had  sprung 
from  the  proscribed  Fuju  fuse  sect,  declined  the  application. 
Shortly  afterwards,  and  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  a 
man  named  Hirayama,  application  for  permission  to  affiliate 
was  made  to  the  Taisei  sect  of  Shintoism,  and  this  applica- 
tion was  received,  apparently  on  the  condition  of  coming  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Shinto  faith  by  adopting  the 
three  gods  before  mentioned,  as  objects  of  worship. 

The  authorities  of  the  Taisei  sect  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  quite  an  easy  time  with  their  adopted  daughter, 
Remmon  is  not  genuine  Shinto:  it  is  not  even  loyal 
Shinto: 

Every  Shinto  temple  has  a  honzon  (principal  idol),  and 
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all  Shinto  makes  much  of  the  worship  of  the  divine  an- 
cestors of  the  Imperial  House.  The  Remmon  kyo  has  no 
honzoiiy  and  no  true  object  of  worship  except  Ji-no  Myo-ho, 
and  pays  no  heed  to  the  worship  of  the  divine  ancestors. 

Its  teachers,  too,  from  Shimamura  Mitsu  downwards, 
are  ignorant  persons  whose  ignorance  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  superior  sanctity.  The  authorities  of  the 
Taisei  kyo  have  been  obliged  to  protest  against  the  employ- 
ment of  young  women  in  the  services  of  religion,  against 
the  allowing  the  sexes  to  sit  together  during  service,  and 
above  all  against  the  use  and  sale  of  holy  water  in  the 
place  of  medicine. 

The  Holy  water  {shin-sni)  is  water  consecrated  by 
Shimamura  Mitsu,  and  is  drunk  medicinally.  Another  form 
of  administration  is  fuki  mi2u\  the  water  being  blown  in 
fine  spray  from  the  mouth  of  the  officiating  priest  after  the 
manner  employed  by  Japanese  gardeners  and  laundrymen. 

A  third  method  of  faith  healing  is  one  which  has  a 
strangely  suggestive  name,  —  O71  iki  wo  itadaku  — ,  "  to 
receive  the  divine  breath."  In  this  ceremony,  the  believer 
is  brought  to  Shimamura  Mitsu  for  her  to  breathe  on  him, 
in  order  that  he  may  recover  his   health. 

A  magazine  {fus/io  shinshi)  is  printed  for  private 
circulation  and  contains  lists  of  persons  who  have  been 
miraculously  healed  by  the  application  of  these  methods. 
Only  those  who  pay  first-class  dues  are  entitled  to  this 
magazine. 
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Every  member  pays  2  sen  a  month  {tsuki-gakt-kin), 
and  a  further  sum,  the  amount  and  period  of  which  I 
could  not  ascertain,  named  Eizoku  shi  kin,  permanent  fund. 
There  are,  further,  members  known  as  Shayn  "friends," 
and  TokiisJu  sanscisJui,  **  special  approvers,"  Only  those 
friends  and  special  approvers  who  pay  at  least  30  sen  a 
month  are  entitled  to  the  magazine,  but  all  subscribers 
are  entitled  to  Holy  Water. 

Another  source  of  income  comes  from  prayer  fees. 
The  Remmon  kyo  does  not  encourage  its  adherents  to 
pray  for  themselves.  Prayers  should  always  be  made 
through  a  priest,  and  there  are  fixed  charges  for  priestly 
intercession. 

The  sale  of  charms  is  also  said  to  be  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  sect.  The  Remmon  kyo  has  an  amulet  of 
its  own,  known  as  Go  s/imtai,  the  Honourable  Divine  Body, 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  True  Body  of  Myoho  sama. 
I  remember  a  jinrikisha  man  showing  me  one  with  great 
pride  and  telling  me  it  was  his  god.  It  is  a  little  packet 
done  up  in  the  stiff  paper  known  as  Kchizen  I  losho.  On  the 
outside  are  the  words  Slmt-ji,  *'  divine  ball,"  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Temple  issuing  the  amulet. 

This  charm  is  sold  to  believers  at  a  high  figure  : 
and  is  said  to  cure  diseases  and  avert  danger  —  my  jin- 
rikisha man,  who  had  just  spilled  me  out  of  his  kurinna 
ascribed  to  it  the  miraculous  escape  of  his  kimuna  from 
what  might  have  been  a  costly  accident. 
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When  the  charm  is  sold  the  purchaser  is  warned  that, 
if  the  packet  be  opened,  he  will  be  struck  with  blindness 
or,  failing  that,  will  die  within  three  years. 

The  E^ditor  of  the  Yorodzu  Choho,  however,  opened 
the  packet  and  found  it  to  contain  a  strip  of  paper,  2  inches 
wide,  6  inches  long,  and  bearing  the  words  **  Ji-no-My6h5," 
*'the  mystery  of  things."  The  words  are  very  indistinctly 
and  very  badly  written ;  they  arc  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Shimamura  Mitsu  herself,  and  to  be  all  that  she  knows 
how  to  write.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
independent  nobles  of  Germany  had  the  privilege  of  waging 
private  war,  the  privilege  was  so  highly  esteemed  that 
many  of  them  learned  to  write,  solely  in  order  to  sign 
the  declarations  of  war  against  their  neighbours.  So 
iShimamura  Mitsu  is  said  by  her  enemies  to  have  learned 
to  write,  solely  in  order  to  sign  the  go-shin-tai  as  a  source 
of  revenue. 

The  power  of  the  go-shin-tai  is  .said  to  come  not 
from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  sacred  Name  of  Ji-no- 
Myoho,  but  because  it  was  actually  written  by  Myoho 
sama  himself: — the  identity  between  Myoho  sama  and 
Shimamura  Mitsu  by  a  kind  of  hypostatic  union,  is  so 
fully  believed  that  what  is  predicated  of  the  one  is  pre- 
dicated eqally  of  the  other.  Shimamura  MitsU  is  often 
spoken  of  as  Go  sonshi  sama,  or  Ikigami,  '*  the  living  deity." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  one  of  the 
ob.scurcst  of  Japanese  sects.     The   Yorodzu   Choho  articles 
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contain  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  they  are  of  a 
polemic  nature,  and  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  charges  of  immorality,  fraud,  peculation,  and  disloyalty 
brought  against  Shimamura  Mitsu  and  her  followers.  But 
these  are  of  no  permanent  value,  and  throw  no  light  on 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  sect. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  enquiry,  if  it  could  be  pro- 
secuted, to  find  out  whether  Yanagita  the  teacher  of 
Shimamura  had  any  access  to  Christian  teachings.  The 
one  deity  Ji-no-Myoho,  represented  by  the  trinity  of  Shinto 
deities,  the  Zoka  sanshin,  the  incarnation  of  Myoho  in 
Shimamura,  the  communication  of  the  '*  divine  body  "  to 
the  believer  in  an  amulet,  the  affusion  of  water  in  the 
fuki  midzn  ceremony,  and  the  ceremony  of  **  receiving 
the  holy  breath"  from  Shimamura  Mitsu,  all  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  possibly  Yanagita  during  his  researches 
in  his  lord's  library  at  Kokura  in  KyushQ  may  have 
come  across  some  book  of  Christian  teaching  which  he 
knew  how  to  manipulate  for  his  own  purposes. 
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THE  REMMON  KTO. 

In  my  paper  **  Dogmatische  Anthropologic  im  Bud- 
dhismus/'  published  in  Volume  viii  Part  2  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur  und  Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens,  a  summary  of  which  I  delivered  as  a  lecture 
before  this  Society,  I  reviewed  a  book  entitled  Bukkyo 
Jiiisci  Ron  which  contained,  among  other  curious  inform- 
ation, rules  for  ascertaining  the  probable  destiny  of  a  dying 
man*s  soul  from  the  appearance  of  his  body  at  death. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  if  a  man  at  the  time  of  death  turns 
black,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  future  re-birth  in  hell :  if  green,  or 
yellow,  of  a  re-birth  among  beasts,  or  among  the  hungry 
demons  known  in  Japanese  Buddhism  as  gaki.  If  the  face 
does  not  change  colour  at  all,  the  dying  person  will  be 
re-born  as  a  man ;  if  his  complexion  is  rosy,  the  mourners 
may  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  deceased 
has  been  re-bom  in  some  part  of  Heaven. 

In  the  same  way,  if  a  man  has  been  a  good  man,  and 
if,  at  his  death,  his  feet  grow  cold  first  and  gradually  the 
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rest  of  the  body,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  coming  birth  among  men. 
If  the  head  and  skull  remain  warm,  the  destination  of  the 
soul  is  Heaven. 

If  a  bad  man,  in  dying,  loses  his  warmth  first  in  the 
head,  and  gradually  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  means  a 
re-birth  as  a  hungry  demon;  if  he  dies  before  the  lower 
part  of  the  legs  have  become  cold,  he  will  be  a  beast ;  if 
the  whole  body,  except  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  cold,  he  is 
on  his  road  to  a  re-birth  in  Hell.  A  dying  Saint  retains 
the  warmth  of  his  body,  even  after  death. 

The  Remmon  Kyo  also  claims  to  have  its  means  of 
discovering,  not  only  the  future,  but  the  antecedents  of  the 
soul.     The  method  is  simple,  and  should  be  easily  verified. 

When  a  man  is  dying  they  take  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  write  on  it,  whether  with  a  fude  or  simply  with  the 
finger,  his  name,  his  address,  and  the  place  where  he  is 
to  be  buried.  This  writing,  they  say,  will  remain  on  the 
hand,  and  when  the  man  comes  to  be  re-born,  the  palm  will 
still  bear  the  name,  residence,  and  place  of  sepulture  of  his 
deceased  predecessor.     (If  I  may  be  allowed  the  term). 

The  marks  are  indelible ;  they  cannot  be  washed  out 
except  by  visiting  the  place  of  sepulture,  and  rubbing  the 
place  with  earth  taken  from  the  tomb  itself  They  claim, 
though,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  they  do  not  offer 
any  data  for  verification,  that  such  cases  have  occurred 
amongst  them,  and  I  believe  that  they  never  omit  the 
ceremony  of  writing  on  a  dying  man's  hand. 
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When  asked  why  these  markings  on  the  hand  were  not 
more  frequently  seen,  they  replied  that  it  was  a  rare  thing 
for  a  Remmon  Kyo  believer  to  be  re -born  amongst  his  own 
people.  He  might  be  born  in  heavenly  or,  at  least,  non- 
human  circles,  or  amongst  men  of  a  different  nation  or 
creed,  who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  hand 
marks.  The  total  number  of  Remmon  Kyo  believers  is  not 
very  great,  and  no  other  sect  practises  the  marking  of 
the  hand. 
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By  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene  D.  D. 

{Read  27  February ^  igoi.) 
SOURCES. 

(i)  Fus/to^^^  Nos.  11-19&  21-26.  ThtFiishoy  the 
Light  of  the  Universe  as  the  name  may  be  tran- 
slated, is  a  magazine  first  published,  apparently, 
in  March  1892.  No.  11  is  dated,  January  i,  1893 
and  No.  26  was  issued  March  5,  1894.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Remmon  Kyo  Kwai 
and  is  made  up  chiefly  of  illustrations  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  teaching  of  the  sect,  accompanied,  however, 
by  more  or  less  historical  and  doctrinal  matter. 

(2)  Kyokai  ^  f^,  that  is,  The  Ocean  of  Teaching,  Nos. 
1-3  &  30-33.  No.  I  is  dated  May  5,  1894  and 
No.  33,  November  7,  1894.  The  Kyokai  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  FusJid,  the  name  and  some  unimpor- 
tant matters  of  form  alone  being  changed.  In  spite 
of  the  nominal  absence  of  twenty  seven  numbers 
(Nos.  4-29),  this  collection  would  appear  to  be  a  full 
set,  the  publishers  having  concluded,  after  the  issue 
of  No.  3,  to  reckon  the  numbers  from  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Fiisko.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  No. 
20  of  the  Fusho,  the  series  is  complete  from  No.  1 1 
of  the  Fmho,  to  No.  33  of  the  Kyokai. 
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(3)  Inshi  Juichi  Kyo  Kivai,  '*  Eleven   Irregular   Sects/' 
•Perhaps  perverse  would  be  a  better  translation   of 

inshiy  for  the  term  is  evidently  intended  to  carry 
with  it  a  large  element  of  opprobrium.  Thou^rh 
the  name  indicates  that  it  deals  with  only  eleven 
sects,  the  author  clearly  thought  that  while  in  the 
business,  he  might  as  well  write  up  a  few  more. 
The  author  is  Ito  Yojiro,  at  the  time  (1894)  a  citizen 
of  Nagoya.  A  second  edition  appeared  the  following 
year.     It  is  a  polemic  in  the  interest  of  Buddhism. 

As  a  starting  point  for  those  wishing  to  study 
the  irregular  sects  of  Shintoism,  this  book  is  of  much 
value,  though,  of  course,  it  must  be  used  with 
caution.  While  not  paged  consecutively,  there  are 
about  280  pages. 

(4)  Bemmo,  published  at  the  headquarters  of  the  sect 
in  Tamura  Cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo.  This  is  a  small 
pamphlet  of  seventy  five  pages,  written  to  refute 
certain  alleged  slanderous  chaises  against  the  Rem- 
mon  Kyo  Kwai,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Yoro:!U  Ckd/id,  beginning  with  its  issue  of  Feb, 
22,  1894,  at  least  this  is  the  first  number  of  the 
Yoj'o::u  Choho,  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet.  Tlie 
principal  charges  are  distinctly  summarised,  so  that 
there  are  brought  together  here  within  small  com- 
pass, the  best  and  the  worst  to  be  said  about  the 
Remmon  Kyo  Kwai. 
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(5)    Rikugo  Zassfiif  No.  237,  October,  1900 ;  an  article, 
entitled    Tfie  Founder  of  tfie  Remmon  Kyo  and  her 
Doctrines^  by  Tokusaburo  Hachihania,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  book  whose  English  title  is  "  Super- 
stitious Japan."     This  article  is  based  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  upon  the  magazines  and  pamphlets  ixien- 
tioned    above,    which    I   had  *  loaned    him   for  the 
purpose. 
All  the  foregoing,  except  the  Rikugo  2asshi  article, 
were  collected  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
on  the  Tenrikyoy  which  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before  this 
Society  a  few  years  ago.     It  was  my  purpose  at  that  time 
to  write  an  account  of  tJie  Remmon  Kyo,  also,  but  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  I   might   secure  reports   of  a  few 
sermons,   I   postponed   the   matter.      The   assistant   upon 
whom  I  was  relying,  a  very  efficient  newspaper  reporter, 
was  taken  ill  and  shortly  after  died.     He  carried  his  in- 
vestigations far  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  me  that  the 
difficulty  of  securing  reports  at  that  time  was  very  great, 
practically  insurmountable,   because   of  the   extreme   sus- 
picion induced  by  the  severe  attack  upon  the  sect  by  the 
Yorozu  C/iofid  already  noticed.     Soon  after,  I  left  Japan  on 
a  furlough  and  my  investigations  were  discontinued. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  Mr. 
Lloyd's  interesting  paper,  the  fruit  of  indej)endent  investi- 
gation, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Society  might  not  be 
uawilling  to  receive  a. few  notes  based  on  my  own  reading. 
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and  bearing  chiefly  on  points   outside  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Lloyd's  essay. 

In  tlie  preparation  of  these  notes,  I  have  been  under 
constiirit  obh'gation  to  my  friend  Mr.  Tokusaburo  Hachi- 
hama  whose  article  in  the  Rikugo  Zasshi  is  referred  to 
abox'c. 

The  Early  Life  of  the  Founder. 

It  is  not  possible,  unless  by  a  very  tedious  examination 
of  the  registers  of  several  different  villages  and  towns,  to 
fix  with  perfect  certainty  the  disputed  points  in  the  life  of 
Shimamura  Mitsuko,  the  founder  and  present  head  of  the 
Rcn«iion  Kyo  Kwai.  I  say  "  founder  "  because,  though, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  ix)inted  out,  the  teaching  originated 
AN'ith  Yanagita,  the  public  preaching  and  the  organisation 
of  the  sect  devolved  upon  Shimamura  Mitsuko.  In  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  shall  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
authorised  biography  contained  in  certain  numbers  of  the 
FusJtd,  indicating  now  and  then  the  opposing  statements  of 
the  Yorozn  Chdiios  reporter. 

Mitsuko  was  born  in  the  year  1831  (Tempo  Ni  nen)  in 
the  village  of  Yoshika,  Toyoura  District,  Prefecture  of 
Yamaguchi.  Her  father  was  Umemoto  Rinzo,  a  farmer. 
There  were  in  the  family  five  children,  Mitsuko  being  the 
second  daughter,  and  the  favorite  of  the  household.  Her 
'older  sister  married  early  and  removed  to  her  husband's 
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home,  while  Mitsuko  was  selected  as  the  heiress  of  the 
house.  Accordingly  when  she  reached  the  age  of  fourteen, 
a  young  man  named  Misumi  Tamazo,  the  son  of  a  fisher- 
man, was  adopted  into  the  family  as  her  husband.  Pains 
are  taken  to  say  that  this  marriage  was  arranged  through 
the  mediation  of  one  Miyake,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
cutting  the  ground  from  under  certain  persons  who  charge 
that  the  marriage  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Japan. 

So  bright  was  Mitsuko  that  her  father  called  her  his 
"  divine  child  *'  and  sought  suitable  teachers  for  her,  but 
she  did  not  take  kindly  to  books,  and  her  teachers*  efforts 
bore  little  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  she  devoted  herself 
\villingly  to  sewing  and  other  household  duties.  These 
duties  did  not,  we  are  told,  engross  her  thoughts,  for  she 
found  time  to  ponder  over  the  great  problems  of  religion, 
and  when  she  came  within  reach  of  Buddhist  or  Shinto 
priests,  she  plied  them  with  questions  which  oftentimes 
troubled  them  sorely.  She  longed  to  know  the  principles 
from  which  the  influence  of  the  two  religions  went  forth. 

While  her  mind  was  full  of  these  questions,  it  became 
necessary,  so  the  story  goes,  for  her  husband  to  be  retrans- 
ferred  to  his  own  family  in  order  that  he  might  become 
his  father  s  successor,  as  head  of  the  family.  This,  of 
course,  involved  his  divorce  from  Mitsuko,  which  she  seems 
to  liave  acquiesced  in  with  true  philosophy,  apparently  re- 
garding it  as  opening  a  path  into  the  world.     x\t  this  point. 
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the  Yorozu  Chblio  interpolates  an  episode,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  namely  that  she  lived  for  a  time  in 
Shimo-no-seki  where  she  formed  an  alliance  with  certain 
speculators  in  rice,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  her  prophecies 
regarding  their  ventures.  The  report  further  says  that  she 
also  speculated  in  her  turn  for  a  time.  Afterwards  she 
drifted  across  the  straits  and  was  eventually  received  into 
the  family  of  Shimamura. 

The  authorised  biography,  however,  states  that  after 
her  husband  had  been  divorced,  Mitsuko  begged  her  parents 
for  permission  to  leave  home.  Their  consent  having  been 
received,  she  crossed  over  to  the  castle  town  of  Kokura 
in  Northern  Kyushii  and  became  an  inmate  of  a  saviurai 
family.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  head  of  this  family, 
she  was  soon  after  married  to  Shimamura  Otokichi,  a  dealer 
in  rice,  who  is  represented  as  a  model  of  filial  piety,  for 
which  he  had  been  three  times  rewarded  by  the  Daimyo  of 
the  Kokura  clan.  Lord  Ogasawara.  The  marriage  seems 
to  have  been  a  happy  one  and  Mitsuko  by  her  housewifely 
diligence  greatly  enhanced  the  prosperity  of  the  family. 

Unhappily,  in  1852  (Kaei  yo  nen)  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  reduced  Mitsuko 
to  an  almost  helpless  condition.  Her  head  was  drawn 
down  to  one  side,  and  one  arm  and  one  leg  were  sadly 
bent  and  stiffened.  No  physicians  afforded  any  aid.  She 
was  in  great  distress.  At  this  juncture  a  friend  named 
Terazayv^t  told  her  of  .Yajiagita,  a  a^?;//;.^^/ of  the  Kokura* 
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clan,  who  after  having  served  his  lord  in  positions  of  great 
responsibilit>'  with  such  faithfulness  as  to  be  marked  Out 
for  special  reward,  was  li\'ing  in  retirement  and  devoting 
himself  to  philosophic  and  religious  contemplation.  She 
was  told  that  by  recourse  to  this  sage,  she  might  hope, 
not  merely  to  be  cured  of  her  painful  disease,  but  also  to 
gratify  her  desire  for  light  upon  the  great  problems  of 
religion.  Sure  enough,  at  the  first  interview,  the  shrunken 
cords  of  her  neck  and  limbs  were  suddenly  relaxed  with 
a  snapping  sound,  and  her  distress  was  at  an  end.  The 
suddenness  of  the  recovery  seems  to  have  startled  Yanagita 
quite  as  much  ias  Mitsuko  herself  and  to  have  convinced 
him  that  the  prophetess  of  the  new  faith  stood  before  him. 
He  had  feared  that  he  might  die  and  leave  the  world 
without  the  blessing  of  his  doctrine,  but  now  he  might 
constitute  this  new  disciple  the  depositary  of  the  hardly 
gained  truths  and  trust  her  to  disseminate  them  through 
the  world.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  us  the  story  of  her 
subsequent  relations  with  Yanagita  and  the  progress  of 
the   sect. 

It  is,  however  proper  to  note  that  she  is  charged  with 
having  so  far  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  community  by 
her  methods  of  propagahdism,  as  to  lead  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  disorderly  conduct.  Her  adherents,  how- 
ever, stoutly  deny  this,  though  they  admit  that  she  did 
incur  the  suspicion  of  the  police  and  was  summoned  on  one 
or  more  occasions  to  the  police  headquarters  and  subjected 
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to  an^  examination,  which,  they  claim,  resulted  in  her  com- 
plete justification. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  suspicions  were 
groundless  or  that  Mitsuko  herself  lived  an  orderly  life. 
The  charges  are  quite  circumstantial  and  affect  her  personal 
character  as  well  as  her  methods  of  propagation.  It  is 
said  that  in  1875  Yanagita  withdrew  his  sanction.  This 
led  to  something  like  repentance  on  the  part  of  Mitsuko, 
who  b^ged  to  be  received  again  as  a  pupil.  After  fifty 
or  sixty  days  of  instruction  and  meditation,  Yanagita  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  her  attainments.  On  his  asking 
her  from  what  books  she  had  gained  such  stores  of  wisdom, 
she  replied,  **  my  books  have  been  the  hearts  of  men.  By 
reading  them  I  have  attained  to  knowledge."  At  this  an- 
swer, the  sage  clapped  his  hands,  and  after  a  few  questions, 
withdrew  his  protests  against  her  teaching. 

The  Origin  of  the  Sect. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  sect  had  its  source  in  the  Nichi- 
reh  sect  of  Buddhism.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
Yanagita,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  learning,  had  gone  very  deeply  into  Buddhist  philosophy, 
but  the  name  of  the  sect  and  the  words  Myjho  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  indicate  the  per- 
sistence of  a  liabit  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Nichiren  Sect.     It  is  quite  easy  to  believe  the  report  that  a 
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sister  of  Mitsuko  was  an  inmate  of  a  Nichiren  temple  for  a 
considerable  time  and  that  Mitsuko  herself  was  temporarily, 
at  least,  her  guest.  We  are  likewise  told  by  certain  op- 
ponents of  the  sect  that  Yanagita  was  living  in  a  Nichiren 
temple  when  he  wrought  the  miracle  of  healing. 

This  relationship  is  sometimes  openly  acknowledged 
and  sometimes  stoutly  denied.  For  example,  on  one 
occasion  Mitsuko  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  said  :  *'  I  was 
bom  in  Kokura,  Buzen,  in  the  family  of  a  large  sake 
brewer,  and  if  I  had  not  joined  this  sect  I  should  have 
lived  in  comfort  and  ease;  but  Nichiren  once  prophesied 
that  after  three  hundred  years  a  woman  should  arise  who 
would  preach  the  doctrine  of  Myoho^  the  wonderful  law, 
to  all  the  world.  I  am  the  woman  of  whom  he  spoke. 
My  teacher,  Yanagita,  was  the  second  incarnation  of  Nichi- 
ren Shonin  and  I  am  the  third.  It  is  only  Nichiren 
Shonin  and  myself  who  have  been  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  My  olid  ^n^  are  able  to  make  it  effective. 
In  other  words,  though  I  was  born  in  the  family  of  a 
brewer,  the  real  fact  is  that  Nichiren  Shonin  rose  again 
in  my  person." 

On  another  occasion,  however,  she  declared  that  the 
terai  Remmon  had  no  connection  whatever  with  Buddhism. 
The  thought,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  direct  suggestion 
of  the  lotus  flower  which  rises  in  all  its  splendor  out  of 
its  muddy  bed.  Just  so  the  beauty  of  the  new  life;  the 
effect  of  the  Mydho,  springs  out  of  the  sin  and  uncleanness  ' 
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of  the  human  heart.  Consistency,  that  weakness  of  small 
minds,  does  not  hamper  Shimamura  Mitsuko  either  in  lier 
autobiography  or  in  her  doctrinal  teaching.  There  is  in 
the  magazines  Fusho  and  Kyokai  what  is  reckoned  philo- 
sophical reasoning  concerning  the  relation  of  the  //  no 
myohoy  the  watch  word  of  the  sect,  to  the  ri  iio  viyoho. 
The  latter  is  explained  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying  the  "  wonderful  law,"  while  the  former  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  embodiment  of  the  law  in  the  gracious 
acts  of  the  deity,  in  return  for  which  believers  offer  their 
worship. 

Divine  healing,  and  protection  from  the  various  ills  of 
life  are  granted  in  response  to  prayer.  As  regards  this 
matter,  the  Renmion  Kyo  Kwai  stands  with  the  Tefui  Kyb 
KwcdzxiA  many  other  irregular  Shinto,  not  to  speak  of  Budd- 
hist, sects.  That  apparently  miraculous  cures  are  effected 
can  not  be  doubted.  That  here  and  there  men  and  women: 
clothed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  hypnotic  power  should 
appear  is  quite  to  be  expected.  That  these  persons  should 
be  thought,  and  even  think  themselves,  to  be  especially 
favored  by  the  deity  is  most  natural.  Without  going  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  they  never  seek  to  enlarge  their  con- 
stituency by  unworthy  means,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  starting  point  is  a  sincere  belief  in  the  super- 
natural nature  of  their  special  gifts. 

On  the  ethical  side,  the  teaching  of  the  Rcnwuni  Kyo 
Kwai  is,  in  common  with  most  other  .sects  of  the  Shinto, 
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the    popularised  Confucianism    represented  by   the    Kyuo 
DlnL^a  and  Shingaku  Dozua. 

Testimony  to  the  Efficacy  of  the  IVIyOhS. 

The  testimony  of  the  faithful,  as  has  been  said  alre^y, 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  reading  matter  of  the 
magazines.  Among  the  letters  is  one  from  a  man  in 
Shanghai  named  Harding,  who  writes  in  the  third  person, 
under  date  of  July  6,  1894,  regarding  the  benefits  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  an  amulet  sent  by  Shimamura. 
There  is  no  signature  and  the  initials  are  not  given.  The 
letter  refers  also  to  tlie  efforts  of  one  Osugisan  in  behalf 
of  the  sect,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  she  had  derived 
from  the  Remmon  Kyo  Kwai. 

Miraculous  cures  are  especially  numerous ;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  virtue  of  the 
Myolio,  One  believer  wrote  from  Hachioji  which  had  just 
been  visited  by  a  terrible  conflagration.  There  had  seemed 
no  hope  whatever  of  saving  his  house  and  the  connected 
shrine,  but  as  the  result  of  his  persistent  repetition  of 
the  words  Ji  tw  MydliD^  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
believers  in  numerous  other  places,  to  whom  he  had  ap- 
pealed by  telegraph,  the  fire  stopped  just  at  his  threshold, 
leaving  him  unscathed. 

Another  man,  a  iisherman,  was  caught  in  a  fearful 
.  storm  at  sea.    The  numerous  vessels  near  him  were  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  enormous  waves;  but  as  he  uttered  the 
cliarmed  words  the  waves  which  threatened  his  boat  broke 
some  distance  away  and  his  life  was  saved. 

The  following  translation  of  what  purports  to  be  the 
written  testimony  of  one  of  the  faithful  is  one  of  many 
score  recorded  in  the  Fuslid  and  Kyokai. 

From  TAKAGI  YUI0\, 

Wife  of  Takagi  Sojiro, 

No.  14,  Nichome  Kita  Shinmachi, 

Eastern  District  Osaka. 
Age,  Thirty  two. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  I  became  insane  and  lost  my 
•true  mind.  I  became  like  one  in  an  empty  world,  and 
although  my  own  mother  was  living  with  me,  I  did  not 
recognise  her  as  my  mother,  neither  did  I  recognise  my 
husband,  S5jiro.  I  flung  things  about,  tore  my  clothes, 
indeed,  everything  which  came  into  my  hands,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be,  I  flung  about  or  smashed  to  pieces.  By 
this  devilish  raving  I  caused  immense  distress  to  my 
mother  and  to  my  husband,  Sojiro.  As  there  was  no 
other  way,  they  locked  me  up  in  a  room  and  administered 
all  sorts  of  treatment.  Nevertheless,  the  insanity  became 
more  and  more  pronounced. 

Then  I  was  taken  to  an  insane  hospital,  but  still  not 
the  least  benefit  was  received ;  so  I  was  taken  home  again. 
While  in  utter  despair  of  help  from  any  human  source,  a 
caller  begged  my  friends  to  visit  the  famous  Myoken-san, 
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at  Nose,  saying  that  by  such  a  visit  accompanied  by  earnest 
prayers,  fasting,  bathing,  and  penance,  the  most  obdurate 
diseases,  whatever  their  nature  might  be,  would  be  com* 
pletely  cured.  So  with  the'  resolve  to  do  what  she  could 
to  heal  her  daughter's  insanity,  my  mother  took  me  to  th^ 
temple  of  Myoken  and  went  through  the  programme  of 
prayers,  fasting,  and  penance  for  three  full  weeks,  but  tti^ 
disease  became  more  and  more  severe  in  spite  of  all 
her  feiith. 

Again  she  returned  home,  thinking  that,  as  notwith- 
standing prayers  to  the  Kami  and  the  Buddhas  the  illness 
increased,  there  could  be  no  help  in  this  world  and  that 
rather  than  live  on  in  constant  torment,  it  would  be  better 
we  should  both  die  together  and  leave  this  world  of 
suffering,  and  thus  allow  her  adopted  son,  Sojiro,  to  live 
in  peace.  But  though  she  several  times  made  all  her 
preparations,  her  mother's  heart  would  not  permit  her  to 
slay  her  own  child,  and  we  lived  on  the  old  life  of  torture. 
This  continued  for  nine  years. 

One  day  after  a  most  distressing  experience,  some  one 
suggested  that  we  try  the  virtues  of  the  //  no  mydlio  savia. 
He  said  that  the  most  obstinate  case  of  insanity  could 
unquestionably  be  cured  and  that  instantly ;  that  in  Osaka 
alone  those  who  had  experienced  the  efficacy  of  the  Myblio 
might  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  in  Japan,  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  So  my  mother  led  me  in  joyous  expectation 
to  the  temple  and  besought  the  help  of  the  rijsident  priest. 
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The  priest  on  hearing  the  story  said  tliat  insanity  and  the 
404  other  diseases,  without  exception,  were  due  to  a  certain 
disease  root  and  that  if  that  root  be  not  taken  away,  the 
disease  would  run  on  and  terminate  in  an  unnatural  death  ; 
that  among  the  deceased  ancestors  or  other  relatives  tlierc 
had  been  those  who  had  died  an  unnatural  death ;  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  resort  be  had  to  prayer 
for  their  relief;  that  if  this  be  done,  and  the  souls  in  limbo 
be  released,  the  insanity  would  at  the  same  time  un- 
questionably be  cured. 

As  we  listened,  my  mother  remembered  that  an  aunt 
and  three  cousins  of  mine  had  died  as  a  result  of  insanity. 
This  aunt  had  had  an  especial  affection  for  me  and  had 
loved  me  more  even  than  her  own  children.  She  re- 
membered also  that  my  attack  occurred  just  forty-nine 
days  after  my  aunt's  death.  During  the  nine  years  of  my 
illness,  nearly  every  day  this  aunt  and  my  cousins  used 
to  appear  to  me  and  talk  and  play  with  me.  Thus  every- 
thing was  in  complete  agreement,  even  in  detail,  with 
the  statement  of  the  resident  priest. 

So  we  prayed  for  these  deceased  relatives  in  due 
course  on  the  next  day,  and  that  very  night  (I  write  it 
with  the  deepest  reverence),  I  slept  from  early  evening 
until  half  past  eight  the  next  morning,  a  peaceful  quiet 
sleep,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  cared  for  me.  My 
body  became  light,  as  though  a  heavy  burden  had  been 
rolled  off  my  shoulders.     My  mother  on  seeing  my  quiet 
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sleep  and  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  me  was 
overcome  with  joy  and  gratitude.  To  receive  an  intelligent 
reply  when  she  called  my  name  seemed  like  a  dream. 
She  clapped  her  hands  and  ascribed  all  to  the  power  of 
the  Ji  no  mydho.  My  husband,  of  course,  I  need  not  say, 
was  greatly  astonished  at  the  exalted  nature  of  the  great 
law  and  its  speedy  efficacy,  and  my  relatives,  neighbors, 
friends,  indeed  all  who  met  or  even  saw  me,  without 
exception,  shared  in  this  astonishment.  From  that  time 
onward  my  health  and  complexion  daily  improved,  and 
within  a  week  my  face  which,  on  account  of  the  distortion 
of  my  eyes,  had  resembled  a  monkey's,  regained  its  human 
aspect.  Within  ten  days  my  appetite  returned  and  I  ate 
my  food  with  relish.     I  also  gradually  gained  flesh. 

Thus  within  the  short  space  of  about  ten  days  by  the 
honorable  efficacy  [of  the  great  law]  this  insanity  which- 
had  held  me  in  bondage  for  ten  years  passed  away,  and 
I  was  able  to  take  up  again  the  different  forms  of  womanly 
duty,,  to  draw  water,  wash  clothing,  do  sewing,  etc.  Again 
I  was  able  to  recognise  my  dear  mother  and  to  understand 
the  reqiiirements  of  filial  piety.  It  was  as  though  I  were 
bom  over  again.  The  precious,  divine  virtue  of  the  great 
law  can  indeed  hardly  be  expressed  by  voice  or  pen.  In  all 
the  wide  world  there  never  was  before  a  great  sufferer  like 
me,  afflicted  with  a  distressing  disease  which  would  yield  to 
no  medicine,  neither  to  the  efforts  of  Shinto  or  Buddhist 
priests,  on  whom  pain  upon  pain  was  endlbssly  heaped, 
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cured  so  suddenly,  through  dependence  upon  the  Ji  7io 
viydho.  *  *  *  jj.  ^vould  be  impossible  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation,  but  by  this  brief  letter  I  would  rev- 
erently indicate  to  you  one  ten  millionth  part  of  the 
gratitude  I  feel. 

Th^  26th  year  of  Meiji,  Takagi  Yuka. 

Third  month,  twelfth  day. 

To  the  Honorable  Chief,  Shimamura, 

The  Great  Teacher. 


Conclusion. 

A  strange  feeling  comes  over  one  on  seeing  the  at- 
tempt to  adapt  the  organised  superstition  of  this  sect  to 
modern  life.  The  temple  in  Shiba  is,  or  was  when  I  visited 
it,  lighted  by  gas  throughout  the  main  audience  room. 
The  magazine  gives  the  telephone  member.  In  one  of  the 
philosophical  dissertations,  the  English  word  ///^//rr  appears 
written  in  katakatia.  Several  of  the  words  constructed 
from  Chinese  materials  to  represent  the  technical  terms 
of  modern  philosophy  find  place  also  in  such  discussions. 
On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  spiritual 
things  take  on  the  form  of  objective  reality,  a  preacher  said 
it  was  like  the  chemical  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
ammonia  which  reveals  the  reality  of  hydrogen. 
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Such  attempts  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the  new  type 
of  mind,  the  fruit  of  the  common  school  system,  must  lead 
to  decay.  Even  now  the  impression  prevails  that  the 
strength  of  the  sect  is  waning.  It  will  ere  long  pass 
away. 
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PREFACE. 


Mention  is  made  by  Sei  Shonagon,  in  the 
Makura-no-Soshi,  of  a  book  called  the  Sumiyoshi 
Monogatari;  but  this  work  has  not  survived  till 
modern  times,  and  the  present  Sumiyoshi  Mono- 
gatari is  by  a  later  writer.  The  date  of  its  com- 
position is  uncertain. 


Note.  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  very  great  indebtedness  in  this 
translation  to  Mr.  C.  I.  Fraser,  of  Hakodate,  for  many  valuable 
suggestions. 

H.  P. 
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Translated  by  Harold  PARLErr, 
OF  H.  B.  M.  Consular  Service  Japan. 

Once,  long  ago,  there  lived  a  man  who  was  both  a 
Chunagon '  and  Saenion-no-Kami,^  and  he  had  two  mis- 
tresses whom  he  visited.  One  was  the  daughter  of  a 
mighty  Shodaibu,'  the  other,  the  child  of  a  former  Mikado ; 
and,  by  reason  of  some  affinity  in  a  previous  .existence, 
it  was  his  wont  to  spend  his  days  in  the  company  of 
the  latter,  until  at  length,  before  the  eyes  of  men,  un- 
abashed he  took  her  to  wife.  To  them  in  time  was  born  a 
litde  maid  of  such  radiant  beauty,  and  so  sweetly  in  accord 
with  her  fathers  longings,  that  he  loved  her  more  than 
life,  while  his  solicitude  for  her  was  without  limit.  And  as 
the  days  wore,  she  grew  up  tall  and  strong;  but  when 
eight  years  had  passed,  the  princess  her  mother  fell  ill, 
and,  as  time  went  on,  the  sickness  increased ;  so  at  last 
she  said  weeping  to  her  husband  : 

1.  The  sixth  official  in  rank  in  the  Dajokwan  or  Council  of  state. 
The  office  was  founded  by  Jito  Tenn5  in  the  6th  year  of  his  refgn, 
Mibsequently  abolished,  and  restored  in  the  4th  year  of  Keiun. 

2.  Chief  of  the  guards  of  the  I^eft  (Saemon-no-fu)  which  kept  watch 
and  ward  over  the  palace  gates. 

3.  Were  Samurai  of  the  5th  rank,  who  had  the  title  "  Kami "  bestowed 
Bpon  them,    lliey  corresix>nded  to  the  Sonin  (K  ^)  of  to-day. 
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**  My  heart  is  sorely  troubled  for  my]^little*daughter, 
lest  it  happen  that  I  die.  Therefore,  though  I  be  gone, 
do  thou  not  treat  the  child  with  unkindness.  Hold  her 
not  in  less  consideration  ihan  thine  other  daughters ;  but, 
befall  what  may,  offer  her,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  Emperor  for 
his  handmaiden." 

To  this  the  Chunagon,  likewise  weeping,  made  reply  : 

"  I  also  am  her  parent.  Shall  I  then  lo\'e  her  less 
than  thou  dost  ?" 

With  such  talk  as  this  the  days  fled,  and,  for  that  this 
world  is,  alas,  a  place  of  sorrow  and  change,  their  con- 
verse became  of  the  things  which  have  been.  And  the 
princess  died.  Then  the  Chunagon  performed  carefully, 
and  with  all  ceremony,  the  funeral  rites  prescribed  by 
custom,  even  though  his  "heart  was  the  while  so  torn 
with  grief  that  he  would  fain  have  followed  her  on  the 
road  of  death.  But,  when  the  short  days  of  mourning, 
forty  and  nine  in  number,  had  passed,  he  took  to  wife  the 
other  woman,  leaving  his  little  daughter,  who,  already 
sad  and  lonely  for  thinking  always  of  her  dead  mother, 
became  nigh  heart-broken  when  her  father  likewise  desert- 
ed her.  Then  the  foster-mother,  seeing  her  bowed  down 
with  grief,  as  the  twin-buds  of  the  tender  lespedza  are 
bent  with  the  dew,  essayed  in  many  ways  to  comfort  her. 
And  so  the  days  sped  on.  From  time  to  time  the 
Chunagon  visited  his  daughter,  and  ever,  as  he  went 
away,  she  would  catch  at  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  weeping 
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for  that  she  knew  not  whither  he  was  going ;  and,  at  the 
sight  of  her  tears  and  her  manifest  desire  to  go  with  him, 
there  would  rise  before  liis  eyes  the  wraith  of  the  dead 
one,  so  rending  his  heart  with  pity,  that  scarce  could  he 
forbear  from  weeping. 

"  Ah,  little  one,  how  bitterly  thou  sorrowest !  " 
With  these  words  and  a  story  of  his  speedy  return 
it  was  his  wont  to  put  her  off  and  leave  her,  his  own  soul 
the  while  a  prey  to  despair.  Yet,  though  he  went  away, 
ever  was  he  haunted  by  a  sad  wistful  little  figure,  and  he 
would  fain  have  brought  the  child  to  live  with  his  other 
daughters,  but  he  remembered  the  adage,  true  then  as 
it  had  been  in  days  of  eld,  of  the  step-mother  and  the 
step-child,  and  for  that  reason  let  her  live  on  with  her 
foster-mother,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  child's  beauty 
shone  ever  brighter  with  the  passing  of  the  days,  so  that 
at  the  sight  of  it  she  cried  : 

"  Ah  me,  the  pity  of  things  !  If  the  dead  princess 
could  but  behold  thee,  what  joy  w^ould  be  hers,  and,  oh, 
how  sweetly  she  would  love  and  care  for  thee  !" 

Many  another  fond  thing  she  said  as  she  stroked  the 
child's  hair  and  wept,  for  alas,  there  was  nought  to  do 
but  weep.  At  last,  when  the  Himegimi  was  somewhat 
more  than  ten  years  of  age,  the  foster-mother  addressed 
t]ic  Chiinagon  in  these  words  : 

"  When   thy  daughter  was  a  little  maid,  it  mattered 
not;  but   surely    thou   hast  seen,  that,  in  these   last   two 
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years,  she  hath  grown  passing  tall  and  beautiful !  There- 
fore my  heart  is  fearful  for  what  may  befall  her  in  the 
future.  What  hath  happened  in  the  matter  of  presenting 
her  to  the  Emperor,  spoken  of  by  the  dead  princess  ?" 

'*  It  pleaseth  me  well," — replied  the  Chunagon, — "  that 
thou  art  thus  careful  on  her  behalf  The  matter  of  the 
palace  is  likewise  always  near  my  heart,  but  nought  hath 
yet  fallen  out  according  to  my  desire.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  will  have  the  maiden  brought  to  my  house  and  strive 
my  utmost  for  her  sake." 

So  the  time  of  the  removal  was  fixed  for  the  lOth  day 
of  the  1st  month.  Then  the  Chunagon  departed  ;  and, 
when  at  last  the  day  arrived  and  he  saw  her,  after  his 
servants  had  brought  her  to  his  dwelling,  talking  in  friend- 
ly fashion  with  his  other  daughters,  he  was  glad  and 
his  heart  was  at  ease.  Fair  were  these  maidens,  the 
Naka-no-Kimi  and  the  San-no-Kinii,  though  in  different 
ways ;  fairer  indeed  than  most,  yet  was  the  Himegimi 
even  more  fair  than  they.  So  wondrous  was  her  loveli- 
ness, that  one    might   call  it  radiant. 

Now  the  foster-mother  had  a  daughter  named  Jiju, 
who  was  but  two  years  older  than  the  Himegimi,  comely 
of  figure  and  of  pleasing  demeanour,  having,  withal,  such 
a  manner  of  speech,  that  all  who  heard  had  fain  been 
like  her.  This  maiden  had  been  attached  to  the  Hime- 
gimi as  a  companion,  and  they  had  lived  together  till 
that   time,    for    neither    could    bear   separation    from   the 
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other  for  even  a  short  space.  So  the  Chunagon  busied 
himself  in  preparing  the  West  pavilion  of  his  mansiorj 
with  intent  to  place  them  there.  .But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
what  was  passing  in  the  heart  of  the  step-mother  ?  To  the 
.world   she  said  :  > 

"  Ah !'  it  hath  oft  been  my  desire  to  fetch  the  Httte 
niaid  to  mine  own  dwelling,  since  the  time  wlieh  lier 
mother  died  and  left  her  lonely,  but  the  matter -'hath^ov^ 
been  put  off  from  one  day  to.  another.  -  Now>  boweveu, 
I  am  glad,  for  the  children  can,  in  one  another's  conipany, 
while  away  the  weary  hours.  Ah  me  !  with  what  longing 
must  her  young  heart  recall  those  earlier  days.  Indeed, 
it  is  pitiful  r     . 

As  for  the  foster-mother  of  the  Himegimi,  who  for 
•long  years  had  lived  buried  in  a  miserable  dwelling,  sh^ 
wept  foi'  joy  when  she  saw  what  had  happened,  and  her 
heart,  which  had  been  clouded  with  fears,  grew  clear«and 
glad  once  more;  while  again  and  again  she  cried  that  tt 
was  no  longer  hard  to  die.  --  ^* 

Now,  to  the  Naka-no-Kimi,  because  she  was  her  bWn 
daughter,  the  step-mother  had  given  a  husband  who  held 
the  office  of  Hyoe-no-suke,*  and  they  dwelt  in  the  West 
wing  of  the  mansion.     Here  it  was  that  the  three  prin- 

I.  The  meaning  given  to  "  Hyde  "  is  **  Guards  Proper : "  but  it  would 
seem  in  ancient  times  to  have  had  a  somewhat  wider  signification,  to  have 
embnioed  in  fact  the  '<army/'  when  the  army  was  attached  to  the  Em- 
peror personally.  "  Suke  "  was  a  title  given  to  officials  next  in  rank. to  the 
head  of  a  |;ovemment  office.    It  is  \ioyi  a  common  ending  to  personal  niunes. 
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oesses  spent  their  days,  amusing  themselves  in  Triendl^ 
guise  tx^ether.  But  the  foster-mother  never  for  one  m6«- 
ineot  Ibrgot  the  charge  of  her  dead  naistnsss  that  the 
HHneigimi  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor's  palace,  so 
ofttimes  she  questioned  the  Chunagon :  on  the  matter, 
AJUi  he  as  oft  assured  her  that  it  was  always  in  his  mind 
iMit  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  it  to  his  wife,  for  the 
Himegitni  was  not  her  own  child«  and,  therefore,  she  would 
Jiot,  even  though  he  spake,  bestir  herself. 

After  this  fashion  the  days  weni:  by,  ieavii^  the 
Cbufiag<Hi  ill  at  ease  and  care-worn. 

Now  the  Udaijin  ^  had  a  son,  who  was  a  Shosho  * 
of  the  4th  rank,  clever  and  handsome  beyond  nsofit  mei^ 
md  ift  bis  heart  there  was  from  fnom  till  eve  but  one 
tilOL^U:^  how  to  find  in  the  world  the  lady  of  his  desire. 
Sd  his  days  were  filled  with  melancholy.  But  there 
was  in  his  father's  household  a  menial  named  Chikuzen, 
who  held  the  humble  poqt  of  Sorasae,'  and  this  man  had 
been  Tonomono  Taiyu^  in  the  service  of  the  Chunagon 
im  the  years  while  the  first  princess  still  lived,  ^d  had 
^leen  the   Himegimi  every  day.     And   k   chanced  on  a 

1.  Ministur  of  the  Right  next  in  Kank  to  the  Sadaijin  (Minister  of 
the  Left)  and  third  in  rank  in  the  Dajokwan :  The  post  founded  in  the 
4th  year  of  Kokyoku  Tenno  was  abolished  in  1885. 

2.  A  Major-General.  The  third  in  command  in  the  Imperial  Body 
guard.  There  -were  two  Shosho,  the  Sakon-e-no-sfao^ho  (Major-General  of 
the  Body  guard  of  the  Left)  and  the  Ukon-e-no-shosh5  (Major-General  of 
the  Body  guard  of  the  Right). 

5.    A  kind  of  Jester. 

4.    Head  of  the  keepers  of  the  gate. 
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time,  in  the  Western  wing  of  the  Udaijrn's  manskyn,  that, 
as  he  talked  of  people,  saying  both  good  and  evil,  h« 
spake  of  this  little  daughter  of  the  Chun^gon's  first 
princess,  praising  her  youthful  beauty,  and  saying  that  the 
sight  of  it  recalled  to  men's  hearts  the  tender  buds  of 
the  young  lespedza.  He  wondered,  too,  into  what  man- 
ner of  maiden  she  had  growit,  for  years  four  or  five  had 
passed  since  the  d^y  of  her  mother  s  death  and  the  time 
when  he  had  last  seen  her.  But,  while  he  talked,  the 
Shosho,  who  was  eaves-dropping,  heard  him,  and,  rejoic- 
ing at  this  good  news,  at  once  summoned  the  man  to 
his  apartments,  where  he   addressed  him  in  tliese  words : 

**  Thou  knowest  well  that  in  the  world  there  are  many 
maidens  passing  &ir ;  yet,  for  all  that,  are  my.  days  steeped 
in  melancholy.  Tell  me  hast  thou  ever  cast  eyes  upon 
the  daughter  of  the  former  consort  of  the  Chunagon." 

"  Truly  I  have,"  replied  Chikuzcn,  "  for  I  was  of  the 
number  of  the  princess'  servants,  and,  for  that  reason, 
often  saw  her  daughter.  Peerless  was  she  in  loveliness, 
and  I  haj^e  heard  tell  that  the  Chunagon  would  fain  send 
her  to  the  palace,  but  is  sorely  grieved  for  that  he  hath 
not  arrived  at  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire." 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  Shosh5,  **  wilt  thou  not  make  over- 
tures to  her  on  my  behalf,  and  carry  to  her  a  letter  from 
me?" 

*'  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  servant,  "  whether  she  will 
hear  thee,  nevertheless  I  am  willing  to  carry  thy  letter." 
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When  the  Shdsho  heard  this,  his  heart  was  glad,  and 
^  it  was  the  loth  month,  he  wrote. on  paper  spangled 
with  a  design  of  red  maple  leaves,  this  poem. 

^   -  The  first  rains  of  autumn 

Are  falling  to-day. 
'  '  '  I  pray  thee  remember 

' -'      '''  They  only  make  redder 

-  •  The  leaves  of  the  maple  J 

*f hen  he  folded  the  missive  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
"of  his  messenger,  who  carried  it,  as  the  shades  of  evening 
Were  falling,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Chiinagon.  And  there 
kll  were  filled  with  wonder  to  see  him. 

'  "  How  strange !  Why  hast  thou  come  hither  ?  '* 
cried  Jiju.  "  Ah  how  thou  bringest  with  thee  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past !" 

To  this  Chikuzen  made  reply.  "  My  days  have  been 
so  full  of  trouble  and  care,  that,  though  I  would  fain 
Tiave  come  to  see  ye,  it  hath  not  till  now  been  in  my 
'power.  Nevertheless  I  felt  that  I  could  not  for  ever 
solace  myself  with  regrets  and  wishes.  Therefore  am  I 
come  to  explain.  Ever  dear  to  me  hath  been  the  memory 
of  the  past,  but  it  hath  grown  dearer  as  the  years  have 
crept  on,  and  beyond   endurance   is   become   the   craving 

I.  ITie  ShoshO  compares  his  love  for  the  princess  to  the  red  leaves 
•of  the  maple.  They  were  red  before  the  rain  fell,  so  was  there  love  in 
his  heart  for  her  before  he  knew  her,  and  as  the  falling  rain  made  the 
leaves  redder  so   does   the   confession   of  his   love  make   it  burn  brighter. 
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to  behold  once  again  the  friends  of  former  days."  Such 
were  his  words,  and  of  many  other  things  he  spake — 
gossip  of  old  days  and  of  what  had  befallen  long  ago— 
to  all  of  which  the  Himegimi,  who  sat  close  by,  listened 
sadly.  But  when  Chikuzen  left,  he  called  Jiju  aside  and 
gave  her  the  letter,  saying  that  it  came  froni  the  Shosho 
the  son  of  the  Udaijin,  and  that,  though  he  liked  not 
being  a  party  to  such  matters,  because  the  sender  was 
a  person  of  such  high  estate  and  had  moreover  pressed 
him  very  hardly,  it  had  not  been  in  his  power,  to  say  nay. 

"  What  my  mistress  will  think  I  cannot  tell,"  replied 
Jiju,  "  but,  for  the  sake  of  thy  words,  I  will  offer'  it  to 
her." 

Thereupon,  having  told  the  princess  that  such  and 
such  a  letter  had  come,  the  maid  oix:ned  it  and  laid  the 
missive  before  her  mistress,  over  whose  face  a  deep  blush 
quickly  spread,  though  never  a  word  fell  from  her  lips. 

"  It  is  but  as  I  should  expect,"  thought  Jiju.  So  s\\t 
told  Chikuzen,  and,  on  the  morrow,  he  went  to  the  Shosho 
and  related  to  him  all  that  had  befallen. 

"  Indeed  1  Indeed  !'*  cried  the  Shosho.  "  And  pray 
tell  me  what  manner  of  maiden  the  princess  is." 

"  She  is  like  unto  a  being  of  another  world,  and  such 
is  her  beauty,  that  all  around  her  seems  to  shine.  When 
I  went  to  her  dwelling,  she  was  playing  on  the  koto,  and, 
as  I  spake  to  those  about  her  of  the  things  of  long  ago 
and  of  her   dead  mother,   from  time   to  time   she  sighed. 
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A  fool  were  I  indeed  if  I  essayed  to  depict  her  form  and 
features.  Yet  this  much  will  I  say,  that  her  beauty  brings 
to  the  mind  a  memory  of  the  Ominaeshi/  what  time  it 
hangs  drooping  above  the  fence  by  reason  of  the  over  heavy 
burden  of  the  dew,  so  that  straightway  pity  and  great  love 
for  the  maiden  possess  those  about  her  while  the  sleeves 
of  the  garments  of  even  those  who  are  strangers  are  too 
narrow  for  their  tears." 

Thus  Chikuzen  spake;  and  the  Shosho's  heart,  as 
he  listened,  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  love  for  the 
Himegimi.     But  his  only  words  were  : 

*'  It  is  the  first  time,  and,  for  that  reason,  what  she 
hath  done  is  but  seemly.  Nevertheless,  I  pray  thee,  speak 
to  her  again  and  again,  for,  if  I  attain  to  my  desire,  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  thee  even  beyond  this  world." 

To  this  Chikuzen  made  reply :  "  Though  the  world 
esteem  me  as  one  ovcrlewd,  I  will  strive  to  my  uttermost, 
if  thy  desire,  oh  my  lord !  be  so  great. 

When  the  Shosho  heard  this  he  was  exceeding  glad, 
and  again  wrote  a  note  which  Chikuzen  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  JijQ.  But  the  tire-maiden  said  that  her 
mistress  had  no  knowledge  in  tlicsc  matters  and  that  it 
was  pitiful  to  see  the  pain  which  the  Shosho's  letter  had 
given  her. 

"  Were  my  lord  base-born,"  replied  the  servant,  **  it 
were  not  possible  even   for  me  to  speak  of  tlicse  thini^s. 


I.     ratriiiia  scaMoNd-fulia. 
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But  better  is  a  prince,  the  son  of  a  prince,  than  the  un^- 
certainty  of  the  palace.  If  thy  mistress  accepted  my  lord's  . 
suit,  it  would  free  thee  from  great  anxiety,  for,  as  I  gather 
from  thy  words,  her  going  to  the  palace  will  not  be  a 
thing  easy  of  accomplishment ;  whereas  my  lord  the  Sho- 
sho  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  Emperor's  consort  and  will 
presently  be  raised  to  higher  rank.  In  beauty,  too,  of 
figure  and  of  face,  as  in  every  other  attribute,  He  surpasses 
all  men.  Tbinkest  thou  that  I  should  speak  of  these  tWngs 
if  they  were  like  to  cause  thee  anxiety  for  thy  mlstness' 
sake?" 

"  Nay  !  it  is  not  that,"  replied  Jiju.  ''  I  doubt  not  the 
honesty  of  thy  proposals ;  but  my  lord  the  Chuhagx^n'^ 
sdle  desire  is  to  send  his  daughter  to  the  palace.  Nay! 
I  have  no  fear  that  thou  comest  harbouring  ill  designs." 

Glad  at  heart  was  the  Himegimi  as  she  listened  to 
their  talk ;  but,  when  Chikuzen  prayed  her  to  give  \iixxi 
some  reply,  were  it  but  one  single  sentence,  she  said  she 
had  no  experience  in  these  affairs  of  love,  and  thereupon 
withdrew.  So  Chikuzen,  seeing  this,  likewise  departed 
and  recounted  to  his  master  all  that  had  happened. 

"There  is  nothing  strange  in  her  answering  th»s,'* 
said  the  latter.  "  I  pray  thee  ask  her  yet  again,  for  3 
care  no  longer  to  live  if  I  cannot  by  some  means  attaifi 
to  my  desire." 

PVom  that  time  a  great  melancholy  fell  upon  hinD,  and 
when  Chikuzen  saw  this  he  went  daily  to  the  pavilion  of 
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the  princess,  but, '  though  he  hinted  often  at  his  master's 
longing,  it  seemed  to  him  of  no  greater  profit  than  writing 
upon  running  water,  so  that  at  the  last  he  grew  weary  of 
.speaking.    '  ;  • 

.In  the  meanwhile  the  Stepmother  had  heard  a  whis- 
.per  of  the  matter,  and,  summoning  Chikuzen,  asked  of  him 
.what  manner  of  person  he  was  who  sent  letters  to  her  step- 
idaughter  in  .  the  West  pavilion.  For  a  short  space  he 
disputed  wifh  her,  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  thing, 
'but .at  last,  being  hard  pressed  by  her  questions,  confessed 
all  that  had  taken  place,  whereupon  the  step  mother  cried : 

"Ah,  he  is  a  prince  and  would  fain  be  treated  by 
folk  with  consideration!  Far  better  than  that  motherless 
!girl  is  my  daughter  the  San-no-Kimi,  a  maiden  of  a 
proper  age  and  of  a  likely  height  and  figure !  This  is 
indeed  a  happy  chance !  Wherefore,  lend  thyself,  I  pray 
thee,  to  this  deception,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  thee 
even  beyond  this  world." 

And  so  cunningly  she  spake  that  Chikuzen  could  not 
withstand  her. 

"Verily!"  said  he,  "often  have  I  spoken  to  the 
'princess,  but  never  doth  she  vouchsafe  an  answer,  and  it 
is  I  alone  whom  my  master  chideth,  and  that  so  un- 
reasonably, that  I  am  sorely  troubled.  I  doubt  indeed 
\fhether  she  will  even  hearken  to  his  suit,  which  sorely 
vexeth  my  heart.  For  this  reason  I  will  even  do  accord- 
ing to  thy  desire !" 
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So  the  step-mother  was  passing  glad,  and,  taking  up 
a  set  of  "  uchiki,"  ^  gave  them  to  him,  saying  that  they 
were  garments  belonging  to  the  San-no-Kimi :  whereupon 
Chikuzen,  greatly  pleased,  cried : 

"  I  will  surely  tell  my  lord  the  Sh6sh6  that  the  San- 
nokimi  is  the  lady  of  his  desire  !'* 

"  Yea !  Yea !  I  beseech  thee  persuade  him  that  it  is 
even,  so,"  exclaimed  the  step-mother  in  her  joy. 

So  Chikuzen  went  to  the  Shoshd  and  spake  thus : 

"  The  matter  is  very  difficult  of  accomplishment,  but, 
an  thou  wilt  ddgn  to  write  yet  another  letter,  I  will 
again  approach  thy  lady  love." 

These  words  heartened  the  Shosh5  so  greatly  that  he 
at  once  wrote  this  poem,  which  Chikuzen  bore  to  the  step- 
mother, announcing  that  it  came  from  my  lord  the  Shoshd. 

As  the  smoke  of  Fuji, 
Which  never  dieth 
While  this  world  liveth  ; 
So  is  my  heart. 

"  Ah !  how  beautifully  he  writes ! "  cried  the  step- 
mother smiling,  and  straightway  bade  the  San-no-kimi 
send  a  reply.  Now  the  San-no-kimi  wist  not  that  this 
was  a  cheat,  and  very  beautiful  and  lovable  was  her 
maiden  modesty,  for,  it  was  only  when  hard  pressed  by 

I.    A  garment  formerly  worn  by  nobles  immediately  under  the  outer 
robes. 
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her  mother  that  she  took  paper  and  brushes  and  ink,  and, 
blushing  deeply  the  while,  wrote  this  reply : 

Thou  singest  the  smoke  wreath 

Up-curling  from  Fuji : 

Bethink  thee  how  swiftly, 

In  heaven's  clear  azure, 

Fadeth  thy  emblem. 
When  it  was  finished  she  gave  it  to  Chikuzen  who 
laid  it  before  the  Shosho  saying  that  it  was  the  reply 
to  his  letter.  Then  the  Shosho,  all  unwitting  of  the 
deceit  which  was  being  practised  upon  him,  unfolded  the 
paper  in  haste.  And  when  he  looked  at  the  handwriting, 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  of  a  child.  Nevertheless  he  was 
exceeding  glad ;  so  many  more  letters  passed  between 
them.  But,  when  the  people  of  the  Himegimi's  house- 
hold heard  in  whispers  what  was  passing,  they  were 
vastly  entertained. 

In  this  manner  it  came  about  that,  before  many  days 
had  fled,  the  Shosho  paid  a  visit  to  the  San-no-kimi  and 
retumed  to  his  dwelling  without  noticing  the  deception 
put  upon  him,  for,  though  she  seemed  to  him  very 
young,  there  was  in  that  nothing  strange.  Again  later» 
it  befell  that  once  he  stayed  with  her  throughout  the 
day,  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  she  seemed  not  so  beautiful 
as  report  had  said,  though  withal  more  beautiful  than 
other  maidens.  So  he  continued  to  visit  her.  In  like 
fashion  the  Chun  agon  was  unaware  of  the  trick  which  had 
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been  played,  and;  when  he  met  the  Shosho,  they  talked 
together  of  a  thousand  and  one  matters.  As  for  the  step- 
mother, there  *wefe :  ho  limits  to  lier  consideration  for  the 
Shosho,  and  she  lodged  him  with  her  daughter  iii  the 
Eastern  front  of  the  main  building  of  the  mansion. 

Now,  whenever  the  Shosho  passed  through  the  house 
and  looked  at  the  West  pavilion,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
some  one  of  distinction  dwelt  there  and  he  marvelled  what 
manner  of  person  it  might  be.  But  the  days  passed  leavr 
ing  him  wondering  and  unsatisfied,  till,  at  last,  there  fell 
an  autumn  night,  when,  for  very  loneliness  and  weariness 
of  heart  he  might  not  close  his  eyes  in  sleep.  Outside,  the 
world  was  drear  and  sad,  and  it  was  near  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. Softly  from  time  to  time  the  wijid  went  soughing 
among  the  reed-tops  jiear  his  bed-chamber,  a  symbol,  as  it 
were,  of  himself  in  his  nightly  comings  and  goings  ;  beneath 
his  pillow  the  cricket  chirped  without  respite  through  the 
darkness,  while  a  bitter  cold  ran  through  his  body  and  the 
tears  rushed  unbidden*  to  his  eyes.  At  intervals  the  door  of 
the  room  swayed  back  and  forth  upon  its  hinges  and  then 
there  came  floating  on  the  empty  air  the  plaintive  notes  of 
a  koto.  Wondering  where  the  source  of  this  mysterious 
melody  might  be,  he  lifted  his  head  and  listened.  Then  he 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  sound  came  from  the  West 
pavilion.  Long  had  he  thought  that  some  one  of  rank 
lived  there,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  he  pondered  who  it 
might  be.     But  at  last,  as  he  lay  thinking,   he  called  to 
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mind  a  story  told  him^  how  the  maiden  to  whom  he  had 
written  played  the  Koto. 

"  Dost  thou  hear  this  sound  ?  "  said  he  to  the  San-no- 
Kimi. 

"  In  truth  I  do,  for  I  have  been  listening  to  the  sad 
sweet  melody  since  it  began." 

When  he  heard  this  the  Shdsho  doubted  whether 
there  were  not  some  hidden  meaning  in  her  words,  so  he 
asked  her  who  it  was  who  played. 

"  It  is  my  elder  sister  !  "  was  her  reply. 

^'  Is  that  the  wife  of  my  lord  the  Hyoe-no-suke  ?" 

"  Nay !  it  is  the  daughter  of  the  princess,  my  father's 
first  wife,  and  oft  she  plays  in  this  manner  for  her  own 
diversion." 

Thus  spake  she  without  after-thought  and  in  such 
innocence  of  heart,  that  he  could  not  help  but  feel  pity  for 
her,  though  his  own  heart  was  full  because  of  the  ignoble 
manner  in  whfch  he  had  been  tricked.  "  Ah,"  thought  he, 
"  how  that  maiden  of  the  West  pavilion  must  be  laughing 
at  my  lack  of  wit  !*'  And  so  bitter  was  his  chagrin  at 
Chikuzen*s  unfaithfulness,  that,  though  it  was  still  dark 
night,  he  went  out,  and  summoning  tlie  man,  heaped 
reproaches  upon  him.  Not  one  word  of  excuse  could  the 
menial  offer  for  himself  and  so  deep  was  his  confusion, 
that,  liad  onlookers  been  there,  they  had  pitied  him. 

"  Alas !  what  boots  it  now  to  speak," — cried  the 
Shosho.     "  We  must  e'en  go  on,  making  as  though  we 
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knew  naught.  But  I  bind  thee  strictly  that  thou  refrain 
from  talking  of  this  matter  to  the  maiden  yonder  in  the 
West  pavilion." 

As  he  said  these  words  Chikuzen  reddened,  and  cry- 
ing : — ^"  Wherefore  should  I  be  guilty  of  such  a  deed  ?" — 
straightway  departed. 

For  the  San-no-Kimi  the  Shosho  felt  that  pity  which  i6 
kin  to  love  ;  but,  as  he  brooded  on  his  inauspicious  quest, 
he  called  to  mind  that  though  men  never  lauded  her, 
she  was  exceeding  fair  to  look  upon,  and  with  that  he  fell 
to  wondering  how  great  then  must  be  the  loveliness  of  the 
Himegimi,  thereby  increasing  the  bitterness  of  his  desire. 
So  winter  came  and  found  him  ever  planning  some  device 
to  gain  a  sight  of  her.  At  last  he  bethought  himself  that 
in  some  manner  or  other  he  would  get  speech  of  Jiju. 
Therefore,  having  written  down  upon  paper  all  the  desires 
and  the  feelings  of  his  heart  and  thrust  the  missive  into 
the  fold  of  his  garments,  he  went  forth  upon  a  day  of 
heavy-falling  snow  to  wander  up  and  down  near  the  pavi- 
lion on  the  West,  till  at  length,  creeping  up  to  the  closed 
lattice,  he  tried  to  overhear  what  was  doing  inside.  And, 
while  he  listened,  the  princess  within  moved  close  to  the 
gallery  of  the  pavilion,  and,  with  fingers  gently  straying 
over  the  strings  of  tlie  kotOf  sang  this  plaintive  little 
song  : 

"  How  lovely  arc  the  trees 
'Neath  the  30ft  white  snow  ! 
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Canst  thou  tell  on  which 
The  plum  flowers  blow  ?  " 
Then  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone,  with  fingers  still  idly  wan- 
dering over  the  notes,  she  crooned  to  herself  these  words  ; 
''OhthinkofShirane^ 
The  mountain  in  Kai !  " 
**  Ah,  this  is  surely  the  Himegimi !  "  thought  the  Shosho, 
and  so  quickly  did  his  heart  beat  at  the  idea  that,  unable 
to  bear  it,  he  tapped  softly  at  the  lattice. 

"  This  is  strange  !"  cried  Jiju,  **  who  is  it?" 
But,  when  she  looked  out  and  saw  him  there,  she  was 
angered  ahd  made  as  though  to  retire ;  whereupon,  catch- 
ing at  the  hem  of  her  robe,  he  tlirust  into  her  hand  the 
folded  letter. 

"  I  fear  the  eyes  of  men  !  "  was  all  he  said,  and  went 
away,  leaving  Jiju  astonied  at  the  oddness  of  his  manner. 
Then,  wondering  what  the  letter  might  contain,  she  opened 
it,  and  this  is  what  she  read : 

"  The  pure  white  snow 
Falls  on  the  world, 
And  falling  melts, 
For  fate  will  thus  have  it. 
The  pity  of  things 
Is  alas  !  that  I  die 
For  love  of  a  maid, 
And  she  does  not  know  it." 


I.     i.e.  covered  with  snow.      Mount  Shiranc   in  Kai  is  8.400  ft.  alKtve 
the  sea-level,    (v.  Murray's  Guide  Lotikj 
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There  were  many  things  written  down  besides,  and,  when 
Jiju  read  them  to  her  mistress,  the  latter  had  great  pity  of 
him.    Nevertheless  she  said  : 

"  In  the  other  days  when  he  was  a  stranger,  my  heart 
turned  not  towards  him ;  and  now,  if  the  world  hear  of  this, 
shall  I  fell  into  ill-repute.  Wherefore  I  charge  thee  straitly 
that  thou  speak  no  more  with  me  on  his  behalf." 

While  these  things  were  toward,  the  new  year  dawned, 
and,  on  a  day  a  little  after  the  loth  of  the  ist  month,  the 
Naka-no-Kimi  tempted  her  sisters  with  a  story  of  the  spring 
beauty  of  the  Moor  of  Saga,*  and  beguiled  them  that  they 
should  fere  forth  privily  to  see  it.  And  all  their  tire- 
maidens  cried,  "  Yea !  Yea !  of  a  truth  it  is  beautiful !  " 
So,  having  chosen  certain  samurai  to  accompany  them,  they 
set  out  in  three  carriages  drawn  by  oxen.  In  one  rode  the 
Himegimi,  in  another  the  Naka-no-Kimi  and  the  San- 
no-Kimi,  while  in  the  third  were  the  tire-women  and 
the  serving-maids,  the  beautiful  borders  of  their  robes 
gleaming  beneath  the  reed-blinds.     Now  the  Shdsho,  hav- 

I.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyoto  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  land- 
scape and  flowers.    Cf.  this  well-known  poem  : 
Sagaya 

Omuro  no 
Hanazakari. 

Uwaki  na  cho  mo 
Irokasegu. 

KuTuwa  no  mono  ni 
Tsuierarete 

Soto  medzurashiki 
Arashiyama, 
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ing  heard  a  whisper  of  these  doings,  went  before  them  to 
the  moor  of  Saga,  and,  hiding  himself  among  the  pine-trees, 
spied  upon  them  as  they  came.  The  three  carriages  were 
drawn  up  side  by  side  and  the  menials  and  the  drivers  of 
the  oxen  sent  off  a  little  space,  while  only  two  or  three  of 
the  samurai  were  called  close  beside  the  vehicles.  Then 
the  tire-women  and  the  serving  maids  alighted  and  disport- 
ed themselves,  plucking  up  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine- 
trees,  while  the  Himegimi  and  her  sisters,  raising  the 
screens  of  their  carriages,  looked  on.  In  this  manner  the 
Shoshd  was  able  to  discern  them  even  though  it  were  but 
indistinctly.  But  presently  the  tire-women,  unwitting  that 
he  lay  hidden  watching  them,  cried  to  their  mistresses  : 

'*  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  landscape  is  ! .  Look  at  it,  we 
pray  ye !  Indeed  it  is  lovely,  and  all  the  flowers  and 
the  grasses  are  budding !  Ah,  how  it  calls  to  mind  the 
blossoms  of  yester-year !  '* 

Thereupon  the  Naka-no-Kimi  alighted  from  her  car- 
riage. Above  an  under-robe  of  crimson  she  wore  a  cloak 
of  purple  silk  woven  with  a  design  of  flowers,  seeming,  as 
she  walked  with  long  hair  trailing  to  the  borders  of  her 
garments,  in  truth  a  maid  of  high  degree.  Next  appeared 
the  San-no-Kimi  wearing,  over  a  kirtle  the  colour  of  the 
yellow  rose,  a  cloak  of  green.  Little  indeed  was  there  to 
choose  between  the  beauty  of  them  twain,  though  perchance 
the  San-no-Kimi  was  a  shade  the  lovelier.  Then  together 
they  turned  and  asked  the  Himegimi  why  she  did  not  like- 
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wise  descend,  and,  as  they  stood,  Jiju  approaching  said  to 
her  mistress : 

"  All  the  others  have  lighted  down  why  wilt  not  thou  ?" 

So,  last  of  all,  came  the  princess  clad  in  robes,  both 
inner  and  outer,  of  the  colour  of  the  cherry  blossom.  Over 
them  were  drawn  a  pair  of  crimson  hakama,  and,  as  she 
walked,  stepping  on  their  long  folds,  winsome  and  debon- 
nair  was  her  mien.  Words  could  not  paint  her  loveliness. 
Beyond  her  garments'  heni  trailed  the  thick  tresses  of  her 
hair ;  graceful  was  her  stature  ;  dainty  were  her  eyebrows 
and  her  mouth,  and  fairer  by  one  degree  was  she  than  her 
fciir  sisters;  so  beautiful  in  truth  that,  when  the  Shdsho 
beheld  her,  a  terrible  fear  gat  hold  upon  him  lest  she 
should  be  seen  of  other  men. 

'  So  the  maidens  frolicked  together  all  unaware  that 
any  man  was  looking  on.  But  presently  the  Himegimi 
espied  the  Shosh5  where  he  stood,  beneath. a  great  pine- 
tree  gazing  at  them  in  rapt  admiration,  and,  with  a  face 
suffused  with  blushes,  she  hastily  took  refuge  in  her 
carriage,  though  at  that  very  moment  she  felt  In  her 
heart  the  first  faint  tremors  of  love  for  him.  In  like 
manner  did  all  the  others  hide  themselves,  and  in  truth 
it  was  a  pretty  sight. 

Then  the  Shosho  said : — 

'*  Being  filled  with  a  desire  to  see  the  moor  of 
Saga,  I  came  hither,  and,  while  I  took  my  pleasure, 
the   wind  bore   to   me  the   sound  of  wheels.     Marvelling 
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who    it    might    t)e»    and   deeming   it    strange    that    folk 
should  journey  in  such  fashion  to  tliis  place,  I  hid  myself 
and»    sf^ng    upon    jrou,    found    that    by  the  &vour    of 
Heaven  my  secret  prayer  had  been  answered.     In  good 
sooth  my  heart  rejoices  that  we  have  met" 
Having  thus  spoken  he  recited  this  poem: 
^'Twixt  me  and  the  moor  hung  a  veil 
Of  the  mist  of  the  Spring. 
But  I  wandered  this  mom« 
And  beheld  on  the  moor 
The  young  shoots  of  the  pine." ' 
Thereupon  die  Naka-no-kimi  said  to  the  Himeginii  that 
the  lines  were  addressed  to  her ;  however,  after  they  had 
whispered  together,  it  was  the  Naka-no-Idmi  who  recited 
in   reply  the   followii^   verse  in  which  she   esssqred   to 
ignore  the  meaning  hidden  in  the  Shosho's  words. 
Sad  am  I,  for  I  knew  not, 
When  I  came  to  the  moor 
On  this  morning  of  Spring, 
That  the  pines  were  but  pines 
Of  the  hill  Kataoka.' 
Then  the   Himegimi,  likewise  disregarding  his  intent, 
followed  suit  with  this  poem : 

1.  The  Himegimi  is  here  compared  to  <<the  Toung  shoots  of  the 
pine"  and  her  lover  would  have  her  understand  the  difficulties  he  has  en- 
countered in  his  desire  to  set  eyes  on  her. 

2.  The  play  in  this  poem  is  entirely  on  the  word  ^matsu"  which 
means  both  <'  a  pine  "  and  ^  to  wait."  The  Naka-no-Kimi  did  not  know 
Uiat  he  lay  hid  in  waiting  on  the  moor,  otherwise  she  had  not  come. 
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Let  us  hence  for  to-day, 

Nor  see  them,  nor  touch  them, 

For  we  care  not  at  all 

For  the  pine  trees,  that  grow 

On  Hitomi-no-oka.* 

Whereat  the  Shdsho,  impatient  of  their  slighting,  drew 
near  the  carriage  and  cried: — 

"  What  profits  it  that  thou  shouldst  hide  thyself?  " 

To  which  the  Naka-no-kimi  jesting  added : 

"  Were  the  Shosho  here  alone  thou  would'st  without 
a  doubt  alight,  but  thou  fearest  in  thy  heart  lest  we  have 
in  some  manner  learnt  of  thy  relations  with  him.'* 

When  the  Shoshd  heard  this  he  laughed  aloud  and 
said: 

"  Of  a  truth  this  is  a  pretty  dispute !  As  for  thee, 
oh  Naka-no-kimi,  thou  art  so  beautiful  that  one  might 
discern  thy  loveliness  however  black  the  night !  Soft  are 
thy  words  and  fair  spoken,  yet  I  wager  that  many  are 
the  lovers*  quarrels  twixt  thee  and  the  Hyoe-no-suke. 
Hast  thou  no  fear,  oh  damsel,  on  thine  own  account  ?" 

Nevertheless,  though  he  jested  in  this  light-hearted 
manner,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed 
the  while  on  the  Himegimi.  So  in  this  fashion  he  went 
on,  reciting  many  poems,  till  at  last  the  day  darkened  and 
they  all  returned.     But  ever  was  the  heart  of  the  Shosho 


I.     The  play  here  is  on  the  word   <*  Hitomi "   which  liesides  being  ihe 
of  a  localityi  al.-jo  means  *'  seeing  a  ixrrson  "  in  other  words  "  spying." 
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haunted  by  the  shadow  of  the  Hiniegimi,  which  would 
not  be  driven  away.  At  length  it  befel,  in  this  season  of 
his  sorrow,  that  he  met  with  Jiju  and  recounted  to  her 
how  he  had  been  tricked  by  base  wretches. 

"Alas!  it  is  a  hopeless  pass!"  cried  he,  '*yet  never- 
theless, r  doubt  not  to  thee  a  pretty  enough  jest. 
Would  that  I  might  die,  but  oh,  the  pity  of  it,  a  man 
cannot  thus  easily  throw  away  this  mortal  life  !  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  would  fain  tell  thy  mistress. 
Behold  this  paper." 

With  that  he  showed  her  the  letter,  and  would  have 
given  it  into  her  hands  then,  as  likewise  on  many  later 
occasions,  but  that  she  refused,  saying  to  him  : 

"It  was  no  light  matter  in  the  old  days  to  speak 
to  the  Himegimi  on  thy  behalf,  but  now  thy  wish  is 
well-nigh  impossible  of  accomplishment  I  "    • 

"  Ah  me,"  cried  the  Shosho,  "  how  great  a  solace 
were  it  if  thy  mistress  replied  to  me,  even  though  but  once  !*' 

"  I  wot  not  if  she  will  do  even  that  for  thee  1"  replied 
the  maid.  But,  because  it  was  hard  to  deny  him,  full 
often  she  essayed,  in  conversation  with  her  mistress,  to 
approach  the  subject  of  his  love.  All  her  efforts  were, 
however,  unavailing ;  wherefore  the  Shosho,  unable  longer 
to  endure  the  obduracy  of  the  princess,  fell  to  beseeching 
the  Kami  and  the  Ilotoke  to  assist  him.  His  heart  was  too 
full  of  desire  for  the  Ilimegimi  or  he  had  gone  gladly  back 
to  live  with  the  San-no-Kimi ;  so  he  sought  consolation  in 
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visiting  Jiju ;  and,  because  it  irked  him  sorely  if  he  could 
not  see  the  West  pavilion,  were  it  even  but  the  outside, 
his  habit  was  to  call  upon  the  San-no-Kimi,  and,  as  he 
passed  the  Himegimi's  apartments  in  the  evening  twilight 
and  the  early  dawn,  to  sing  in  plaintive  tone,  while  heavy- 
falling  tears  drenched  the  sleeves  of  his  robe,  a  sad  old 
song  of  bygone  times. 

After  this  fashion  fled  many  days,  till  it  befell  that  the 
foster-mother  of  the  Himegimi,  feeling  that  sickness  was 
coming  upon  her,  greatly  longed  to  see  her  foster-daughter 
once  again,  and,  for  this  reason,  sent  and  bade  Jiju  ask  the 
rflimegimi  to  come  to  her  bed-side.  So  the  princess  went 
privily  and,  when  she  had  arrived,  the  foster-mother,  rising 
on  her  sick-couch,  addressed  her  thus,  with  bitter  tears: 

"  Ah  me !  true  is  the  saying  that  this  is  a  world  of 
uncertainty,  for  I,  who  love  thee  so  dearly,  am  dying. 
Greater  than  all  past  longings  hath  been  this  craving  to  see 
thee  once  again — ^a  token,  I  fear  me,  that  my  eyes  gaze 
upon  thy  face  for  the  last  time.  My  chief  sorrow  till  this 
moment  hath  been  that  thou  art  a  motherless  child,  but 
now  my  fears  are  all  for  what  may  befall  thee  when  I, 
thy  old  nurse,  am  dead.  Oh !  glad  should  I  be  to  depart, 
could  I  but  see  thee  married.  But  that  I  should  be  driven 
to  leave  thee  widiout  this  consolation  and  wend  my 
solitary  way  over  the  mountain  of  Shidc,  is  in  truth  a 
bitter  sorrow.  Remember,  when  I  am  gone,  I  beseech 
thee,  that  Jiju  is  my  daughter. 
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And,  while  she  spake  thus,  weeping  quietly,  she 
stroked  the  long  hair  of  her  foster-daughter,  who,  with  Jiju, 
both  hiding  their  feces  in  the  sleeves  of  their  garments, 
burst  into  loud  grief,  crying : 

"  Take  us  with  thee,  we  pray  thee  !**  And  when  those 
who  stood  by  saw  this,  their  sleeves  likewise  were  bedewed 
with  tears. 

Then  the  foster-mother  said  to  the  Himegimi  : 

"Leave  Jiju  here  with  me,  I  entreat  thee,  and  do 
thou  return  to  thine  own  home/* 

So  the  Himegimi  went  her  way  alone ;  but  the  sick 
woman  grew  worse,  till  at  last,  on  the  30th  day  of  the 
5th  month,  to  the  exceeding  grief  of  the  Himegimi,  she  died. 
And  the  girl  sorrowed  doubly,  both  for  her  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  Jiju  now  motherless,  while  the  maid,  on  the 
other  hand,  forgetting  her  own  loss  bemoaned   the   loneli- 
ness  of  her  mistress.      In   the   meanwhile   she   faithfully- 
performed  the  proper  funeral  rites,  and,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  ceremony,  the  Himegimi  sent  her  a  gift  of  a  set  of 
garments  which  the    princess  herself  had  worn,   and,   on 
the  hem  of  the  under-garment,  was  written  this  verse : 
When  this  garment  wanders 
O'er  the  mountain  of  Shide, 
It  will  seek  for  twin-sleeves 
Which  once  were  a  part  of  it.^ 

1.  Meaning  that  the  foster-mother  on  her  journey  over  llic  niount.iin 
of  Shide  would  miss  her  two  charges,  and  be  anxious  for  their  sakcs.  'J'lie 
Mountain  of  Shide  in  the  Buddhist  Hades  is  the  hill  over  which  the  souls 
of  the  dead  must  travel. 
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But  when  Jiju  received  them,  she  lifted  tlie  robes  to 
her  forehead,  and,  caring  not  at  all  for  the  presence  of 
others,  wept  bitterly.  So  the  mourning  continued  till  after 
the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month,  and  then  the  maid  returned 
to  her  mistress.  Now  it  befell  on  a  night  when  the  wan 
moon  of  early  autumn  was  shining  that,  as  the  Himegimi 
and  Jiju  stood  near  the  balcony  of  their  pavilion,  talking  to- 
gether tearfully  of  the  sadness  of  life  and  the  pity  of  things, 
the  Shosho  listening  overheard  their  conversation,  and  was 
filled  with  such  exceeding  sympathy  and  with  such  a 
desire  to  console  them  that  he  tapped  gendy  at  the  lattice. 

*'  It  is  the  Shosho !"  cried  Jijii,  and  with  that  she 
went  out  to  meet  him,  saying: 

"Ah!  time  was  when  I  knew  that  sorrow  brings 
pain,  only  because  others  told  me.  Now,  alas,  I  learn 
it  by  hard  experience." 

"Ah  me!  alas,  for  the  pity  of  things!  there  is 
truth  in  thy  words,"  was  his  reply. 

So  they  talked  on  deep  into  the  night,  till  there  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  Jiju,  speaking  forgetful  of  time  and  all 
other  things,  the  sound  of  a  temple  bell. 

•'  Oh  I"  cried  she.  "  Listen !  the  bell  is  tolling  the 
coming  of  the  dawn." 

"  Let  us  make  believe,"  he  replied,  as  he  looked  out 
into  the  night,"  that  it  is  the  curfew,  not  the  morning 
bell ;"  whereat  the  Himegimi's  heart  was  pitiful  for  his 
sake.     And  presently  the  day  opened. 
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But  the  desire  of  the  Shosho  for  the  princess  waxed 

greater  and  greater  as  time  went  on,  and  at  last  he  said 

to  her : 

"  Listen  to  my  prayer,  I  beseech  thee,  and  send  me 

a  reply,  even  though  it  be  but  one  word.     Surely  that  is 

no  hard  thing  to  do!" 

Then,   after  having  said  many  another  thing,   which 

showed   he  loved    her  deeply  and   was    true  to  her,  he 

recited  this  poem: 

"  Wet  are  the  grasses  with  dew 

Gn  an  autumn  night 

Ah,  pity  them ! 

But  pity  even  more  him 

Whose-  sleeves  are  wet 

With  idle  tears  1" 

When  Jiju  heard  this  verse,  she  said  to  the  Himegimi: — 

"  She  has  no  heart,  who  feels  no  pity  for  others !" 

Having    spoken    thus,    she    pressed  her  mistress   to 

write  a  poem  in  reply ;  whereupon  the  latter  cried : — 

"  Pity   for  him    I  truly    feel,    but    I    fear   lest  the 

world  learn  of  this  1 

Nevertheless  she  wrote   the  following  verse: — 

"  Fain  would  I  show  the  dew 

Which  from  the  grasses  falls. 

When  blows  the  wind  at  dawn  and  eve 

Upon  them."  * 

I.    Comparing   the   tears  he  has    shed  to   the  dew  falling  from  the 
blades  of  grass. 
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With  that  she  laid  the  paper  down ;  but  Jiju  took  it  up 
and  added : — 

"  Even  the  sleeves  of  others 
Are  wet  from  the  moment  they  follow 
Their  friends,  and  walk  on  the  dew-drenched 
Moor  of  Musashi.^ 

Thereafter  she  gave  it  to  the  Shosho  whose  heart  beat 
loud  for  joy,  when  he  gazed  upon  the  writing.  It  was  but 
one  word  of  answer,  yet  gone  was  his  desire  to  cast  off  this 
world,  while  such  was  his  gratitude  to  Jiju  that  he  sent 
her  for  answer  these  lines  : 

"  Oh  !  glad  am  I  if,  mid  the  grasses 
That  grow  on  the  moor  of  Musashi, 
The  purple  heart  of  the  Murasaki ' 
Beat  kindly  for  me/* 

But  in  the  meanwhile  many  days  and  months  had 
gone  by  and  the  Shdsho  had  become  so  enamoured  of  the 
princess  that  he  cared  nought  for  life,  forgot  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  would,  had  that  been  in  his  power,  have 
&ded  away  and  died.  While  these  things  were  toward, 
the  San-no-Kimi,  all  unaware,  wrote  the  following  verse 
in  which  she  gently  hinted  at  the  thought  in  her  heart  that 
he  no  longer  came  to  see  her : 

1.  Musashi  the  province  of  Japan  in  which  Tokyo  is  situated. 

2.  The  Murasaki  (Lithospermum  erythrorhizon)  once  a  «  meibutsu "  of 
the  plain  of  Musashi.    The  Shosho  takes  it  as  an  emblem  of  Jiju. 
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,     .  *' I  think  it  sad 

The  tide  so  rarely  full 
Should  quickly  ebb.'* 
So,  because  he  could  not  entirely  cast  her  off,  the  Shoshd 
replied  with  these  words : 

"  I  know  not  what  it  meaneth,  but  weary  am  I  of  this 
world,  and  a  desire  taketh  me  to  retire  into  the  depths  of 
the  mountains.  Should  this  befall,  would'st  thou  ever 
think  on  me  T 

"  How  canst  thou  imagine,"  said  she,  **  that  I  should 
forget  thee  ?    Sad  is  my  heart,  for,  though  always  I  await 
thee,  rarely  thou  comest;  what  then  will  be  my  grief  if 
thou  returnest  nevermore !      With  these  words  she  fell  a 
weeping  so  that  the  Sh6sh5,  pitying  her,  said  : — 
"  Nay  !  nay !  what  I  tell  thee  is  not  true  !'* 
And  that  night  he  stayed  with  her ;  but,  as  he  returned 
to  his  own  house  in  the  morning,  he  stood  awhile  before 
the  West  pavilion  to  sing  with  plaintive  voice  this  song : 
"  Oh  mistress  mine  !     Come  out  and  see 
Who  passeth  near  thee 
Then  wilt  thou  know  what  love  Jmth  done 
To  one  who  loves  thee." 
Now  it  befell  that  Jiju  heard  him  ;  whereupon  she  opened 
the  lattice  and  asked  him  why  he  sang  that  song ;  to  which 
he   made   reply,  that  the  world   was   growing   more  and 
more  distasteful  to  him  and  that  he  therefore  meditated 
retiring  into  the  depths  of  the  mountains. 
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Then  replied  Jiju  in  jest :  **  Ah  !  if  this  be  so,  I  also' 
will  come  with  thee  in  accordance  with  the  precept  of  the' 
Holy  Law  which  saith  "  following  joyfully  with  the  whole 
heart,"  the  more  so  as  there  is  between  thee  and  me 
that  affinity  of  the  grasses  of  the  moor  of  Musashi.  So  at 
the  last  shall  we  sit  together  in  paradise  upon  one  flower 
of  the  lotus.*' ^ 

"  Ah !  glad  am  I  to  hear  this,"  cried  the  Shoshd. 
**  Meseemcth  as  though  I  had  met  some  learned  ere- 
mite!" 

Nevertheless  though  they  often  spake  thus  in  jest, 
the  Shosho  could  not  drive  from  his. mind  the  face  of 
the  princess,  so  that  he  would  say  to  Jiju: 

"  Ah  maiden !  thou  laughest  at  me  yet  know  I 
tliat  at  times  there  is  pity  in  thy  heart  for  me." 

Then  it  befell  in  the  9th  month  of  that  year,  that 
the  Chunagon  said  to  his  wife  : 

"  We  know  not  what  the  future  hith  in  store.  Two 
of  our  daughters  aire  married,  and  now  my  intent  is  to 
offer .  the  Himegimi  to  the  Emperor  at  the  festival  of  the 
I  ith  month ;  but  I  see  thou  carest  little  in  this  matter.*' 
And  with  that  he  sighed.  Now  his  wife  was  jealous 
because  he  thought  more  of  the  Himegimi  than  of  her 
ow^n  daughters,  so  she  replied  :— 

"  It   were    better   that   thou    gavcst  thy   daughter  in 


I.     Ichiren-takusho  (—  ^  |t  ^)  of  the  Buddhists,  where  a  man  and  a 
woman  vow  to  sit  together  on  the  same  lotus  flower  in  paradise. 
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marriage  to  some  great  noble,  for  small  are  the  chances 
of  her  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor !" 

"  Indeed  and  it  were  a  pity,"  cried  her  husband, 
'*  to  give  her  to  wife  to  some  ordinary  man." 

So  the  step-mother  promised  to  do  her  best,  though 
in  her  secret  heart  she  .was  casting  about  how  she  might 
besmirch  the  maiden's  fair  fame,  and  thus  estrange  from 
the  daughter  her  father's  love.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
month  of  frost '  had  come  and  the  Chunagon  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  preparations  for  sending  his  daughter  to 
the  '  Palace,  while  the  step-mother,  though  she  made  a 
fine  show  of  busying  herself  to  the  same  intent,  was 
searching  the  while  for  some  way  to  make  her  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  the  world.  For  this  reason,  when 
none  were  by,  she  said  to  the  Chunagon : 

"  There  is  a  thing  I  woXild  fain  speak  of  to  thee,  for 
it  were  matter  indeed  of  sorrow  to  me  if,  being  aware 
of  it,  I  held  nly  peace.  My  desire  is  that  the  Himegimi 
should  rise '  higher  in  this  world  than  even  mine  own 
daughters  ;  nevertheless,  since  the  8th  month  of  this  year, 
there  hath  been  happening  that  of  which,  till  this  moment, 
I  knew  naught/*  And  with  these  words  she  burst  into 
false  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  Chunagon,  filled  with 
astonishment. 


I.    llie  nth  month  (o.  c.) 
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"It  concerneth  the  priest  who  is  steward  of  the  Shrine 
of  the  Six  Gables,  a  villainous  fellow  in  truth.  He  is  wont 
to  visit  the  Himegimi,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  slept 
over  heavily  this  morn,  for,  as  he  left,  he  broke  open  the 
door  of  thy  daughter's  apartments,  and  in  this  mariner 
betook  himself  off,  not  knowing  that  he  was  seen  of 
others.     That  is  why  my  heart  is  heavy  !  " 

With  that  she  called  upon  the  Kami*  and  the  Hofoke* 
to  witness  to  the  truth  of  her  story.  But  her  husband 
replied ; — 

"  That  can  scarce  be  true !  It  might  perchance  happen 
to  one  of  her  tire-maidens  !  " 

"Nay,"  said  she,  "  for  he  came  through  the  niiddle 
door.  Dost  thou  think  that  I  would  repeat  this  story  to 
thee  on  mere  hearsay  ?  Nay,  indeed,  for  I  have  thoroughly 
enquired  into  the  matter." 

Nevertheless  he  would  not  believe  her  though  she 
said  many  another  thing  beside  this.  Wherefore  she  took 
counsel  with  the  foster-mother  of  the  San-no-kimi,  a  tire- 
woman wicked  and  devoid  of  scruple,  saying  to  her : 

"  The  Chunagon  loveth  better  the  Himegimi  than  my 
own  daughters,  so  for  jealousy's  sake  I  have  told  him  many 
ill  tales  of  her,  but  in  vain,  for  he  will  not  believe  them.. 
And  now,  what  shall  we  do? "  To  this  the  wicked  woman 
made  reply: — 

1.  The  gods  of  the  Shinto  faith. 

2.  The  saints  of  the  Buddhist  calendar. 
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**  I  likewise  have  been  greatly  exercised  in  this  matter 
but  hitherto  have  held  my  peace ;  now,  however,  I  am 
glad  because  of  thy  words." 

So  they  whispered  together,  and,  when  three  days 
had  passed,  advised  with  an  ill-looking  priest.  Not  long 
after  that  the  step-mother  said  to  the  Chunagon : — 

"  Thou  thinkest  that  what  I  told  thee  was  a  lie  ;  but 
see  for  thyself  how  that  priest  is  at  this  moment  coming 
out  of  thy  daughter's  apartments.'* 

And  truly,  even  as  the  Chunagon  looked,  the  man 
appeared.  But  his  only  words,  when  he  saw  the  fellow, 
were,  "  Ah  !  the  foulness  of  the  deed,"  though  in  his  heart 
he  communed  with  himself  thus : 

"  Alas  for  this  dolorous  thing  !  When  she  was  but  a 
little  child,  her  mother  di^d,  and,  after  that,  her  foster- 
mother.     Ah  !  the  pity  of  her  evil  fortune  !  " 

Then  he  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  and  thus  was 
there  an  end  to  his  design  of  sending  the  Himegimi  to 
the  Palace.  Later  he  went  to  his  daughter's  pavilion, 
and,  looking  at  her  who  wist  not  what  had  pa.ssed,  spake 
thus: 

**  Nothing  happeneth  but  that  which  is  very  evil. 
Alas !  it  is  bitter,  very  bitter  to  my  heart !  " 

When  the  Himegimi  heard  his  words  she  wondered 
what  had  befallen.  But  the  .Chunagon,  as  he  rose  to 
depart,  called  Jiju  and  told  her  tliat,  because  a  stoiy  had 
come  to  his  ears  of  a  wicked  and   disgraceful  thing  which 
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had  occured,  he  had  abandoned  his  intention  of  sending 
his  daughter  to  the  Palace.  Then,  without  further  speech, 
he  departed,  while  Jiju  perforce  held  her  peace  for  she 
knew  not  to  what  he  referred  and  could  therefore  make 
no  answer.  Nevertheless  she  marvelled  what  the  matter 
might  be,  and,  erelong,  meeting  a  woman  named  Shikibu,^ 
an  attendant  of  the  step-mother,  who  was  friendly  with 
the  people  of  the  Himegimi,  said  to  her  : 

*'  Thus  and  thus  hath  the  Chianagon  spoken.  Hast 
thou  heard  what  this  thing  is  ?" 

Therewith  Shikibu  told  her  after  what  manner  the 
Chunagon  had  been  deceived ;  and  when  Jiju  heard,  she 
was  sore  afraid  and  told  her  mistress  the  Himegimi.  So 
they  communed  together  on  the  matter. 

"  Alas,"  cried  Jiju,  **  what  shall  it  profit  a  child  to 
live  if  she  have  no  mother  ?  " 

From  that  time  they  brooded  so  deeply  over  their 
misfortune,  that  they  twain  quickly  fell  ill  and  took  to 
their  beds. 

"  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  tell  our  people  to  keep 
silence  in  the  matter  "  sighed  the  Himegimi  *'  for,  as  often 
as  we  forbid  them  to  speak,  so  often  will  my  father's 
name  and  mine  be  bandied  here  and  there  and  ourselves 
covered  with  shame  !  " 

While  this  was  toward,  the  step-mother,  rejoicing  over 

I.     In  reality  the  name  of  an  office,  not  a  person. 
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the  success  of  her  scheme,  laughed  in  secret  with  the  wicked 
woman.  But  the  Chunagon,  though  he  had  abandoned 
his  design  to  send  his  daughter  to  the  Palace,  still  hoped  to 
give  her  in  marriage  to  some  proper  person. 

Now  the  Naidaijin  had  a  son  who  was  a  Saishd  and 
also  Sahyoe-no-Kami,  close  on  six  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  surpassingly  handsome,  moreover,  and  pre-eminent  in 
learning.  This  man  having  hinted  at  his  desire  to  many 
the  Himegimi,  the  Chunagon  gladly  gave  his  consent. 
So  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  nth  month,  and  the 
Chunagon,  ignorant  of  the  dire  wickedness  of  his  wife's 
heart,  took  counsel  with  her  about  it. 

*'  The  union  is  an  excellent  one ! "  said  she ;  never- 
theless in  her  heart  she  was  sorely  disappointed.  So  the 
Chunagon  went  to  his  daughters  apartments  and  said 
to  Jiju : 

"Truly  I  am  grieved  that  I  have  been  constrained 
to  forego  my  plan  of  sending  thy  mistress  to  the  Palace ; 
but,  because  I  may  not  leave  matters  in  this  pass,  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  the  Sahyoe-no- 
Kami  in  the  i  ith  month.     Bear  this  in  mind." 

Thereafter  he  bade  repair  the  mansion  of  the  Hime- 
gimi's  mother  in  Sanjo  Horikawa*  and  had  all  preparations 
made  with  intent  to  have  his  daughter  live  there.  But 
the  Himegimi  was  abashed  that  he  should  thus  take  thought 


I.    A  quarter  in  Kydto. 
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for  her,  even  though  he  were  her  own  father,  and  she 
desired  greatly  to  become  a  nun  and  live  in  some  far-away 
secluded  spot;  though  Jijn  endeavoured  to  console  her, 
pointing  out  how  great  a  sin  it  were  to  disobey  a  father 
who  cared  so  tenderly  for  his  daughter. — Better  by  far 
that  she  should  unburden  herself  of  all  to  him,  maugre  its 
being  little  to  the  liking  of  her  step-mother. 

As  for  the  latter  she  was  more  than  ever  jealous  over 
the  turn  of  events,  and  took  counsel  in  secret  with  the 
wicked  woman,  saying: 

"  Let  us  so  compass  it  that  she  is  kidnapped  by  the 
lowest  scoundrel  that  lives.*' 

Thereat  the  wicked  woman  smiled  and  made  reply  :— 

"  I  have  a  brother  who  is  called  Kadzue-no-suke,  an 
old  man  of  seventy  years,  with  eyes  which  are  red  and  sore. 
Only  a  little  while  past  the  wife  of  his  youth  died  and  he 
is  desirous  to  find  another ;  but  no  woman  will  listen  to  his 
suit,  wherefore  he  makes  great  dole.  I  will  tell  him  of 
this." 

Then  the  step-mother  said  :  "  I  am  indeed  glad  that 
our  counselling  together  hath  been  of  profit.  Hasten,  how- 
ever, I  beg  thee,  in  the  matter." 

So  the  woman  went  to  the  place  where  her  brother 
dwelt  and  told  him  all  that  had  befallen,  whereupon  his 
wicked  ugly  fiice  wrinkled  with  smiles  and  he  said : 

"  Ha !  I  am  glad  at  this  good  news  !  Nevertheless  my 
lord  the  Chunagon  is  not  like  to  give  his  consent** 
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To  this  his  sister  replied; — "The  Kita-no-Kata  will 
take  care  that  matters  fall  out  properly." 

"Oh,  the  good  news!  How  fortunate!"  cried  he, 
'*  Let  us  make  all  haste !" 

So,  when  they  had  come  to  an  understanding  together, 
the  sister  departed  and  reported  to  the  step-mother  what 
she  had  done,  in  such  wise  that  the  latter  laughed  for  very 
joy,  saying :  "  Let  us  fix  it  for  the  20th  day  of  the  month  * 
when  the  gods  leave  the  land  !" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  let  it  be  on  a  day 
close  after  the  lOth." 

Now  the  friendly  Shikibu  overheard  them  as  they 
whispered  together  and  was  so  aghast  at  their  wickedness 
that  she  went  at  once  to  Jiju  and  revealed  to  her  all  the 
step-mother's  scheme  to  deceive  them. 

"  Shame  is  mine,*'  said  she,  "  to  be  thus  disloyal  to 
my  mistress  ;  but  this  is  a  terrible  thing  and  a  black  crime, 
and  my  pity  for  ye  is  such  that  I  may  not  keep  silence." 

Then  the  Himegimi  spake  to  Jiju  : 

"Weary  is!  my  heart  that  I  have  lived  till  this  day. 
'Twas  t^  m  that  in  the  past  withstood  me  when  I  would 
fain  ^  "  become  a  nun,  and  thus  hast  thou  brought  it 
tibout  tluit  my  ears  listen  to  this  shameful  tale." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  replied  the  maid,  "  but  never  did  I 
think  that  matters  would  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this," 

I.     Kaminashidzuki,  the  loth  month  (o.  c.)  when  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed lo  depart  for  idzumo  there  to  meet  in  council. 
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"  Now,  however,  thou  must  no  longer  hold  th\'  i)cace," 
said  the  Shikibu,  **  but  report  the  matter  to  m\'  lurd  the 
ChQnagon." 

'*  In  that  case/'  replied  the  princess,  "  I  must  needs  tell 
my  step-mother  that  her  words  are  untrue.  Nor  is  that  all ; 
for,  even  though  this  affair  be  cleared  up,  other  and  worse 
things  will  again  and  again  happen.  Who  can  say  what 
manner  of  deceit  she  will  next  devise?  Nay,  I  will  flee 
into  the  unknown  hills  and  there,  a  nun,  drive  from  my 
heart  all  memory  of  this  world." 

"  So  let  it  be,"  cried  Jiju.  "  And  I  too  will  become  a 
nun  and  pray  for  my  mother's  soul,  that  its  transmigration 
may  be  blessed.  Alas,  the  pity  of  it  for  us  twain  !" 

With  that  they  fell  a  weeping  so  bitterly  that  the 
tears  might  be  wrung  from  their  sleeves  ;  and,  though  they 
spake  bravely  of  what  they  would  do,  both  were  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  know  whither  to  go  or  how  to  set 
about  it. 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  Himegimi,  "  were  my  foster-mother 
but  here,  she  would,  in  some  manner  or  other,  discover  a 
way  for  us  ;  but  now,  thou  art  my  only  help  in  all  things, 
and  lo !  the  month  is  near  its  end.  Therefore  must  thou 
arrange  the  matter  as  best  thou  canst." 

Whereupon  Jiju  replied : — "I  know  not  at  all  v.  'Mt  lo  do." 

However,  after  long  meditation,  she  bethought  herself 
of  the  foster-mother  of  the  late  princess,  who,  ^\llen  the 
latter  passed  away,  became  a  nun,  dwelling  at  Sumiyoshi. 
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**  Dost  thou  remember  her  ?  " — said  Jijii,  as  she  des- 
cribed the  woman  to  her  mistress. 

"  Yea !  I  remember  there  was  one  such,"  replied  the 
Himegimi.     **  How  shall  we  let  her  know  ?  " 

At  these  words  Jiju  summoned  a  serving  woman  whom 
she  knew  well,  for  the  wench  had  served  in  her  mother's 
house,  and  to  her  entrusted  this  letter : — ■ 

"Long,  yea,  very  long  it  is  since  L  have  seen  thee! 
While  the  Himegimi  was  but  a  child,  my  lady,  her 
mother,  departed  this  life.  Yet  for  all  this,  hath  the 
daughter  grown  up  a  very  gentle  maiden.  Later,  my  own 
mother  died ;  so  that  now  we  are  lonely  and  ^yithout 
friends,  for  which  reason  our  hearts  go  out  in  longing 
toward  thee,  and  we  take  it  unkindly  that,  even  though 
thou  hast  put  aside  the  things  of  this  world,  thou  never 
givest  us  news  of  thyself  Nevertheless  we  have  bethought 
ourselves  of  thee,  as  a  man  bethinks  him  of  his  friend 
when  he  sees  the  way-mark  of  the  '  grass  of  forgetfulness.'  * 
Now  there  is  a  matter  of  which  I  would  fain  speak  to  thee 
other  than  by  a  messenger.  Put  on  one  side  therefore 
all  thy  many  duties  and  come  hither  with  what  speed  thou 
mayest.  Respectfully  !  Respectfully  !  This  is  a  matter  of 
grave  import." 

Having  received  the  letter,  the  woman  went  to 
Sumiyoshi  and  told  the  nun  why   she   was   come.     Then 


I.     The  Day  Lily  (HemerocalHs)  a  plant  which  was  supposed   to  jxjs- 
sess  the  double  gift  of  both  causing  forgetfulness  and  preventing  it. 
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in  haste  the  latter  tore  open  the  missive   and  with  tears 
read  what  Jiju  had  written.     And  this  was  her   reply : — 

"  In  very  truth  I  have  put  behind  me  the  things  of 
this  world  and  now  am  sojourning  close  by  Sumiyoshi. 
Yet  morn  and  eve  my  heart  goes  out  to  my  old  friends, 
and  thus  I  pass  my  days.  When  I  departed  from  the 
capital  ye  were  but  as  the  tender  twin  buds  on  a  tre6- 
branch,  and  so  great  hath  been  my  longing,  since  that 
time  to  know  into  what  manner  of  maidens  ye  have 
grown  that  oft  have  I  been  sorely  hindered  in  my 
religious  duties.  Thus  is  nepenthe  but  a  name  to  me, 
who  can  never  for  one  moment  forget.  Ah  me !  sorrow 
and  dole  are  common  enough  in  life  !  Time  and  again 
I  said  **  I  will  go  now,"  yet  went  not ;  till  at  last  your 
young  hearts  turned  towards  me  and  great  is  my  joy 
that  ye  have  broken  the  silence.  Behold  I  come  quickly 
in  accordance  with  your  desire.  Respectfully !  Respect- 
fully !" 

When  the  Himegimi  and  Jiju  received  this  letter 
their  hearts  were  a  little  lightened  and  they  took  counsel 
together  how  they  should  secretly  leave  their  home.  But 
all  the  while  the  daughter's  heart  was  heavy  with  the  ^ 
foreknowledge  of  the  depth  of  her  father's  grief  when 
she  had  fled ;  for,  though  he  had  heard  the  evil  tale  of 
his  daughter's  unchastity,  so  far  from  treating  her  with 
coldness,  he  had  been  very  pitiful  towards  her.  So  they 
bowed  their  heads  beneath  the  burden  of  their  trouble ; 
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though,    whenever  the    Chunagon    came   to    visit   them, 
they  feigned  that  nought  was  amiss. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Himegimi  grew  pale  and  thin 
and  her  eyes  were  tearful,  so  that  her  father  spake  of  it 
to  the  step-mother,  saying : 

**  The  day  draweth  near  for  my  daughter  to  go  to 
Sanjo ;  neverthless  her  head  droopeth  very  wearily  and 
she  hath  become  grievously  worn  and  sad.*' 

To  this  the  step-mother,  grumbling,  made  reply : — 

"  Of  what  can  she  be  thinking  ?  Who  is  this  man 
for  love  of  whom  her  heart  is  sick  ?" 

But  the  father  would  not  believe  the  evil  story  of 
the  priest,  and  sent  many  presents  to  Jiju  for  her  mis- 
tress, at  the  sight  of  which  the  Himegimi,  burst  into 
tears,  crying : 

"  Oh,  how  great  is  my  wickedness !  How  deep  will 
be  the  grief  of  my  father  who  cares  thus  constantly  for 
me,  when  I  desert  him  and  flee  !" 

Now  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  Naka-no-Kimi 
and  the  San-no-Kimi  came  to  her  and  asked  why  her  head 
always  drooped  so  sadly. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  replied,  with  sleeves  all  drenched 
with  tears,  "  but  of  late  the  world  hath  seemed  to  me  so 
sad  and  tired  a  place  that  gladly  would  I  die.  Will  ye 
ever  think  of  me  if  this  befall  ?** 

"  Alas !  Alas !"  they  cried — "  the  words  of  ill-omen  ! 
:  Wherefore  should  such  a  thing  happen  ?    All  Jiju !     When 
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thy  mistress  speaketh  thus  of  dying  so  young,  surely  thy 
heart  surgeth  with  tender  love  for  her  ?" 

"  Meseemeth  there  is  none  but  would  remember  my 
mistress  even  beyond  this  life.  Doubtless  ye  speak  in  jest, 
yet  alas,  the  pity  of  it !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  drive  away 
from  my  heart  the  words  ye  have  spoken  !'' 

Thus  the  maid  replied,  and,  holding  back  the  tears 
which  rushed  to  her  eyes  at  the  thought  that  they  were 
soon  to  part,  she  recited  this  poem : — 

**  In  the  forests  of  Ikuta  *  sad 

Will  I  live. 

In  the  province  of  Tsu. 

But  if  life  still  be  mine 

We  shall  meet 

Once  again.'* 

And  those  who  heard  her  marvelled  at  the  strangeness 
of  her  beayng;  while  the  Sannokimi,  whose  heart  was 
soft  and  full  of  sympathy,  brushed  away  the  tears  which 
dropped  unbidden  from  her  lashes. 

Then  the  Himegimi  said : — "  Like  the  dew  on  the 
grass  is  our  fleeting  life.  We  are  talking  together  now, 
but  how  soon  shall  we  die?" 

To  this  the  Naka-no-kimi  made  reply : 
"  At  night  together  rest 
By  some  affinity 

I.    Here  was  the  once  famous  Ikuta-baya«hi, 
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On  one  green  blade  of  grass 
Two  crystal  drops  of  dew. 
Together  they  will  fade 
When  daylight  comes  again !" 
As  the  Himegimi  and  Jiju  listened,   the  bitterness  of  the 
parting  came  upon  them  so  vividly  that  they  wept ;  while 
the   hearts   of  the   Nakanokimi  and  the   Sannokimi   were 
filled  with  a  vague  and  groundless  sorrow  because  life  is 
fleeting  and  full  of  adversity.     Looking  on  the  Himegimi, 
it  seemed  to  them  that  there   was  a  strange  quiet  about 
her,  and  yet,  when  they  mused  upon    it,   this   tranquility 
appeared  after   all    not  a   matter  to  marvel   at,  for  she 
was  by  nature  pensive  and  silent.     So  they  departed. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  friendly  Shikibu,  whenever 
she  had  leisure,  came  to  visit  the  Himegimi  and  JijiJ, 
and,  oa  a  time,  she  said  to  the  latter : 

"  The  day  is  at  hand  when  the  Kita-no-kata  will 
carry  out  her  wicked  design.  What  will  thy  mistress 
do  ?    Of  a  truth  I  am  deeply  grieved  for  her  sake !" 

Then  Jiju  told  her  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Himegimi  and  how  she,  for  love  of  her  mistress,  would 
follow  her  to  the  world's  end. 

"  Ah,"  continued  the  maid,  in  tears,  "  truly  it  is  a 
pitiful  story  !  We  have  asked  the  help  of  the  nun  of 
Sumiyoshi.     I  wonder  what  hath  happened  to  her." 

However,  in  a  short  while,  the  nun  sent  to  tell  them 
that  she  was  at  hand,  and  later  that  same  day,  when  the 
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sun  was  set,  a  cart  came  from  her  to  fetch  them.  So, 
when  a  message  of  reply  had  been  despatched  to  her, 
they  set  to  work  with  heavy  hearts  to  gather  together 
all  their  old  and  useless  possessions.  While  they  were 
thus  engaged  the  Chunagon  came  to  pay  them  a*  visit, 
but  they  kept  set  faces  as  though  naught  unusual  were 
toward.  At  last,  however,  the  Himegimi,  remembering 
that  she  was  looking  on  her  father  for  the  last  time., 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  In  her  cheeks,  from  which  all 
colour  had  fled,  and  in  the  tears  which  glistened  beneath 
the  thick  tresses  falling  about  her  face  was  her  grief 
made  so  manifest  that  her  father,  perceiving  it,  said : —  . 

"  Surely  thy  thoughts  are  full  of  thy  dead  mother ! 
Or  perchance  thou  art  heart-sick  for  thy  foster  mother, 
or,  mayhap,  thou  favourest  not  the  Hyoe-no-suke.  But, 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  thy  sorrow,  thy  duty  is  to 
confide  to  me  all  thy  thoughts,  for  the  child  can  never 
£U:hom  the  depths  of  the  parent's  solicitude.  Ahl  my 
love  for  thee  is  not  to  be  measured  by  words,  and  for 
thy  sake  I  should  not  hold  it  a  task  overhard  to  count 
every  hair  upon  thy  head !" 

"  Oh,  my  father !  neither  of  my  mother,  nor  yet  of 
my  foster-mother  was  I  thinking,  but  of  the  weary  days 
when  I  shall  no  longer  see  thee.     Therefore  am  I  sad  !'* 

Thus,  tearfully,  replied  his  daughter  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  it  could  scarce  be  heard. 

At  these  words  the  Chunagon,  likewise  weeping,  said : — 
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"  Even  though  thou  art  at  Sanjo,  yet  will  I  never, 
50  long  as  life  endures,  forsake  thee.  Oh!  why  should- 
est  thou  dream  such  things?" 

Having  thus  spoken  he  departed,  and,  as  he  went, 
his  daughter  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  look  once  more  upon 
him ;  but  a  blinding  mist  came  over  them  and  her  heart 
for  sorrow  near  stopped  beating.  So  she  and  Jiju  wept 
together  the  long  day  through,  till,  close  upon  the  hour 
of  midnight,  there  arrived  for  their  service  a  cart  drawn 
of  oxen.  But  nothing  did  the  Himegimi  take  with  her 
«ave  only  a  box  of  combs  and  a  Koto,  At  the  back 
part  of  the  carriage  rode  Jiju.  The  time  of  the  year  was 
after  the  20th  day  of  the  long  moon,'  and  it  was  beneath 
its  cold  wan  beams  shining  till  the  morning  that,  with 
hearts  immeasurably  sad,  they  fared  forth  upon  their 
way.  Across  the  wind  swept  sky  in  never  ending  skeins 
flew  the  wild  geese  with  melancholy  cry,  and  to  the 
wayfarers  it  seemed  that  even  these  birds  knew  what 
Tiad  befallen.  The  moon,  too,  gleaming  through  the  cloud 
rifts,  appeared  to  shine  upon  them  riiofe  pitifully  than 
was  her  wont.  At  last  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  nun  waited,  and  there  they  talked  to  one  another 
of  all  that  had  happened,  repeating  their  stories  s^ain 
and  again. 

"Of  a  truth  thou  wert  right  in  thy  decision,"  said 
the  nun,  as  she  wrung  »the  tears  from  the  sleeves  of  her 
I.    The  9th  Month  (o.  c.).. 
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black  robe,  "  for  the '  lot  of  a  step-child  is  now,  as  it 
was  of  old,  an  unlucky  one.  And  yet,  what  could  even 
a  step-mother  find  in  thee  fo  hate  ?  Ah,  the  heartless 
creature !  It  is  because  this  world  is  so  vile  thai  I  have 
put  it  from  me." 

So  they  journeyed  on  as  far  as  Yodo ;  and  on  that 
same  night  in  the  capital  the  ShdsTio  came  to  th^  Hime- 
gimi's  pavilion  and  bade  one  bf  her  women,  named 
Hyoenosuke  make  enquiry  for  Jijii.  But  in  Jiju's  room 
there  was  no  sound,  so  the  niaid,  thinking  that  she 
might  be  sleeping  near  her  mistress,  pushed  aside  the 
wooden  screen  in  the  Himegimi's  apartment .  and  looked 
in  only,  however,  to  find  the  chamber  deserted.  When 
she  saw  this  a  great  fear  seized  her  and  she  bade  them 
question  every  one ;  but  nowhere  could  the  princess  be 
found.  There  is  some  mystery  here,  thought  the  maid. 
Then  someone  suggested  that  perchance  the  princess  was 
with  the  Naka-no-kimi  or  the  San-no-kimi. 

"  Nay  !"  cried  Hyoenosuke,  "  that  cannot  be,  for  it  is 
not  my  mistress*  wont  to  go  lightly  and  without  reason 
to  the  apartments  of  others." 

So  they  all  maiVelled,  asking  one  another  what  had 
become  of  the  princess,  and  when  the  day  broke  they 
sought  her  in  the  places  she  most  frequented  and  in  her 
bedchamber.  But  there  no  sleeping  quilts  were  spread ; 
wherefore,  when  they  saw  this  and  how  everything  was 
folded  up  in  order,  all  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  began 
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to  weep  softly.  In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  matter  was 
reported  to  the  Chunagon  who  was  seized  with  such  a 
terrible  dread  when  he  heard  the  story  that,  with  a  loud 
cry,  he  burst  into  tears  of  grief  the  like  of  which  had 
never  before  been  seen.  Then  it  was  that  the  Naka-no- 
kimi  and  the  San-no-kimi  called  to  mind  the  strange 
melancholy  which  had  of  late  overshadowed  their  half 
sister,  though  they  had  thought  it  at  the  time  a  matter 
of  small  import  So  the  whole  household  was  filled  with 
such  dole  that  even  the  step-mother  made  a  semblance 
of  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  bade  people  go  to  the  house 
of  Jiju,  for  perad venture  the  Himegimi  might  be  there. 
Having  given  this  order  she  took  her  place  by  the  side 
of  the  Chunagon,  weeping  false  tears  and  composing  her 
face  to  a  set  expression  of  grief.  As  for  the  Shosho,  he 
thought  it  was  because  the  Himegimi  had  determined  to 
run  away  that  she  sent  him  the  gentle  letter  of  reply ;  so, 
seating  himself  upon  the  wooden  gallery  of  the  pavilion 
of  his  ladye-love,  he  wept  bitterly.  While  these  tilings 
were  happening,  the  San-no-Kimi,  who  had  been  wandering 
high  and  low  in  search  of  the  Himegimi,  espied  at  last  a 
thin  sheet  of  paper  tied  to  a  sun-screen  of  reeds.  Nothing 
thinking,  she  took  it  and,  looking,  saw  written  in  her  half-- 
sister's hand  this  poem : 
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"  Ah  !  ill  do  men  speak  of  the  pale  maple  leaves 
On  TatsutaV  hill; 

Yet  who  among  men  will  not  pit/  their  fiite 
When  withered  they  fall  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  save  these  few  words ;  yet,,  as  she 
read  them,  she  was  filled  with  pity.  Then  she*  showed 
the  writing  to  the  Chunagon,  and  when  he  saw  it  he 
cried : — 

"  Ah  me,  sorrow  b  mine  !  Surely  never  shall  a  child 
&thom  the  depths  of  a  parent's  solicitude ! " 

With  these  words  he  hid  his  face  with  the  writing 
and  bowed  his  head.  Thereupon  the  step-mother  re«- 
marked : 

"  She  is  probably  hiding  with  her  lover,  wherefore 
there  is  small  fear  of  her  being  dead.  Oh,  my  lord,  thou 
sighest  deeply,  yet  my  grief  is  not  one  whit  less  bitter 
than  thine ! " 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  Chunagon,  "I  loved  her  more  dearly 
than  my  other  children !  Who  in  the  wide  world  was 
like  unto  her?  Gladly  indeed  would  I  exchange  my  lot 
for  hers,  but  alas,  this  is  a  world  in  which  a  man  never 
wins  to  his  desire  !  " 

In  this  manner  he   kept  repeating  again  and  again 

T.  Tatsuta  near  Kara,  famous  since  time  immemorial  for  the  beauty  of 
its  mi^ile-trees.  The  play  in  this  poem  is  on  the  word  <'nakina"  which 
means  «of  bad  reputation''  and  also  on  the  syllable  <<Tatsu"  which^  in 
eoonection  with  the  word  "  nakina "  quoted  above,  means  '*  to  be  falsely 
accused  of  a  crime/' 
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the  same  thing,  till  at  last  the  step-mother  reproved  him 
angrily  and  said  : — 

'*  Thou  khowest  not  the  many  evil  things  she  did, 
enticed  by  Jiju !  " 

'  "  *-*  111  indeed -are  thy  words,"  replied  her  husband.  "  I 
marvel  how  thou  catist. utter  them."  And  with  that  he 
sighed  more  deeply  than  ever. 

In  the  meanwhile  under  the  guidance  of  the  nun  the 
lujgitives  had  come  to  the  crossing  of  the  river  and,  as 
they  were  ferried  over,  the  rowers,  plying  their  oars  in 
the  boats  which  floated  gaily  up  and  down  the  stream,  sang 
-with  pleasing  voices  this  song  : — 

"  Mateless  and  lonely 

On  a  sad  sea-beach, 

Stands  a  fair  pine  tree." 
To  the  travellers  the  whole  scene  was  new  and  strange 
and  for  that  reason  full  of  interest.  Away  towards  the 
capital  nothing  could  be  seen  for  the  driving  mist,  save 
in  the  far  distance  the  dim  shape  of  the  mountain  Hi-ei.* 
Such  a  landscape  it  was  as  would  fill  with  melancholy 
even  the  heart  free  from  care.  How  dark  then  the 
gloom  in  that  of  the  Himegimi,  who,  torn  from  a  father  to 
whom  she  owed  so  much  and  self-exiled  from  her  tender- 


I.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyoto,  famous  in  Japanese  history  as  the 
site  of  the  temples  which  were  the  strongholds  of  the  turbulents  priests  who 
were  the  terror  of  Kyoto  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  Cf.  Murray's 
Guide  Book. 
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hearted .  sisters,  knev/  not  whither  she  should  turn  her 
•footsteps !  Looking  at  her  thus  bowed  down,  the  nun 
recited  this  verse: 

"  Many  the  years  I  have  lived 

A  nun  at  lone  Sumiyoshi ; 

Yet  ne'er  have  I  wept  tears  so  bitter 

As  the  tears  I  am  weeping  to-day. 
At  last  however  they  readied  the  end  of  their  journey. 
Before  them  lay  tlie  bay  of  Suminoe  on  whose  shore  houses 
had  once  stood.  Of  the  torn  ruins  of  these  the  nun  had 
built  her  a  dwelling  overhanging  the  incoming  flood  in 
such  wise  that,  through  the  spaces  between  the  boards 
of  the  floor,  the  fish  might  be  seen  disporting  in  the  water 
below.  Far  away  to  the  south  was  the  dim  prospect 
.of  a  village,  before  the  houses  of  which  the  mirume,  a 
weed  of  the  sea,  lay  drying ;  while  from  the  reed-thatched 
roofs  thin  tired  wreaths  of  smoke  rose  sadly,  looking,  so  far 
away  they  were,  like  the  irregular  lines  of  a  poem  written 
in  fiided  ink.  To  the  6ast  was  the  fence  of  the  garden, 
all  interlaced  with  the  tendrils  of  the  moming-gloiy  and 
its  sister  blossoms ;  on  the  sea-^shore  grerw  a  wild  pro* 
fusion  of  flowers  and  maple-trees,  and  on  the.  west  stretched 
the  boundless  spaces  of  the  sea.  Through  the  long  aisles 
of  the .  pine-trees  could  be  seen  the  ships  plyi^g  to ;  and 
from  the  island  of  Awaji ;  the  torch-lights  of  the  fishing- 
boats  floating  on  the  waves,  glimmered  with  a  fitful 
snelahcholy,  and  the!  sun,  as  it  set,. seemed  to  sink  beneath 
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the  sea.  To  such  a  place  as  this  in  truth  would  no  naaii 
come  save  he  were  driven  by  hard  necessity.  Lonely 
too  and  retired  was  the  dwelling  of  the  nun  herself.  Inside 
there  stood  three  small  images  of  the  three  Lords  Amida, 
and  before  them  at  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
with  face  turned  towards  the  west,  it  was  her  wont  to 
offer  up  this  prayer. 

*'  Oh,  Holy  Lord  Amida,  Teacher  of  the  Faith,  Thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  Paradise  of  the  West,  succour  me, 
I  beseech  Thee,  in  the  life  which  is  to  come  ! " 

As  they  watched  the  nun  thus  praying,  a  feeling 
of  sadness  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Himegimi  and  Jiju  that 
ever  they  had  been  bom  into  this  weary  world,  and 
tiiey  cried  to  her: 

"  Oh,  let  us  become  nuns  as  speedily  as  we  may, 
and  live  as  thou  Itvest !'' 

But  to  this  she  replied  : 

"  It  importeth  not  whether  the  head  be  shaven  or 
the  hair  grow  long;  only  the  heart  availeth.  Hearkeii 
therefore  to  the  words  of  an  old  woman,  for,  an  ye  do  not, 
she  win  leave  ye  and  hide  herself  from  your  sight." 

So  they  acquiesced,  for  it  was  hard  to  do  other  than 
they  were  bid.  On  the  days  that  followed  they  i*ead 
the  book  of  the  Holy  Law  before  the  shrines  of  the  Haiohe, 
and  made  offerings  of  flowers.  But  in  the  capital  the 
Chilnagon,  with  a  heart  full  of  his  lost  daughter,  piayed 
iStist  he  might  see  her  once  again  in  this  life;  and  the 
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Kaka^no-KiiTu  afnd  '  the  San-no-Kimi  tsdked  '  t  gether  te'r 
calling  all  the  dpings  of  thdr  haH^sister  and  the'thbusaod 
aod  one  aihusing'  ways  of  Jiju/  wondering  the  whtl^>  pityl-^ 
ingly,  in'  what  hiamicr  of  place  the  fi%itives  sc^Um^ 
and  wbedier  they  ever  thought  of  the .  capital  jaml  .c£ 
their  friends.  Thus  they  kept  the  wanderers  always Mn 
noBKl  while  in  secret  they  wept     •.: 

But  when  the  stcp^motlier  spied  fhd  Itracds  of  d^rf 
apon  thdr  €u:es  she  was  an  angdred  and'said:  :  I         :  ...r^ 

"Whalt  »  this?  Why  are  ye  for  ever  Iseepjog ^ 
diis  miserabie  manner?  Were  it  I  to  whom  di^bt  liad 
happened,  think  ye  that  ye  would  grieve  thus  deeply  ? 

When  her  daughters  heard  these  words,  even  thougK 
she  who  spoke  was  their  mother,  they  cocdd  ndt  hdp^  biit 
fieel  tliat  she  was  a  woo^n  cruel  and  hard. 

In  the  meanwhile  at  Sunniyoshi  winter  had  set  in ; 
the  drcaiy  loneliness  had  grown  drearier ;  the  fierce  winds 
faiowled';  and  to  the  dwellers  in  the  house  on  the  sea-beach 
it  seemed  as  -if  each  overhanging  wave  were  msfaing  to 
eiiguif  thenu  On  the  boats  wiuch  came  driving  shore* 
wafd  fioonr  out  of  the  deep  sea  the  sailors,  with  hoarse  cries 
were-  piling  m  the  bows  reed-shelters  to  keep  out'  the  spray. 
A  wild  and  picturesque  scene  it  was.  At  Suiliinbe  the 
leedfi;.  mtbeted  by.  the  rime  were  all  matted  fast  together, 
and  among  them  the  waterfowl  in  pairs  were  preening  the 
frost  fl-dm  the  coverts  of  their  wings.  As  the  Himegtmt 
gazed /joh.  the,  scene  the  memor}'-  of  her  lather'  aod  her 
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sisters  rushed  to  her  mind  and  she  under&todd.how  deeply 
he  and  those  about  him.  were  mouminjgr  for  her.  From 
that  she  fell  to  reproaching  herself  for  the  heinous  sin 
of  which  she  had  teen  guilty  in  causing  him  such  sorrow.* 
Surely  it  was  her  houhden  duty  at  the  least  toisay  that  ^he: 
still  lived!  ,:V   .  ;  <    . 

Now  there  was  in  the  household  a.  boy  whom  the  nim 
had  brought  with-  hefc  from,  the  capital.  Him  the  princess 
summoned  and  told  that  he  should  bear  a  letter  for  her  to 
Kyoto*,  instructing  him  carefully  at  the  same  time  whither 
he  shdukl  take,  it,  land  chai^irtg  him  straitly  to  say  riot 
whence  the  letter  canie^  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  carried 
it  to  its  destination, -.to  run  off  and  return  straightway  to 
Sumiyoshi.  Having  thus  aidmonished  him,  she  gaVe  the 
missive  into  his  hands.  So  the  messenger  made  all  haste 
to  the  city  and  woiild  have  delivei^ed  the  letter  at  the 
mansion  of  the  Chunagon,  but  the  servant  who  appeared 
asked  of  him  his  naitie  and  whence  he  canie.  To  this 
the  boy  replied  never  a  word,  and  when  presently  the  man 
eame  out'ajgain  the  messenger  had  vanished*  Then  the 
people  in  the  Chunagon's /household,  wondering  what  this 
letter  might  mean,  opened  it  and  read  written  in  the 
Himegimi*s  hand:    ^c  *  r 

"  Truly  this  is  a  sad  and  weary  world  and  heavy  is 
my  heart  with  thinking  that  there  are  those  who  mourn 
for  me  thus  viuiished  none  .knows  whithef.  Ill  have 
i  acted  in  this  matter,  yet  would  I  pray  ye.  believe  that 
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there  were  not  lacking  good'  reasons  for  myi  setting  forth  on 
this  journey.  I  strive 'to  console  imyself^with  the  thought 
that  ye  pass  your  days"  in  happiness  and  concoM,  and  my 
prayer  is  that  ye  be  one  and  ail  in:  health.  '  \PJ\  me,  how 
dearly  would  ,  I  welcome  back  those 'happy  days  of  old, 
and  alas,  ho\v^-  I'fe^r  lest  my  lorA  the  Chunipt^on  grieve 
too  bitterly  for  me  his  daughter!-  Verijy  against  him  hath 
my  offence  beein  greatest!  Tor-  nl>?«elf,:- T  'drag  along  a 
forlorn  existence  and  tlilt' is  all'.  iThepc  isr^jio  more  to 
say." 

Nevertheless,  carried'  aw^y  appactody  by  what  she 
had  already  written,  >tfae  Uimeg^mi<  >!had  added  these 
verses:  ;_.      //'•       .    '    -.       -  - 1 

"  Evanescent  ahi  the.  dew-drops  '    "  .  f : . 
Powdered  o'er  the  morning-glory. 
Evanescent  Is-'the  heart-haze  r-.; ,  // 

Steaming  from  the  earth  in  sjiringtime. : 
What  are 'thfese  things?    Thus  men  wonder. 

Are  they'TCal,  or  a  vision.?  *'     r.y 

*  *  * 

*  * 

Oh  I  the  howling  wind  oPrautumh    .  " 

Rushing  fiercely  V-er  the. empty  "    • 

Spkdis  pf  the  world  and  bending 

All  the  grasses  ancj  the  flowers  t 

Sec!  it  scatters  ev-ry  gatliVing 

Of  the  mournful  crying /j/^r//.  * 
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Oh  !  the  diver  *  standing  lonely 
;'  On  a  sea-beach  wild  and  dreary 

'  Close  beside  the  waste  of  waters. 
With  die  hoar  foam  of  the  ocean 
Dripping  from  her  meagre  raiment, 
Spends  her  days,  as  I  am  spending 
J  '         '  '  Mine^  and  ah,  alas,  how  vainly, 
*       Seeking  aye  to  dry  her  garments ! 

Tihas  my  sorrow  groiveth  ever. 

*  *  * 

No  one  diaws  the  trailing  toidrils 
<X  the  floating  water  grasses.  vj 

No  one  comes  to  seek  my  dwelling 
On  this  bare  and  lonely  hill  side ! 

•  -  *  •  * 

Where  the  mountain  joins  llie  valley 

Shallow  glides  the  running  water';         \ 

Ne  er  a  thought  hath  it  of  ildwing 

Homeward  to  its  mother  fountain! 

*  *  ;* 

*  :* 

Fast  the  bonds  I  foiled  of  friendAif)  * .; 
Erstwhile  round  about  niy  being  ;*  *  . ; 
Yet  who  knows  where  npw  I.  sojourn  ■^. 


I.  The  Himegimi  compares  herself  to  a  diver,  one  of  those  women,  who, 
in  certain  parts  of  Japan,  earn  a  livelihood  bf  diving  £9r  !6sh:'.and,  alluding 
to  the  story  which  had  driven  her.  from,  her  home,  gives  her  friends  to 
tmderitand  that  it  were  as  hard  for  her  to  clear  herself  From  the  suspicion 
of  having  teen  guilty  of  uncjhastity,  as  for  the  diver  to  dry  her  gannents. 
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Hiddea^  like  a  iajlen  tree-trunk 
Buried  deep  in  earth  and  grasses. 
Or  the  fledgeiti^  from  the  crane  s  nest 
Soaring  viewless  in  the  heavens. 
Yea !  ye  know  no  more  my  dwelling 
Than  ye.  know  the  distant  bourne  of 

All  the  clouds  of  smoky  spindrift. 

♦  *  ♦ 

They  who  fain  would  meet  the  loved  oae 

In  a  vision  of  the  night  time, 

Inside  out  must  turn  their  garments  I ' 

They  who  fain  would  meet  the  loved  one 

In  the  flesh,  must  cross  the  river 

Flowing  hard  by  Michiaoku,' 

In  the  distant  land  of  Mutsu  ; 

Okuma  *  the  jiver's  name  is. 

*  *  * 

Vain  it  were  to  turn  your  garments ; 
Vain  .for  ye  to  cross  that  river 


1.  The  thought  is  borrowed  from  a  poem  of  Ono-no4Comachi  which  is 
as  follows : — 

Ito  semete 

Koishijci  toki  wa    . 

Ubatama  no 

Yoru  no  '  ."' 

Ko/omo  wp 

Kaeshrte  zo 

Neru. 

2.  Michinoka  (Micbi  no  oku)  the  modern  Oshu. 

J.    Okuma.     lliere  is  a  play  on  the  Hrst  syllable  of  this  word,  which, 
written  in  Kana,  means  also  '<  to  meet." 
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Seeking  for  me,  who  have  banished 
From  my  sight  your  friendly  faces.    •• 
Yet  fny  yearnings  they  are  many, 
And  my  musings  they  are  many,    "' 
Many  as  th6  silken  meshes 
Woven  in  the  spider's  dwellihg. 

He  * 

In  this  deep  and  gloomy  valley 
Buried  mid  the  ancient  mountains 
E'en  the  bird's  clear  pipe  is  silent. 
Here  it  is  that  through  the  courses 
'  Of  the  slowly  circling  seasons' 
I  will  spend  my  days  in  exile, 
Till  the  spirit  leaves  the  body, 
Far  away  from  human  voices."  * 
Then  followed  this  short  poem : 
*'  If  the  plover  on  the  sea  beach 
Tell  me  never 

Whither  it  hath  flown  or  wandered, 
I  will  follow 

When  the  tide  hath  ebbed,  and  closely 
Track  its  footprints." 
It  was  indeed  not  hard  for  them  to  gather,  as  they 
read  these  verses,  the  evil  straits  of  the  writer.     So  they 
showed  the  letter  to  the  Chunagon,  and,  ah  me  !  no  words 

r.    The  original  text  of  this  poem  has  been  so  badly  mutilated  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  an  absolutely  correct  translation. 
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^sui'pictiire  his  grief.  With  a  loud  cry  he  burst  into  bitt«< 
t»r3,  bewailing  most  that  the  niessenger  had  been  allowed 
to  depart;  th^n  covering  his  face  with  his  daughter's 
letter,  he  bowed  his  head  in  a  sorrow  Which  was  even  more 
bitter  now'  than  when  her  fate  was  uncertain. 

*' What  manner  of  place  is  it  to  which,  unaccustomed 
to  travel,'  she  has  .wandered  and  in  which  she  how  spends 
her  days?*' 

Thus  he  spake,  while  his  grief  waxed  ever-  greater, 
so.  that  at  the.  last  he  vowed  he  would,  retire  .from  the 
ivorld  and  become  a  priest.  But  they  who  were  about 
his  person  withheld  him,  putting  forward  as  a  plea  the 
great  joy  it  would  be,  both  for  his  daughter  and  for 
himself;  if' he  met  her  once  again  and  still  wore  the  gar- 
ments witli  which  she  was  familiar. 

*  While  these  things  were  toward,  the  Shosho,  being 
very  anxious  to  learn  what  had  befallen,  came  to  the 
apartments  of  the  step-mother,  where  the  San-no-Kimi,  the 
sleeves  of  .her  garments  all*  drenched  with  tears,  told  him 
the  whole  story.    And  when  he  heard  her  he  said  to  himself: 

"It  is  for  pity's  sake  that  she  speaks  thus  to  me." 

So  time  sped,  till  presently,  when  with  the  first  month 
of  "the  year  the  season  for  promotion  came  rounds  the 
Udaijin  wias  raised  to  the  post  of  Kwampaku^  whil6  the 
Shdsho  became  a  ChQSho*  of  the  3rd  rank.     Yet  for  this 

1.  Regent  for  the  Emperor. 

2.  Lieotenanl-General :  there  were  two  Chusho,  the  Sakon-e-no^Ch6sh5 
and  UkoDrC-no-Choshd.  .  > 
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he  cared  nothing^  but  stood  always  before  the  shrines 
of  the  Kami  and  the  Hotoke,  praying  them  to  reveal  to 
him  the  place  where  his  ladye-love  lay  hidded.  Never- 
theless the  months  fled  by  and  there  was  no  sign.  But 
at  last  it  befell  that  in  the  nmth  month  he  retired 
to  worship  at  the  temple  of  Hatsuse,'  It  was  the  seventh 
flight  of  his  seclusion  there  and  he  had  passed  it  in  vigil, 
when  towards  the  dawn,  having  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber, 
be  dreamt  that  there  appeared  of  a  sudden  at  his  side, 
oiie,  a  woman,  who  seemed  of  high  degree:  With  half 
averted  &c>e  she  stood ;  but  he  caught  her  by  the  hand 
and  turning  her  towards  him  gazed  upon  her  fitce,  and 
behold,  it  was  the  maid  of  his  desire ! 
-  '*  Ah!"  cried  he,  as  joy  immeasurable  filled  his  heart, 
"where,  oh  where  is  it,  maiden,  that  thou  dwellest? 
Why  bast  thou  been  so  cruel  to  me  ?  Knowest  thou  how 
thou  hast  ever  been  in  my  thoughts  and  how  I  have 
sighed  for  thee?" 

**  Oh  \  " — ^whispered  she  in  reply  with  tear-dknnaed 
eyes,—"  I  wist  not  that  thou  lovedst  me  so  dearly.  Alas ! 
I  am '  grieved  that  thou  shouldst  have  suffered  thus.  Yet 
must  I  bid  thee  farewell,  for  I  may  not  stay  with  thee.'f 
.  .  At  these  words,  however,  the  Chusho  caught  her 
by  the  sleeve  and  withheld  her.  Thereupon  she  recited 
this  verse :  " 


I.    Modem  Hase  oa  the  banks  of  the  Hasegawa  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nara  j  the  site  of  the  famous  Hasedera.— v.  Murray's  Guide  Book. 
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^  I  know  not  the  name. 

As  I  know  not  the  sea's  deptli. 

Of  the  place  where  I  dweli 

By  the  gray  dreary  sea ; 

Though  'tis  called  Sumiyoshi 

By  the  nun,  and  that  meaneth 

A  place  feir  to  dwell  in." 
With  that  she  made  to  depart,  and,  when  the  ChCsfao 
would  have  stayed  her,  suddenly  vanished;  while  he 
at  the  same  moment  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  dream.  Then  made  he  gnsat  doIe» 
for  he  thought  that  had  he  wist  this  to  be  a  vision  he 
might  have  detained  it  longer.  Nevertheless  he  toolc 
what  he  had  seen  for  a  sure  sign  from  the  gods  and 
straightway  went  out  into  the  darkness  determined  to 
search  for  this  place  Sumiyoshi.  But  to  his  attendants 
he  gave  out  that  it  was  his  intent  to  take  advantage  of 
his  pilgrimage  of  religious  puriikzttion  to  visit  the  shrine3 
of  Ten*no,^  Sumiyoshi,  and  other  places,  and  bade  them 
return  to  his  father  and  acquaint  htm  of  this  decision. 

**  Nay,  lord,"  cried  his  people,  hearing  his  words, 
**  thou  canst  not  go  without  attendants.  Indeed  it  were 
not  seemly  on  our  part  to  desert  thee  in  this  fiishion 
and  return  to  Kyoto!" 

So  they  would  all  lain  have  gone  with  him ;  but  he 
restrained  them,  saying : 


I,    A  fiwnous  shfine  outride  Oukau 
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*'  I  have  received  ^  revelation'  from  thei  gods.  For 
this  reason  dq  as  I  bidji-ye.  .  Moreover  there  is  another 
matter  on  my  mind  into  which  I  would  fain  enquire. 
Therefore  once  again:  I  charge  ye  follow  my  behest,  for 
it  may  not  be  that  ye  come  with  me !" 

With  these   words  the   ChOsho,  having'  for  his  sole 

attendant    one    foot-soldier,  set    forth    upon   his  journey. 

cAnd  these  were  /the  garments  in  which  he  was  clad : .  a 

«remonial;  rdie '  of-  \\4iite,   much  frayed  with  long  wear ; 

abovej it  a 'silken  vest  of  pale  purple   colour;   and   over 

,all  a  thin,  white  cloak  reachiog.  to\  his  knees.     Hi^  feet 

jvere  shod  with  sandats  of  3traw'and  about  his  legs  were 

igaitersi;    In  this  ^utee  he  departed .  and  presently  passed 

;frQja :  their  ;feighV»  behind,  the    slope   of   the    mountain   of 

;Tatsuti.     Tben„at  last, his  suite,  \veary  of  crying  to  desJ" 

.ears,  turned  them  about. 'on  their  foad  to  Kyoto. 

1 ,       On   that   very   day   at  "dawn,   the  Himegimi  said    to 

;Jiju  who  lay  qn  a  bed  behind  her  mistress: 

.    K!i"As  I  lay  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,   methought 

I   snw  *in  a;  dream  the   Shdsho   lying  at  rest,   with  the 

,bare^gnaj$$  for  his  pjUbw,.  alone  in'  the  midst  of  the  silent 

Jiilb,  and,   as   I  .came*»3jpon   hfm,.  his  eyes  opened   and, 

.beholding  me;   he  seized  me   by  the  long  sleeve  of  my 

garment  uttering  these  words:        '. 

;'  .      '  Mid  the  deep  hills 

Am  I  lost,  :     .!   ;. 

,   Having  none  to  guide  me. 
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'  '  Tell  mc  oH,  princess!  ;      -^   *    i 

Where'  thou  dwellest/ "  ^»  ' 

Thus,  very  pitifully,  the  Himegimi  told  her  story  to  Jiju. 
Then  the  maid  cried :  .1 

"Ah,  full  deeply  in  truth  must  he  have.mqurned 
for  thy  sake !  Hast  thou  hp  compassion  on  him,;  for 
thy  dream  is  surely  true  ?" 

"I  arp.  neither  a  .  tree  nor  ^  stone,",  replied  her 
mistress,  "why  then  should  I  not  feel  pity?"   , 

And  in  truth  her  heart  was  full  of  compassion  for 
her.  lover.   .  .     .  .       .     , 

Now  the  Chiisho  was  unaccustomed  to  travel,  so 
that  presently  the  blood  began  to  trickle  from  his  feet 
where  the  straw  .sandals  chafed,  theni.  Scarce  could  he 
jendure  to  drag  one  leg  after-  the  other,,  and  even  the 
way&rets  and  the  rustics,  on  the  road-side  noticed  him  and 
exchanged  glances  with  one  another.  .At  Ijist^  however, 
towards  the  hour  of  the.  bird,V  after  long  and  weary 
wandering,  hp,  wa3  vjare  of  a  long-  line  |  of  pincrtrees 
■standing  -close  togetheri  with  reed-thatched  .^auts  j^patter^d 
.here  and  there  beneath  theni>  and  between  the  tree-trunk? 
patches  of  shining^  sea.  .What. the  place  was  called  hp 
.knew  not,  but  being  very^  hciJI•t'^ycary  he  sat  Jumsclf 
down  to  rest  in  the.  shadow  of, a  .pine-tree  and  .heckoi\- 
ing:    to  ,his    side,  a  boy. of  .some,  ten  summers,  who  ,was 

•        '  I.    About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. '      "    *'       '      '^ 
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gathering  the  fallen  piaeMneedles  hard  by,  asked  him 
where  he  dwelt  and  the  name  of  that  country  side. 

"  It  is  called  Sumlyoshi  and  this  is  Sumiyoshi  itself/' 
was  the  child's  reply. 

When  the  Chusho  heard  the  boy's  words  he  was 
near  beside  himself  with  joy  and  at  once  went  on  to 
enquire  whether  in  that  neighbourhood  there  dwelt  any 
people  of  quality. 

"  Yea,  there  is  the  abbot  of  the  temple  !** 

"  Well,  but  among  them  that  sojourn  here  are  there 
any  folk  from  Kyoto?" 

"  There  is  the  big  house  at  Suminoe,  the  dwelling 
of  the  dame  who  is  called  the  nun  from  Kyoto !" 

Then  the  Chusho^  having  questioned  the  child  more 
closely,  went  on  his  way  and  so  ere  long  came  to  the 
place.  There  it  stood,  a  house  on  the  verge  of  an  mlet 
of  the  sea,  very  lonely  and  still  in  the  light  of  the  ri- 
sing moon  whose  beams  filtered  dimly  through  the  spaces 
of  the  trees.  No  sound  was  there  of  any  life  within  its 
walls,  and  all  the  landscape  round  lay  dreary  and  desert* 
ed.  The  night  was  falling,  and  beneath  the  pines  stood 
the  Chusho  gazing  at  their  trunks  and  wishing  vainly 
that  these  trees  were  but  living  men  of  whom  he  might 
enquire  the  names  of  the  dwellers  in  that  house.  By 
the  side  of  the  evening  sea  the  plovers,  with  plaintive 
call,  were  flying;  in  the  pine-trees  at  the  water's  rim 
the  wind  soughed    mowrafully,    aiKl   out   of  the   empty' 
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qpaoes  of  the  air,  tiaere  eacoe  slowly  floatii^  to  hi?  ears 
the  sweet,  sad  notes  of  the  K^o,  Vain  were  k  to 
attempt  to  describe  hb  feelings  as  he  listened  to  the 
heavenly  music 

"  Oh,  the  wonder  of  it !  Surely  this  harp  is  played 
by  no  mortal  hands!" 

Thus  musing  he  wandered  on  as  one  in  an  enchant- 
ed dream  in  the  dtrectiofi  whence  die  melody  came,  and 
as  he  drew  near  to  the  house  he  could  faintly  hear  in 
the  apartments  on  the  western  feoc,  which  overhung  the 
sea,  the  sound  of  one  or  two  young  voices,  and  among 
them  that  of  one  who  sang  as  she  played  upon  the 
Koto.     Then  he  heard  these  words: 

**  At  last  I  have  grown  used  to  winter,  and  am  sad 
if  I  hear  not  the  moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  pines 
and  the  lapping  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore.  Ah  me ! 
Ah  me(  wo«ild  that  I  could  but  show  this  place  to  my 
absent  friends,  for  nowhere  in  the  region  of  the  capital  is 
tbere  aught  like  unto  it !" 

With  that  another  voice,  in  recitali\Re,.  took  vsp  the 
stramr 

''  Ah !  sad  is  the  twiUght, 
The  twilight  of  autumn  ; 
But  saddest  of  aU 
To  them  that  are  exiles.'^ 

The  voice  sounded  strangely  Uke  that  of  J^Q,  but 
he  reproved  himself  fof  suck  a  diought. 
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^'Nay,  it  cannot/ be  *;  it  is  but  the  vain  imagining  of 
Illy  mind,  .which  for  ever  harps' on  the   princess.".^    \ 
:.' .;    So  he  stilled  his  wildly  beating  heart  ind,   as  again 
he  listened,   this  is  what  he  heard  another  sing :  - 
!  •  '*  On  the:  beach' 

Of  Suminoe  '       r  .     • 

Blows  the  wind 
Among  the  pine-trees., 

''      .    :      And  it  bideth,  :  — 

r  "^  Ever  bidetli, 

For  one  coming 
To  this  sea-beaCh,  -     »   ' 
Whither  never 
"       '  :    '     :    .        Cometh  maa." 

•  '  And  he  knew  the  voice  for  that  of  the  Himegimi. 
:  Filled  with  wonder  was »  he  at  tiifs 'strange  happening ; 
■ycJt/  to'  the  Hotoke,  •  for  the  sign  they  had  vouchsafed 
•him,  .was  -he  'grateful  beyond'  words'.  Thus  in  tbe 
fullness  of  his  joy  he  approached  the  pditai  of  tlfc 
:.divel:lmg*  ahd  knocked.    '  r:. 

**  Who  is  there?"  cried  Jiju,  as  she  peered  : over  a 
low  fence  close  befside  the  wall".  'But  iif  at  moment  she 
recognized  the  figure  even  m  the  daricness. 

**  Alas,  the  pity  of  it'J  my  lord  tlid  Shosho  it  is  who 
stands  outside.     What  shall  I  sky  to  hini?" 

"^'Ah  me/*  replied   her  ttiistress,   V  kind  is  tlie' heart 
that  thinks  thus.mudi.bn  iiicl.  .  Biit  inasriiudi  .as   I:  fcir 
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lest  people  learn  of  this  and  speak  ill  of  mey.  fell  him,.  J 
pray  thee,  that  I  am  not  here."  .    \> _  ,    .' . 

So  Jiju  went  oiit  to  meet  him  and  said: 

*'  Oh,  my  lord !  Sorry  is  the  place  to  which  thou 
art  come !  Ah,  how  sick  with  longing  for  the  past  doth 
the  sight  of  thy  face  make  me!  My  mistress  is  lost,  and 
so  wild  was  I  with  grief  when.'  she  vanished,  that  :I 
wandered  hither  and  thither  all  distraught,  until  I  chanced 
iipon'  this  .dreary  shorie.  Greater  than  ever  grows  my 
desire  for  those*  bygone  days,  now  that  I  liave  set  eycjs 
upon,  thee:  again/' 

Thiis  with  fair  words  she  strove  to  put  him  off;  though 
her  heart  was  the  while  so  sad  for  his  sake  that  a  mist  of 
teajrs  quickly  dimmed  her  eyes  ;  while  he  on  the  other  hand, 
as  he  listened  to  her  words,  was  overcome  with  despair. 

"  Ahd  Jiju !  Jiju !,"  he  cried,  '*  it  was  for  the'  sake 
of  thy  mistress  alone  that  I  came  to  this  place*]  ahd 
thou  art  cruel  enough,  even-  though  I  have  heard  her 
voice,  to  tell  me* that  she  is  not  here!"  .. 

With  that  he  hid  his  face  in  the  sleeve  of  his  white 
,cfoak,  knowing  not  wliether  to  be  morie  sorry  or  glad. 
Thereupon  the  maid,  feeling  in  her  heart  that  there  was 
'reason  in  hi&  words,  Avent  to  take  counsel  witli  Jht  nuri 
who,  when  she  had  heard  th^  story,  cried:         •    - 

"  Blessed  indeed  is  the  fate  that  hath  brought  him 
to  this  place.:  Bid.  him  at  once  to  come  hithery^-for.  I 
.would  have.- thee  know. -that ^ it  is- the  l^unden.duty  of 
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every  being  in  this  worid  to  cherish  a  pitiful  lieait." 
So  Jiju  went  to  the  Chusho  and  addressed  him  thus : 
''  My  lord !  Though  it  be  unmaideniy  of  thy  servant 
and  lacking  in  courtesy,  enter,  I  pray  thee,  this  mean 
dwelling.  For,  in  the  first  place,  thou  hast  heard  a 
voice,  which  recalls  to  thy  memory  one  thou  knewest  in 
days  long  past.  And  if  that  be  not  reason  sufficient, 
surely  then  is  thy  weariness  after  long  journeying  1" 

With  these  words  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  and, 
catching  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  drew  him  into  an  adja- 
cent chamber  in  which  there  stood  a  single  screen 
whereon  was  a  painting  done  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
Yamato  school.  Beyond  this  room  stretched  another  con- 
taining likewise  a  screen  of  fine  strips  of  bamboo  plaited 
together,  and  on  it  there  hung  a  white  robe  bearing  a 
broidered  design  of  leafless  branches.  Over  all  reigned  an 
air  of  exquisite  taste.  Here  it  was  that  the  nun  awaited 
her  guest ;  but,  when  she  caught  sight  of  his  graceful  limbs 
all  bespattered  with  mud,  of  the  blood  trickling  here  and 
there  from  his  feet,  of  his  face  all  burnt  by  the  sun,  and  saw 
his  altogether  pitiable  plight,  she  came  forward  quickly, 
crying  : 

''  Ah !  my  lord  !  Though  Jiju  hath  told  thee  that  thy 
princess  doth  not  dwell  here,  it  is  not  true ;  for  she  bides 
with  me  even  as  Jiju  doth.  The  maid  spake  but  as  she 
was  bidden  ;  for  though  she  pitied  thee,  she  is  but  young  and 
knoweth  nothing  of  the  world.    As  for  me,  far  be  it  from 
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me  to  treat  tliee  thee  coldly  or  slightingly.  I  have  tasted 
both  sorrow  and  joy  on  my  path  through  this  world  and 
for  that  reason  esteem  thy  coming  as  a  fortunate  falling  out, 
and  would  have  thee  believe  that  I  am  very  grateful  for 
thy  condescension." 

With  that  she  wont  to  the  Himegimi  and  told  her  what 
she  had  said,  to  which  the  princess  made  reply : 

**  Neitlier  is  it  my  desire  to  treat  the  Shosho  coldly  or 
slightingly ;  but  I  fear  greatly  what  may  be  said  if  this 
story  reach  the  capital.'* 

**  There  is  truth  in  thy  words,"  said  the  nun,  "  but  it 
were  meet  on  this  occasion  to  take  many  other  things  into 
consideration.  Even  the  rocks .  and  the  trees,  things  with-' 
out  souls,  would  be  moved,  saw  they  such  constancy  as 
this.  If  thou  hast  aught  of  regard  for  a  poor  nun,  follow,  I 
beseech  thee,  my  counsel.  But  if  thou  preferrest  to  retilain 
obdurate  then  will  I  cast  myself  into  the  river  or  the  se^." 

Having  in  this  manner  essayed  by  threats  to  frighten 
the  princess,  the  nun  turned  to  Jiju  and  bade  her  usher*  the 
Shosho  into  the  presence  of  the  Himegimi.  So  the  maid 
straightway  reported  to  the  Chusho  the  mandate  she  had 
received  ;  whereat  he  was  exceeding  glad  and  begged  her 
to  comply  with  the  bidding  of  the  nun  and  bring  him  at 
once  to  her  mistress.  Quickly  then  the  maid  led  the  way 
to  the  apartment  of  the  princess.  By  that  time  black  night 
had  fallen  ;  but  for  none  of  them  was  there  rest  or  sleep. 
The  long  night  through,  with  bitter  tears  in  their  eyes,  they 
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told  their  adventures  over  and  over  again,  till  at  last  the 
darkness  faded  and  the  sun  rose.  Then  the  Chusho  could 
see  the  face  of  his  ladye-love  clearly,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  her  beauty  had  ripened  since  the  day  on  the  moor  of 
Saga  ;  while  wild  longing  seized  him  as  his  eyes  drank  in 
the  mist}'  loveliness  of  her  long  tresses  all  disarrayed. 

So  two  or  three  days  passed.  But  it  happened  that  in 
the  province  round  about  were  many  who  had  known  the 
ChQsho  in  the  capital  and,  when  the  rumour  of  his  arrival 
in  that  country  side  spread  itself  abroad,  they  all  came  to 
see  him.  And,  lonely  though  the  place  of  his  dwelling 
was,  they  sat  beneath  the  pines  taking  their  wine  together 
in  pleasant  converse,  to  the  unfeigned  astonishment  of  the 
gaping  country-folk. 

In  the  meanwhile,  my  lord  the  Kwampaku  in  Kyoto, 
having  heard  that  his  son  had  gone  unattended  to  Sumi- 
yoshi, dismissed  to  their  guardhouses  ;  the  attendants,  who 
had  returned,  while  his  son's  intimate  friends,  the  Saemon- 
no-suke,*  the  Kurando-no-shosho,*  and  the  Hyoe-no-suke, 
followed  by  others  of  the  4th  and  5th  ranks,  set  forth  in  a 
body  for  Suminoe  to  gain  tidings  of  their  missing  com- 
panion. And  when  they  had  found  him  they  said 
jestingly : 


1.  Second  in  command  of  the  Guards  of  the  Left.  Of  the  three 
bodies  of  troops  comprising  the  Imperial  guard,  that  divided  into  the 
Sakon-e  and  the  Ukon-e  had  the  highest  prestige. 

2.  A  Chamberlain  of  the  court,  who  in  ancient  times  had  charge  of 
tbe  important  records. 
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**  What  dost  thou  expect  to  find  that  thou  art  come  to 
such  a  hopeless  place  as  this  ?" 

'*  I  came/'  replied  he,  "  because  of  a  vision  vouchsafed 
me  by  the  gods  ;  but  I  remain  because  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have  I  made  a  very  dear  friend/' 

At  these  words  they  all  fell  a-laughing,  crying  out  at 
the  same  time  : 

**  When  a  man  journeys  to  the  shrines  of  the  Kami 
and  the  Hotoke  he  is  circumsjxict  in  his  behaviour.  But 
thine  indeed  is  a  strange  fashion  of  pilgrimage,  for  thou 
earnest  to  worship  and  now  we  find  thee  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  maiden. 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  ye  my  friends,"  replied  the 
Chushoy  "  that  ye  should  have  journeyed  thus  far  to  seek 
for  tidings  of  me,  though  in  truth,  were  it  not  for  such  a 
chance  as  this,  never  would  your  eyes  have  gazed  upon  this 
fair  countryside  of  Naniwa."  * 

So  they  sat  and  talked  together,  till  slowly  the  day 
darkened  and  the  moon  shone  down  on  Suminoe  so 
brightly  that  it  seemed  to  float  upon  the  waters  of  the 
bay ;  while  the  murmur  of  the  wind  crooning  among  the 
pines,  and  of  the  sea  moaning  along  the  shore  was  heard 
as  far  away  as  Awaji's  isle.  Such  a  paradise  was  this, 
that  the  Chusho's  friends  one  and  all  tarried  on,  whiling 
away  the  hours  in  jests  and  pleasant  conceits.  The 
Chusho  of  the    3rd   rank   played    upon  the  Koto,  the  Ku- 

I.    Another  name  foi  Osaka. 
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rando-no-Shosho  on  the  flute,  the  Hyoe-no-suke  on  the 
Shd-no'fiie  and  the  Saemon-no-suke  sang,  all  to  the  de- 
light of  the  Himegimi,  Jiju,  and  the  nun,  whose  heavy- 
hearts  were  lightened  as  they  listened  to  the  melody. 
Then  on  the  morrow  when  the  sun  rose,  they  called 
divers  and  bade  them  dive  for  pastime.  But  on  that  day 
great  was  the  bustle  and  hurry  in  the  place,  for  all  were 
returning  to  the  capital  and  the  Chusho  was  to  take  the 
Himegimi  back  with  him  as  his  wife,  giving  out  that 
she  was  some  country  maiden.  Glad  was  the  nun  as 
she  looked  at  the  princess  thus  returning  with  her  lover  ; 
but  bitter  too  was  her  grief  when  she  turned  to  think  of 
the  parting  so  near  at  hand ;  and,  when  the  Chusho  gave 
to  her  as  a  fief  the  place  called  Idzumo,  all  she  said  in  reply 
were  these  words  repeated  time  and  again : 

**  Not  for  my  future  was  I  solicitous,  but  for  that  of 
the  maiden,  the  Himegimi.  Wherefore  now  may  I  depart 
in  peace.  Great  joy  is  mine  thus  to  s|)eed  ye  on  your 
journey  to  Kyoto ;  but  sharp  too  is  my  sorrow  that  w'e 
should  have  to  say  farewell.  Truly,  whate'er  befall,  my 
tears  must  flow,  never  alas  !  to  dry,  till  that  day  when 
I  am  gathered  to  my  place  among  the  Hotoke." 

Bitter  likewise  was  the  dole  which  the  princess  made 
when  she  left  this  countryside  where  two  }'cars  of  her  life 
had  passed,  though  both  she  and  Jiju,  as  they  talked 
together,  pitied  most  the  nun,  for  that  having  grown 
accustomed!  o  tbeir  presence  she  would  surely  miss  them 
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and  long  for  their  companionship.  And  as  they  conversed 
they  turned  their  heads  and  gazed  backward  at  the  pines 
whose  tops  could  be  dimly  discerned  in  the  far  distance 
peering  between  the  gaps  of  the  roofs  of  the  village 
houses,  while  the  Himegimi  recited  this  poem  : 
**  Oh  !  why  are  the  sleeves 

Of  my  garments  wet ; 

Though  I  stand  so  far 

From  the  gray  pine-trees 

Of  Sumiyoshi." 
So  they  journeyed  on,  the  princess  brooding  always  on  the 
place  she  had  left,  till  they  came  to  the  crossing  of  the 
river  where  were  many  folk  taking  their  pleasure's  in  boats, 
who,  when  they  saw  the  Chusho  and  the  Himegimi,  fell 
to  singing  this  song : 

"  Light  hearted  they  embark 

In  lightly  floating  craft, 

For  fickle  pleasure's  sake. 

Ah !  well  we  know  no  day 

Will  pass  but  that  some  wave 

Shall  stain  their  gay  attire." 
Thence  the  travellers  wended  their  way  to  Yodo,  and  from 
Yodo  to  Kyoto  to  the  mansion  of  the  Kwampaku  who  was 
wood  wroth  with  his  son  by  reason  of  his  escapade. 
Nevertheless,  because  the  thing  was  beyond  remedy,  he 
built  a  pavilion  for  the  bride  and  there  he  established  them 
-together.     Soon,  however,  the  story  came  to  the  ears  of 
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the  step-mother;  whereupon  she  and  the  wicked  woman 
were  both  exceeding  angry  and  jealous,  sneering  at  the 
folly  of  the  Chusho  in  taking  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
low-born  rustic.  But  while  they  talked  together  in  this 
fashion  the  Chunagon  sat  brooding  over  his  lost  child 
more  and  more  sadly  as  the  days  fled. 

"  Ah  me, !"  he  cried,  "  my  heart  is  foreworn  and  sad  ! 
Oh,  that  I  might  behold  her  but  once  again  as  she  was  in 
the  olden  days ! 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  by  reason  of  this  bitter  and 
ever-increasing  longing  he  grew  to  look  aged  and  worn 
beyond  the  measure  of  his  years,  and  at  last  the  stej)- 
mother,  marking  it,  said  to  him  : 

"  I  know  from  a  sure  source  that  the  Himegimi  ran 
away  in  the    nth   month   with  a  villainous  priest." 

But  he  replied : 

**  Though  in  thy  story  there  were  never  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  of  my  daughter  alone  could  I  not  believe  this. 
Yet  what  would  it  matter,  even  if  tlie  tale  were  true, 
compared  with  my  joy  to  know  that  she  were  still  alive 
and  well.  Ah,  tell  me  who  brought  these  tidings  to  thee  ! 
For  I  will  set  out  and  seek  for  her  as  long  as  life  is  in 
me,  and  when  I  have  seen  her  once  again,  no  more  will 
the  path  seem  hard  across  the  mountain  of  Shide.  Oh, 
in  truth  this  is  are  glad  news  thou  bringcst  me  !" 

When  she  heard  liim  speak  thus  the  step-niotlicr 
was  covered  with  confusion,  and  hardly  could  she  stam- 
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mer  out  that  she  had  forgotten  who  had  told  her.  With 
that  the  wicked  woman,  hoping  to  help  her  mistress,  said  : 

"  Was  it  not  such  and  such  a  person,  or  perchance 
that  other?" 

But  the  Chunagon  was  so  overcome  by  their  un- 
feeling conduct  that  he  broke  out  into  loud  exclamations 
of  grief  calling  many  times  on  the  Holy  Lord  Buddha 
for  succour. 

While  these  things  were  happening,  the  Himegimi 
was  pleading  with  her  husband  to  allow  her  to  inform 
her  father  that  she  had  become  the  Chushd's  wife  and 
was  living  in  Kyoto.  To  this  however  he  would  not 
agree,  saying : 

"  Even  though  I  were  to  take  careful  counsel  with 
him  that  thy  presence  here  should  not  be  revealed,  yet 
would  these  women  of  a  certainty  discover  our  secret 
and  invoke  the  Kami  and  the  Hotoke  to  send  us  evil. 
I^think  thee  that  a  curse,  on  whomsoever  it  fall,  is  a 
dread  thing,  and  do  thou  rather  make  believe  that  thou 
art  still  at  Sumiyoshi,  where  it  was  not  possible  to 
apprize  thy  father  of  thy  whereabouts.  I  pray  thee  be 
not  cast  down,  for  in  the  end  all  shall  be  revealed  to 
him." 

Notwithstanding  this,  so  deep  was  the  sorrow  of  the 
Himegimi,  at  the  thought  of  her  father  thus  left  to  mourn, 
that  she  said  she  cared  not  if  she  died. 

"  Of  a  truth  thou  hast  good  cause  to  be  sad,"  replied 
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her  husband,  '*  yet  for  all  that  let  matters  stay  as  they 
are,  and  do  thou  keep  silence  I  entreat  thee ! 

After  this  they  removed  their  dwelling  to  Nijo-Kyo- 
goku,^  and  so  time  passed  till  in  the  7th  month  the  Hime- 
gimi,  \Vho  in  the  loth  month  of  the  year  before  had  con- 
ceived, gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  man  child,  the  joy  and 
pride  of  his  father's  heart.  It  likewise  befell  that  the 
Chusho,  without  having  solicited  the  post,  was  made 
Chunagon,  and  very  presently,  Udaisho  *  while  the  Chu- 
nagon^  became  Dainagon  ^  uniting  with  that  post  the  office 
of  Azechi.'*  Then,  on  a  day,  it  happened  that  the 
Udaisho  met  the  Dainagon  in  the  palace  and  remarked, 
as  they  conversed  together,  that  the  latter  was  grown 
very  old  and  feeble ;  to  which  the  Dainagon  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  replied  : 

**  Thou  say  est  I  am  grown  old  and  feeble ;  but  con- 
sider, I  pray  thee,  the  sorrow  dwelling  in  my  heart.  Life 
is,  alas,  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may  lightly  divest 
himself,  for  then  were  I  dead ;  whereas  I  am  still  among 
the  living ! 

And  when  he  had  finished  speaking  the  old  man 
wept  before  them  all.  At  the  sight  of  the  Dainagon*s 
grief  the  Taisho  ^  would  have  straightway  revealed  every- 


1.  A  quarter  of  Kyoto. 

2.  Commander  of  the  Ukon-e  the  second  highest  military  post. 

3.  A  Minister  of  state,  5th  in  rank  from  the  Dajo  Daijin. 

4.  An  office  corresponding  to  that  of  chief  commissioner  of  police. 

5.  Abbreviated  from  **  Udaisho." 
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thing;  biit,  as  he  pondered  over  it,  silence  seemed  to 
him  the  wiser  course.  Nevertheless  he  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  and  on  his  return  home  told  the  Himegimi 
and  Jiju  all  that  had  happened,  who,  when  they  heard  liis 
story  cried  : 

.  **  Ah,  it  is  as  he  always  said !  The  parent  never 
ceases  to  think  of  the  child  ;  while  the  child  never  once 
thinks  of  its  parent." 

Then  the  princess  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  went  on : 

"  Alas,  what  grief  and  solicitude  are  his  !  To:  think, 
moreover,  that  never  during  these  months  and '  years  *  have 
I  told  him  where  I  dwell.  The  Kami  and  the  Hotoke 
will  surely  hate  me  for  an  unfilial  child.  Ah  mc,  a  luck-» 
less  creature,  in  all  truth  is  woman  T' 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  her  husband. .  **  Full  oft,  since 
this  feeble  little  creature  was  born  to  us,  have  lilongtid  to 
show  it  to  thy  father  but  have  refrained,'  fearing,  lest 
some  calamity  should  fall  upon  the  child!  Yet  be  of  good 
heart,  I  beseech  thee,  and  wait  but  a  little  ronger,.for  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  all  shall  be  made  plain.'* 

Thus  was  it  his  wont  to  soothe  her"  with  fair  words. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  desires  of  them  twain  in  the  matter 
of  children  were  fulfilled,  for  the  Ilimcgimi  was  delivered 
of  a  little  princess  of  radiant  beauty.  So  the  parents 
doted  fondly  on  their  children,  and  mid  mingled  tears 
and  laughter  the  years  rolled  by  till  the  boy  prince  was 
seven  and  his  little  sister  five  years  old.     Then  the  Taisho 
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and  the  princess  agreed  that  they  would  divulge  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Dainagon  in  the  8th  month  of  that  year 
on  the  occasion  of  the  boy's  ceremonial  donning  of  the 
hakama.  And  at  that  very  season,  it  having  happened 
that  the  Taisho  and  the  Dainagon  met  in  the  Palace,  the 
former  said  to  the  latter  in  the  course  of  conversation : 

"  We  have  fixed  upon  the  i6th  day  of  the  8th  month 
for  the  ceremonial  donning  of  the  hakanta  by  our  children, 
and  we  hope  that  thou  wilt  be  present.  However,  I  shall 
speak  to  thee  again  more  particularly  on  the  subject." 

"  Ah,  indeed,  is  that  thy  intention  ?"  replied  the  Dai- 
nagoa.  "  Alas  !  I  am  an  ill-omened  body  for  such  a  scene 
of  rejoicing." 

"  But  I  have  a  special  reason  for  asking  thee  to  come. 
Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  fail  me  not!" 

**  If  that  be  so,  then  surely  will  I  be  present." 

So  the  day  arrived  and  many  Kandachime  *  and  Den- 
shobito,*  friends  of  the  Taisho,  assembled  at  his  mansion, 
whither,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  Dainagon  likewise 
took  his  way.  Full  and  seemly  were  the  preparations 
made,  with  nothing  lacking ;  and,  as  all  the  officials  of 
the  Kurando  '^  came,  great  indeed  was  the  number^  of  the 
guests.      Then,   at   the   fit   moment,  the  Taishd,   catching^ 

1.  Nobles:  the  term  was  generally  applied  to  Taisho,  Dainagon,  Chu- 
nagon,  Sammi,  Qiujo. 

2.  People  of  the  upper  classes  who  had  the  entree  of  the  palace. 

3.  The  Imperial  Treasury.      An  office   founded   by   Saga  Tenno.      To 
its  charge  were  confided  all  the  Imperial  treasures  and  secret  documents. 
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the  Damagon  by  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  drew  him  into  an 
inner  room  and  bade  him  be  seated  on  a  small  cusbicn 
which  the  Taisho  took  up  and  placed  before  the  recSd-^ 
screen  which  separated  them  from  the  women's  apartments. 
But  behind  this  screen  stood  the  Himegimi  and  Jiju 
peering  at  the  guest.  Who  could  fathom  the  depths  of 
the  daughter's  grief  and  pity  as  she  gazed  ?  Still  full  of 
youth  and  strength  her  father  had  seemed  when  she  last 
saw  him,  but  now  he  sat  there  old  and  worn,  his  hair 
white  as  though  snow  were  fallen  on  it,  his  forehead 
wrinkled  like  the  waves  of  the  four  seas,  and  his  eyes  dull 
by  reason  of  the  many  tears  which  had  washed  the  bright*- 
ness  from  them. 

•'  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  the  pity  of  it  i"  cried  the  Hime- 
gimi.     And  with  that  she  fell  with  her  face  to  the  ground. 

So  they  led  forth  the  little  prince  and  his  sister  that 
the  Dainagon  might  bind  the  girdles  of  their  fiakama ; 
but,  when  he-  gazed  upon  them,  he  lifted  the  sleeve  of 
his  robe  to  his  face  and  bowed  himself  with  grief,  re- 
maining thus  fcr  a  great  while.  At  last,  lifting  his  head, 
he  cried  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears : 

**  Very  humbly  I  crave  the  forgiveness  of  ye  all  for 
speaking  at  a  season  of  rejoicing  like  this  of  so  ill- 
omened  a  thing.  For  this  little  maid  is  the  image  of  the 
long-lost  daughter  for  whose  sake  I  mourn,  and  at  the 
^i_;llt  of  her  such  a  flood  of  memories  of  the  past  surges 
to  iny  heart  that  I  cannot  keep  silence." 
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Hardly  could  the  Himegimi  and  Jiju  refrain  from 
Crying' aloud  as  they  listened  to  these  words,  while  the 
tears  failing  on  the  red  sleeves  of  their  garments  seemed 
teal's  of  blood  ;  and  even  the  Taisho,  at  the  sight  of  the 
old.  man's'  grief  could  not  restrain  himself,  but  wept 
aloud  in  company  with  all  the  bystanders,  both  heartless 
and  kind-hearted, 

'  At  length  thk  feast  was  ended,  and  they  gave  to 
the  de{)arting  guests  suitable  gifts,  to  each  according  to  his 
degree ;  but,  to  the  Dainagon,  the  robe  very  soft  and 
smooths  of  a  little  maid,  which  to  him  seemed  in  sooth  a 
strange  gift  as  he  cast  it  over  his  shoulder  and  went  his 
way  to  his  own  home,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  praised 
the  beauty  of  the  little  princess  to  the  step-mother,  telU 
ing  her  of  the  kindly  courtesy  of  the  Taisho  who  had 
treated  him  as  though  he  were  an  intimate  friend  : 

*'  Ah,"  cried  he,  **  how  great  my  joy,  were  I  but  able 
to  call  those  two  little  things  grandchildren  of  mine ! 
Happy  indeed  is  their  mother,  country  maiden  though 
she  may  have  been  !  Ah  !  and  the  little  princess  !  Surely 
she  is  the  image  of  my  lost  Himegimi  when  she  was  a 
child  !  Often  will  I  go  to  visit  them  for  they  are  very- 
gentle  and  lovable!" 

•     To  this  the  step-mother  made  reply : 

**  He  treats  tlice  with  such  friendliness  because  of 
the  relationship  which  once  was  between  him  and  the 
Sanno-Kimi.     Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  What  a  joy  it  had  been 
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both  for   him  and  for  us  if  those    children   were  born  of 
the  San-no-Kimi !     Ah  me,  the  folly  of  his  conduct!" 

Then  the  wicked  woman  took  up  the  tale,  saying 
that  the  Kwampaku  would  have  nought  to  do  with  the 
children,  for  that  their  mother  was  base-born. 

Now  it  seemed  to  the  Dainagon,  as  he  pondered  over 
the  matter,  exceeding  strange  that  they  should  have  given 
to  him  a  little  maid's  robe,  old  and  frayed,  moreover,  with 
long  wear.  So  he  bade  his  servants  bring  it  and  lay  it 
before  him,  and,  as  he  looked  again,  he  bethought  him- 
self that  the  garment  greatly  resembled  the  first  which 
his  lost  daughter  had  worn  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  his  dim  old 
eyes  might  be  playing  him  false,  he  turned  the  robe  over 
and  over  again,  examining  it  carefully  the  while.  Then 
at  last  he  knew  that  there  was  no  mistake  but  that  it  was 
surely  his  daughter's;  whereupon  his  heart  beat  fast  and 
he  fell  a  wondering  how  the  garment  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Taisho  and  why  the  latter  had  given  him  so 
strange  a  gift.  With  that  he  hurriedly  set  forth  for  the 
mansion  of  the  Taisho,  having  in  his  company  no  more  . 
than  two  or  three  attendants.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
gallery  which  encircled  the  outer  apartments  of  the  house 
the  Taisho  himself  ran  out  hurriedly  to  meet  him  and 
begged  him  to  enter. 

*'  I  crave  forgiveness,*'  replied  the  Dainagon,  "  for 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  which  is  both  foolish  and  dis- 
courteous.     I  confess,  however,  that   a  continual  longing 
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possesses  me  to  be  in  thy  house,  and  this  is  the  cause 
of  my  now  being  here.  But  nay,  there  is  more  than  tliat ! 
Perchance  my  aged  eyes  deceive  me  ;  yet  the  garment  thou 
didst  give  me  yesterday  seems  the  very  same  as  that  which 
my  daughter  first  wore  when  she  was  a  little  maid.  And 
•so  filled  was  my  head  with  this  hope  that,  caring  not  at  all 
for  what  men  might  tliink,  I  came  running  hithen" 

Thus  he  spake  while  the  Himegimi,  listening  to  his 
words,  waited  with  impatience ^  for  surely  now,  she  thought, 
would  the  signal  be  given  for  her  to  appear.  But  ere 
ever  the  Taisho  said  the  word,  both  she  and  Jiju,  chok- 
ing with  tears  so  that  -neither  could  speak,  burst  into  the 
room  to  the  unutterable  astonishment  of  the  Dainagon 
who  at  sight  of  them  came  near  falling  in  a  swound. 

"What!  is  it  thou?  is  it  thou?  How  comest  thou 
here?"  was  all  he  could  stammer  out  at  first.  But,  pre- 
sently, •  having  somewhat  recovered  himself,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  his  daughter  and  facing  Jiju  addressed  his 
words  to  her  alone,  saying  : 

*'  Perchance  my  daughter  thought  that  it  mattered  not 
how  she  treated  an  unnatural  parent,  and  for  tliat  reason 
never  sent  me  tidings  of  her  whereabouts.  But  what  hast 
thou  to  say  for  thyself  that  thou  didst  not  once  give  me 
news.  Did  I  not  treat  thee  with  the  greatest  condescen- 
sion and  kindness  ?  Oft  hath  it  been  my  desire  to  die, 
fur  trouble  and  pain  haw  W\\\  jii\'  wean'  lot  ;  yet  never 
liatli  my  desire  been  granted  nie,  and  thus  it  befalls  that 
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now  by  chance  I  see  ye  both  again  after  long  years. 
Ah !  had  I  died  before  this  day,  still  anxious  for  the  sake 
of  ye  twain,  I  should  have  borne  my  burden  with  me  into 
the  next  world  and  never  might  I  have  crossed  the  moun- 
tain of  Shide.  Behold  me  thus  bent  with  years  and 
sorrow ;  for  ye  are  not  rocks  or  trees  that  ye  should  not 
understand.  Ah,  cruel  are  the  hearts  of  men !  Yet  am 
I  glad  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day.  Consider,  for 
pity's  sake,  what  a  hard  thing  life  hath  been  for  me  !  Con- 
sider how  I  have  wondered  when  the  weary  months  and 
years  would  cease  to  pile  themselves  one  on  another ! 
Nevertheless,  oh  joy  of  joys !  the  desire  of  my  soul  hath 
at  length  been  gained." 

With  these  words  he  burst  into  tears.  Then  the 
Taisho,  the  Himegimi,  and  JijQ  told  him  all  that  had 
happened  from  beginning  to  end,  and  made  clear  to  him 
that  neither  was  it  ingratitude  nor  yet  forgetfulness  which 
had  kept  them  silent. 

Rarely  indeed  hath  there  been  such  a  tale  as  this 
either  in  days  of  old  or  yet  in  later  times. 

So  the  day  darkened  and  the  Dainagon  returned  to 
his  dwelling.  And  when  he  had  reached  it  he  spake  to 
the  step-mother  after  this  manner  : 

**  At  last  have  I  seen  my  daughter,  and  it  is  as  thou 
saidst ;  for  of  a  truth  she  lived  with  that  base  priest  on 
Higashi-yama.  But  I  fear  me  that  she  is  not  much  longer 
in  this  world,  for  her  grief  and  trouble  have  been  great." 
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"Ah!  I  am  glad,  exceeding  glad,"  cried  the  step- 
mother, **  that  she  is  found  at  last.  In  what  condition  of 
life  is  she,  and  what  is  her  mien  ?  I  pray  thee  tell  me  the 
story  fully,  for  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease  for  the  sake  of  her/* 

'*  Someone,"  replied  her  husband,  "  who  it  is  I  know 
not,  having  falsely  besmirched  her  fair  fame,  she  fled  and 
wandered  away  as  far  as  Sumiyoshi  where  she  was  dis- 
covered by  the  laisho  who  had  sought  for  her  when  on  a 
pilgrimage.  He  took  her  to  wife,  and  they  have  lived  to- 
gether for  many  years;  but  for  fear  of  the  wickedness  of 
this  evil  world  have  kept  silence  in  the  matter.  Hearken 
well  to  my  words,  then  wilt  thou  understand  whether  or 
no  she  fled  with  that  low-born  priest." 

When  he  had  said  this  the  wicked  step-mother  could 
only  stammer  **  Oh  !  oh  !  " ;  while  her  eyes  blinked,  her  face 
reddened,  and  she  was  plunged  into  such  confusion  and 
speechless  shame  that  not  one  word  of  excuse  could  she 
find  for  herself     But  the  Naka-no-Kimi  cried  : 

"  Oh,  how  thankful  I  am  to  hear  the  joyful  news  that 
the  Himegimi  is  well  and  safe !  Oh,  the  glad  tidings  ! 
I  will  go  to  see  her  at  once."  And,  though  this  bad 
woman  was  her  own  mother,  yet  was  she  filled  with  anger 
against  her. 

So  the  Dainagon  unburdened  himself  of  all  he  had 
thought  and  felt  and  of  the  bitter  grief  which  had  grown 
and  grown  upon  him.  Then,  exclaiming  against  this  weary 
world  and  the  sorrow  of  having  to  dwell  therein,  he  depart- 
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ed  to  live  at  a  place  called  Sanjo  Horikawa,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  dead  princess,  taking  with  him  nothing 
save  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  But  when  this  came  tp 
the  knowledge  of  the  Taisho  he  said  to  the  old  man  : 

*/  Thou  shalt  not  do  this  thing,  for  it  is  thy  bounden 
duty  to  live  in  thine  own  house  as  heretofore  !'* 

To  this  the  Dainagon  replied :  *'  Such  is  my  gratitude 
to  thee,  for  that  thou  didst  first  rescue  and  take  under 
thy  care  my  daughter  so  sadly  and  helplessly  wandering 
and  then  later  reveal  her  to  me  once  again,  that  I 
would  not  esteem  it  a  hard  thing  to  offer  thee  my  head. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  thou  mayest  say,  this  one  thing  I 
cannot  do." 

Then  the  Himegimi,  likewise,  very  quietly  and  gent- 
ly essayed  to  keep  him  in  his  old  home ;  but^  he  would 
not  hearken  to  her  words  and  removed  to  Sanjo  Hori- 
kawa. So  the  Taish5  and  the  princess  furnished  him 
with  all  things  necessary,  and  many  of  his  old  servants 
and  others  entered  his  household.  The  Taisho,  however, 
exclaiming  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  sojourn 
there  all  alone,  made  his  own  aunt,  a  lady  named  the 
"  Tai  no  on  Kata,"  live  with  the  Dainagon  as  his  wife. 
At  that  season  likewise  came  all  those  who  had  been 
the  Himegimi's  attendants  in  her  fathers  house  and  took 
service  with  the  Taisho,  and  among  them  was  the  friend- 
ly Shikibu,  whose  peer  the  Himegimi  thought  the  world 
held  not.     So,  in  the  talk  of  all  that  had  befallen  in  1^- 
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gone  days,  and  with  mingled  laughter  and  tears,  time  passed 
on.  Till  that  moment  my  lord  the  Kwampaku  and  all 
other  folk  had  treated  the  Hiraegimi  as  the  daughter 
of  some  boor,  but  quickly  spread  the  news  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  princess,  the  some-time  wife  of 
the  Azechi-Dainagon,  and  then  every  one  began  to 
praise  the  marriage  as  an  excellent  one.  Thus  the  story 
funs. 

But  when  the  Hy5e-no-suke  and  the  Naka-no-Kimi 
heard  the  story  they  were  abashed,  while  the  latter  was 
greatly  wroth,  notwithstanding  that  the  culprit  was  her  own 
mcrther. 

"Ah,  it  is  right,"  cried  she,  "that  people  should 
shun  me  now,  for  my  own  parent  was  guilty  of  the 
de^r 

So  the  two,  husband  and  wife,  wept  all  the  days 
through;  while  in  addition  their  influence  waned.  All 
this  presently  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Himq^mi  who  no 
sooner  heard  it  than,  crying  out  that  the  Naka-no-IQmt 
was  a  dear  friend  of  hers,  she  sent  for  her  straightway 
and  they  conversed  together  of  the  extraordinary  things 
which  had  befallen  them.  This  was  greatiy  to  the  lik- 
ing of  the  Taisho  who  said  that  it  was  an  excellent 
thing  that  sisters  should  live  together  in  friendship.  So 
the  months  and  years  passed  and  the  world  went  well 
with  the  Taisho;  for  the  Kwanpaku  presently  resigned 
his  office  to  him ;  while  the  young  prince,  the  Himegimi's 
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son,  was  made  a  Chusho  of  the  third,  rank  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ceremonial  donning  of  the  Gembiiku/  and 
the  young  princess  became  in  her  eighteenth  year  a  lady  in 
the  palace.  As  for  Jiju,  she  was  the  head  of  the  atten- 
dants in  the  Taisho's  mansion  and  came  to  be  considered 
a  person  of  such  importance  that  they  made  her  a 
Naishi.*  All  who  saw  that  household  were  filled  with 
admiration  and  envy.  So  the  Taishd  and  the  Himegimi 
lived  in  happiness  and  health  through  the  long  years  of 
their  life,  but  the  step-mother  was  hated  of  all  who  saw 
her  or  heard  her  story.  Night  and  morning  she  wept, 
and  the  tale  runs  that  having  fallen  thus  on  evil  days 
she  presently  died.  As  for  her  accomplice,  she  wandered 
about  in  miserable  guise,  a  beggar.  Thus  was  it  in  olden 
days  with  the  wicked,  and  now  still  is  ,for  which  reason 
let  all  who  read  this  story  or  hear  it  told  bear  in  mind 
that  they  must,  what  e'er  befall,  be  good  and  true. 

1.  llie  occasion  when  a  youth  donned  for  the  first  time  a  man's 
clothes  and  changed  his  name.  This  took  place  at  the  age  of  15.  The 
ceremony  varied  at  different  periods,  the  most  modem  consisting  solely 
in  the  shaving  of  the  forelock  and  the  changing  of  the  name. 

2.  A  female  attendant  on  the  Emperor. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS  1901. 


"  Remmon  Kyokwai." 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Buildings,  No.  54  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday, 
March  20,  at  4  p.m.,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.  Pre- 
sident, being  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

The  alteration  of  rule  No.  1 5  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
at  the  last  General  Meeting  was  decided  on.  Art.  15  now 
reads — "  All  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council.  They  shall  as  a  rule  be  proposed  at  one  meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  balloted  for  at  the  next,  one  black  ball 
in  five  to  exclude,  but  the  Council  may  if  they  deem  it  ad- 
visable propose  and  elect  a  member  at  one  and  the  same 
meeting.  Their  election  shall  be  announced  at  the  General 
Meeting  following." 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Lloyd  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  RciHinon  Kyokwai.  The  paper  commenced  by  describing 
a  visit  paid  by  the  writer  to  a  meeting  of  this  sect  of  Japa- 
nese faith-healers  in  Shiba,  Tokyo.  The  gist  of  the  addresses 
delivered  was  to  the  effect  that  the  believers  knew  by  ex- 
perience the  marvels  wrought  by  the  exercise  of  their  faith. 
No  mention  was  made  of  a  future  life,  the  object  set  before 
the  audience  as  the  reward  of  faith  being  ease,  health  and 
happiness  in  the  present. 

The  sect,  it  appears,  was  founded  by  Yanagita  Ichibeimon, 
son  of  one  of  the  retainers  of  the  Daiviyo  of  Kokura,  who 
was  born  in  1798.     His  character  was  simple  and  studious. 
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and,  retiring  from  active  service  in  the  household  of  the 
Daimyo  in  1841,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  religious  life  until 
his  death  on  October  12th,  1877.  When  he  began  his  reli- 
gious work  he  claimed  to  have  attained  to  a  direct  know- 
ledge of  the  Central  Truth  of  all.  religion  {inyo-ho).  About 
this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  woman  named  Shi- 
mamura  Mitsu  who  suffered  from  a  malady  apparently  in- 
curable but  whom  by  his  ministrations  he  restored  to  health. 
She  eventually  became  the  disciple  of  Yanagita  and  with 
him  carried  on  a  regular  propaganda  of  their  religion.  A 
great  temple  was  built  at  Kokura  as  an  abiding  centre  for 
the  faith  and  after  Yanagita's  death,  Shimamura,  then  an  old 
woman,  repaired  to  Tokyo  to  spread  her  doctrines. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Remmon  Kyo  are  not  committed  to 
paper.  The  name  '*  Lotus  Gate  teaching  "  is  applied  to  the 
sect,  which  claims,  to  be  a  purified  Shinto,  because  as  the 
Lotus  rooted  in  mud  attains  to  a  spotless  purity,  so  the  faith 
of  the  Lotus  Gate  following  attains  to  purity  in  the  midst  of 
an  evil  world.    Myoho  Sama  is  the  god  of  the  Remmon  Kyo. 

Mr.  Lloyd  then  quoted  from  some  articles  which  apj^eared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Yoroau  Cholw  giving  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  sect  and  bringing  charges  of  immorality 
and  other  evil  deeds  against  its  adherents.  Yanagita  origi- 
nally belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhists. 
The  teachers  of  the  Remmon  KyOy  from  Shimamura  Mitsu 
downwards,  have  been  ignorant  persons  whose  ignorance  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  superior  sanctity.  The  sale  of  charms 
is  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  sect.  Prayer  should 
always  be  made  through  a  priest  and  there  are  fixed  charges 
for  priestly  intercession. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  whether  Yanagita  had 
any   access   to   Christian  teaching.      The  one  deity  Ji  no 
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ntybhdy  represented  by  the  trinity  of  Shinto  deities,  the 
Zoka  Sanshin^  the  incarnation  of  Myoho  in  Shimamura,  the 
communication  of  the  "divine  body"  to  the  believer  in  an 
amulet,  the  affusion  of  water  in  the/7/^7  mizu  ceremony 
and  the  ceremony  of  *' receiving  the  holy  breath"  from 
Shimamura,  all  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly 
Yanagita  during  his  researches  in  his  lord's  library  at 
Kokura  in  Kiushu,  may  have  come  across  some  book  of 
Christian  teaching  which  he  knew  how  to  manipulate  for 
his  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Greene,  after  expressing  his  great  interest  in  Mr- 
Lloyd  s  paper,  the  result  of  quite  independent  investigation, 
went  on  to  read  certain  supplementary  notes  dealing  with 
the  same  subject.  First  of  all  he  indicated  the  sources  from 
which  he  had  drawn  his  information.     They  were : — 

(i)  Nos.  1 1- 19  and  21-26  of  the /t^j//^.  Universal  Light, 
a  small  monthly  magazine  of  some  twenty-four  pages. 

(2)  Nos.  I  to  3  and  30-33  o{\}m^  Kyokai^  Ocean  of  Teach- 
ing. This  is  the  same  magazine  as  the  above  though  under 
a  different  name.  After  No.  3  was  published  the  Nos. 
were  changed  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Fusho,  so 
that  what  would  have  been  No.  4  of  the  Kydkai,  became 
No.  30  of  the  whole  series. 

(3)  Justdjuichi  Kyokai,  Eleven  Irregular  Sects.  This  is 
a  Buddhist  publication  written  to  antagonise  such  sects  as  the 
Remmon  Kyokai,  Tenri  Kyokai^  etc.  In  spite  of  its  name,  it 
deals  with  some  nineteen  sects,  and  covers  about  280  pages. 

(4)  Remmo,  This  is  a  small  tract  of  seventy-five  pages 
written  to  refute  the  charges  brought  by  the  Yorozu  Cfiohd^ 
to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  referred. 

(5)  Rikugo  Zasshi,  No.  27  (October,  1900),  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Founder  of  the  Remmon  Kyokai,   and  her 
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Doctrines "  by  Tokusaburo  Hachihama,  the  author  of 
"  Superstitious  Japan."  This  is  based  on  the  foregoing  and 
embraces  little  if  any  new  matter.  Mr.  Greene  indicated 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Hachihama  in  the  preparation  of 
these  notes,  and  then  passed  on  to  relate  the  story  of 
Shimamura  Mitsu,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  for  in  spite  of 
her  obligations  to  Yanagita,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  pointed 
out,  she  claims  that  title  for  herself. 

Shimamura  Mitsuko  was  born  in  1 83 1  in  the  village  of 
Yoshika,  Toyoura  District,  Yamaguchi  Prefecture,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  political  nomenclature.  Her  father  was 
a  farmer  named  Umemoto  Rinzo.  Although  the  second 
daughter,  she  was  the  favorite  of  the  household  and  was 
selected  as  the  heiress  of  the  family.  When  she  had  rea- 
ched the  age  of  fourteen,  the  son  of  a  fishermen  living  in  an 
adjoining  village  was  adopted  as  her  husband.  So  bright 
was  she  that  her  father  called  her  his  "  divine  child  "  and 
sought  suitable  teachers  for  her,  but  she  was  not  interested 
in  books.  Her  main  thoughts  seemed  engrossed  in  her 
sewing  and  other  house-wifely  duties.  Still,  it  is  reported 
that  whenever  she  met  either  Shinto  or  Buddhist  priests  she 
plied  them  with  questions  which  showed  how  anxious  she 
was  to  learn  the  deepest  mysteries  of  their  respective  faiths. 

After  a  few  years  her  husband  was  retransferred  to  his 
own  family,  that  he  might  become  the  successor  of  his 
lather.  This  of  course  involved  his  divorce  from  Mitsuko, 
which  seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  because  it  opened 
a  path  out  into  the  world.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Remmon  Kyokwai  say  that  she  went  about  this  time  to 
Shimonoscki  and  led  an  unsavory  life  there  in  connection 
with  a  company  of  rice  speculators,  to  whom  she  acted  the 
part  of  a  clairvoyant.     Afterwards  she  drifted  across  the 
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straits  and  became  an  inmate  of  a  Samurai  family  of  Koku- 
ra,  Kyushu,  until,  through  the  mediation  of  the  head  of  this 
family,  she  became  the  wife  of  one  Shimomura  Otokichi,  a 
dealer  in  rice,  who  had  won  the  favour  of  Lord  Ogasawara 
of  the  Kokura  clan. 

Unhappily  in  1852  Mitsuko  became  sadly  rheumatic,  an 
almost  helpless  cripple  in  fact.  At  this  juncture  she  ap- 
plied to  Yanagita,  who  had  gained  quite  a  reputation  for 
his  skill  in  treating  similar  disorders.  At  the  first  interview 
the  shrunken  cords  of  her  neck  and  limbs  were  relaxed. 
This  evidence  of  her  sturdy  faith  seem  to  have  convinced 
Yanagita  that  she  was  worthy  to  be  the  herald  of  the  new 
faith. 

In  the  work  of  propagation  she  made  large  use  of 
gatherings  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  thus  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  authorities.  Her  opponents  claim  that  she 
was  once  at  least  imprisoned  for  disorderly  conduct,  but 
her  friends  say  that  though  subjected  to  a  strict  examina- 
tion by  the  police,  she  was  acquitted ;  but  it  is  said  that  even 
Yanagita  withdrew  his  confidence  for  a  time,  though  even- 
tually she  gave  such  proof  of  divine  wisdom,  as  to  set  his 
suspicions  at  rest. 

It  is  plain  that  this  sect  had  its  source  in  the  Nichiren 
sect  of  Buddhism,  though  after  it  had  been  received  into 
the  Shinto  fold,  the  attempt  was  made  to  deny  its  relation- 
ship to  any  form  of  Buddhism.  Still,  old  habits  were  too 
strong  to  be  easily  overcome,  and  Mitsuko  in  one  of  her 
addresses  asserted  that  she  was  the  reincarnation  of  Nichiren 
himself.  The  special  claim  made  by  the  preachers  of 
this  sect  is  that  diseases,  whatever  their  nature,  are 
healed  summarily  in  response  to  prayer.  On  the  ethical 
side,  the  teaching    of  the    sect   is   essentially   the   popu- 
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larised    Confucianism   of  the   Shingaku   and  Kyuo  Dowa. 

Mr.  Greene  gave  an  account  of  several  alleged  miracles 
wrought  as  a  result  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  The 
most  impressive  of  these  was  the  case  of  a  poor  lunatic  in 
Osaka,  who  was  instantly  cured  after  many  years  of 
torment  to  herself  and  wretchedness  to  her  family. 

It  seems  strange  to  find  in  the  chief  temple  of  a  sect 
representing  so  much  crudeness  and  superstition,  gas 
fixtures  and  a  telephone,  and  to  see  in  its  magazine  an 
elusive  point  in  theology  illustrated  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  ammonia.  This  association  with  the 
conveniences  of  modern  life  with  all  their  rationalising  ten- 
dencies suggests  an  early  decay.  Such  superstition  as  this 
sect  involves  cannot  long  withstand  the  common  ^school  and 
the  public  press. 

"  SUMIYOSHI    MONOGATARI..'* 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Buildings,  No.  54  Tsukiji,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  26,  at  4  p.m.,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D., 
President,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  papers  which  would 
be  brought  before  the  meeting  were  a  translation  of  the 
"  Sumiyoshi  Monogatari,"  by  Harold  Parlett,  Esq.,  and 
a  translation  from  Dazai's  works,  of  which  the  subject 
was  **  Saishi*'  or  Worship,  by  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq. 

In  the  first  place  he  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  Mr.  Parlett's  paper. 

Mr.  Parlett  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  story 
contained  in  the  '*  Sumiyoshi  Monogatari,"  reading  at  the 
same  time  various  passages  from  his  translation. 
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The  plot  is  briefly  as  follows.  In  ancient  days  there 
lived  at  Kyoto  a  Chunagon.  This  man  has  two  mistresses, 
of  one  of  whom  he  is  so  passionately  enamoured  that  he 
takes  her  openly  to  wife.  In  course  of  time  she  bears 
him  a  daughter,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  who  grows  up 
a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty.  Unfortunately  while  she 
is  still  a  child,  her  mother  dies  leaving  her  to  the  sole 
care  of  an  old  nurse :  for  the  Chunagon,  immediately  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  mourning,  marries  his  other 
mistress.  This  latter,  the  "  villain  "  of  the  story,  has  two 
daughters  of  her  own,  step-sisters  of  the  Himegimi  with 
whom  the  father  would  fain  have  the  latter  live,  were  it 
not  that  he  is  afraid  lest  the  step-mother  should  ill-treat 
her.  Eventually,  however,  being  overcome  by  the  lone- 
liness of  the  Himegimi,  he  brings  her  to  his  own  house, 
where  all  goes  well,  till  the  damsel  grows  up  and  the 
rumour  of  her  beauty  reaches  the  ears  of  a  young  General, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  Ministers  of  State.  He  is  so  fascinated 
by  the  description  of  her  that  he  determines  to  win  her, 
and,  to  this  purpose  enlists  the  services  of  a  man  who 
had  once  been  in  the  household  of  the  Himegimi's  mother. 
All  the  General's  efforts  to  get  the  maiden  to  reply  to  his 
love-letters  are,  however,  unavailing,  and  things  are  in 
this  pass,  when  the  story  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  step- 
mother, who  is  jealous  of  her  stepdaughter  and  easily 
persuades  the  General's  messenger  to  carry  the  letters 
intended  for  the  Himegimi  to  her  own  daughter,  and 
to  pretend  that  the  latter  is  the  lady  of  the  General's 
desire.  The  ruse  succeeds  for  a  time,  and  the  lover, 
though  not  as  enthusiastic  over  the  beauty  of  the 
maiden  as  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be,  is  fairly  satisfied. 
At  last   he   discovers  that  he  has  been  deceived  and   is 
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thereupon  plunged  into  such  grief  that  he  wants  to  depart 
this  life.  The  recollection  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
Himegimi  is  still  there  to  be  won  inspires  him  with  fresh 
courage  and  he  renews  his  endeavours  to  gain  her  affec- 
tions, but  always  without  success.  While  this  is  hap- 
pening on  the  one  side,  the  Chunagon  on  the  other  is 
busy  trying  to  introduce  his  daughter  into  the  household 
of  the  Mikado,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  stepmother, 
who,  after  consulting  with  a  wicked  nurse  in  her  service, 
essays  to  bring  her  husband's  plans  to  nought  by  telling 
him  that  his  daughter  is  paramour  of  a  low-born  priest. 
The  Chunagon  at  first  refuses  to  believe  her  stoiy,  but, 
when  she  actually  shows  him  a  villainous  looking  person 
emerging  from  his  daughter's  apartments,  he  is  forced  to 
admit  that  appearances  are  so  strong  against  her  that  he 
can  no  longer  think  of  sending  the  maiden  to  the  Palace. 
Nevertheless  he  determines  that  she  shall  be  married  to 
a  person  of  suitable  rank.  Such  an  one  is  soon  found 
and  the  step-mother  is  informed  by  her  husband  of  his 
new  decision.  Outwardly  she  is  careful  to  simulate  in- 
tense joy :  inwardly  she  fumes  with  rage  and  envy,  and 
at  once  sets  to  work,  with  the  aid  of  her  accomplice,  to 
frustrate  her  husband  s  wishes.  The  two  decide  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  wed  the  damsel  secretly  to  the 
brother  of  the  wicked  nurse,  a  hideous  old  man.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them  a  servant  in  the  step-mother's  household 
overhears  the  plot  and  reveals  it  to  Jiju  and  her  mistress, 
with  the  result  that  the  two  unfortunate  girls  flee  for  pro- 
tection to  the  house  of  a  nun,  once  in  the  service  of  the 
Ilimegimi's  mother,  and  now  living  at  Sumiyoshi.  Here 
they  live  for  two  years,  being  eventually  discovered  by  the 
love-sick  general.      When  he  first  api^ears  at  their  place 
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of  refuge  the  Himegimi  is  disposed  to  treat  him  coldly, 
but  she  is  dissuaded  from  this  by  the  nun.  A  few  days 
elapse  and  then  the  Himegimi  returns  to  Kyoto  with  the 
general,  whom  she  has  in  the  meantime  married,  but 
years  pass  before  she  reveals  to  the  sorrowing  Chunagon 
that  she  is  his  long-lost  daughter.  At  the  last  all  the 
good  are  rewarded  and  the  wicked  duly  punished,  both 
the  step-mother  and  her  accomplice  dying  in  miserable 
poverty. 

Dr.  Greene  thanked  Mr.  Parlett  for  his  most  interesting 
paper.  Such  papers  formed  useful  contributions  to  the 
study  of  ethnic  psychology.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  due  to  Mr.  Parlett  for  his  translation  of  the 
"  Sumiyoshi  Monogatari." 

The  Rev.  A.  Lloyd  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kirby, 
which  was  a  translation  of  Dazai's  Sai.shi." 

Saishi. 
The  word  translated  here  as  "  Worship  *'  is  expressed 
by  the  Chinese  character  ^  used  for  the  Japanese  word 
"  Matsuri."  According  to  Williams  it  is  composed  of  the 
radical  "  Shi "  **  to  declare,"  with  the  contracted  characters 
"  Shu  *'  '*  hand ''  and  "  Niku  "  "  flesh,'*  and  means  ''  sacri- 
fice," and  IE  also  read  '*  Matsuri,"  to  sacrifice  to  the 
departed.  The  paper  I  now  present  to  you  is  a  further 
translation  from  the  Political  Economy  of  Dazai  Jun,  who 
lived  220  years  ago.  Worship  is  the  worshipping  of  other 
Gods  ^  jpl^  and  Ancestral  Worship  :$fe  M  7  ^^  ;^.  It  is 
written  in  the  Saden  that  the  most  important  factors  of 
a  country  are  its  Worship  j£  and  Fighting  men  3^.  If 
there  are  Gods  jjE  there  must  be  worship,  and  if  there 
are  fighting  men  there  must  be  soldiers.  These  two  are 
pf  the  utmost  importance  to  a  country. 
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The  Emperor  worships  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  famous 
Mountains  and  Rivers  of  the  earth  and  the  Gods  of  the 
Soil  and  Harvest.  Princes  worship  the  Gods  of  the 
Soil  and  Harvest,  and  the  famous  Rivers  and  Mountains 
of  the  country.  Great  men  worship  the  five  Shi  |E  (Gods). 
The  Gods  of  the  Soil  are  the  Sha  jgt.  The  Gods  of  the 
Harvest  5^  are  those  Gods  of  the  five  cereals.  The  five 
Shi  IE  are  the  Gods  of  the  House  ^,  of  the  Furnace 
^,  of  the  Gate  f^,  of  the  Roads  yff,  and  of  the  House- 
hold Garden. 

The  soil  produces  all  things  and  nourishes  mankind,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  our  people  are  now  happily  alive. 
Of  the  five  powers  21  If  the  good  ^  of  the  soil  is  the 
widest  reaching,  and  to  repay  this  good  the  Gods  of  the 
Soil  are  worshipped  in  some  countries,  but  not  in  Japan. 
This  is  a  mistake.  In  China  travellers  worship  the  Sodo 
IH^  j^  on  leaving  the  gates,  so  is  the  God  of  the  Roads. 
On  the  departure  of  troops  the  Gods  of  War  and  Horses 
are  worshipped.  The  God  of  War  is  called  Shiyu  (after 
a  rebel  2637  B.C.).  The  God  of  Horses  Ls  the  star  called 
Tenshi  (Heavenly  Horses). 

The  Kami  are  Heaven,  Earth,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Soil, 
Grain,  and  the  five  Ki»  The  Shin  ff^  of  heaven  and  Shi 
IS  of  earth  distinguish  between  heaven  and  earth,  but 
Kami  is  the  common  name. 

The  spiritual  soul  jjfeli  ^  of  the  dead  is  called  Ki  J^,  and 
this  when  joined  together  with  jjUji  makes  the  word 
*'  soul  "  Kishin  %  j|tl|i. 

In  worshipping  Kishin  the  Ceremonial  Law  must  be 
observed  very  carefully  so  as  to  distinguish  which  Kishin 
ought  to  be  worshipped  and  which  not. 

Those  worthy  of  worship  are  the  ones  chosen  by  the  Sages, 
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The  Emperor  (Tenshi),  being  the  Lord  of  the  Earth, 
worships  all  the  Kishin  of  the  earth,  which  have  been 
chosen  for  worship,  and  these  are  called  Shi  ten  jjE  -Jft 
(Lawful  Worship).  The  Princes  and  those  lower  worship 
only  the  Kishin  specified  by  the  Emperor, 

These  are  called  Meishi  ^  jjE  (Specified  Gods).  None 
but  Meishi  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  tlie  people. 

All  Gods  have  rank.  The  Tentei  (Emperor  of  Heaven) 
of  course  is  the  highest  of  all.  The  Sun,  Moon  and 
Stars  are  all  Gods  of  heaven  and  are  above  rank.  All 
Gods  of  the  earth  come  below  the  Tenshi  (Emperor)  and 
their  rank  can  therefore  be  classified. 

It  is  said  in  the  Law  of  the  Former  Kings  that  the 
five  Peaks  ranked  the  same  as  the  three  Dukes  2^,  and 
the  four  Rivers  as  the  several  Princes  ^.  The  five  Peaks 
were  Jotai,  Nanko,  Seikua,  Hokkuko  and  Chusu.  These 
are  the  five  most  noble  mountains  of  the  earth  and  ranked 
with  the  three  Dukes.  The  four  Rivers  are  Ko,  Ka,  Wai, 
and  Sai.  Of  Rivers  these  are  the  four  most  noble,  and 
ranked  with  the  different  Princes.  The  Ko  (Princes)  were 
one  rank  below  the  Ko  (Dukes).  It  can  thus  be  seen  that 
in  addition  to  the  five  Peaks  and  four  Rivers  there  were 
no  Gods  equal  to  the  three  Dukes  and  several  Princes. 
Thus  rank  is  no  light  thing. 

To  fear  Heaven  and  grieve  for  man  is  a  prince's  part. 
It  is  too  difficult  a  thing  for  the  ordinary  student  to 
understand.  In  all  worship  there  must  be  a  head.  All 
important  worship  the  Emperor  or  Princes  must  pertorm 
themselves.  At  these  times  the  Emperor  or  Prince  are 
the  heads.  The  inferior  forms  of  worship  may  be  entrusted 
to  retainers  and  Proxies.  The  person  who  acts  for  the 
lord  is  then  the  chief  worshipper.      Those  in  the  service 
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of  Kishin  (Spirits)  are  called  (Fushiki),  Priests  and  Priest- 
esses. The  Kannagi  are  what  are  now  known  as  Miko. 
When  speaking  of  Fu  and  Shiku,  the  former  is  a  woman 
and  the  latter  a  man.  The  Shiku  is  the  present  Negi 
and  the  word  means  Hafuri  (Brinkley  gives  Hafuri  as 
"  An  official  of  a  Shinto  Shrine).  Those  ordinarily  called 
Kannushi  and  Guji  are  the  same  as  these.  From  the 
middle  ages  Bozu  have  existed,  these  are  at  present  called 
Bettsuto  JJIJ  ^  by  the  vulgar.  Bettsuto  and  Shiku  are  the 
same.  Both  are  in  the  service  of  the  spirits,  but  are  not 
chiefs  of  worship.  The  uneducated  are  not  aware  of  this. 
To  think  that  the  Chiefs  of  Worship  are  the  same  as  the 
Bettsuto  and  Kannushi  is  to  fall  into  error.  Then  again 
the  Shinshu  (written  with  the  same  Chinese  characters 
as  Kannushi)  is  the  Spirit's  trne  body ;  it  is  sometimes 
made  of  stone  or  wood.  It  is  similar  to  the  Ihai  (rank 
tablet),  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  It  is  what  the 
•vulgar  call  Shintai  (the  Spirit's  Body).  In  Japan  Shu 
(Lords)  of  stone  and  wood  are  not  made.  The  Nusa  is 
made  of  paper,  and  it  is  the  common  custom  of  Japan  to 
call  this  the  Spirit  s  Body.  This  is  the  Shinshu.  To  call 
the  Shiku  by  the  word  **  Kannushi  '*  is  an  error.  Nearly 
all  Shinrei  (Spirit  Souls)  are  placed  in  Byo  or  Shi  (Shrines). 
The  meaning  of  a  Byo  is  Miya,  and  of  Shi  Yashiro,  but 
really  they  are  both  the  same.  In  China  the  Shrines  of 
the  Five  Peaks,  and  Four  Rivers  are  called  both  Byo  ^ 
and  Shi  jjip|. 

The  Shrines  where  the  souls  of  Sages,  Princes,  Dutiful 
Retainers,  Honest  Samurai,  True  Women,  and  Chaste 
Wives,  etc.,  are  worshipped  are  called  Shi.  The  two 
names  are  joined  together  and  the  Shrines  called  Shibyo. 

At  present  the  restrictions  against  Tenshukyo  (Christian- 
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ity)  arc  very  strict.  All  without  distinction,  high  andlow 
must  by  law  honour  Buddhism,  and  thus  they  think  that 
only  Buddhist  rites  for  mourning  and  worship  ought  to 
be  observed,  and  so  they  look  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Sages  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  as  one  and  the  same  with 
Christianity  and  therefore  to  be  prohibited.'  And  this 
idea  that  every  thing  ought  to  be  left  to  Buddhism  was 
acted  on.  This  was  a  mistake  of  the  people.  The  pro- 
hibition of  Christianity  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
country.  But  how  is  it  that  the  teachings  of  the  sages 
have  been  confounded  with  it? 

But  at  present  as  a  proof  that  one  does  not  believe  in 
Christianity,  it  is  the  law  of  the  country  that  Buddhism 
must  be  worshipped,  therefore,  if  not  every  year,  at  least 
once  in  three  or  five  years,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  a 
Buddhist  temple  and  worship,  or  to  send  for  a  Buddhist 
priest  and  have  the  worship  carried  out. 

In  worshipping  ancestors  and  parents,  the  Shinshu  and 
Shinhai  are  used.  The  Shinshu  is  the  dead  person's  true 
body,  or  shade  image,  and  the  Shinhai  is  the  tablet  on 
which  is  written  the  whereabouts  of  the  dead  person's 
Shinrei  (soul).  Though  both  are  made  of  wood,  the 
meaning  and  law  with  regard  to  them  is  quite  different. 
On  the  Shinshu  the  name  of  the  dead  is  written,  on  the 
Shinhai  is  written  the  Shini  (spiritual  rank).  The  Shin- 
hai is  also  called  Shinhan  (spirit  board).  This  is  what 
is  called  the  *'  Ihai "  by  people  of  to-day.  The  Taifu 
and  those  of  higher  rank  having  Sobyo  (ancestral  shrines) 
and  Shido  (worshipping  halls)  should  erect  Shinshu,  those 
having  no  Shido  ought  to  erect  only  Shinhai,  and  not 
Shinshu.  The  reason  is  that  the  Shinshu  being  the  real 
body    of  the    dead   person    is   the   dwelling  place  of  the 
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soul.  There  is  usually  some  one  guarding  it,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  fire,  floods  or  other  catastrophes  it  can  be 
moved  to  some  other  place,  the  crime  of  allowing  it  to 
be  carried  away  accidentally  by  flood  or  burnt  by  fire  is 
just  the  same  crime  as  injuring  the  bcxiy  of  a  relation. 
The  Shinhai  only  shews  the  rank,  and  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance to  the  soul,  and  should  it  be  accidentally  burnt 
or  swept  away  no  crime  of  injuring  the  body  of  a  rela- 
tion has  been  committed.  In  Yeddo,  .where  fire  is  speci- 
ally dangerous,  many  samurai  and  Taifu  live  only  as 
lodgers  and  even  the  rich  cannot  erect  Shinshu.  Amongst 
the  vulgar  of  to-diay  it  is  thought  that  the  Shinshu  and 
Ibai  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Even  scholars  through 
not  thinkingi  get  the  temis  of  Shu  and  Hai  mixed. 

Tlie  Chairman   tlianked   Mr.   Kirby  for  preparing  the 
paper  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  value  to  the  Society. 


Annual  Meeting. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Parish   Buildings, 
54,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  Dec,   i8th,  at  4  p.m.. 
Dr.  D.  C,  Greene,  President,  being  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 
The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  first  disposed 
of.    Tne  Secretary  read  the  annual  report. 

Report  of  the  Council. — Session,  1901. 
There  is  little  to  record  regarding  the  past  session. 
Two    general   meetings    were    held   during  the  year  at 
which  the  following  papers  were  read : — 
RemnKHi  Kyokwai,  by  Rev.  A.  Lloyd. 
Remmon     Kyokwai     (Supplementary),     Rev.    D.    C. 
Greene,  D.  D. 
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Translation  of  "  Sumiyoshi   Monogatari,"   by  Harold 

Parlctt,  Esq. 

Translation  of  "  Saishi,"  Dazai,  by  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq* 

Another   translation    from    Dazai    by    Mr.    Kirby   and 

"  Some  Talcs  from  the  Uji  Shin    Monogatari,   by  Mr,  S. 

Ballard    were   read    at    the    last   annual    meeting.      It    is 

hoped  that  more  papers  will  be  received  in  1902. 

Eighteen  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
members  and  eleven  members  have  resigned  and  three 
died.  The  Council  express  their  deep  regret  at  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  White,  who  for  so  many  years  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  presented. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. — Session  of  190 i. 

Dr. 

To  Balance  from  last  year*.. *,...« 748.20 

To  Subscriptions  and  entrance  fees  ......  1,059.79 

To  Sale  of  Transactions •»... 1,128.48 

Interest    38.21 

2,974.68 

Cr. 

By  Rent  * * 108.00 

By  Printing.. 125.60 

By  Insurance 100.00 

By  Postage 35.26 

By  Assistant  Librarian's  Salary    50.00 

By  Caretaker 9.00 

By  Case  to  hold  correspondence  7*50 

By  Miscellaneous    .90 
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Dec.  12..'  By  Balance    ., 2,546.42 


2,974,68 
Statement  of  Balance. 

Mitsu  Bishi  Goshi  Kwaisha  1,436.56 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank.  Corp.  ...   1,109.86 


2,546.42 

Harold  G.  Parlett,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Examined    and    compared    with    vouchers    and    found 
correct. 

Richard  J.  Kirby,  Auditor. 

Librarian's  Report. 

For  the  year  1901. 

The  Sale  of  Transactions  during  the  year  have  amount- 
ed to  687.21  yeft:  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1900 
they  amounted  to  only  yefi  166.83.  The  increasing  de- 
mand is  gratifying. 

The  Stock  in  hand  is  given  on  the  sheet  annexed.  It 
is  my  duty  to  point  out  that  the  stock  of  some  numbers 
has  run  very  low.  Of  vol.  3  part  i.  we  have  only  25 
copies  left;  of  vol.  8,  part  i.  only  14;  of  vol.  8,  part  ii. 
only  24. 

The  list  of  Exchanges  remains  very  much  the  same 
as  in  previous  years,  and  have  I  believe  all  been  received ; 
but  I  have  no  accurate  record  except  for  the  few  months 
that  I  have  been  in  office. 

Vol.  28  has  been  published  and  distributed :  the  first 
part  of  vol.  29  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  members  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 
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It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  quarterly  Bibliographical 
Report  of  new  books  appearing  in  Japan,  together  with 
a  short  description  in  English  of  their  contents,  might  be 
of  considerable  value  to  students  of  things  Japanese  both 
in  this  country  and  at  home  ;  and  that  the  publication  ot 
such  a  Report  would  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Society.  As  I  have  many  dealings 
with  Japanese  publishers  and  booksellers,  I  think  I  can 
collect  the  material,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  under- 
take it  for  the  Society  if  the  Council  will  authoiize  nie 
to  do  so. 

Arthur  Lloyd. 
Dec.   18,   1 901. 

Council  for  1901-02. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.I).,  President 

Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  Vice-President  and  Librarian. 

J.  F.  Lowder,  Esq.,  Vice-President  (Yokohama). 

Arthur  Hyde  Lay,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Booth,  Corresponding  Secretary  (Yokohama). 

Harold  G.  Parlett,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Members  of  Council : — B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  R.  S. 
Miller,  E.sq.,  R.  Masujima,  Esq.,  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor C.  S.  Griffin,  Professor  E.  H.  Vickcrs,  Professor  E. 
\V.  Clement,  Dr.  D.  MacDonald,  Rev.  A.  F.  King,  Pro- 
fessor J.  T.  Swift. 

An  Intere.sting  Paper. 
Dr.    Greene,    after   asking   Prof.   Clement   to  take  the 
chair,  read  a  portion  of  a  translation  of  the  Hyo-chu-ori- 
taka-shiba-no-ki,   prepared    for   the    Society   by  the  Rev. 
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Geo.  Wm.  Knox,  D.D.,  formerly  one  of  its  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, but  at  present  Professor  of  Comparative  Reli^^ion 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  The 
following  is  a  brief  resume  of  Dr.  Knox's  introduction  to 
his  translation. 

The  Hyo-chu-ori-taka-shiba-no-ki,  to  which  Dr.  Knox 
gives  the  secondary  title,  "  the  Autobiography  of  Arai 
Hakuseki"  was  written,  apparently,  with  the  sole  view 
of  leaving  to  the  children  of  the  author  an  account  of 
his  early  life  and  his  experiences  at  the  court  of  the 
Sh5gun.  It  was  preserved  in  manuscript  for  many  years 
but  not  long  since  was  published  in  printed  form. 

This  work  includes  a  fairly  complete  account  of  Aral's 
family,  youth,  education,  early  struggles  and  later  success. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  the  vivid  picture  it  gives  of 
life  in  Old  Japan,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  personally  moved,  for  the  narrative  affords  many 
glimpses  into  other  and  remote  circles. 

Arai  was  from  an  unfortnnate  family  and  only  after 
much  labor  did  he  surmount  his  early  difficulties  and 
become  the  official  scholar  to  the  Shogun  himself  While 
without  formal  authority  he  was  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Shogun  and  through  him  ruled  the  empire. 

Three  ideas  appear  to  have  governed  him: — (i)  The 
reformation  of  abuses ;  (2)  the  reformation  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Shogun's  court ;  and  (3)  the  exal- 
tation of  the  Shdgun's  power.  The  reminivscences  of 
Arai's  public  life  have  to  do  with  the  period  occupied  by 
the  sixth  and  seventh  Shoguns. 

The  fifth  Shogun  was  a  strict  and  superstitious  Budd- 
hist and  a  great  patron  of  Chinese  philosophy.  He 
lectured  upon  the    Daigaku   to    daimyd    and    priests    and 
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greatly  stimulated  learning ;  but  unhappily,  in  his  later 
years  certainly,  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  up  to  a 
life  of  profligacy  which  was  associated  with  great  corrup- 
tion among  the  officials  of  all  grades.  In  his  efforts  to 
protect  the  lower  animals,  the  Shogun  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion,  and  injuries  inflicted  upon  dogs,  cats,  or  birds, 
even  by  accident,  were  punished  with  great  severity — by 
banishment,  imprisonment  or  even  in  some  cases  with 
death.  Doctors  of  high  rank  accompanied  by  six  atten- 
dants visited  sick  dogs. 

The  coinage  was  frequently  debased,  daimyo  were 
transferred  from  one  fief  to  another  for  the  sake  of  extor- 
tion, and  taxes  were  greatly  increased.  A  tax  of  three 
bu  on  each  house  was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  dogs. 

A  Japanese  historian  says,  the  fact  that  such  abuses  did 
not  lead  to  a  rebellion  was  owing  to  the  transmitted 
virtue  of  the  Tokugawa  farnily.  It  was  to  bring  back  the 
Government  to  the  old  standards  that  Arai  devoted  his 
life.  He  was  a  Confucianist  of  the  orthodox  school  of 
Chu-hi,  and  with  the  intensity  of  a  Puritan  he  strenuous- 
ly sought  to  carry  out  the  Confucian  theory  in  public  and 
private  life.  He  studied  the  ancient  classics  reverently 
and  adopted  them  as  his  rule  of  life.  We  can  understand 
Arais  conduct  only  when  we  think  of  him  not  as  a 
politician  or  statesman,  but  as  a  moralist  whose  theories 
of  law  and  government  were  rendered  sacred  by  the 
solemn  sanctions  of  religion. 

He  carried  the  same  zeal  into  his  work  of  reforming 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Court ; — indeed,  to  his 
mind  such  matters  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  In  some  cases  it  is  manifest  that  they  were 
the   outward  sign  of  purpose  to  conserve    the    dignity    of 
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his  master,  especially  in  his  relations  to  the  Kinij  of  Korea. 

Some  have  appeared  to  see  in  these  efforts  an  indica- 
tion of  disloyalty  to  the  Imperial  family,  but  a  careful 
reading  of  the  autobiography  does  not  support  this  view. 
While  quite  possibly  not  a  model  of  virtue  in  all  resix'cts, 
he  deserves  a  high  place  among  the  worthies  of  old 
Japan.  If  judged  by  Occidental  standards,  Dr.  Knox 
thinks  it  would  be  easier  to  find  European  statesmen  of 
his  century  who  were  his  inferiors  than  to  find  those  who 
surpassed  him  in  righteousness  and  fidelity  to  principle. 

His  interview  with  Pere  Sidotti  (see  the  Clirysantheinum, 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  390  ff.  and  Trans.  As.  Soc.  ix  pt.  ii.)  and  his 
recommendations  to  the  Shdgun  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
prisoned missionary,  show  at  least  an  unusual  ability  to 
take  fair-minded  views  of  men  and  things. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Knox's  introduction,  Mr.  Greene 
read  the  larger  part  of  the  reminiscences  which  deal  with 
Arai's  family  and  his  early  life.  These  were  of  great 
interest  both  in  themselves  and  as  illu.strations  of  life  in 
Japan  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  proposed  to  read  selections  from  the  remainder 
of  the  autobiography  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 
These  selections  will  for  the  most  part  illustrate  Arai's 
duties  as  official  adviser  to  the  Shogun.  These  *  duties 
were  of  the  most  varied  character  and  brouglit  him  into 
contact  with  many  departments  of  the  (lovernment,  and 
the  incidents  he  relates  exhibit  widely  differing  phases  of 
social  life. 

Mr.  PARLivrr  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  paper 
which  he  had  been  able  to  read  through.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  most  interesting  he  had  read  and  gave  i^nc  a  glimpse 
into  the  old  Japan  as  it  really  was. 
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Professor  Clement  said  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
due  both  to  Dr.  Knox  for  his  most  interesting  contribu- 
tion and  to   Dr.  Greene  for  kindly  consenting  to  read  it. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

JAPANESE  BOOKS  PUBLISHED 

JANUARY— JUNE  1902. 

The  Librarian  wishes  to  inform  members  of  the  Society  not 
living  in  Tokyo  that  he  will  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
any  of  these  books.  Also,  that  he  will  be  willing  to  make 
arrangements  with  Students  to  have  translations  made  for 
members  at  moderate  charges. 

Address:     Rf.v.  A.  Lloyd,  56,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 


I.  ART. 

Beisen  gvvadan,  :H^^|§fSl|  A  collection  of  Beisen's  opinions 
about  paintings.  Publisher  HfeS  San.shodo.  Price 
60  sen. 

Bungei  ronshu,  5CSttl&^  ^7  JlHIiC  Uyeda  Bin.  A  col- 
lection of  essays  on  varioiLS  subjects  connected  with 
athletics,  literature,  and  arts.  Publisher  ^^^  Kin- 
kodo. 

Gah5  zenshu,  ^#iS^|^  Vol.  I.  This  book  contains  Gah5 
(an  artist  s)  drawings  copied  from  the  original.  Publisher 
B  4^51^5^  Nippon  bijitsuin.     Price  60  sen. 

Hokushin  Kembunroku,  ^ILfplMPHf^  ^  sketch  book  on 
North  China.  Publisher  ;4^;H'lfeTfi^  Kimura  Kumeichi. 
Not  for  sale. 

Nippon  kwaiga  shi,  H;$^i^SF£  ^  history  of  Japanese 
drawing.     Publisher  '^^^  Kinkodd.     Price  70  sen. 
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II.     BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

Jo  no  na  nanshu,  tl^)^^<  %  llj|lf§.&ffl  Yamazaki  Tada- 
kazu.  A  description  of  the  Elder  Saigo's  character  as 
man  of  heart.     Publisher  —HHSI   Hifumikwan. 

Kinsei  Zenrin  Genkoroku,  '^W^WWuM  By  ^:fe(t 
Mori  Daikyd.  A  collection  of  short  notices  of  famous 
priests  of  the  Zen-sects. 

Shigi  (Tokugavva  lyeyasu  jiseki),  ifc  M  (Sjn^m»i«) 
A  book  on  the  origin  of  the  Tokugawa  Family  by  Mura- 
oka  Soichiro.  Publisher  R^j|t  Minyusha.  Price  25 
sen. 

Yuri  Kosei,  ^5f»J2^jE  By  5g=® jfg-  Hoga  Yaichi.  A 
life  of  Viscount  Yuri,  a  prominent  figure  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration.     Publisher  /\^  Yawo. 


III.     EDUCATION. 

Bunk  wan  futsQ  oyobi  saibansho  shoki  shiken  mondai  toan, 

%*U'^^^WL^mm%tmMMW^^  Answers  to  ex- 
amination questions  for  the  applicants  for  civil  offices 
and  clerkships  of  court.  Publisher  fR7jCflf/£  Shimizu 
shoten.     Price  70  sen. 

Butsurigaku  keisanho  kaisetsu,  ^llM^t\%\i:^^  Vol.  I 
and  II.  By  flbB3ff|  and  ^M^^%  I^<eda  Kiyoshi  and 
Kondo  Seijiro.  A  book  on  physics.  Publisher  ij^lii^y 
J^  Takaoka  shoten.     Price  40  sen.  (per  Vol.) 

Chfigaku  shinshiki  bengaku  yoketsu,  ^^W\^%J^l^Wk 
Hints  on  study  for  the  students  of  the  Chugakko. 
Publisher  -j^^^  Daigakukwan. 

Dobutsu  no  hanashi,  Wl%(D^  Stories  of  Animals.  Pub- 
lisher K^JSfc  Minyusha, 
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Eigo  kenkyu  ho,  '^^\%%\i:  A  book  on  the  art  of 
studying  tlic  Knglish  lan<^iiag;c.  \\y  Henry  Sato.  Pub- 
lisher jJtSfJtfc  Bunseisha.     Price  18  sen. 

Ei-wa  Sugaku  shinjiten,  '^%\W^W-^-%  A  new  English 
Japanese  dictionary  of  mathematical  terms.  Publisher 
|S31ft#/S     Okazaki  shoten.     Price  i  yen. 

Gakusei  dokushoh5,  ^^^^;;^  Hints  on  reading.  Pub- 
lisher :;fc$tl  Daigakukwan. 

Keizaigaku  koyo,  JK^^iMI^  By  i^Sj^jg;^  Dr.  Amano 
Tameyuki.  A  book  on  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
economy.  Publisher  [ft  fl^  jR  J^  j&f  ^  It  Toyo  Keizai 
Shimposha.     Price  90  sen. 

Kenbikyo  shiyoho,  W^j^^fflfi  By  ^llj  and  ^K 
Toyama  and  Hoga.  How  to  use  a  miscroscope.  Pub- 
lisher 58^^  Meibund5.     Price  50  sen. 

Kokumin  dokuhon,  |SK0[4^  A  Citizen  Reader  for  higher 
elementary  schools.  Publisher  BIEffe^ftt  Kokumin- 
kydikusha.     Price  30  sen. 

Kwagaku  keisanho  kaisetsu,  ffc^tt^^iMUi  By  J|fifflfl| 
^^^  aSllfS^fiP  Ikeda  Kiyoshi  and  Kondo  seijiro.  A 
book  on  chemistry.  Publisher  J|i|il39/£  Takaoka  shoten. 
Price  40  sen. 

Kydiku  shdgen,  ffel^'/ha  By  fiS^fS  — fiP  Tokutomi  I- 
ichiro.  A  collection  of  the  author's  opinions  about 
education  in  its  practical  and  theoretic  side.  Publisher 
K^lt  Minyu  sha. 

Nesfield  dai  .san  P^ibunten  kdgiroku,  ^  ^y  A  ^  f^  KSKH 
^XHSH^^  A  note  on  Nesfield's  Grammar  Vol.  III. 
By  Jiro  Nagura.  Publisher  Ji]?(^/S  Uehara  shoten. 
Price  30  sen. 

Saishin  keizaigaku,  ^ISiW^^  By  S^^^HfiP  Shima- 
mura   Kozaburo.      A   book   on   political  economy,  the 
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newest  theories  collected.  Publisher  5^|^0H4^jHl 
Jitsugyo  no  Nipponsha.     Price  90  sen. 

Shakaiteki  Ky5ik*u  saku,  JBt#W«WIC  By  igfllJEJH 
Takahashi  Masakuma.     Essays  on  social  education. 

Shoto  nogyokwa  kyojuho,  ^^mtm^mk  By  «|#B* 
^  Yokoi  Jikei.  On  the  teaching  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture to  the  students  of  the  ChQgakko. 

Suido  no  maki,  7Xjfi0^  By  ^^i0f^  Ishii  Kend5.  A 
book  for  boys  giving  a  short  account  of  water,  its  physical 
history  and  uses.  Publisher  i^^fflf  Hakubun-Kwan. 
Price  15  sen. 

Tetsugaku  shiyo,  'S^Jt^c  ^V  Sl^STM""  Hadano  Sei- 
ichi.  A  short  history  of  philosophy.  Publisher  ;;fc  R  >t^ 
W^W^ftH.  Dainihon  Jusho  Kabushikikwaisha. 

Tokyo  Yugaku  annai,  3|lM2if$^^  A  guide  to  students 

•  who  wish  to  study  in  Tokyo.  Publisher  ft5^miJR't&'^ 
Naigwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  i  5  sen. 


IV.     ETHICS  AND  RELIGION. 

Aa  baiinkoku,  ?!|lif^fi^H  By  jEUgiffil^  Masaoka  Geiyo. 
An  Essay  on  the  fatal  condition  of  Japan  where  prostitu- 
tion is  so  much  prevailing.  Publisher  ^^I^Jli:  Shinsei- 
sha.     Price  25  sen. 

Bushido,  |C±5E  By  llj|Sgg5;ftJ-  Yamaoka  Tesshu.  On 
Japanese  chivalry. 

Bushido  no  josei,  ^±itc?):^tt  By  jI|lft^K  Kawasaki 
Yasutami.  A  book  on  women's  virtue  as  it  was  trained 
in  the  feudal  age. 

Dankigairoku,    ir^lfEit    By   ^JiiEgl    Sato   Masakuni. 
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An  essay  on  the  moral  culture  of  youth,     Publisher  %!^ 

ftW^  Gunji-ky5il<ukwai. 
Dokugaku  jishu  no  michi,  ®^9Mf/^jiM  A  way  of  private 

study   and  self  culture;      Publisher  ^Id'jti:  Kaitakusha. 

Price  22  sen. 
Dokusho  to  seiza,  |j|#£jjpj^  ^Y 'ii^%  Yoshimoto  Jo. 

On  reading  and  meditation.     Publisher  jEffi^fc^  Kyo- 

kan  bunso.     Price  25  sen. 
Fuki  komei  tora  no  maki,  ^J^'JO^^OS  ^Y  lifejIliE^ 

Okawa    Shdji.       A    book    on    the    secrets    of   success. 

Publisher    0  ;$lJK£iFIHl  Nippon  keizaisha.      Price  30  sen. 
Gakusei  funkiroku,    ^^^fftfilS^    By  %%%   Seki  Roko. 

An  instruction  written  for   young  students.      Publisher 

^^^H^  Okazaki  shoten.     Price  20  sen. 
Gwaikoku    shojo    kagami,    ^M^i^fS.    A    collection    of 

stories  about  pattern  girls  in  foreign  countries.     By  f 

Hlfft^p  Shimoda  Uta  ko.     Publisher  ^Xf^  Hakubun- 

kwan. 
Keisci  hogen,  ^iitjKlH  A  collection  of  the  late  Tokusuke 
•  Nakai  s  essays.     Publisher  Elfc^  Sansh5do.     Price  40 

sen. 
Kinsei  museifu  shugi,  jS^^M^J^i,^  A  book  on  modern 

anarchism.    Publisher    "M^^Mf^^i^    T5ky6    Semmon 

Gakkd.     Price  i  yen. 
Kirisuto  ronshu,  ^^Hif^  A  collection  of  various  opinions 

on  Christ.     Publisher  f^g|j|t  Keiseisha.     Price  25  sen. 
Konrei   chiyo   kagami,    j&m^iKf)'\^    By   >5^^i&^ 

Ishii  Taijiro.     On  marriage  Ceremonies.     Publisher  -^ji\ij 

^  Suzandd. 
Nihon  dotoku  s5sho,    H*M®3lft  ^Y  &JL^M  Adachi 

Ritsuyen.      A    reproduction    of   the    books    on    morals 

written   in  the  Tokugawa  age.     They  arc   elementary, 
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Shiranuhi,  ^^^  By  ift^iA  Ontei  Shujin.     A  novel 

in   Gembun-itchi  style  showing  the  struggles  of  a  young 

man. 
Tosa  no  Chohei  monogatari,  ±f40^^%3S  By  ;lttt£ 

^    Kitamura   Jukei.      Chohei's  adventures.      Publisher 

W-KJSt  Kaihatsusha.     Price  i6  sen. 
Zenpen  Wakaki  tsuma,  ff^^|r$  By  ^Mt^^  Kikuchi 

Yuho.     This  is  a  novel  of  "  a  young  wife." 
Tetsudo  no  hanashi,  ^igC?)^  Railway  Stories.     Publisher 

X^^  Bunyukwan. 


VI.     LAW. 

Berlin  shi  gyosei  no  kiwo  oyobi  genzai,  f|§im^rfiHii5t0&6t3: 

^JS'ff  By  -jsM^^  Otsuki  RyOji.      On  the  adminis- 

tration    of  the  city  of  Berlin  in  the  past   and   present. 

Publisher  ^^T^i^t^^M  Toshiritsu  shobo.     Price  I  yen. 
Dai  Nippon  Teikoku  Kempo  k5gi,  'X'Aiif^^%%W^Wi 

A  note  on  the  Constitution  of  Japan.     Publisher  jSf^tJ 

Saibikwan.     Price  30  sen. 
Horitsu  kwatsuyo  kenri  no  shich5,    ^#ffifflfil|ll;i±^ 

By  ^'SiX^fiP  Nakajima  Motojiro.     An  essay  on  the 

application  of  laws  to  individual  advantage.     Publisher 

^^Sh  Kobunsha.     Price  65  sen. 
Nippon  keisatsu  yoron,    0  4C^S^|^||^  By  JK^^^'  Matsui 

Shigeru.      A   book   on   Japanese   police   administration. 

Publisher  ^BRJlt  Keigansha.     Price  50  sen. 
Senkyo  hikkei,  i^H*^*^   A  guide  to  the  application  of 

the  Election  I^w.     Publisher  E^JHl  Minyusha.     Price 

20  sen. 
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Shogakkd  no  horikwan,  /hJ^>K0^Stt  Elementary 
Schools  viewed  from  the  principles  of  law.  Publisher  |g 
SSt  Kaihatsusha.     Price  25  sen. 

Teikoku  roppo  fuzoku  horei  Daishinin  hanrei  y5shi  daizen, 

imi^%nw{k^%mu^m%'^%^  By  %^±m 

Ono  Tae.  A  collection  of  the  sentences  given  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation  in  two  volumes.  Publisher  jSciilt 
Seibunsha.     Price  1.50  yen  per  vol. 


VII.   pop:try  and  ijteratuee. 

Chiri  shoka,  itb^S^^^  in  two  volnmes.  A  collection  of 
poems  on  geography.  Vol.  I.  on  the  geography  of 
Japan  and  Vol.  II.  on  that  of  other  countries.  Publisher 
^1#^  Kinkodo.     Price  6  sen. 

Gakuso  kanwa,  ^^pl||£  A  collection  of  experiences  of 
eminent  authors.  Publisher  ^%^  Seikokwan.  Price 
25  sen. 

Gembun  itchi,  %%--^  By  "gPO^PIft  Yoshioka  Heisuke. 
A  collection  of  literary  models.  Publisher  "nP3^/lS 
Yoshioka  shoten.     Price  25  sen. 

Gembunitchi  bunrei  No.  4,  B:Sl— Ifc^fc^J  IS  By  lUH^^JI;^ 
Yamada  Bimyd.  A  collection  of  literary  models.  Publi- 
sher l^fiK^  Shusei  kwan.     Price  30  sen. 

Gembun  itchi  omoi  no  mama,  H3t""^iS0  i  i  A  collec- 
tion of  literary  models  by  Maeda  Sadajiro.  Publisher 
|ii34^^||^  Okamoto  Igyokwan.     Price  25  sen. 

Gembun  itchi  oyo  bunpan,  "g^fc-^iifcfflJffl^itJS  A  collection 
of  the  model  compositions  after  the  style  of  the  gembun 
itchi  (i.  e.  uniformity  of  written  and   colloquial   styles) 
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together  with  models  of  letters  for  daily  use.  Publisher 
%%^  Bunyodo. 

Gembun  itchi  sakuho  shinan,  \i^—^^-\^^'ffi  By  4^4^ 
^W  Suginioto  Muko.  A  collection  of  literary  models 
Publisher  X^^  Bunkindo.     Price  25  sen. 

Haiku  shoshi,  >(#^/J>ai  By  ^^it&y^  Sato  Koroku.  A 
short  history  of  short  poems  (hokku).  Publisher  f^^ 
iii)K^'^  Naigai  shuppan  kyokwai. 

Henatsuchishu,  ^^1^0  %y%  By  ^g^l^^^lJ  Sakai  Kuragi. 
A  satire  on  the  new  style  of  Japanese  Poetry.  Publisher 
frSitt  Shinseisha. 

Jokeishi,  ^^^  By  %}c^^  Onokami  Shishu  &  Kaneko 
Kunen.  A  collection  of  lyrical  poems  by  two  poets  of 
the  new  style.     Publisher  j^^Sfc  Shinseisha. 

Kikuchi  shoka,  ^'ffinTiSpi:  By  :^|nffljitti  Owada  Tateki. 
A  collection  of  poems  on  the  praise-worthy  deeds  of 
Kikuchi  Takefusa  and  others.    Publisher  |flS&7M  Nakaya. 

Michinoku  no  fubuki,  ^^10  i^  \*  |r  By  ^^ji[;^  Ochiai 
Naobumi.  A  poem  describing  the  Aomori  disaster. 
Publisher  ^3^^  Bumpodo. 

Nagori,  ^^  A  collection  of  S6nanshi*s  last  days'  poems 
of  new  style,  prose  and  writings.  Publisher  ]|tM^ 
Tokyddo.     Price  38  sen. 

Nashitsubo  no  gosen,  ^'^:05{lll  A  history  of  five  emi- 
nent female  poets  by  Onoe  Hachiro.  Publisher  Q^]}u^ 
1^  Meiji  shoin.     Price  35  sen. 

Nietsche  to  ni  shijin,  :=•  .\  "f- y^  i  IL^^\  By  SKltSL 
Tobari  ChikufO.  A  criticism  on  Nietsche  and  two  other 
German  poets.     Publisher  A^^JBt  Jinbunsha. 

Nippon  rekishi  shoka;  \\;^M&^^Wi  %  ffi^^^  Shim- 
bo  Moji.  A  collection  of  poems  on  the  histoiy  of  Japan. 
Publisher   ^^^  Kinkodo. 
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Shijin   Narihira,   ^AH^    By   ^j^^JJ*  Kurishima  Sa- 

goromo.     A  life  of  Narihira,  the  poet.     Publisher  Ij^^ 

:|f|^  Meikdshoin,     Price  20  sen. 
Shimpen  Chugaku  shokashu,  Vol.  I.  fr^^'^^Dtlfe  {% 

±)   By  ^TtC  and  ^j^  Suzuki  and  Nomura.     A  col- 
lection  of  poems   for   Middle    School   boys.     Publisher 

+^M  J^jiya-     Price  30  sen. 
Shisei   Dante,    g^S^'^'T"     By  JiQfft  Uyeda   Bin.     A 

criticism  on  Dante.     Publisher  '^^'^  Kinkodd. 
Shukyo  Bungaku,  %%i%^t  By  BaPUJfT  Taguchi  Kiku- 

tei.     On  the  relations   between  religion  and   literature. 

Publisher  ^Wt^  Shinseisha.     Price  25  sen. 
Shushin  shoka,  ^M^*^  A  collection  of  ethical  poems. 

Publisher  5^;i8t  Kobunsha.     Price  6  sen. 
Takara  no  kura,  ffCDjK  By  ?{^QK#  ^^^  Roban.     A 

collection  of  fables  from  the  Sutras.     Publisher  ^|^^ 

Shunyodo.     Price  20  sen. 
Tsuyu  gusa,  Ol5P(*S    By  ;f^-f*|J(?)Jf>  Mizuhonoya.     A 

collection   of  poems  by  young  poets  of  the  new  style. 

Publisher  3Jt^ft&  Bunyiikwan. 
Utagatari,  ^(^)>U  b   By  ^^g  Kaneko  Shin.     A  book 

on  Japanese  poetry.     Publisher  ffH^^^  Meiji  sbodo. 

Price  35  sen. 


VIII.     MISCELLANEOUS:  QUESTIONS 
OF  THE  DAY. 

Aa  sanjugoman  no  rei,  EiH+3£>^0M  By  tIS|^± 
K5to  Inshi.  On  the  mineral  poisoning  case.  Publisher 
^tM^     Gakureikwan. 

Ashio  k5€k>ku  mondai  kaikctsu  shobun.     &^,fKi^fSIMf^ 
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'     yS^^^  Solution   and   settlement   6f  the  Asliio  mineral 
.     poisoning  affair.     Publisher  >^BI^  Yurindo. 
Eikoku  tsusho  seisaku  ron,    ^>i0^gC5Ka&  By  iftlBff 
iHflP     Sakabe    Saburo.        An    essay    on    Free    Trad^ 

-  Publisher  ^"^|S  YQhikaku.     Price  15  sen. 

Hanzai  gaku,  3fQ|p^  A  translation  of  an  American  book 
on  criminology  by  Arthur  Macdonald,  translated  by 
'EJ^Vk±%  Miki  Itaro. 

Fujin  mondai,  jfA^M    By   |S3(lg^^    Okazaki   Royen. 

-  On  Woman.     Publisher  AiSlSt  Jinbun  sha. 

Jimn  sanron,  Sfl^Htfir  By  ^fii^d:  Dokusei  Koji.     Three 

essays,  "  on  Imperialism,"  **  The  Education  of  the  Anglo- 
.     Saxon,"    "  The  price  of  progress."      Publisher    R^jgfc 

Minyusha. 
-Kairyo-fuku  zusetsu,  K^HRNIft  Illustrations  of  reformed 

dresses,  by  Dr.  Yamanc  Masatsugu.     Publisher  ^I^H 

U»ffl:  Koenshinshi  sha.     Price  22  sen. 
Karl  Marks,   ^^;\\  -^  ;v  ^  :k   By  |5jl|jfc^6|l  Nishikawa 

Kojiro.     A  life  of  Karl  Marks,  as  founder  of  socialism. 

Publisher  ff^j^^  Chiiyodo.     Price  15  sen. 
JCaso  shimpen/  ^^^^  A  collection  of  various  opinions 
.     of  astrologers  on  the  situations  and   forms   ot  houses. 

Publisher  ^jl|^  Rekisendo.     Price  i  yen. 
Keisei   kigen,    Wk^%    By   i^^^    Itakura   Chil.      An 

essay  on  the  diplomatic  policy,  economy,  popular  morals 

etc.,  especially  Japan's  policy  for  Korea.     Publisher  flf 

^fll  Hakubunkwan.     Price  40  sen. 
Kwanko   no   hanashi,    ^^1t^   A   Collection    of  stories 
•    about  Kwanko  by  Yumoto  Takehiko.      Publisher  |S|g^ 

jjt  Kaihatsusha.     Price  18  sen. 
Kwanko  ronsan,  ^V^|ft3^  A  collection  of  various  essays 
;     on  Kwankd.     Publisher  "^^lUj^  Fuzanbo.     Price  30  sen. 
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Kyoshitsu  yo  Eigo,  ffe^ffi^|§  A  collection  of  dialogues; 

in  English  between  a  teacher  and  his  pupils.     Publisher 

:fcH4:|i#t1c^#it    Dai    Nippon    Tosho    Kakushiki 

Kaisha.     Price  18  sen. 
Muno  no  Tenkwa,   |||fl60^~F    A  demonstration    of  the 

present  conditions  of  our  society  in  general.     Publisher; 

lPliS#  Doshi  kwai. 
Nichi-ei  domei,    H  ^IglSB  By  ^fe»^H  and  WiW^  Mori 

Shoshu   and    Beppu   Suison.       On   the    Anglo- Japanese 

Alliance.     Publisher  ^^fcjjit  Kobunsha.     Price  25  sen. 
Xichiyci   domei   to    Yoron,     H^lpiaaS^lfir    This    book 

shows    how    the    nation    received    the    Anglo-Japanese 

alliance  treaty.     Publisher    j^^^   Kdchido.     Price  27 

sen. 
Nichiyo  eisei  jikyo  ho,    Hffl^^g®^  A  book  on  the 

care    of  health    for    young    students    by    Hprii   Soichi. 

Publisher  ^B3M  Handaya.     Price  35  sen. 
Rikkoku  saku,  jJCg^g  A  collection  of  Mr.    Midori    Ko- 

matsus  essays  on  diplomatic,  and  commercial  relations 

between  Japan  and  other   nations,   the   signs   of   times 

and    China   etc.     Publisher    ^  £  Jlt  Keiscisha.      Price 

20  sen. 
Santai  seiri,    |£^^i9|    A  book  on  the  organisation  of  silk 

works  by  Ikeda  Eitaro  Publisher  [ifcllj':^  Maruyamado. 

Price  1.20  yen. 
Sapporo    n5gakk5,     +L'K-JR^®     ^    description    of    the 

Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo ;  its  history,  curriculum 

customs  etc.,  are  minutely  give.     Publisher  ^-3|^^  Sho- 

kwabo.     Price  40  sen. 
Seigaku    genron,    gc^^^ffe    By    %Wk^%    Akasaka 

Kainejiro.     A  translation  from  P^nglish  original  essays 

on  politics,  economics,  and  society. 
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Shajo  hogo,  fl?Ji]!^|§  A  collection  of  literary  and  social, 
essays  by  members  of  the  ^ftjli:  Shinseisha. 

Shakwai  to  jinbutsu,  it^fiA'fe  By  %%Vk-%  Toku- 
tomi  lichiro.  On  the  relations  between  society  and  its 
heroes.     Publisher  R^Jtt  Minyusha. 

Shiberia  tetsudo,  ffifQ^flJiRJi  By  ffliftJW^  Dr.  Tanabe 
Sakuro.  A  description  of  the  Siberian  railway  with 
climate,  production,  |x>pulation,  race  etc.  in  that 
part  of  Russia.  Publisher  ^fS^  Kinkodo.  Price  75 
sen. 

Shina  fugen  Yosugo,  %%%W^^\t  By  H^tticflU 
Fujito  Keitaro.  A  description  of  the  valley  of  the  Yang 
tse  Kiang;  geography,  manners,  administration,  educa- 
tion, industry,  commerce  circulation  of  money  etc.  in  this 
region  are  described  in  details.  Publisher  |^;^t|  Do- 
bunk  wan.     Price  70  sen. 

Shina  mondai,  $^ffiM  On  China.  Publisher  ^%^ 
Dobunkwan.     Price  30  sen. 

Shinkokumin  no  shikaku,  fffflRO^IS'  By  SiCiBff^# 
Tsukagoshi  Teishun.  The  duties  incumbent  on  the  nation 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Jajjancse  Alliance. 
Publisher  E^tt  Minyijsha.     Price  20  sen. 

Shoryu  kyujutsu  kyoju  zukai,  fgJfc'l^fiiKS^JI?  A  book 
on  archery.  Publisher  j|&:R|^iBI|  Kwaishinshoro.  Price 
70  sen. 

Shoseibutsu  no  dai  sayo,  /h^^;5l::^f1^'ffl  A  book  on  the 
great  use  of  small  living  things.  Publisher  gBS^  jt  Kai- 
hatsusha.     Price  16  sen. 

Sonken  kowa  shO,  3l$F^fl5lfe  By  ^Ji^^fiU  Inouye 
Tetsujiro.  A  collection  of  the  lectures  and  speeches  of 
professor  Inouye.     Publisher  %X^  Hakubunkwan. 

Sumou  Shinwa,  i^^J^M  By  W^^^tji  Sakai  Kuraki. 
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PREFACE. 


Of  books  or  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  political 
parties  in  Japan  there  are  few  to  be  found.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  paper  the  following  works  have 
been  consulted, 

The  Kenseito-sho-shi, 

which   appeared   originally   in    the   columns   of  the 
''  Jimmin  "  in  1900, 

The  Meiji  Nem-pyo, 

m  ^  ^  f. 
The  Teikoku  Gi-Kwai  Shi, 

The  Go-do  Gen-ko-roku, 

Okuma  Haku  Seki-jitsu-dan, 

and  the  columns  of  the  ''Japan  Mail.'* 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  R.  Masujima  Esq.  for 
his  kindness  in  reading  through  my  manuscript  and 
to  J.  C.  Hall  Esq.,  C.I.S.O.,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Kobe, 
for  valuable  suggestions. 

A.  H.  L. 
September,   1902. 
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JAPANESE  CALENDARS. 

BY 

Ernest  W-  Clement,  M.A. 

{/^£AD  APRIL  i6,  igo2,) 


The  Japanese  have  pjenty  of  time.  This  is  true  in  more 
senses  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  in  a  hurry,  but 
take  things  very  leisurely  and  calmly.  It  may  be  exaggeration  to 
state  that  they  reverse  the  Occidental  advice,  and  never  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow  :  but  at  least  they  take  plenty 
of  time  for  doing  things.  They  have  two  interesting  proverbs 
relating  to  this  subject :  "  If  in  a  hurry,  go  around "  {Isogaba 
mazvare)^  ;  and  "Hurrying  ruins  the  matter"  {Seite  wa  koto  wo 
shisonzuru),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  good  equivalent  of  our  proverb, 
"  Haste  makes  waste."  With  an  old-fashioned  Japanese,  an 
appointment  for  9  o'clock  may  be  met  at  any  convenient  time 
before  10  o'clock,  because  it  is  troublesome  to  take  note  of  minutes, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  9  o'clock,  in  round  numbers, 
until  it  is  lo  o'clock.  Or,  if  he  misses  one  train,  **  shikaia  ga  nai" 
("way  there  is  not,"  or  "there's  no  use"),  and  he  waits  patiently 
for  the  next  train,  even  though  it  be  half  a  day.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  in  old  Japan  there  was  no  use  for  our  proverb,  "  Time  is 
money,"  and  especially  because  money-making  was  despised,  and 

•  See  Note  N. 
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the  merchant  was  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  of  society  (soldier, 
farmer,  artisan,  merchant).  And  if  it  is  true  that  "  procrastination 
is  the  thief  of  time,"  he  must  have  filched  cycles  or  centuries  in 
old  Japan !  But  Mr.  E.  H.  House  has  suggested  that  the  old 
practice  of  the  Japanese  indicated  that  they  believed  punctuality  to 
be  the  thief  of  time  ! 

This  propensity  to  neglect  the  minutes  in  reckoning  probably 
grew  out  of  the  feet  that  in  Old  Japan  the  common  interval  of  time 
was  equivalent  to  two  hours.     The  day  was  divided  as  follows : — 

Kokonoistt-doki  (ninth  hour),  ii  p.m.-i  a.m.  and  ii  a.m.-i  p.m. 
Yaisu-doki  (eighth  hour),  I-3     a.  m.     and     p.  m. 

Nanatsu-doH  (seventh  hour),  3-5         „         „  „ 

Mutsu-doki  (sixth  hour),  5-7         „         „  „ 

Itsutsu-doki  (fifth  hour),  7-9        „         „  „ 

F^/j//-fl'!?>fri  (fourth  hour),  9-1 1       „  „  „ 

As  half  an  hour  of  that  kind  was  equal  to  one  hour  of  our  kind,  it 
is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  it  is  now  difficult  for  some  to  reckon 
minute-ly  ! 

With  reference  to  this  old-fashioned  way  of  marking  the 
hours,  we  quote  further  words  of  explanation  from  Chamberlain's 
"  Things  Japanese  "  (page  470)  : — 

"  Why,  it  will  be  asked,  did  they  count  the  hours  backwards  ? 
A  case  of  Japanese  topsy-turvydom,  we  suppose.  But  then,  why, 
as  there  were  six  hours,  not  count  from  six  to  one,  instead  of 
beginning  at  so  arbitrary  a  number  as  nine  .^  The  reason  is  this: — 
three  preliminary  strokes  were  always  struck,  in  order  to  warn 
people  that  the  hour,  was  about  to  be  sounded.  Hence,  if  the 
numbers  one,  two  and  three  had  been  used  to  denote  any  of  the 
actual  hours,  confusion  might  have  arisen  between  them  and  the 
preliminary  strokes, — a  confusion  analogous  to  that  which,  in  ou 
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-own  still  imperfect  method  of  striking  the  hour,  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  single  stroke  we  hear  be  half-past  twelve,  one  o'clock, 
half-past  one,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  half-hours."* 

We  may  add  that  this  style  of  computation  is  based  upon 
multiples  of  " nine "  (1x9=9,  2x9=18,  3x9=27,4x9=36, 
5x9=45,  6x9=54),  and  in  each  case  the  "tail"  figure  of  the 
product  was  chosen  as  the  name  of  the  hour  (9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4). 

In  the  second  place,  the  Japanese  have  plenty  of  time, 
because  they  have  several  different  ways  of  reckoning  the  days, 
months,  years  and  other  periods.  They  have  both  solar  and  lunar 
time;  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Occidental  'time;  two  national 
calendars  and  several  special  periods ;  so  that  they  have  literally 
"a  time  for  every  thing,"  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  very 
particular  to  do  a  certain  thing  "  on  time."  Of  the  two  Japanese 
calendars,  one  reckons  from  the  mythological  founding  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  by  Jinmu  Tenno  in  660  B.  C,  and  is  known  as 
Jdgen  (history- beginning) ;  and  the  other  f  is  the  special  period 
called  "  Meiji  "  (Enlightened  Rule),  which  began  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Emperor,  Mutsuhito.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  I 
happen  to  have  before  me  an  old  issue  of  the  Kokumin  Shmbun^  a 
daily  newspaper  of  Tokyo,  and  find  the  following  dates: — "Meiji, 
35th  year;  Kigen,  2,562;  Occidental  calendar,  1902  ;  Chinese 
-calendar  Kocho,  27th  year.  2nd  month  [February],  7th  day, 
Friday.  Old  calendar  Ka-no-to-Ushi,J  12th  month,  29th  day, 
Ka-no-to-Tori.J  Sun  rises,  6  :  39  a:m.  Sun  sets,  5:12  p.m.  Moon 
rises,  5:17  a-m.  Moon  sets,  4  *  04  p.m.  High  tide,  4  :  33  a.m.  and 
4  :  56  p.m." 

*  The  old  dial  had  only  one  liand,  and  was  stationary,  while  the  £ace 
moved.  j-  See  Note  G.  J  See  table  of  zodiac  later. 
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And  then,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  contrasts  between  the  old 
and  the  new  in  this  mixture,  is  added  the  notice  of  the  following" 
time-saving  device;  "Telephone,  Shimbashi,  Special  No.  70 
(Editorial) ;  Shimbashi  No.  2,850  (Office)." 

In  the  old  style  of  reckoning,  the  years  were  named  according- 
to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Chinese  zodiac,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  ten  '  *  celestial  stems  "  {jikkan),  obtained  by  dividing  into 
two  parts  each  of  the  five  elements  (wood,  fire,  earth,  metal,  water). 
These  elements  are  known  in  Japanese  as  kiy  hi^  Isuchi,  ka  (for 
kane)y  and  mizu  \  and  the  subdivisions  are  called  e  (or^^)  and  tOy 
of  which  the  former  iS  said  to  represent  the  active  element  and  the- 
latter  the  passive  element.  Rein's  explanation  is  as  follows:* 
"  They  [the  Japanese]  distinguish  accordingly  (with  special 
Chinese  signs)  ki-no-ye, .  wood  in  general,  and  ki-no-to,  worked 
wood  ;  hi-no-ye,  natural  fire  (of  the  sun,  volcanoes),  and  hi-no-to, 
domestic  fire ;  tsuchi-no-ye,  raw  earth,  and  tsuchi-no-to,  manu- 
factured earth ;  ka-no-ye,  native  metal,  and  ka-no-to,  worked 
metal ;  midzu-no-ye,  running  water,  and  midzu-no-to,  stagnant 
water."  Thus  the  name  of  the  old  calendar  year  (Ka-no-To — 
Ushi),  just  mentioned,  means  "  Wrought  metal — Ox  ;  "  and  the 
name  of  that  day,  Ka-no-To — 7br/,  means  **  Wrought  metal — 
Cock."  This  will  all  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  following 
table  :t 

•  Rein's  »•  Japan,"  p.  435.     See  also  Note  E. 

f  The  current   year  (1902)  is  the  38th  year  of  the  present  cycle,  which, 
began  in  1864. 
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The  lunar  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  alternately  29* 
and  30  days  each,  and  thus  contained  only  354  or  355  days ;  but 
this  discrepancy  from  the  solar  year  was  made  up  by  adding  "  to  the* 
2nd,  5th,  8th,  I  ith,  13th,  i6th  and  19th  year  of  every  lunar  cycle  an 
intercalary  month  of  varying  length.  This  bore  in  Japan  the  name- 
oi  uro'isuki  [uru'Zukt'l  and  followed  the  second  month  of  the  year, 
which  was  then  reckoned  twice  over,  as  [uru]  uro-mgaisu,  i.e., 
supernumerary  second  month."*!  ^^  intercalated  year  contained 
383  to  385  days.  The  months  were  named  numerically,  as 
follows : 

Ichigatsu First  Moon,  (Shogatsu — True  Moon). 


Nigatsu Second  Moon. 

Sangatsu Third  Moon. 

Shigatsu Fourth  Moon. 

Gogatsu.        Fifth  Moon 

Rokugatsu.         .     .     .     Sixth  Moon. 
Shichigatsu.        .     .     .     Seventh  Moon. 
Hachigatsu.        .     .     .     Eighth  Moon. 

Kugatsu Ninth  Moon. 

Jugatsu.         ....     Tenth  Moon. 
Juichigatsu.        .     .     .     Eleventh  Moon. 

Junigatsu Twelfth  Moon. 

All  of  the  months  had  also  poetical  appellations,  as  follows:— 

1.  Muisuki  (Social J  month).      Or   Umuisuki  (Birth  month).. 
jOr  Tard'Zuki  (Eldest-son  month). 

2.  Kisaragi{^\x\.\AX\g  on  new  clothes). 

•  Rein's  **  Japan,"  page  434.    See  also  Note  O. 

t  But  tliis  extra  month  was  not  confined  to  nigatsu  (February). 

X  From  rmttsumti^  to  be  friendly. 
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3.  Yayoi  (Great  growth). 

4.  Uztdu  (Hare  month).     Or  Aiugi-aki  (Wheat  harvest). 

5.  Satsuki  (Early  moon). 

6.  Minazuki  (Water-less  month).     Period  of  drought. 

7.  Fumizuki   (Rice-blooming    month).      Or    (Composition 
month). 

8.  ^a/s«^>6/' { Leafy  month).     Or  Tsukimizuki  (Moon-viewing 

month).  * 

9.  Nagaisuki  (Long  moon),     Or  Kikuzuki  (Chrysanthemum 

month). 

10.  Kannazuki    (God-less     month).f      Or    Koharu    (Little 

Spring). 

1 1.  Shimoisuki  (Frost  month).     Or  Yogelsu  (Sunny  month). 

12.  Shavasu  (Finishing  up  month).      Or    Gokugeisu   (Last 
moon). 

The  four  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  were 
recognized  ;  and  there  were  also  24  periods  of  14  or  15  days  each, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  indicated  the  weather,  and  which  the 
farmer  carefully  followed  in  planning  his  labors.  These  were  as 
follows,  beginning  in  February,  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year  (o.c.)  : — 

1.  Risshun  (Rise  of  Spring).  |  Februarv 

2.  6W  (Rain  Water).  |  l^ebruary. 

•  Or  Ina-agari'Zuki  (Month  when  rice  comes  up).  Or  Momiji-zuki  (Red 
leaves  month). 

f  The  Shinto  gods  {kami),  except  Ebisu  (god  of  wealth,)  who  is  deaf  and 
dose  not  hear  the  summons,  were  all  supposed  to  leave  the  other  parts  ot  the 
country  and  to'  assemble  in  "  annual  conference "  in  their  ancestral  home  of 
Iztimo.  And  as  the  gods  had  thus  neglected  their  usual  business  of  watching 
over  the  people,  it  was  not  considered  of  any  use  to  offer  prayers  or  sacrifices, 
and  that  month  wa«  called  kami-naki-tsuki^  or  kami-na-zukif  or  kanna-zuki. 
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3.  Keichitsu  (Awakening  of  Insects). 

4.  Shumbun  (Vernal  Equinox). 

5.  Seimei  (Clear  and  Bright). 

6.  Koku-u  (Cereal  Rain). 

7.  Rikka  (Rise  of  Summer). 

8.  Shoman  (Little  Filling). 

9.  Boshu  (Grain  in  Ear). 

10.  Geshi  (Summer  Solstice). 

11.  Shosho  (Little  Heat). 

12.  Taisho  (Great  Heat). 

13.  Risshu  (Rise  of  Autumn). 

14.  Shosho  (Limit  of  Heat). 

15.  Hakuro  (White  Dew). 

16.  Shubun  (Autumnal  Equinox). 

17.  Kanro  (Cold  Dew). 

18.  Sbkb  (Frost  Fall). 

19.  Rittb  (Rise  of  Winter). 

20.  Shbsetsu  (Little  Snow) 

21.  Taiseisu  (Great  Snow). 
2  2 .  Tbji  (Wi liter  Solstice) . 

23.  Shbkan  (Little  Cold). 

24,.  Daikan  (Great  Cold). 


\  March. 
I  April. 
I  May. 
I  June. 
}july. 
j-  August. 
[•  September. 
>•  October. 
J-  November. 


December. 


V 


anuary. 


The  peasantry  also  observed  rather  scrupulously  other  special 
times,  which  Chamberlain  thus  explains  :* —  "  For  instance,  they 
sow  their  rice  on  the  eighty-eighth  day  {Hachi-Ju-hachi-ya^)  from 
the  beginning  of  spring  (Risshun),  and  they  plant  it  out  in  i^fyubai, 
the  period  fixed  for  the  early  summer  rains.  The  two  hundred 
and  tenth  and  two  hundred  and  twentieth  days  {Ai-hyaku-tbka  and 
Ni'hyaku-haisuka)  from  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  what  is  called 
Hassaku^  that,  is  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  moon,  Old  Calendar,  are 
looked  on  as  days  of  special  importance  to  the  crops,  which  are 
certain  to  be  injured  if  there  is  a  storm,  because  the  rice  is  then  in 


•  '*  Things  Japanese." 


t  laterally  "88th  night.' 
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flower.  They  fall  early  in  September,  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
typhoon  season.  St.  Swithin's  Day  has  its  Japanese  counterpart  in 
the  Ki-no-E  Ne,  mentioned  above  as  the  first  day  of  the  sexagesi- 
mal cycle,  which  comes  around  once  in  every  two  months  ap- 
proximately. If  it  rains  then,  it  will  rain  for  that  whole  cycle,  that 
is,  for  sixty  days  on  end.*  Again,  if  it  rains  on  the  first  day  of  a 
certain  period  called  Hassen,\  of  which  there  are  six  in  every  year, 
it  will  rain  for  the  next  eight  days.  These  periods,  being  movable, 
may  come  at  any  season.  Quite  a  number  of  festivals,  pilgrimages 
to  temples,  and  other  functions  depend  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Thus,  the  mayu-dama,  a  sort  of  Christmas  tree  decorated  with 
cakes  in  honor  of  the  si  Ik- worm,  makes  its  appearance  on  whatever 
date  in  January  may  happen  to  be  the  First  day  of  the  Hare 
{Haisu-U)"  Then  Tokyo  people  visit  the  shrine  of  Myogi 
[Myoken  ?]. 

The  Hassen,  mentioned  abDve,  come  as  follows  during  the 
year  1 902  : — 

1.  January  29 o.  c.  XII,  20. 

2.  March  30    o.  c.  II,  21. 

3.  May  29 o.  c.  IV,  22. 

4.  July  28   o.  c.  VI,  24. 

5.  -September  26 o.  c.  VIII,  25. 

6.  November  25 o.  c.  X,  26. 

There  were  also  72  "seasons,"  {shichtjuni-ko)  ;  but  what  they 
were  I  have  not  learned. 

In  old  Japan  the  week  was  entirely  unknown ;  and  it  was  not 

till  the  present  era  [MeijiJ,  that  the  tchi-roku,  %  ox  holidays  on  the 

♦  K  it  rains  during  the  first  nine  days  of  kan  (cold  season),  it  is  an  omen 
of  a  rainless  summer. 

t  A  period  of  twelve  days,  «*  unlucky  for  marriage  matters." 
X  The  ist,  6th,  nth,  16th,  21st,  26th,  [31st],  days. 
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**  ones  "  and  "  sixes  "  of  each  month,  were  introduced.  But  that 
was  speedily  abandoned  for  the  week  system,  with  Sunday  as  an 
official  holiday,  and  with  names  adapted  from  the  Occidental 
names,  as  follows : — 

Nichiyobi (Sun-day) = Sunday. 

Getsuyobi (Moon-day) = Monday. 

Kwayobi (Mars-day)  =  Tuesday. 

Suiy5bi (Mercury -day) = Wednesday. 

Mokuyobi (Jupiter-day)= Thursday. 

Kinyobi (Venus-day) = Friday. 

Doyobi (Saturn-day) = Saturday. 

And  Prof.  Chamberlain  tells  of  the  adoption  of  even  the  Saturday- 
half  holiday  : — "Sunday  being  in  vulgar  parlance  Dontaku  [a 
corruption  of  the  Dutch  Zonkig]^  Saturday  is  called  (in  equally 
vulgar  parlance)  Handon,  that  is  **  half  Sunday." 

There  is,  moreover,  another  division  of  the  month  more  or 
less  common  even  at  the  present  day.  By  it,  each  month  is 
divided  into  three  periods,  called yw«,  of  about  ten  days,  known  as 
jdjun^  chiijun^  gyun  (upper,  middle  and  lower  decade). 

The  days  of  each  month  were  named,  not  only  in  numerical 
order,  but  also  according  to  the  sexagesimal  table  described  above 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  the  years  in  "a  cycle  of  Githay." 
And  the  latter  names  were  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
numerical  ones,  because,  according  to  these  special  names>  a  day 
was  judged  to  be  either  lucky  or  unlucky  for  particular  events. 
"  P'very  day  has  its  degree  of  luck  for  removal  [from  one  place  to 
another],  and,  indeed,  according  to  another  system,  for  actions  of 
any  kind;  for  a  day  is  presided  over  in  succession  by  one  of  six. 
stars  which  may  make  it  lucky  throughout  or  only  at  night,  or  ia 
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the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon,  or  exactly  at  noon,  or  absolutely 
unlucky.  There  are  also  special  days  on  which  marriages  should 
take  place,  prayers  are  granted  by  the  gods,  stores  should  be  open- 
ed, and  sign-boards  put  up."*  Dr.  Griffis  informs  us  in  the  '*  The 
Mikado's  Empire,"  that  "  many  people  of  the  lower  classes  would 
not  wash  their  heads  or  hair  on  *  the  day  of  the  horse,'  lest  their 
hair  become  red."  On  the  other  hand,  this  "  horse  day  "  is  sacred 
to  Inari  Sama,  the  rice-god,  who  employs  foxes  as  his  messengers  ; 
and  "the  day  of  the  rat"  is  sacred  to  Daikoku,  the  god  of  wealth. 
who,  in  pictures,  is  always  accompanied  by  that  rodent. 
Carpenters  also  have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  as  we  learned 
at  the  time  when  the  recitation-building  of  the  Duncan  Baptist 
Academy,  Tokyo,  was  going  up.  The  roof  raising  had  been 
originally  planned  for  March  14-16,  [1901],  but  was  unavoidably 
delayed.  As  it  was  expected  to  cover  three  days,  which  should  be 
consecutive,  and  not  broken  into  by  the  17th,  Sunday,  the  next 
possible  dates  were  March  18-20.  But  as  March  18  (Monday)  was 
'*  tiger  day,"  and  considered  inauspicious,  the  time  was  fixed  for 
March  19-21,  the  days,  respectively,  of  the  "hare,"  the  dragon" 
and  the  "serpent."  The  original  dates  would  have  been 
auspicious,  because  they  were  the  days  of  the  "  dog,"  the  "boar" 
and  the  '*  rat."  As  for  wedding  days.  Rev.  N.  Tamura  says  :| — 
"We  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  to  be  married  on  the  1 6th  of 
January,  20lh  of  February,  4th  of  March,  i8th  of  April,  6th  of 
May,  7th  of  June,  loth  of  July,  nth  of  August,  9th  of  September^ 
3rd  of  October,  25th  of  November,  or  30th  of  December,  also  on 
the  grandfather's  or  grandmother's  death  day."     These  dates  are 

•  From  Inouye's  "Sketches  of  Tokyo  life.' 
t  "A  Japanese  Bride,"  pp.  32,  33. 
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probably  applicable  to  only  the  old  calendar.  "  Seeds  will  not 
germinate  if  planted  on  certain  days"  (Griffis).* 

The  hours  were  named,  not  only  according  to  the  plan  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  according  to  the  heavenly  menagerie,  in  the 
following  way  : — 

1.  Hour  of  the  Rat, i  r  p.m. — i  a.m. 

2.  „  „       Ox,   1-3  a.m. 

3.  „  „       Tiger,    3-5  a.m. 

4.  M  „       Hare, 5'7a.m. 

5.  „  „       Dragon, 7-9  a.m. 

6.  „  „       Serpent,   9-1 1  a.m. 

7.  „  „       Horse, 11  a.m. — i  p.m. 

8.  „  „       Goat, 1-3  p.m. 

9.  „  „       Monkey, 3-5  p.m. 

10.  ,,        „       Cock,   5-7  p.m. 

11.  „        „       Dog,   7-9  pro- 

1 2.  „        „       Boar, 9-1 1  p.m. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  period  is  two  hours  (Occidental)  long  ; 
but  it  was  also  divided;  as  were  likewise  the  numerical  "  hours  " 
mentioned  above,  into  jokoku  and  gekoku  (upper  and  lower  koku), 
each  of  which  was  thus  equivalent  to  exactly  one  hour  of  sixty 
minutes.*  The  "  hour  of  the  ox,"  by-the-way,  being  the  time  of 
sound  sleep,  was  sacred  to  women  crossed  in  love  for  taking 
vengeance  upon  a  straw  image  of  the  recreant  lover  at  the  shrine  of 
Fudo.'J  "After  5  p.m.  many  people  will  not  put  on  new  clothes 
or  sandals  "  (Griffis). 

•  See  Notes  D  and  F.  f  See  Note  O. 

J  See  Griflfis's  "  Honda  the  Samurai,"  pp.  256-266,  or  **  The  Mikado's 
£nipire,**  papc  474.     Also  see  Note  I. 
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Following  a  Chinese  model,  from  which  the  Japanese  calendar 
was,  of  course,  derived,  we  may  construct  a  "  time  table ; "  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  terms  are  comparatively 
modem,  and  are  derived  from  Occidental  sources. 

TIME  TABLE. 

60  seconds  ifyo)  make  i  minute  {/un). 

15  minutes  „  i  quarter  {koku). 

8  quarters  „  i  hour  (ioki,ji). 

96  quarters  or  12  hours  „  i  day  {nichiy  hi.jitsu). 

10  days  „  I  decade  {jun\ 

29  or  30  days  „  i   moon  {isukifgeisu.gTvalsu.)^ 

12  or  13  moons  „  i   yeax  (/os/it\  nen), 

60  years  „  i  cycle  (ki/io). 

The  go-sekku^  or  five  festivals,  also  were,  and  are,  carefully 
observed,  although  their  dates  have  been  changed  to  fit  the  new 
solar  calendar.  They  fell  on  the  first*  (or,  as  some  say,  seventh) 
day  of  the  first  month,  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  They  have  various  names,  of 
which  the  most  general  are  those  made  from  the  names  of  the 
months,  such  as  Shbgaisu  no  Sekku  (First  Moon's  Festival),  etc.,  etc. 
But  these  names  are  not  so  commonly  used  as  more  specific  ones, 
which  describe  more  or  less  particularly  the  nature  of  the  festival. 
For  instance,  the  festival  of  the  Third  Month  is  well-known  as 
Jbmi  no  Sekku  (the  Girls'  Festival),  or  Hinamatsuri  (Dolls' 
Festival) ;  that  of  the  fifth  month  is  the  famous  Tango  no  Sekku 
(or  the  Boys'  Festival),  or  Nobori  no  Sekku  (F^lag  Festival) ;  that  of 

•  Originally  so  established  in  the  rei't^i  of  the  Emjieror  Uda  (888-897  A.D. 
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the  seventh  month  is  commonly  called  Tanabaia  no  Sekku  (Festival 
of  the  Star  Vega) ;  while  that  of  the  ninth  month  is  called  Ch6y6 
no  Sekku  (Indian  Summer  Festival),  or  Kiku  no  Sekku  (Chrysan- 
themum Festival).  Moreover,  the  Girls'  Festival  is  also  called 
Momo  no  Sekku  (Peach  Festival),  and  the  Boys'  Festival  is  called 
Shobu  no  Sekku  (Sweet  Flag  Festival).* 

There  is  now,  of  course,  considerable  confusion  between  the 
old  and  the  new  calendars,  of  which  the  latter  is  official,  but  the 
former  is  popular  and  still  observed  in  country  districts.  And  this 
confusion  naturally  leads  to  some  curious  anachronisms.  For 
instance,  the  7th  day  of  the  ist  month  (o.c.)  was  known  as  Nana- 
kusa  (Seven  Herbs),  because  the  people  were  wont  to  go  out  into 
the  fields  and  gather  seven  kinds  of  greensf  to  boil  and  eat  on 
that  day,  to  preserve  from  diseases  during  the  year :  but  January  7 
is  too  cold  and  early  for  such  expeditions  and  such  vegetables. 
In  some  cases,  the  old  day  is  retained,  no  matter  whether  it  fits 
the  new  calendar  or  not.  But,  "  for  the  most  part,  the  old  dale  has 
been  retained,  notwithstanding  the  change  thus  caused  in  the  actual 
day"  In  fact,  often  during  a  year  "  the  time  is  out  of  joint."  And 
there  are  not  a  few  people  who  are  quite  willing  to  keep  both 
calendars  and  thus  get  twice  as  many  holidays  ! 

But,  as  this  general  topic  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible,  and 
"  time  flies  "  "  like  an  arrow  "  {ya  no  goioshi)  here  as  elsewhere, 
we  may  as  well  stop  at  this  point,  and  append,  as  an  illustration  , 
the  official  calendar  for  the  current  year  with  necessary  explanations. 

•  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  floral  calendar,  see  Mr.  Conder's  elaborate 
pajDer  in  Vol.  XVII,  Part  IL,  pp.  I -96,  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society; 
also  Vol.  XIX,  Pt.  3,  page  548. 

t  Parsley,  shepherd's  purse,  cudweed,  chickweed,  henbit,  horse-tail,  radish. 
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Short  True  Calendar  of  Meiji  35th  Year. 

a, 5 62nd  year  from  the  date  of  the  ascension  of  the  Emperor 
Jimmu. 

35th  year  of  Meiji. 
Common  year — 365  days. 

[National  Holidays].  * 

Shihohai January,  i. 

Genji-sai January,  3. 

Kdmei  Tenno  Sai January,  30. 

Kigen-setsu February,  1 1. 

Shunki  K6rei  Sai March,  21. 

Jimmu  Tenn6  Sai April,  3. 

Shuki  Korei  Sai September,  24. 

Kanname  Sai October,  1 7. 

Tencho-setsu November,  3. 

Niiname  Sai November,  23. 


[NcM-  calendar]. 

I.  Large.  2.  Common. 

3.       „  4.  Small. 

5-      i>  ft.      », 

7.       „  8.  Large. 

9.  Small.  10.      „ 

"•       „  12.      „ 


Size  of  Months. 

[Year] 
Wrought  metal — Ox. 
Sea  water — ^Tiger. 


[Old  calendar]. 

II.  Large.  12.  Small. 
I.      „  2.      „ 

3.      »  4.      ,* 

5.  Small.  6.  Large. 

7.      »  8.      » 

9-      »  »0-      » 
II.  Large. 


•  Sec  Note  B. 
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Lunar  Eclipse  in  Tokyo — Total. 

On  April  23  at  2-02  a.m.  the  moon  begins  to  grow  dark 
from  the  upper  left  side ;  and  at  3-10-2  a.in.  it  is  dark  on  the 
lower  right  side.  At  3-52-8  a.m.  it  is  very  dark.  At  4-55-4  a.m. 
it  begins  to  grow  light  on  the  left  side ;  and  it  sets  at  5-3-4  a.m^ 
with  sixty-two  hundredths  of  its  surface  still  dark. 

Table  of  Sundays. 

January  5,  12,  19,  26.  February  2,  9,  16,  23. 

March  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  April  6,  13,  20,  27. 

May  4,  II,  18,  25.  June  i,  8,  15,  22,  29. 

July  6,  13,  20,  27.  August  3,  10,  17,  24,  31. 

September  7,  14,  21,  28.  October  5,  12,  19,  26. 

November  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  December  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Seven  Luminaries. 

Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn. 

Natural  Wood — Rat  Days.* 

Feb.  10,  Apr.  11,  June  10,  Aug.  9,   Oct.  8,  Dec.  7. 

Wrought  Earth — Serpent  Days.^ 

Feb.  15,  Apr.  16,  June  15,  Aug.  14,  Oct.  13,  Dec.  12. 

Natural  Metal — Monkey  Days.  J 

Feb.  6,  Apr.  7,  June  6,  Aug.  5,  Oct.  4,  Dec.  3. 

•  Sacred  to  Daikoku,  god  of  wealth,  as  previously  stated, 
t  Sacred  to  Bcnten,  goddess  of  love  and  sea-goddess. 

J  Sacred  to  Koshin,  represented  by  the   three  (blin<i,  deaf  and  dumb), 
monkeys. 
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The  following  explanation  of  these  tables  may  be  useful.  In 
the  upper  table  which  is  arranged  according  to  the  sexagesimal 
cycle,  each  square  contains  the  name  of  the  year  period,  the  number 
of  the  year  in  that  period,  the  zoological  name  of  the  year,  and 
finally  the  number  of  years  to  be  used  in  computation  as  reckoned 
from  last  year.  For  instance,  the  upper  left  hand  corner  square 
refers  to  the  6th  year  of  Kwansei  [1794],  which  was  Tiger  Year 
and  107  years  before  the  34th  year  of  Meiji  [1901].  Then  the 
second  table  gives  the  amount  of  the  addition  to  be  made  to 
bring  up  the  reckoning  to  the  present.  Let  us  try  the  tables  in 
the  case  of  a  person  born  Feb.  21,1860  [the  ist  year  of  Manen]. 
Searching  in  the  upper  table  for  Manen,  we  obtain  the  figure  4 1  ; 
and,  looking  at  the  lower  table,  we  find  that  one  born  in  February 
must  add  one  full  year  to  bring  it  up  to  January  of  the  current 
year.  Therefore,  according  to  these  tables,  we  are  informed  that 
the  above  mentioned  person  would  be  42  years  old  in  January  pf 
this  year.  That,  however,  is  according  to  the  inclusive  method  of 
reckoning  the  months ;  although  the  years  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
reckoned  in  that  way.  Of  course,  by  the  exact  Occidental  method 
of  reckoning,  he  would  not  be  42  full  years  old  till  Feb.  21,  1902. 

This  subject  of  age  brings  up  many  ixlteresting  points.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  that  in  Japan  the  birthday 
of  the  "  individual  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
celebrated,  and  that  ages  were  computed  from  New  Year's  Day, 
which  thus  become  a  kind  of  national  birthday.  And,  as  Japanese 
reckoning  was  inclusive,  a  child  bom  on  the  last  day  of  a  year 
would  be  considered  two  years  old  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
year,  because  he  had  lived  in  both  of  those  years.  Therefore,  in 
case  of  inquiring  a  person's  age,  it  would  be  very  important  to 
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know  whether  the  reply  gave  "  Japanese  years "  or  full  years." 
Ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  distinction  has  often  led  to 
mistakes,  and  quite  serious  ones  in  the  case  of  historical  records, 
chronicles  and  genealogical  tables.  The  inclusive  reckoning  must 
also  be  carefully  noted  in  such  expression!  as  "  ten  days  ago," 
"ten  days  later,"  "for  ten  days,"  etc.,  which  may  mean  what 
Occidentals  would  express  by  "eleven  days."  We  may  state 
right  here,  what  has  undoubtedly  occurred  to  the  reader  before 
this,  that  Japanese  reckonings  are  quite  indefinite  according  to 
the  Occidental  point  of  view,  and  present  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  mathematical  accuracy. 

There  are  also  superstition  about  ages.  Some  persons,  for 
instance,  "are  averse  to  a  marriage  between  those  whose  ages 
differ  by  three  or  nine  years.  A  man's  nativity  also  influences 
the  direction  in  which  he  should  remove ;  and  his  age  may 
permit  his  removal  one  year  and  absolutely  forbid  it  the  next." 
There  are  also  critical  years  in  a  person's  life,  such  as  the  7th, 
25th,  42nd  and  6ist  years  for  a  man  and  the  7th,  8th,  33rd, 
42nd  and  6ist  years  for  a  woman.  "  A  child  born  in  its  father's 
forty-first  year  will  be  the  cause  of  his  death  unless  abandoned."* 
We  have  heard  a  similar  story  to  the  effect  that  a  child  bom 
(or  begotten  ?)  in  the  father's  forty-third  year  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  devil.  When  such  a  child  is  about  one  month 
old,  it  is,  therefore,  exposed  for  about  three  hours  in  some  sacred 
place.  Some  member  or  friend  of  the  family  then  goes  to  get 
it,  and  bringing  it  to  the  parents,  says  :  "  This  is  a  child  whom 
I  have  found  and  whom  you  would  better  take  and  bring  up." 
Thus,  having  fooled  the  devil,  the  parents  receive  their  own  child 
•  Tnouyc's  "  Sketches  of  Tokyo  Life." 
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back.  In  one  such  case,  the  babe  was  neglected  and  exposed 
too  long,  so  that  he  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  illness 
which  followed.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Duncan  Baptist  Acade- 
my, Tokyo. 

Note  A. 

We  are  under  great  obligations,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  to  Mr.  Y.  Morise  for  translations ;  to  Mr.  I.  Morikubo 
for  explanations  ;  to  Mr.  Ken  Saito,  of  the  Imperial  Museum,  and 
to  Mr.  H.  Yamada,  for  drawings. 

Note  B. 

Some  of  these  national  holidays  are  explained  under  the 
month  in  which  they  occur ;  but  a  few  w-ords  are  added  here 
in  farther  explanation.  Kigen-seisu,  for  instance,  was  originally  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  ascension  of  Jimmu,  the  first  Emperor, 
to  the  throne,  and  was  thus  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Old  Empire  ;  but  it  is  now  observed  also  as  the  celebration 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  (Feb.  ii,  1889),  and  is 
thus  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  New  Empire. 
The  Jimmu  Tenno  Sai  of  April  3  is  the  so-called  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  that  Emperor.  The  Kanname  Festival  in  Septem- 
ber celebrates  the  offering  of  first-fruits  to  the  ancestral  deities, 
and  the  Niiname  Festival  in  October  celebrates  the  tasting  of 
those  first-fruits  by  the  Emperor.  The  Spring  and  Autumn 
Festivals,  in  March  and  September,  are  adaptations  of.  the  Budd- 
hist equinoctial  festivals  of  the  dead,  and  are  especially  observed 
for  the  worship  of  the  Imperial  ancestors. 
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Note  C. 

This  has  been  called  "  New  Year's  Eve  "  as  well  as  the  last 
night  of  winter.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  this  case,  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year  [o.  c]  is  three  nights  further  on ;  but 
once  in  two  or  three  years  both  winter  and  the  old  year  go 
out  at  the  same  time.  Selsubun  is  the  time  when  in  every  house 
beans  are  scattered  around  to  scare  away  the  devils,  and  the 
following  formula  is  also  supposed  to  be  effective  : 
Oni  tva  solo  Fuku  wa  uchi :  * 
"  Out  with  the  devils,         In  with  good  fortune." 

This  is  also  the  occasion  when  "  each  person  present  eats 
one  more  [bean]  than  the  number  of  the  years  of  his  age."  The 
food  eaten  then  is  known  as  azukimeshi,  and  it  consists  of  red 
beans  mixed  with  rice.  This  was  also  eaten  in  olden  times  on 
the  ist,  15th  and  28th  of  each  month,  which  were  the  "three 
days"  (sanjilsu)  then  regularly  observed  as  holidays.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  Selsubun  see  Heam's  "  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
Japan,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  498-503  :  and  for  interesting  notes  on  the 
New  Year's  Festival  see  pp.  493-498  of  the  some  volume. 

Note  D. 

We  append  also  some  miscellaneous  items  bearing  on  the 
various  branches  of  our  subject.  We  learn,  for  instance,  from 
"  Tosa  Nikki  "  the  following : 

It  was  the   yearly   custom  in  ancient  times  to  bring  horses 

to  the  capital,   for  the  sovereign's  use,   from  the  various  places 

where  they  were  reared   to  suit  his  purpose.     The   time    seems 

*  But  in  shipping  and  express  companies  it  is  unlucky  to  repeat  the  upper 
stanza,  because  o-ni  may  mean  "  honorable  freight "  or  "  baggage  "  ! 
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to  have  been  the  7th  day  of  the  ist  month  and  the  15th  day 
of  the  eighth  month.  White  horses,  as  befitting  one  of  "  divine 
origin,"  were  the  only  kind  in  request  at  this  period. 

Other  items  are  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis.  In 
pouring  out  oil  for  the  lamp  during  kar^  (the  coldest  part  of 
winter,  late  January  or  early  February),  if  by  accident  even  a 
single  drop  of  oil  is  spilled  on  the  flour,  some  damage  will  be 
done  by  fire  to  the  house.  This,  however,  may  be  averted  by 
sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  head  of  the  spiller  of  the 
oil.  Kanshoku  is  the  name  of  "about  the  105th  day  after  the 
winter  solstice,  so-called  from  the  universal  custom  in  China 
of  abstaining  from  cooked  food  on  that  day  "  (Brinkley). 

On  New  Year's  Day,  merchants  shut  the  stores  of  their 
store-houses,  lest  good-fortune  depart.  People  never  sweep  the 
floor  on  that  day,  lest  good  luck  be  also  swept  away,  [And  the 
writer  of  this  paper  was  once  warned  that  he  must  not  take 
medicine  or  consult  a  doctor  on  New  Year's  Day,  because  such 
acts  would  portend  a  year  of  illness]. 

At  New  Year's  Day,  pater-familias  does  not  like  any  one  to 
utter  the  sound  shi  (death)  or  any  word  containing  it.  This  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  a  household,  since  the  syllable  shi  has  over 
a  dozen  different  meanings,  and  occurs  in  several  hundred  Japanese 
words,  some  of  them  very  common.  Thus  let  us  suppose  a  family 
of  husband,  wife,  child  and  servant,  numbering  four  (shiy  A 
visitor  calls,  and  happens  to  use  the  words  Shiba  (a  city  district  in 
Tokyo),  shi  (teacher,  poem,  four,  to  do,  etc.)  The  host,  at  first 
merely  angry  with  the  visitor  who  so  forcibly   uses  the  sinister 

*  When  kcm  (cold)  or  sho  (heat)  comes  later  than  its  calendar  date,  it  is 
called  zankan  or  zausho^  '•  left-over  cold  "  or  '•  heat." 
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words,  is  incensed  when  the  latter  happens  to  remark  that  his 
host's  household  consists  of  four,  and  wishes  him  gone.  Moodily 
reflecting  on  his  visitor's  remark,  he  resolves  to  dismiss  his  servant 
and  so  make  his  household  three.  But  the  shrewd  servant,  named 
Fuku,  remonstrates  with  his  master  for  sending  away  /uku  (bless- 
ing, luck)  from  his  house.     The  master  is  soothed. 

New  Year's  Day  was  cs^lled  sangen  (three  beginnings),  because 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  year,  a  month  and  a  day.  From  Inouye's 
"Sketches  of  Tokyo  Life"  we  learn  that  aged  persons  provide 
against  &iling  memory  by  passing  through  seven  different  shrine- 
gates  on  the  spring  or  autumn  equinox.  An  incantation  against 
noxious  insects,  written  with  an  infusion  of  India  ink  in  liquprice 
water  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  founh  moon,  Buddha's  birth-day, 
will  prevent  their  entrance  at  every  doorway  or  window  where  it  is 
posted. 

The  1 6th  of  January  and  the  i6th  of  July  were  and  are 
special  holidays  for  servants  and  apprentices.  The  i6th  of  the 
6th  month — called  Kajd,  and  the  i^t  of  the  icth  month — called 
Gtnjo — were  also  festivals.  At  the  time  of  the  winter*solsdce 
doctors  would  worship  the  Chinese  Esculapius.  "  The  loot- wear 
left  outside  on  the  night  of  the  winter  ecjuinox  should  be  thrown 
away  ;  he  who  wears  them  will  shorten  his  own  life.  If  you  cut  a 
bamboo  on  a  moonlight  night,  you  will  find  ^  snake  in  the  hollow 
of  it  between  the  third  and  fourth  joints."  "  During  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  people  carefully  cover  the  wells,  as  they  suppose 
th^  poison  &lls  from  the  sky  during  the  period  of  the  obscuration." 
"  If  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  the  First  Month  one  dreams 
of  the  iakara-him  (treasure-ship),  he  shall  become  a  rich  man.  ** 
**  The  child  of  three  years  keeps  his  heart  till  he  is  sixty."    "  Any 
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thing  is  useful  after  three  years."  *'  A  sixth  day  camellia  "  refers  to 
any  thing  that  is  tcx)  late,  because  the  flower  should  be  brought  on 
the  fifth  day.  The  first  **  dog  day  "  and  the  third  '*  dog-day  "  in 
July  are  days  for  eating  special  cakes.  **  The  Third  Dog-day  is 
considered  by  the  peasantry  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the 
crops.  Eels  are  eaten  on  any  day  of  the  Bull  [Doyo  no  Ushi^^  that 
may  occur  during  this  period  of  greatest  heat."*  The  17th  of 
each  month  is  a  regular  holiday  for  Tokyo  barbers.  There  is  a 
proverb  that  "  the  gossip  of  men  even  [lasts  only]  75  days." 

The  first  days  of  the  ist,  6th  and  8th  months  were  celebrated 
by  the  Tokugawa  government.  In  olden  times  there  were  certain 
fixed  days  for  holding  the  markets,  "  a  feet  peraianently  recorded 
in  the  names  given  to  some  of  the  market  sites,  as  for  example, 
the  towns  of  Yokkaichi  and  Itsukaichi  (fourth  day  market  and 
fifth  day  market)."  We  find  also  Futsuka-ichi,  Mikka-machi, 
Muika-machi,  Nanuka-ichi,  Yoka-ichiba  and  Toka-ichiba. 

Other  "specially  appointed  festive  occasions"  were  the 
following:  "entertainments  in  April  (third  month  of  the  old 
calendar),  when  wine  cups  were  floated  down  stream ;  or  in  February 
(first  month  of  the  old  calendar)  when  young  pines,  growing  on 
the  hills  or  in  the  fields,  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots ;  or  in  the 
fall,  to  view  the  changing  tints  of  the  maples."  And  to  the  go- 
sekku  were  originally  added  the  festival  of  the  "  late  moonlight " 
(13th  day  of  the  9th  month)  and  the  festival  of  the  **  last  chrysan- 
themums." 

The  guards  of  the  gates  of  the  Shogun's  castle  in  Yedo  were 
divided  into  bands  which  took  turns  as  follows : — At  the  Chujaku 
Gate  each  of  the  six  bands  was  to  be  on  duty  for  a  day  and  night, 
•  See  Chamberlain's  *'  Tilings  Japanese  "  under  "  Festivals." 
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by  turn :  the  first  band  on  rat  and  horse  days ;  the  second,  on  ox 
and  sheep  [goat]  days  ;  the  third,  on  tiger  and  monkey  days ;  the 
fourth,  on  hare  and  bird  [cock]  days ;  the  fifth,  on  dragon  and  dog 
days ;  and  the  sixth,  on  snake  [serpent]  and  hog  [boar]  days. "  At 
the  Naka  Gate,  "  each  of  the  five  bands  was  t6  be  on  duty  for  a 
day  and  night,  by  turns,  once  on  every  five  days."  The  Ote-San 
Gate  was  guarded  by  only  four  bands,  each  of  which  '*  was  to  be 
on  duty  for  a  day  and  night,  by  turn  :  the  first  band,  or  the  Koga- 
gumi,  on  rat,  dragon  and  monkey  days ;  the  second  band,  or  the 
NegorO'gumi,  on  ox,  snake  and  bird  days ;  the  third  band,  or  the 
Iga-gumi,  on  horse,  dog  and  tiger  days ;  and  the  fourth  band,  or 
the  Kiia-goki-gumi,  on  hare,  hog  and  sheep  days,  "f 

"  The  hog  [boar]  day  of  the  loth  month,"  "  the  3rd  day  of  the 
ist  month"  and  "any  special  festive  day"  might  be  used  for  a 
performance  of  the  No  Dance. 

In  reckoning  the  hours,  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made 
between  the  morning  and  the  evening  as  follows :  ake-muisu  (6  a.m.) 
and  kure-mutsu  (6  p.m.).  ... 

Nijuroku-ya-machi  (twenty -sixth  evening  waiting)  is  the  name 
applied  to  "the  custom  of  sitting  up  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
the  7th  month  (0.5.),  to  witness  the  rise  of  the  moon,  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  for  securing  longevity  "  (Brinkley's  Dictionary).- 

Misoka  (thirtieth  day)  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  payment 
of  the  bills  of  the  month  ,•  and  the  name  was  loosely  applied  to 
the  twenty-ninth  day,  just  as  it  is  now  loosely  applied  to  the  thirty- 
first,  day  :  in  other  words  the  name  came  to  mean  the  last  day  of 
each  month.  The  last  day  of  each  year  is  called  Omisoka  {fjxt^X. 
Thirtieth  Day). 

t  From  "  The  36  Gates  of  the  Shogun's  Castle  in  Yedo." 
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*'  It  was  customary  to  wear  a  wadded  garment  {zva/a-ire)  from 
the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,*  and  socks  from  the  tenth  day, 
but  September,  the  ninth  month  of  the  new  calendar,  being  warm, 
the  old  practice  no  longer  obtains."  On  the  festival  of  the  ninth 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  people,  with  a  view  to  lengthening  their 
life  and  averting  calamity,  drank  saJ^e  flavored  with  the  flowers  of 
the  chrysanthemum  (J^iku),  and  consequently  called  kiku-sake. 
Chestnuts,  somietimps  mixed  up  with  boiled  rice,  were  eaten  on  the 
same  day ;  butjthe  ninth  month  of  the  present  calendar  can  boast 
neither  chestnuts  nor  chrysanthemums,  so  this  custom  is  departed. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  people  in  general  and 
poets  in  particular,  made  a  point  of  admiring  the  moon,  the  former 
presenting  oflerings  of  rice-cakes  {dango),  and  the  latter  composing 
verses  in  her  honor.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  commenced 
about  1 ,000  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Uda  Tenno.^f 

"  The  twentieth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  old  calendar 
was  that  chosen  by  merchants  and  shopkeepers  for  a  merry-making, 
under  the  patronage  of  Ebisu,  the  God  of  wealth  and  guardian  of 
markets.  At  one  end  of  the  room  in  which  they  met  to  spend  the 
evening,  there  was  hung  a  picture  of  Ebisu,  with  a  huge  perch 
under  his  arm,  and  a  flshing-rod  in  his  hand,  and  to  this  was  oflfered 
the  favorite  fish  /tf/--a  kind  of  perch,  sakcy  and  round  cakes  of 
mochi.  As  the  feast  proceeded,  one  would  seize  on  any  article 
that  lay  handy — such  as  a  cup  or  a  bowl — hold  it  aloft,  and 
demand  a  fimcy  price  for  it,  say  100  or  1,000  dollars.  Another 
would  giasp  at  the  ofler,  and  the  mock  bargain  would  be  complet- 
ed amidst  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  transaction  being  taken  as  a 

•  See  also  Vol.  XIII.,  Pt.  i,  pp.  6,7  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
t  From  "  The  Japanese  Months." 
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fore-shadowing  of  success  in  the  making  of  real  bargains  in  the 
future."* 

"The  15th  of  November  is  a  day  of  some  importance  to  the 
little  folks.  The  heads  of  children  are  generally  shaved,  until  they 
are  about  three  years  old,  according  to  Japanese  reckoning,  which 
counts  a  part  of  a  year  as  a  whole  year.  But  after  this,  beginning 
from  the  fifteenth  of  November,  a  tuft  of  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  From  the  same  day,  a  boy  of  five  years  old 
is  allowed  to  wear  trousers  (hakantd)  on  state  occasions,  and  a  girl 
of  seven  may  put  on  the  broad  sash  or  girdle  {M),  which  is  so 
important  an  article  of  feminine  attire.  An  entertainment  in  the 
evening  celebrates  the  attainment  of  any  of  the  foregoing  privileges, 
known  respectively  as  kamioki,  hahamagi  and  obitoki.  Infants  bom 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  are  taken  on  this  day  to  a 
Shinto  shrine,  where  the  mother  performs  an  act  of  worship."* 

Another  such  ceremony  is  known  as  gembuku,  at  the  age  of 
15,  when  a  youth  "  donned  for  the  first  time  a  man's  clothes  and 
changed  his  name." 

"  On  each  of  the  two  Bird  daysf  that  come  in  November,  there 
is  held  in  Tokyo  a  fair  called  Tori-no-Jchi  (Bird  Fair),  visitors  to 
which  are  generally  seen  returning  with  a  bamboo  rake  in  their 
hand.  This  rake,  called  kumade  (Bear's  Paw),  is  ornamented  with 
imitation  account  books,  and  with  paper  figures  of  the  Gods  of 
Fortune,  the  tortoise,  the  crane  and  other  emblems  of  success  or 
prosperity;  and  the  rake  itself,  being  an  instrument  used  for 
drawing  things  together,  sets  forth  the  grasping  and  gathering 
together  of  things  that  are  prized  in  this  life.  The  keepers  of 
restaurants  and  houses  of  entertainment  purchase  and  display  a 


•  "  The  Japanese  Months."  f  Cock  Days. 
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larger  kind  of  rake  than  other  people.  The  fair  is  held  at  Otori* 
jinsha,  in  Shitaya,  Tokyo,  and  one  or  two  other  places."* 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  Mrs.  Flora  Best  Harris's  "  Log  of  a  Japanese 
Journey,"  which  is  a  translation  of  Tsurayuki's  "  Tosa  Nikki ": — 

"  Happening  to  notice  how  long  my  nails  had  grown  on 
shipboard,  I  counted  the  days  and  discovered  that  it  is  the  day  of 
the  Rat.f    As  it  is  not  the  proper  time,  I  have  not  cut  them. 

"  Remembering  that  the  day  of  the  Rat  in  the  first  month  is 
a  holiday  at  the  capital  [Kyoto],  I  felt  anxious  to  celebrate  it,  but 
in  default  of  a  pine-tree,  could  not  do  as  I  desired. 

"  A  certain  woman  tried  to  compose  a  stanza  on  the  occasion, 
but  being  on  shipboard,  the  theme  proved  a  difficult  one,  so  that 
the  lines  have  little  merit. 

•  '*  The  Japanese  Months.'* 

\  "  The  *  day  of  the  Rat '  in  the  first  month  was  a  holiday  which  the 
people  celebrated  by  procuring  young  pines  which  they  planted  with  much 
rejoicing  as  emblems  of  long  and  happy  b'fe.  As  Tsurayuki  found  the  day  an 
inappropriate  one  for  cutting  his  nails,  the  reader  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
cutting  the  finger-nails  was  perfectly  proper  on  the  day  of  the  Ox,  and  that  the 
day  of  the  Tiger  could  be  devoted  to  cutting  the  toe-nails.'* 

In  this  connection  we  append  the  following  paragraph  from  the  chapter  of 
"Vulgar  Errors*'  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio  Medici": — The  set  and 
statary  time  of  paring  of  nails  and  cutting  of  hair  is  thought  by  many  a  point 
of  consideration ;  which  is  perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  andent  supersti- 
tion. For  piaculous  it  was  unto  the  Romans  to  pare  their  naib  upon  the 
Nundinae,  observed  every  ninth  day  ;  and  was  also  feared  by  others  in  certain 
days  of  the  week,  according  to  that  of  Ausonius,  ••  Ungtus  Mercuric ,  barbam 
yoT'^j  Cypride  crines"  and  was  one  part  of  the  wickedness  that  filled  up  the 
measure  of  Manasses,  when  'tis  delivered  that  **  he  observed  times  "  (TI  Chron. 
33  '-  6). 

•  Sec  Vol.  XlIT,  Pt.  I,  pp.  15,  16  of  T.  A.  S.  J.;  and  Vol.  VIII,  Pt.  4,  pp. 
442,  445,  446,  447. 
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"  *  Whether  this  day  can  really  be 

The  day  of  the  Rat  is  a  puzzle. — Ah  me  ! 

Were  a  fish-wife  but  here,  she  might  drag  from  the  water 

A  sea-pine  to  cheer  us  with  festival  glee/  *' 

Japanese  children  would  welcome  certain  festival  days  on 
account  of  special  feasts  on  such  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  found: 
boiled]  red  beans  and  rice  (azuki-meshi)  on  days  sacred  to  Inari 
Sama;  "  rice-flour  cakes  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak 
called  kashrwa "  at  the  Boys'  Festival ;  and  sake  on  almost  all 
occasions,  "with  a  spray  of  peach  blossom  inserted  in  the  bottle" 
at  the  Girls'  Festival.  And  mochi  (the  rice-flour  cake  mentioned 
above)  is  the  special  food  of  the  New  Year's  season,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  festal  occasions. 

"  To  dream  of  riches  with  a  picture  of  Daikoku  purchased  at 
a  temple  under  the  head,  on  the  day  of  the  Rat,  **:(;.  is  certain 
to  bring  an  accession  of  fortune  within  a  year." 

The  (Accidental  "sweet  sixteen"  may  be  found  in  the 
Japanese  musume  nOiachi  (a  girl  twice  eight :)  but  there  is  also  a 
proverb  that  "  even  a  devil  is  pretty  at  eighteen,"  and  another  of 
"even  a  dragon  at  twenty." 

The  indefiniteness  of  Japanese  time-reckoning  and  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  people  are  further  illustrated  by  the  practical  meaning  of 
such  phrases  as  tadaima  (just  now),  sugu  ni  (directly),  jiki  ni  (im- 
mediately), hayaku  (early),  etc.,  which  must  not  be  taken  literally!* 

Another  almanac  which  I  saw  gave  the  following  dates  for 
sowing  grain  in  1902:  Early  rice,  March  21;  Middling  rice, 
April  6 ;  millet,  April  21  ;  buckwheat,  June  22  ;  wheat,  Aug.  24. 

•  See  also  poem  on  page  69. 
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Note  E. 

Brinkley's  Dictionary  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
eto  : — '' Kimye  (^),  tree;  kinoio  (Z/),  herb;  hinoe  (H),  fire;  Jiinoto 
(T),  charcoal  fire ;  isuchinoe  (R),  earth ;  tsuchinolo  (C),  earthen 
ware;  kanoc  (K),  coin;  kanoto  {^\  hardware;  mtzunoc  (i),  sea 
water ;  mizuhoto  (51),  stream."  Others  distinguish  "  upper "  and 
"lower;"  or  "male"  and  "female;"  or  "elder  brother"  and 
"  younger  brother ;"  or  "  great "  and  "  small." 

The  following  explanation  is  from  Loureiro's  "  Anglo-Chinese 
Calendar": — 

JK/-«o-6'= growing  tree.  ir/-/io-/(7=hewn  timber. 

-^/-/io-(?= lightning.  Zr/-«<?-/f?= burning  incense. 

Tsuchi-no-c = hills.  Tsiichi-nO'to = earthenware. 

Ka-no-e = ore.  Ka-no-to = kettles. 

Mizu-nO'€=iSQ\i  water.  i^//b«-«o-/o= spring  water. 

Note  F. 

The  almanac  which  was  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  ol 
this  paper  contained  a  loose  slip  giving  general  directions  for 
ascertaining  the  lucky  and  the  unlucky  days,  dates,  directions,  etc., 
/>.,  for  telling  one's  fortune.  We  began  to  work  it  out,  but  soon 
found  that,  in  order  to  make  the  subject  at  all  intelligible,  it  could 
not  be  briefly  dismissed,  but  required  more  investigation  than  we 
had  time  to  undertake.  In  fact,  Japanese  divination  is  an  immense 
subject  by  itself.* 

•  Sec  Vol.  XIT,  Pt.  4,  pp.  471,  472  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 
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Note  G. 

We  append  for  reference  the  following : — 

LIST  OF  YEAR  PKRIODS.* 


Name. 

"'SST 

ChrlntUn 
Era. 

Name. 

JapnneRe  Chrtetiftti 
Kn.             km. 

Taikwa 

1305 

645 

Tenan 

I5I7 

857 

Hakuchi 

1310 

650 

Jogwan 

I5I9 

859 

(Blank)        131 5 

■1331  655-671 

Gwangio 

1537 

877 

Sujaku 

1332 

672 

Ninna 

1545 

885 

Hakuho 

1332 

672 

Kwampei 

^549 

889 

Shucho 

1346 

686 

Shotai 

1558 

898 

(Blank)        1347 

-1360  6S7-700 

Engi 

I561 

901 

Daiho  [Taiho] 

.361 

701 

Encho 

1583 

923 

Keiun 

1364 

704 

Johei 

1591 

931 

Wado 

1368 

708 

Tengio 

1598 

938 

Reiki 

•375 

7»5 

Tenriaku 

1607 

947 

Yoro 

•377 

7»7 

Tentoku 

1617 

957 

Jinki 

1384 

724 

Owa 

162I 

961 

Tembio 

1389 

729 

Koho 

1624 

964 

Tembio  shoho 

1409 

749 

Anna 

1628 

968 

Xembio  hoji 

1417 

757 

Tenroku 

1630 

970 

Tembio  jingo 

1425 

765 

Ten-en 

^^ZZ 

973 

Jingo  keiun 

1427 

767 

Jogen 

1636 

976 

Hoki 

1430 

770 

Tengen 

1638 

978 

Teno 

1441 

781 

Eikwan 

1643 

983 

Enriaku 

1442 

782 

Kwanna 

1645 

985 

Daido 

1466 

806 

Eien 

1647 

987 

Konin 

1470 

810 

Eiso 

1649 

989 

Tencho 

1484 

824 

Shoriaku 

1650 

990 

Jowa 

1494 

834 

Chotoku 

1655 

995 

Kajo 

1508 

848 

Choho 

1659 

999 

Ninjii 

1511 

85. 

Kwanko 

1664 

1004 

Saiko 

1514 

854 

Chowa 

1672 

10I2 

♦  From  official  sources. 


t  From  660  B.  C. 
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Name. 

Kwannin 

Ji-an 

Manju 

Chogen 

Choriaku 

Chokiu 

Kwantoku 

Eijo 

Tengi 

Kohei 

Jiriaku 

Enkiu 

J6h5 

Joriaku 

Eiho 

Otoku 

Kwanji 

Kaho 

Eicho 

Jotoku 

Kowa 

Qioji 

Kajo 

Tennin 

Tenei 

Eikiu 

Genei 

Hoan 

Tenji 

Daiji 

Tenjo 

Chojo 

Hoen 

Eiji 


Japanese  Ohrintian 
Era.            £n.     . 

1677 

roi7 

1681 

[021 

1684 

1024 

1688 

[028 

1697 

[037 

1700       ] 

[040 

1704 

1044 

1706       ] 

1046 

I713 

f053 

I718 

1058 

1725 

1065 

1729       ] 

[069 

1734     : 

[074 

>737 

[077 

1741 

[081 

1744 

[084 

1747 

to87 

1754 

[094 

1756     ] 

[096 

1757 

1097 

1759 

[099 

1764 

rio4 

1766 

[106 

1768     ] 

[108 

1770     1 

[IIO 

^111 

rii3 

1778     1 

[ii8 

1780     1 

120 

1784     1 

[124 

1786     1 

126 

1791     1 

131 

1792     1 

[132 

1795     1 

^135 

1 801     1 

141 

Name. 

Japanese  C 

hrlstiA 
Era. 

Koji 

1802       ] 

[I42 

Tenyo 

1804       ] 

[I44 

Kiu-an 

1805 

ri45 

Nimbio 

181I        ] 

ri5i 

Kiuju 

1814 

1154 

Hogen 

1816       ] 

ri56 

Heiji 

1819 

1159 

Eiriaku 

1820       ] 

[160 

Oho 

1821       ] 

[161 

Chokwan 

1823       ] 

ti65 

Eiman 

1825       ] 

[165 

Ninan 

1826 

[166 

Ka-o 

1829 

[169 

Jo-an 

183I        3 

1171 

Angen 

1835 

ti75 

Jisho 

1837 

ri77 

Yowa 

184I        ] 

[181 

Ju-ei 

1842       ] 

[182 

Genriaku 

1844       ] 

[184 

Bunji 

1845       1 

[185 

Kenkiu 

1850       ] 

[190 

Sh5ji 

1859 

ri99 

Kennin 

1861        ] 

1 201 

Genkiu 

1864       ] 

t204 

Kenei 

1866       ] 

t206 

Jogen 

1867       ] 

1207 

Kenriaku 

187I        1 

[211 

Kempo 

1873 

1213 

Jokiu 

1879       3 

[219 

J6-6 

1882       ] 

[222 

Gennin 

1884       ] 

[224 

Karoku 

1885       1 

[225 

Antei 

1887       1 

[227 

Kwangi 

1889       1 

[229 
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Name. 

Jo-ei 

Tempuku 

Bunriaku 

Katei 

Riakunin 

Kn-6 

Ninji 

Kwangen 

Hoji 

Kencho 

Kogen 

Sh5ka 


en 
Bun5 
K6ch6 
Bunei 
Kenji 
Koan 
Sh6-6 
Plinin 
Shoan 
Kengen 
Kagen 
Tokuji 
Enkio 
Ocho 
Showa 
Bumpo 
Gen-6 
Genk5 
ShochQ 
Kariaku 


.,a^«,e 

ChrifltUn 
Era. 

1892 

1232 

1B93 

1233 

1894 

1234 

1895 

1235 

1898 

1238 

1899 

1239 

1900 

1240 

1903 

1243 

1907 

1247 

1909 

1249 

I916 

1256 

1917 

1257 

1919 

1259 

1920 

1260 

I92I 

1261 

1924 

1264 

>935 

1275 

1938 

1278 

1948 

1288 

1953 

1293 

1959 

1299 

1962 

1302 

1963 

1303 

1966 

1306 

1968 

1308 

1971 

13U 

1972 

1312 

1977 

1317 

1979 

•319 

1981 

1321 

1984 

1324 

1986 

1326 

Name. 

Gentoku 

Shokio  fOenko] 

Kemmu 

Rekio 

Koei 

Jowa 

Kwano 

Bunna 

Embun 

Koan 

Joji 

Oan 

Eiwa 

Koreki 

Eitoku 

Shitoku 

Kakei 

Koo 

Engen 

Kokoku 

Shohei 

Kentoku 

Bunchii 

Tenju 

Kowa 

Genchu 

Meitoku 

0-ei 

Shocho 

Eikio 

Kakitsu 

Bunan 


JMp<ine«e 
1989 
1992 
1994 
1998 
2002 
2005 
2010 
2012 
2016 
2021 
2022 
2028 
2035 
2039 
2041 
2044 
2047 
2049 
1996 
1999 
2006 
2030 
2032 

2035 
2041 
2044 
2050 
2054 
2088 
2089 
2IOI 
2104 


ChriAtUn 
Kra. 

329 

332 

J34 

342* 
345* 
350* 
352* 
356^ 
361* 
362* 
368* 
375* 
379* 
381* 

384* 
387* 
389* 

34ot 

346t 

37ot 

372t 

375t 

38it 

384t 

390 

394 

428 

429 

441 

444 


•  Northern  Dynasty. 


f  Southern  Dynasty. 
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Name. 

Hotokii 

Japanese    C 
2109 

lirilltlaD 
Km. 

1449 

Name. 

Tenna 

Japanese 
2341 

Christian 
Em. 

1681 

K5toku 

2II2 

1452 

J6ki6 

2344 

1684 

Kosho 

2II5 

'455 

Genrokii 

2348 

1688 

Choroku 

2II7 

457 

H6-ei 

2364 

1704 

Kwansho 

2120       ] 

[460 

Shotoku 

2371 

I7II 

Bunsho 

2126 

466 

Kioho 

2376 

I716 

Onin 

2127       1 

467 

Gembun 

239^5 

1736 

Bummei 

2129       ] 

1469 

Kwampo 

2401 

1741 

Choko 

2147       ^ 

1487 

Enkio 

2404 

1744 

Entoku 

2149 

1489 

Kwannen 

2408 

1748 

Mei-6 

2152        ] 

[492 

Horeki 

2411 

1 75 1 

Bunki 

2161        1 

[501 

Meiwa 

2424 

1764 

Eisho 

2164       ] 

1504 

Anei 

2432 

1772 

Dai-ei 

2181 

1521 

Temmei 

2441 

1781 

Koroku 

2188 

■  528 

Kwansei 

2449 

1789 

Tembun 

2192       ] 

'532 

Kiowa 

2461 

1801 

Koji 

2215 

'555 

Bunkwa 

2464 

1804 

Eiroku 

2218       ] 

1558 

Bunsei 

2478 

1818 

Genki 

2230       ] 

1570 

Tempo 

2490 

1830 

Tensho 

2233       ^ 

573 

Kokwa 

2504 

1844 

Bunroku 

2252       ] 

'592 

Ka-ei 

2508 

1848 

Keicho 

2256       ] 

596 

Ansei 

2514 

1854 

Genna 

2275       1 

615 

Manen 

2520 

i860 

Kwanei 

2284       ] 

[624 

Bunkiu 

2521 

1861 

Shoho 

2304       ] 

1644 

Genji 

2524 

1864 

Kei-an 

2308 

[648 

Kei-o 

2525 

1865 

Jo-o 

2312 

r652 

Meiji 

2528 

1868 

Meireki 

2315       1 

(655 

The  names 

of  these 

periods 

Manji 

2318       J 

[658 

are  made  by  the  various 

combi- 

Kwambun 

2321        ] 

1661 

nations  of  6'8 

Chinese  words  of 

Empo 

2333       ^ 

^^11 

good  omen. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  year-periods  \ncngo\ 
<lo  not,  unless   accidentally,   correspond  with  the  reigns  of  the 
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Emperors,  become  ''a  new  oae  was  chosen  whenever  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  commemorate  an  auspicious  or  ward  off  a 
malign  event."  But  hereafter  the  era  will  correspond  with  the 
reign  of  an  Emperor.  The  names  of  some  of  these  eras  are  quite 
famous,  like  the  Elizabethan  or  the  Victorian  Era  in  English  history. 
As  the  first  era  was  a  time  of  great  reforms,  it  is  known  as  the 
Taikwa  Reformation ;  the  Engi  Era,  in  the  tenth  century,  is- 
celebiated  for  important  legislation ;  the  (xenroku  Era,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  "a  period  of  great  activity  in  various- 
arts  ;"  and  the  Tempo  Era,  of  recent  days,  was  "  the  last  brilliant 
period  of  feudalism  before  its  &11."  This  name  was  also  given  to- 
the  large  8  rin  piece  coined  in  that  era.  The  Wado  Era,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  discovery 
of  copper;  and  the  second  era,  Hakucbi,  commjemorates  a  "white 
pheasant,"  presented  to  the  Emperor ! 

A  few  more  illusbations  of  minor  importance  are  the 
following*! — Taiho  Statutes,  Tenkeif  Rebellions,  Hogen  Insur- 
rection, Heiji  Insurrection,  Shokiu  [Jokiu]  War^  Genko  W^, 
Kenbu  [Kemmu]  Statute^,  GenuHji-no-Untbu  (the  battle-ending  Era 
of  Genwa),  Kewhd-kmgin  (gold  and  silver  of  the  Keicho  Era), 
"  the  peace  of  the  Kyoho  Era,"  the  Meireki  conflagration,  Kwansei 
Peace,  Ansei  jail,  etc. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  expressions  which  more  closely 
resemble  such  common  Occidental  phrases  as  the  Victorian  Era,, 
the  Elizabethan  Era,  the  Age  of  Pericles,  except  that  in  the 
impersonal  Orient  such  expressions  are  named  more  often  from 
places.     In  Japanese  history,  for  instance,  it  is  very  common  to- 

*  ''Official  History  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.'* 
fOrTengio. 
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read  of  the  Nara  Epoch,  the  Heian  Epoch,  the  Muromachi  Period, 
the  Kamakura  Period,  the  Yedo  Era,  the  Tokyo  Period  [Modem 
Japan].  Personal  names  are  applied,  however,  in  such  cases  as 
the  Hojo  Era,  the  Ashikaga  Period,  the  Tokugawa  Era,  the 
Fujiwara  Period. 

The  terms  "  ancient,"  "  mediaeval "  and  *'  modem  "  may  be 
applied  to  Japanese  history ;  but  those  periods  do  not  correspond 
chronologically  with  similar  periods  in  Occidental  history.  There- 
fore, it  seems  better  not  to  employ  them,  for  fear  of  misleading 
people;  at  least,  careful  explanations  should  be  made  of  their 
meaning. 

Note  H. 

The  official  Japanese  almanac  contains,  of  course,  the  regular 
dates  for  the  celebration  of  the  annual,  or  semi-annual,  festivals  at 
various  local  shrines  throughout  the  Empire.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  supplied  explanatory  notes  in  connection  with  those ;  but 
we  found  that-  this  task  would  require  more  time  and  labor  than 
Ave  could  afford.  Therefore,  we  can  o^ly  refer  the  reader  to 
Murray's  "  Hand- Book  for  Japan,"  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information  can  be  obtained  about  the  most  important 
shrines  in  the  various  localities. 

Note  L 

There  are  said  to  be  poems  about  the  zoological  hours ;  but 
we  have  found  only  one  example*: — 

•  Said  to  have  been  written  by  the  famous  patriot,  Kusunoki :  certainly 
the  metre  is  too  irregular  for  a  good  poet ! 
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Hito  to  nareba 
Ne  ni  fushi  torn  ni 
Oki-idete 

Hito  shiranu  ma  ni 
Suru  zo  gakumon. 
This  may  be  freely  and  prosaically  translated  as  follows : — 
*'  If  you  would  be  a  man,  go  to  bed  at  the  rat-hour,  get  up  at  the 
tiger-hour,  and  study  while  no  one  knows  it :  that  is  the  way 
of  learning." 

Note  K. 
The  following  items  about  the  superstitions  of  seasons  have 
been  obtained  from  a  booklet  by  Mr.  Hachihama  on  "  Supersti- 
tious Japan  "  (Meishin  no  Nippon")  : — If  one  swallows  seven  grains 
of  red  beans  (azuki)  and  one  go  of  saie  before  the  hour  of  the  ox 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  he  will  be  free  from  sickness  and 
calamity  throughout  the  year ;  if  be  drinks  loso  [spiced  saAe"]  at 
the  hour  of  the  tiger  of  the  same  day,  he  will  be  untouched  by 
malaria  through  the  year ;  if  he  washes  his  armpits  with  his  own 
urine  at  the  hour  of  the  tiger  of  the  same  day,  he  will  be  free  from 
offensive  smell  in  those  parts.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  ist  month 
if  a  male  swallows  seven,  and  a  female  fourteen,  red  beans,  they 
will  be  free  from  sickness  all  their  lives ;  if  one  takes  a  hot  bath 
on  the  same  day,  he  will  escape  calamity.  If  one  bathes  at  the 
hour  of  the  dog  on  the  tenth  day  [of  the  same  month],  his  teeth 
will  become  hard.  If  one  bathes  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  2nd 
month  in  hot  water  into  which  At^  has  been  put,  though  he  grows 
old,  he  will  have  no  wrinkles ;  if  one  washes  his  hair  on  the  first 
M-^no-e  day  of  that  month,  all  his  illnesses  will  be  cured ;  and,  as 
fish  are  poisonous  on  the  9th  day,  and  the  ka-no-e-tora  day,  of  that 
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month,  they  should  not  be  eaten.  If  one  bathes  at  sunset  of  the 
6th  day  of  the  3rd  month,  or  at  the  hour  of  the  monkey  of  the 
7th  day,  or  on  the  17th  day,  he  will  escape  calamity,  and,  more- 
over, will  become  talented ;  to  eat  salty  food  on  the  i8th  day  is 
a  way  to  increase  the  reproductive  powers  and  harden  the  teeth. 
If  one  bathes  in  the  evening  twilight  of  the  4th  day  of  the  4th 
month,  he  will  avoid  litigation;  if  one  bathes  on  7th  day,  he  will 
become  wealthy ;  and  in  order  not  to  injure  the  human  energy, 
during  this  month  it  is  well  not  to  eat  pheasant,  eel,  chicken  and 
garlic.  On  the  5th  day  of  the  5  th  month,  if  one  eats  fruit,  he  will 
fall  sick,  and  if,  in  drying  duckweed,  it  smokes,  it  will  drive 
away  niosquitoes ;  moreover,  as  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  that 
month  aie  days  of  ''nine  poisons,"  men  and  women  should 
refrain  from  intercourse,  and  if  any  violate  this  rule,  their  lives 
will  be  in  danger  for  three  years.  If  one  bathes  on  the  ist  day 
of  the  6th  month,  he  will  escape  sickness  and  calamity ;  but  if 
one  bathes  on  the  6th  day,  he  will  lose  his  business;  and,  if  one 
pulls  out  white  hairs  on  the  19th  day,  they  will  not  grow  out  for  a 
long  time.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month,  if  one,  taking  sweet 
flag,  and  putting  it  in  sake^  takes  such  medicine,  he  will  not  get 
drunk  during  the  year ;  if  one  bathes  on  the  1 7th  d$y,  he  will  iiot 
get  gray  hairs.  If  one  bathes  on  the  3rd,  7th  and  last  days  of  the 
8th  month,  he  will  escape  calamity,  become  clever  and  receive 
blessings  from  heaven  :  during  this  month  ginger,  fowls,  pheasant, 
eg^,  celery,  raw  fruit  and  raw  honey  must  not  be  eaten ;  and  if  any 
one  violated  this  rule,  he  will  become  sick  and  destroy  his  vitality. 
On  the  9th  day  of  the  9th  month,  if  one  makes  sake  with  chrysan- 
themum blossoms,  he  will  drive  away  the  head-ache,  and,  if  one 
swallows ^«^  in  sake,  he  will  not  get  gray  hairs  :  if  one  eats  ginger 
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this  month,  he  will  become  blind,  and,  if  one  eats  melon,  he  will 
become  dyspeptic.  Bathing  with  hiha  hot  water  on  the  ist  day 
of  the  loth  month  will  drive  away  sickness;  bathing  on  the  14th 
day  will  bring  long  life ;  moreover,  this  month  wild  boar,  onion 
and  potato  must  not  be  eaten.  In  the  i  ith  month,  lobster,  turtle 
and  such  shell-fish  must  not  be  eaten.  Bathing  on  the  ist,  2nd, 
13th  and  15  th  days  of  the  12th  month,  will  drive  away  misfortune; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  if  one,  offering  in  the  kitchen  a 
light  and  miki,  won:hips  the  small-pox  god,  the  children  of  that 
house  will  have  small  pox  very  lightly. 

Note  L. 

There  is  also  a  division  of  the  night  into  watches,  kb,  [E],  five 
in  number,  as  follows  : — 

Shokb  (First  Watch) — Fifth  Hour  (7-9  p.m.) 
Nikb  (Second  Watch)— Fourth  Hour  (9-1 1  p.m.) 
Sankb  (Third  Watch) — Ninth  Hour  (11  p.m.-i  a.m.) 
Shikb  (Fourth  Watch)— Eighth  Hour  (1-3  a.m.) 
Gol^  (Fifth  Watch)— Seventh  Hour  (3-5  a.m.) 

Note  M. 

In  conclusion,  although  this  subject  of  the  old  calendar  is  a 
very  interesting  one  to  the  student  of  ancient  customs,  super- 
stitions and  folk-lore,  yet  we  must  acknowledge  the  force  of  the 
objections  raised  in  the  following  clipping  from  the  Japan  Mail: — 

In  a  note  entitled  "Get  Rid  of  the  Old  Calendar  Super- 
stitions," the  Kybiku  Gakujutsukai  calls  attention  to  the  uselessness 
of  perpetuating  childish  notions  connected  with  the  old  calendar. 
One  is  surprised,  says  the  organ  we  are  quoting,  to  find  newspapers 
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which  advocate  progress  devoting  so  much  valuable  space  to 
representations  of  the  tiger  this  year.  It  is  time  that  such  things 
were  consigned  to  oblivion.  If  the  newspapers  would  refuse  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  perpetuation  of  silly  superstitions,  their 
readers  would  soon  grow  ashamed  of  them.  But  instead  of  leading 
in  this  matter  the  press  follows  the  lead  of  the  unenlightened.  If 
the  old  calendar  and  all  that  associates  itself  with  it  could  be  put 
out  of  the  thoughts  of  the  masses,  a  great  obstacle  to  progress 
would  be  removed.  Opening  one  of  the  almanacks  published  for 
the  convenience  of  old-fashioned  thinkers,  we  find  notices  of 
divination,  fortune- telling,  face-reading,  &c.  We  are  told  how  to 
find  out  what  days  are  lucky  and  when  those  indecent  festivals 
called  inshi  maisuri  take  place — in  feet  these  publications  are  made 
the  medium  of  perpetuating  every  conceivable  harmful  superstition 
and  abomination.  Hence  it  is  we  write,  **  Abolish  the  old 
calendar  and  all  its  belongings,"  says  the  Kybiku  GakujuisukaL 

Note  N. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  about  this 
proverb,  as  the  following  clippings  show  ;  and  other  good  authorities 
would  read  it  "  isogeba  Tnaivari'*:  — 

In  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Professor  Clement  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  on  the  subject  of  "Japanese  Calendars,"  the  learned 
author  adduced  two  proverbs  to  show  that  the  Japanese  "take 
things  very  leisurely  and  calmly."  One  of  these  was  isogelxz 
TnazmrCy  which  Mr.  Clement  translated  "  if  in  a  hurry,  go  round," 
the  suggestion  apparently  being  that  it  is  better  to  go  round  than 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  Certainly  the  form  isogeba  maware  is  sometimes 
used,  but  we  have  always  understood  that  the  correct  form   is 
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isogeha  mazvaru,  which  is  the  nearest  Japanese  equivalent  for  "  the 
more  haste,  the  worse  speed."  Ota  Dokwan  paraphrased  the 
proverb  clearly  when  he  said  isogazu  lua  nurezaramaji  wo  (if  I  hadn't 
been  in  a  hurry,  I  should  n't  have  got  wet).  What  the  proverb 
inculcates,  in  our  opinion,  is,  not  that  time  has  little  value  or  that 
puBctuality  is  unimportant^  but  that  haste  and  flurry  are  fatal  to 
successful  accomplishment.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  point  of  Japanese 
etiquette  on  no  account  to  seem  in  a  hurry.  Just  as  the  character- 
istic of  a  manly  person  was  never  to  betray  emotion  {Jddo  airaku 
wo  omoieye  arawazu),  so  the  rule  of  the  gentleman  was  always  to 
be  calm  and  cool.  But  does  that  involve  indifference  to  the  value 
of  time,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  does  it  indicate  that  the 
Japanese  of  former  days  was  more  prodigal  of  his  time  than,  let  us 
say,  the  English  gentleman  of  modern  ideas,  who  regards  it  as  the 
essence  of  vulgarity  to  be  flurried  or  to  show  haste  in  society  ?  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  men  of  old  Japan  conducted  themselves 
on  all  occasions  in  a  calm,  leisurely  manner,  but  we  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  what  they  sought  to  avoid  was  the  absence 
of  baffling  passion  or  perturbing  haste  rather  than  to  make  a 
parade  of  carelessness  about  hours  and  minutes.  Nothing  is  more 
conceivable  than  that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  purpose  should 
degenerate  into  procrastination  and  want  of  celerity,  but  the 
question  here  is  the  motive  of  the  habit,  not  its  abuses. — 

Japan  Mail, 
A  proverb.  In  another  column  we  publish  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "  time "  in  Japan  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  Prof.  E.  W,  Clement,  and  which,  we  understand, 
formed  a  portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.     As  will  hz  seen,  Mr.  Clement 
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quotes  a  well  known  saying  amongst  us,  isogeha  maivarey  in  support 
apparently  of  his  idea  that  we  Japanese  are,  on  the  whole,  innocent 
of  the  value  of  time.  We  venture  to  think  that  this  usually  well- 
informed  authoi*  in  this  instance  misapplies  the  proverb,  which, 
freely  translated,  means,  if  in  a  hurry,  do  not  make  a  short  cut 
because  of  the  possible  presence  of  hidden  dangers  and  unexpected 
hindrances,  and  which  refers  rather  to  the  manner  of  attaining  an 
object  than  to  the  question  of  time.  It  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
idea  of  time,  but  then  in  that  sense  its  object  is  to  emphasize  the 
ultimate  saving  of  time  and  therefore  does  not  support  Mr. 
Clement's  notion  that  we  are  proverbial  time-wasters.  As  for  the 
regrettable  habit  of  unpunctuality  which  still  obtains  largely  among 
our  people,  especially  on  occasions  of  meetings  and  entertainments 
— ^and  it  is  certainly  not  a  characteristic  that  deserves  to  be 
defended— wc  may  say  that  the  custom  has  its  origin  in  the  idea 
that  it  is  small  and  undignified  to  be  eager  to  be  before  others  and 
not  in  the  notion  that  there  is  always  plenty  of  time.  We  hope, 
however,  that  Mr.  Clement  will  not  try  to  contradict  us  here  by 
pointing  to  the  scenes  often  observable  at  public  entertainments 
now-a-days  when  scrambles  are  made  at  the  ftee  lunch  table. 
Such  scenes  are  thoroughly  disgraceful  and  we  denounce  them 
without  hesitation  and  without  qualification — indeed  the  habit  of 
unpunctuality  originally  arose  as  a  protest  against  such  scenes. 
By  the  way,  we  notice  that  the  Japan  Mail  is  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Clement  misquotes  the  proverb  in  question,  its  correct  wording, 
according  to  that  journal,  being  isogeba  mau>aru  and  not  isogeba 
maware.  Now  the  verb  maztrtru  means  "  it  turns  round,  it  re- 
volves," whereas  mmtme  signifies . " go  around,  take  a  circuitous, 
course,'' and  sp  on.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Matfs  form 
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makes  no  sense  and  we  think  Mr.  Clement  is  quite  correct  in  his 
quotation  so  far  as  its  wording  goes. — Japan  Times, 

We  observe  that  th^  Japan  Times  denies  the  correctness  of 
our  quotation  in  the  matter  of  the  familiar  proverb,  isogeba  mcrwaru. 
Our  contemporary  alleges  that  the  form  isogeba  mawaru  "  makes 
no  sense,"  and  that  isogeba  maivare  is  correct.  Well,  this  is  a 
point  concerning  which  we  can  not  pretend  to  emulate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Japan  Times,  What  we  wrote  in  our  issue  of  the 
2 and  was  "certainly  the  form  isogeba  rnaware  is  sometimes  used 
but  we  have  always  understood  that  the  correct  ft>rm  is  isogeba 
mawaru"  As  to  the  latter  form  " making  no  sense, "  we  not  only 
&il  to  follow  the  Japan  Times'  argument,  but  we  have  the  direct 
authority  of  erudite  Japanese  for  saying  that  isogeba.  nuavaru  is  the 
correct  proverbial  form  and  that  it  does  make  excellent  sense, 

yvhereas  isogeba  rnaware  can  not  properly  be  called  a  proverbial 
form. — Japan  Mail, 

THE  LAND  OF  APPROXIMATE  TIME, 

Here's  to  the  Land  of  Approximate  Time !  

Where  nerve*  arc  a  fiuitor  unknown, 
Where  acting  as  balm  are  manners  calm. 
And  seeds  of  sweet  patience  are  sown. 

Where  it  is  very  ill-bred  to  go  straight  to  the  pomt. 

Where  one  bargains  at  leisure  all  day, 
Where  with  method  uniqoe  •*  at  once  "  means  a  week, 

In  the  cool,  easy  Japanese  way. 

Where  every  dock  runs  as  it  hapi>ens  to  please, 

And  they  never  agree  on  their  strikes ; 
Where  even  the  sun  often  joins  in  the  fun, 

And  rises  whenever  he  likes. 

Then  here's  to  the  Land  of  Approximate  Time, 

The  Land  of  the  I^eisurely  Bow, 

Where  the  overcharged  West  may  learn  how  to  rest. 

The  Land  of  Inconsequent  Now ! 

Jingies  from  Japan, 
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'  Note  O. 

Since  the  meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  read,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  a  Japanese  who  has  made  the 
various  calendars  a  special  study.  He  is  Prof.  N.  Sakuraa,  of  the 
Higher  Normal  School,  Tokyo.  He  has  a  collection  of  almanacs 
running  back  without  a  break  for  192  years,  and,  with  a  few 
breaks  here  and  there,  for  4 1  more  years.  His  oldest  almanac  is 
that  of  1670.  He  has  also  a  large  collection  of  works,  official  and 
unofficial,  bearing  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  lunar 
calendar.  While  his  vocation  is  teaching  English,  his  avocation, 
or  his  recreation,  seems  to  be  along  astronomical  lines.  During 
the  year  1900,  he  made  out  the  calendars,  both  solar  and  lunar, 
for  1902  and  1903.  He  has  also  compiled  lists  and  references 
of  all  solar  eclipsies  from  the  earliest  records  in  native  annals  to  the 
present  time.  At  my  request,  he  has  kindly  furnished  additional 
notes,  which  are  appended  from  page  71. 

All  English  "  globe-trotter  "  declares,  probably  with  injustice,  that  Japan 
"  has  weather,  but  no  cliniate,"  and  that  the  weather  is  most  uncommonly 
bad.  He  quotes  a  foreign  resident  as  saying,  "  I  have  lived  ten  years  in  Japan, 
of  which  nine  and  three-ciuarters  liavc  been  wet,"  and  concludes  his  unfavor- 
able comments  by  "  dropping  into  poetry." 

Dirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November ; 
From  February  unto  May 
The  rain  it  raineth  every  day ; 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Without  one  blessed  gleam  of  sun. 
And  if  any  of  *em  had  two-and-thirty. 
They'd  be  just  as  wet  and  twice  as  dirty. 
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By  request  of  Prof.  Clement,  I  propose  to  offer  sundry  re- 
marks about  the  Japanese  Calendar  by  way  of  supplement  to  his 
paper  on  that  subject  read  by  him  before  the  members  of  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

At  the  outset,  I  have  to  mention  that  it  is  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  technique  of  the  construction 
of  the  Japanese' Calendar,  though  it  is  my  own  hobby,  since  the 
necessary  computations  involved  in  it  are  of  too  intricate  a  nature 
to  make  them  a  subject  of  popular  treatment. 

Now,  by  the  Japanese  Calendar  I  mean  the  one  exclusively 
used  in  our  country  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar  toward  the  close  of  the  5th  year  of  Meiji  (1872  A.  D.). 
Although  it  finds  its  place  in  the  almanacs  published  year  after 
year  by  the  Government  since  that  time,  scarcely  any  use  of  it,  if 
at  all,  has  ever  been  made  in  government  transactions ;  and 
besides,  its  use  among  the  urban  communities  at  large  has 
gradually  been  superseded  by  the  Gregorian  reckoning.  The 
village  communities,  however,  still  stick  to  its  use  \vith  something 
like  religious  zeal,  so  that  the  calendar  in  question  may  not 
inappropriately  be  called  the  "  Farmers'  Calendar." 

It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  place  that  the  Japanese 
Calendar  is  not  lunar  in  the  sense  that  the  Jewish  or  the  Moham- 
medan calendar  is  lunar,  for  the  former  takes  into  consideration 
the  successive  positions  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac  in  the  course  of 
the  year, — in  fact,  the  method  of  intercalating  months  depends  on 
that  very  feet, — while  the  latter  do  not  take  them  into  account. 
Thus,  strictly  speaking,  the  Japanese  Calendar  is  luna-solar  in  its 
character,  whereas  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  calendars  are 
purely  lunar. 
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The  earliest  mention  in  the  native  annals  of  the  art  of  making 
calendars  occurs  in  the  loth  year  of  the  reign  of  Suiko  Tenno 
[Empress]  (602  A.  D.).  It  is  there  stated  that  the  art  just  referred 
to  was  introduced  from  Kudara  in  Corea.  But  what  its  special 
character  was,  and  what  calendar  was  its  outcome,  or  rather  its 
groundwork,  the  annals  do  not  tell  us ;  so  that  the  whole  thing  is 
lost  in  obscurity. 

Coming  to  later  times,  there  is  evidence  on  record  that  the 
Chinese  Genkareki,  that  is,  Genka  calendar,  was  first  adopted  in 
the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jito  Tenno  (692  A.  D.),  and  that  it 
continued  in  use,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  till  the  end  of  the 
loth  year  of  her  reign  (696  A.  D.),  when  its  error  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  53  koku  [1.  e.,  I2h.  43m,]  less  than  true  time. 

[This  calendar  was  devised  by  a  Chinese  by  the  name  of 
Kashoten  in  the  time  of  the  So  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in 
China  in  the  22nd  year  of  Genka  (445  A.  D.).] 

In  view  of  making  the  above  loss  good  and  of  adjusting  time 
more  accurately,  a  different  Chinese  calendar  called  Gihoreki, 
otherwise  known  as  Rintokureki,  was  next  adopted  in  the  year 
immediately  following,  that  is,  in  the  ist  year  of  the  reign  of 
Mommu  Tenn5  (697  A.  D,),  It  was  in  use,  for  the  space  of 
sixty-seven  years,  till  the  end  of  the  7th  year  of  Tempyohoji 
(763  A.  D.),  when  it  was  again  found  that  the  error  amounted  to 
14  koku  \i,  e,y  $h,  23m.]  less  than  true  time. 

[This  calendar  was  planned  by  a  Chinese  called  Kijumpu  in 
the  time  of  the  To  Dynasty ;  it  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  2nd 
year  of  Rintoku  [665  A.  D.).] 

Again,  to  adjust  time  with  a  view  to  correctness,  another 
Chinese  calendar  widely  known  as  Taiyenreki  was  immediately 
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adopted  in  the  ensuing  year,  that  is,  in  the  8th  year  of  Tempyohdji 
(764  A.  D.).  It  was  in  use,  for  the  period  of  ninety-four  years, 
till  the  ist  year  of  Tenan  (857  A.  D.),  when  its  error  amounted  to 
1 7  kohl  [1.  e.,  4h.  8m.]  in  excess  of  true  time. 

[This  calendar  was  formed  by  a  Chinese  priest  called  Ichigyo 
during  the  To  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  17th 
year  of  Kaigen  (729  A.  D.),] 

In  the  year  following,  that  is,  the  and  year  of  Tenan  (858 
A.  D.),  still  another  Chinese  calendar  called  Gokireki  was  adopted 
in  order  the  better  to  regulate  the  seasons.  It  was  used  for  four 
years  till  the  close  of  the  3rd  year  of  J6kwan  (861  A.  D.),  and 
then  was  abandoned,  for  its  error,  amounting  to  10  hoku  [1,  e.,  2h. 
a4m.]  less  than  true  time,  became  manifest  in  so  short  a  period. 

[This  calendar  was  projected  by  a  Chinese  called  Kwakuken- 
shi  during  the  To  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  ist 
year  of  H60  (762  A.  D.).] 

Since  the  above  calendar  fell  far  short  of  expectation,  it  was 
supplanted  in  the  next  year,  that  is,  the  4th  year  of  Jokwan 
(862  A.  D.),  by  that  well-known  Chinese  calendar  called  Semmei- 
reki,  which  was  supposed  to  be  tolerably  accurate.  It  was  in  use 
fi>r  the  space  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  till  the  ist 
year  of  Joky 6  (1684  A.  D.),  when  its  error,  amounting  to  one  day 
and  ninety-five  hoku  \u  e.,  id.  22h.  48m.]  less  than  true  time,  was 
discovered. 

[This  calendar  was  designed  by  a  Chinese  called  Joko  in  the 
time  o(  the  To  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  2nd 
year  of  Chokei  (822  A.  D.).] 

The  different  calendars  above  enumerated  were  all  that  were 
borrowed  wholesale  from  China,  the  allowance  for  the  difference 
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of  longitude  being  out  of  the  question. 

Now  dawned  a  new  era  upon  the  history  of  the  Japanese 
Calendar.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for  our  savants  to  construct  an 
independent  calendar  on  new  data,  both  by  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  by  instituting  rigorous  comparison  of  some 
of  the  chief  Chinese  calendars.  Among  others,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Yasui  Santetsu  Minamoto-no-Shunkai  stands  prominent  in  this 
connection.  He  was  at  once  a  skilful  mathematician  and  an 
adept  at  the  intricate  game  oi  go.  It  was  he  who,  by  command 
of  the  authorities,  first*  set  about  constructing  a  new  calendar  based 
on  the  principles  of  his  own  elaboration.  As  a  result  of  his  labour, 
he  produced  the  so-called  Jokyoreki.  By  imperial  decree  it  >yas 
put  to  use  on  and  from  the  ist  day  of  the  nth  moon  of  the  ist 
year  of  j5kyo  (1684  A.  D.),  whence  the  name.  This  is  em- 
phatically the  first  reformation  of  the  genuine  Japanese  Calendar. 

The  J6ky6  calendar  continued  in  practice  till  the  4th  year 
of  Horeki  (1754  A.  D.),  for  seventy-one  years,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  another  calendar  called  Horeki-koshureki,  where 
kJbshu  means  the  cyclic  characters  for  that  particular  year.  It  was 
framed  by  Shibukawa  Koko  and  others  by  the  direction  of  the 
government.  It  came  into  use  on  the  nth  moon  of  the  4th 
year  of  Horeki. 

The  Horeki-koshu  calendar  continued  to  be  used  till  the  9th 
year  of  Kwansei  (1797  A.  D.),  for  forty-four  years,  when  it  was  in 
turn  supplanted  by  still  another  calendar  styled  Kwanseireki.  It 
was  prepared  chiefly  by  Shibukawa  Keiyu  by  the  instruction  of 
the  government.  It  came  into  operation  in  the  nth  moon  of  the 
9th  year  of  Kwansei. 

The  Kwansei  calendar  continued  in  use  till  the  13th  year  of 
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Tempo  (1842  A.  D.),  for  forty-six  years,  when  it  was  finally 
replacad  by  the  last  lunar  calendar  under  the  old  regime.  It  was 
called  TempO-jininreki,  where  jinin  means  the  cyclic  characters 
for  that  special  year.  This  also  was  prepared  chiefly  by  Shibu- 
kawa  Keiyii  under  government  auspices,  and  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  nth  moon  of  the  13th  year  of  Tempo. 

The  Tempo-jinin  calendar  continued  in  practice  till  about  the 
close  of  the  5th  year  of  Meiji  (1872  A.  D.),  for  thirty-one  years, 
when  it  was  suppressed  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  On  the  occasion  of  this  radical  change,  twenty-seven 
days  were  docked  from  the  old  calendar,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  3rd  day  of  the  12th  moon  of  the  year  was  called  and  reckoned 
as  the  1st  day  of  January  of  the  year  next,  that  is,  the  6th  year 
of  Meiji  (1873  A.  D.). 

A  general  discontent  was  shown  by  the  populace  at  this  novel 
change  in  their  almanac,  and  "  Give  us  back  the  days  we  have 
lost"  was  their  unanimous  outcry,  just  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  in 
England  when  she  adopted  the  New  Style  in  place  of  the  Old. 
Besides,  some  scurrilous  language  was  used  by  the  more  bigoted 
in  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  and  such  an  expression  as 
^^  Nate  ha  misoka  nitsuki  ga  deru'*  ["For 'tis  no  wonder  that  the 
moon  should  rise  on  the  last  day  of  the  month/']  which  was 
employed  to  vind  up  some  vulgar  songs  made  in  laughing  to 
scorn  the  late  innovation. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  first  appeared  in  printed  form  in  the 
almanac  for  the  7th  year  of  Meiji  (1874  A.  D.),  the  year  made 
memorable  by  the  feasibility  of  the  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  Tokyo  and  other  places  in  the  Empire.  This  almanac 
also  contained  the  old  or  lunar  calendar  as  computed  from  the 
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British  Nautical  Almanac  for  that  year,  and  all  the  succeeding 
almanacs  up  to  the  present  time  have  embodied  both  the  Gregorian 
and  the  lunar  calendars.  Now,  two  kinds  of  almanacs  have  been 
yearly  issued  by  the  goverment  from  about  this  period ;  namely, 
the  Honreki  (the  standard)  and  the  Ryakureki  (the  abridged). 
The  former  contains  additional  information  on  astronomy,  such  as 
the  sun's  declination  at  the  T6ky6  Imperial  Observatory  for  each 
day  of  the  year ;  on  the  high  tide  at  Reiganjima,  T6ky5,  with  its 
time-constants  for  certain  other  lecalities:  its  later  issues  also 
contain  yearly  averages,  etc.,  bearing  on  meteorology,  taken  at 
different  meteorological  stations  scattered  over  the  Empire.  In 
preparing  the  Honreki,  besides  the  British  NaiUkal  Almanac^  the 
French  Connaissance  des  Temps,  the  Gernutn  Berliner  Astrono- 
miches  Yahrhuchy  and  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac  are  laid  under  contribution. 

To  return  to  the  old  calendar,  its  yearly  issues  in  printed 
form  date  from  the  6th  year  of  Genna  (1620  A.  D.),  and  are 
extant.  These  contain  from  the  very  first  issue  the  predictions 
of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  but  those  of  the  earlier  ones  proved  far 
from  being  correct,  on  account  of  the  very  crude  mode  adopted  in 
handling  the  problem.  In  the  almanac  for  the  14th  year  of 
KyohS  (1729  A.  D.),  the  entry  of  the  NijUshi-setsu  (1'.  e,,  the 
twenty-four  solar  terms),  with  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  each 
setsu  in  terms  of  koku  taken  as  parts  of  the  JUmshi  (i,  e,,  the  twelve 
terrestrial  branches)  occurs  for  the  first  time.  Thus,  the  almanac 
in  question  says  that  Shumhun  begins  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  2nd 
moon  at  the  8th  koku  of  the  dog  hour,  which  means  that  the  sun 
enters  Aries  at  that  instant.  The  aln^anac  also  gives  the  time  of 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting  and  the  lengths  of  day  and  night,  in 
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terras  of  koku  taken  as  parts  of  one  day,  on  the  day  ot  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Setsu,  In  the  almanac  for  the  ist  year  of 
Kokwa  (1844  A.  D.),  the  indication  of  time  by  means  of  the 
twelve  terrestrial  branches  was  finally  dispensed  with,  and  the 
number  showing  the  strokes  of  the  bell  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced.  In  the  almanac  for  the  7th  year  of  Meiji  (1874 
A.  D.),  the  Europten  division  of  time  into  twenty-four  hours,  of 
hours  into  minutes,  of  minutes  into  seconds,  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced. 

Now,  the  Jikkan  (t\  e.,  the  ten  heavenly  branches)  and  the 
Juniski  (f*.  ^.,  the  twelve  terrestrial  branches),  which  go  to  make  up 
the  sexagenary  cycle,  are  both  of  them  clearly  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  their  first  use  in  our  country  in  fixing  dates  is  coeval  with  the 
advent  of  the  Chinese  calendar  itself.  A  discussion  on  their 
antiquity  in  China  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Chalmers'  contribution  to 
Dr.  Legge's  Chinese  Classics. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  lunar  months  of  29  and  30 
days  in  a  given  lunar  year,  as  actually  employed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  is  too  tedious  to  be  explained 
in  this  place.  It  is  now  the  work  of  a  minute ;  for  by  taking  the 
figures  for  the  new  moon  on  page  fcXII  for  each  month  in  the 
British  Nuuiical  AlmanaCy  adding  to  them  9  hours,  the  *  standard 
time '  for  Japan,  and  converting  the  sum  into  civil  time  by  a  well- 
known  rule,  we  shall  obtain  the  time  of  the  new  moon  for  our 
country.  It  will  then  turn  out  that  the  interval  of  two  successive 
new  moons  is  either  29  or  30  days,  and  by  carrying  the  process 
fer  enough,  the  distribution  of  the  long  and  short  months  in  a 
given  lunar  year  will  at  once  be  known.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Natiiical  Almaytac  for   two   consecutive  years   is   required  in 
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determining  the  length  of  each  month  of  a  lunar  year,  since  a 
lunar  year  stretches  over  two  solar  years. 

The  method  of  intercalating  a  lunar  month  can  generally  be 
explained  thus :  that  month  is  made  intercalary  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  commencement  of  a  chuki.  Now,  out  of  the 
Ntjushi'Selsu  (/.  e.,  the  twenty-four  solar  terms)  taken  in  order, 
beginning  with  Risskun^  all  the  even  ones  are  known  as  chuki ; 
namely,  Vsuiy  Shumbun,  Kokuu^  Skoman,  Geshi,  Taisho,  ShoskOy 
Shubunt  Soko,  Shoseisu,  Tdji^  and  Taikan ;  the  rest,  that  is,  the 
odd  ones,  are  called  kisetsu.  Generally  speaking,  the  commence- 
ment of  two  solar  terms  is  found  in  one  lunar  month.  Thus,  in 
the  almanac  for  the  12th  year  of  Meiji  (1879  A-  ^0*  'Seimei  sxid 
Kokuu  respectively  begin  on  the  14th  and  the  29th  of  the  3rd 
moon,  corresponding  to  the  5th  and  20th  of  April.  The  next 
moon  of  the  year  is  intercalary,  for  it  contains  the  commencement 
of  but  one  solar  term  that  is  not  chuki.  In  fact,  the  only  solar 
term  that  has  its  beginning  in  it  is  Rikka,  which  is  a  kiselsfiy  and 
it  begins  on  the  i6th  of  the  intercalary  3rd  moon,  corresponding 
to  the  6th  of  May.  Again,  in  the  13th  year  of  Meiji  (1880  A.D.), 
only  one  solar  term  has  its  commencement  in  the  5th  moon ;  that 
is,  Geshi  begins  on  the  I4|}^  of  the  moon,  corresponding  to  the 
2ist  of  June.  It  is,  however,  a  chuki,  so  that  the  moon  in 
question  is  not  intercalary.  Now,  seven  intercalary  months  are 
generally  found  in  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  table : — 
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From  the  above  table  we  see  that,  when  there  is  an  intercalary 
moon  in  a  lunar  year,  its  New  Year's  Day  always  happens  in 
January,  with  this  exception,  that  it  might  occur  in  the  second 
February,  when  New  Year's  Day  occurs  in  February  for  four 
consecutive  solar  years.  The  length  of  an  ordinary  lunar  year  is 
either  354  or  355  days,  but  it  may  rarely  be  353  days,  as  it  was 
with  the  1st  year  of  Kyoyen  (1744  A.D.).  The  length  of  a  lunar 
year  containing  an  intercalary  month  is  either  383  or  384  days. 

The  celebration  of  what  is  known  as  *Sa^/i2/i/o/i  had  often  to 
do  with  the  length  of  a  lunar  month.  Now  by  Sakutantbji  is 
meant  the  coming  on  of  the  winter  solstice  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
nth  moon.  According  to  "  Shoku-Nihongi,"  the  event  was  first 
celebrated  in  the  3rd  year  of  Yenryaku  (784  A.D.),  as  such  a 
coincidence  actually  occurred.  Subsequent  to  that  year,  the 
^<2ittt/iw/4// happened  in  the  22nd  year  of  Yenryaku  (803  A.  D.), 
the  13th  year  of  Konin  (822  A.D.),  the  8th  year  of  Showa  (841 
A.D.),  the  2nd  year  of  J6kwan  (860  A.D.),  when  it  was  artificially 
brought  about  in  the  following  manner.  In  that  year  the  winter 
solstice  fell  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  nth  moon,  and  the  preceding 
loth  moon  was  an  intercalary  one  of  29  days.  But  by  adding  an 
extra  day  to  this  moon  at  the  expense  of  the  ist  day  of  the  nth 
moon,  thus  making  it  a  moon  of  30  days,  the  2nd  day  of  the  nth 
moon  was  in  consequence  reckoned  as  the  ist  day  of  the  same 
moon.  Thus,  by  this  adjustment,  the  winter  solstice  was  in  this 
instance  made  to  fall  on  the  ist  day  of  the  nth  moon.  The  bxx 
is  detailed  in  one  of  the  classical  annals  called  "  Sandai-jitsuroku. " 
Such  a  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  subsequent  periods.  Frona 
Jokwan  till  the  present  year,  the  Sakuianibji  has  happened  about 
forty-five  times,  either  naturally  or  by  adjustment,  the  last  one 
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before  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  being  in  the  3rd 
year  of  Meiji  (1870  A.  D.),  but  scarcely  any  notice  has  of  recent 
years  been  taken  of  the  event  to  which  so  much  importance  was 
attached  in  times  of  old.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  in  this 
connection  that  one  occurred  in  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900 
A.  D.),  it  being  thus  far  the  first  and  last  since  the  advent  of  the 
Gregorian  reckoning  in  our  country. 

Now,  space  forbids  rae  to  dwell  on  the  nature  and  usages  of 
such  days  as  Higan,  Hangesho,  Shanichi^  Doyb,  etc.  For  the 
elucidation  of  such  matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  called 
Junkwanreki,  from  the  pen  of  Koizumi  Shotaku.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, mention  the  way  they  are  inserted  in  the  current  almanacs. 
Higan  is  placed  on  the  3rd  day  before  the  beginning  of  Shumbun 
and  Shubun  respectively  (that  is,  it  happens  on  the  3rd  day  before 
the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  again  on  the  3rd  day  before  the 
Autumnal  Equinox).  Thus,  when  Shumbun  happens  on  the  21st 
day  of  March,  as  it  actually  did  fast  spring,  Higan  occurs  on  the 
18th, 

Hangeshb  is  placed  on  the  loth  day  after  G^s^i  (that  is,  the 
Summer  Solstice),  when  the  latter  begins  before  1 2  o'clock  noon 
on  the  day  of  its  occurrence;  but  Hangesho  is  placed  on  the  i  ith 
day  after  Geshi,  when  the  latter  begins  after  1 2  o'clock  noon  on 
the  day  of  its  commencement.  Thus,  in  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji 
(1900  A.D.),  Geshi  began  (that  is,  the  sun  entered  Cancer)  at 
6h.  39m.  A.  M.  on  the  22nd  day  of  June,  so  that  Hangesho 
happened  on  the  2nd  day  of  July.  .  But  in  the  current  year,  Geshi 
will  begin  at  6h.  15m.  P.  M.  22nd  June,  so  that  Hangesho  m\\ 
happen  on  the  3rd  day  of  July. 

Shanichi  is  placed  ^n  the  nearest  day  of  isuchinoye   either 
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before  or  after  the  commencement  of  Shumbun  and  Shubun 
respectively.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  nearest  days  of 
tsuchinoye  occur  on  the  same  number  of  days  both  before  and  after 
the  beginning  of  either  Shumbun  or  Shubun,  In  that  case  the 
time  of  its  commencement  is  necessarily  taken  into  account. 
When  it  begins  in  the  morning,  the  nearest  day  of  tsuchinoye 
before  its  beginning  is  taken  up ;  when  it  begins  in  the  afternoon, 
that  after  its  beginning  is  made  available.  Thus,  in  the  14th  year 
of  Meiji  (188 1  A.D.),  the  vernal  equinox  commenced  at  8h.  32m. 
39  s.  P.M.  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  and  the  i6th  and  the  25th 
days  of  the  month  were  the  days  of  tsuchinoye  nearest  to  the 
equinox.  As  the  latter  began  in  the  afternoon,  the  25th  of  the 
month  was  made  Shanichi.  The  same  thing  happened  last  springs, 
as  will  be  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  proper  page  of  the  current 
almanac. 

Doyo  is  now  calculated  from  the  sun's  Ipngitude.  When  it 
reaches  297®,  27°,  117°,  and  207°,  those  respective  instants  are 
the  beginnings  of  the  Doyo  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

N.  Sakuma. 


N.  B. 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  of  time  reckonings  in  Japan, 
Bramsen's  "Chronological  Tables"  are,  of  course,  invaluable;  but 
they  are,  unfortunately,  not  easily  accessible. 

E.  W.  C. 
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A  CHINESE  REFUGEE  OF 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY 

Ernest  W.  Clement,  M.A. 


In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  April  8,  1896,  upon 
the  subject,  "Chinese  Refugees  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 
Mito/*  the  writer  referred  in  notes  *  to  other  Chinese  refugees  who 
found  refuge  about  that  time  in  various  localities  of  Japan.  One 
of  these  was  called  Tai  Ryu  [RSI,  or  Tai  Man  Ko  C■lft2^],  who 
was  both  a  priest  and  a  physician.  In  that  paper  allusion  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  a  stone  monument  had  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  pupils  of  his,  at  Kawagoye,  near  Tokyo. 

'  In  January  of  this  year  [1902],  after  instituting  more 
particular  inquiries  about  this  matter,  and  ascertaining  that  the 
monument  was  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  known  as  Heirinji, 
between  Tokyo  and  Kawagoye,  we  started  out  in  company  with 
a  Japanese  friend  to  find  the  place.  It  turned  out  to  be  in 
Nobitome  Village,  Niikura  County,  of  the  Province  of  Musashi, 
and  the  Saitama  Prefecture.  The  temple  is  situated  on  a  little 
knoll  called  Kimp6zan,|  about  half  a  mile  off  the  main  road  to 
Kawagoye,  and  about  6  ri  from  Tokyo. 

•  T.  A.  S.  J^  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  27,  28,  38.        t  i>ce  Note  A, 
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We  found  here,  not  only  the  aforesaid  monument,  but  also 
many  relics,  of  Tai  Man  Ko.  It  is  true  that  the  monument  was 
first  erected  at  Kawagoye ;  but  it  did  not  then,  and  does  not  now, 
mark  the  place  of  his  burial ;  it  is  only  an  honorary  monument, 
a  cenotaph,  and  the  place  of  interment  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  monument  is  of  wood,  black  lacquered,  and  about  5  feet  high 
and  4  feet  wide;  the  inscription  thereon  is  to  the  following 
purport  *  : — 

Epitaph  on  the  Monument  of  the  Independent  Zen  Teacher. 
By  Kogentai  [S^tSl,  disciple. 

The  teacher  was  bom  at  Ninwa  [t:ft],  Koshu  [ft  mj,  China. 
His  &ther  was  an  ofiicial  and  known  as  a  man  of  good  deeds. 
His  mother  was  a  Ching  tWl.  Seven  children  were  bom  to 
them  ;  and  the  last  was  the  teacher.  His  birth  took  place  on  the 
19th   day  of  the   2nd  month   of  the— year  of  Manreki   [A.  D. 

i595(?)]- 

The  child  was  bright  by  nature  and  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory ;  so  that  he  could  repeat  whatever  he  had  once  glanced  at 
in  a  book.  Though  he  was  sent  to  school  when  very  young,  he 
had  very  little  inclination  to  write  compositions,  (a  task  which 
constituted  the  chief  pursuit  of  students  in  those  days). 

When  he  was  grown  up,  he  wandereil  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  searching  for  beautiful  mountains  and  clear  streams 
and  other  sublime  scenery  worthy  of  admiration.  When  he  was 
30  years  old,  he  had  not  yet  written  a  verse.  One  day  a  friend 
of  his  urged  him  to  compose  a  poem.  Then,  to  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  all   present,  he  spoke  out,  off  hand,  a  fine 

•  Translated  by  Trof.  Y.  Chil>a,  of  Duncan  Academy,  Tokyo. 
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rhyme.  After  this  he  was  always  ready  to  write  poetry  whenever 
a  subject  was  suggested  to  him.  His  productions  came  out 
spontaneously  and  showed  perfect  originality. 

Previous  to  this  an  important  political  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  own  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  Ming  dynasty  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  Shing.  He  could  scarcely  b6ar  to  enjoy 
life  under  the  latter  government,  thinking  that  it  was  an  awful 
thing  and  a  disgrace  to  serve  two  masters ;  and  this  caused  him 
a  heartfelt  desire  to  leave  that  country  and  come  over  to  our 
country.  As  a  boat  was  leaving  for  Japan,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  came  to  Nagasaki.  This  was  on  the  2nd  day  of  the 
3rd  month  in  the  2nd  year  of  Showo  [A.  D.  1645]. 

In  this  city  he  met  Fusho  [#!ffi],  a  Buddhist  priest  of  wide 
learning,  who  had  been  invited  from  China  as  a  religious  teacher. 
The  teacher  [Tai  Man  Ko]  was  not  a  litde  impressed  by  the  priest 
and  listened  with  unusual  interest  to  his  teaching.  At  last  he  was 
converted  from  Confucianism  to  Buddhism.  He  changed  his 
name  to  £ki  [^  1  and  sumamed  himself  Dokuriisu  Tenka  Ichikan- 

He  was  a  man  of  unfettered  disposition  ;  he  was  an  extensive 
reader,  especially  of  rehgious  books,  and  soon  became  known  to 
the  world.  He  entered  a  monastery  and  was  there  made  a  scribe. 
During  the  ist  year  of  Manji  [1658],  he  came  with  the  priest  to 
the  capital.  The  reputation  of  his  learning  and  virtue  became 
known  among  the  high  officials  and  noblemen,  so  that  some  tried 
to  secure  him  for  a  teacher. 

During  the  2nd  year  of  Manji  [1659J  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Nagasaki  on  account  of  illness.  Having  recovered  from  this 
sickness,  he  began  a  pilgrimage  all  over  the  country.     Wherever 

/ 
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he  went,  he  gave  medicine  and  drove  away  diseases.  The  people 
called  him  "  divine." 

He  excelled  in  penmanship.  His  style  of  writing  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  ancient  standards  in  penmanship :  and  his 
ideographs  made  a  wonderful  impression  upon  those  who  looked 
at  them.  To  get  a  piece  of  paper  containing  his  writing,  or  even 
a  single  character,  was  considered  the  same  as  to  obtain  a  precious 
jewel  or  treasure. 

A  few  years  later,  his  teacher  Fusho  died ;  and  he  came  over 
to  the  capital  again.  Soon  afterward,  he  was  made  the  priest  of 
Kimpoji,  which  was  called  Heirin,  a  Buddhist  temple  ten  ri  out 
of  the  city.  This  temple  had  been  established  by  Nobutsuna 
Minamoto,  the  Lord  of  Izu.  When  he  came  to  this  temple,  he 
opened  up  the  country,  drew  water  from  the  Tama  River  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people,  and  added  elegant  buildings.  He 
went  around  the  neighboring  country,  teaching  the  people  and 
comforting  them. 

He  had  not  forgotten  his  own  country,  and  would  often  write 
out,  with  indignation,  treatises  denouncing  the  great  crime  of  the 
Shing  dynasty,  and  sympathizing  with  his  own  people,  who  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  calamity  which  had  befallen  them. 
May  we  not  call  him  one  faithful  to  his  own  country  and  a  true 
disciple  of  Buddha  ? 

He  died  in  the   12th  year  of  Kwambun  [167 2 J  at  the  age 

of  'J 'J, 
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Note  A. 

Kimpozan  Heirinji  [^Bllll^^^],  also  called  Yoshinin 
tS«C^  Va,  which  is  located  about  8  cM  east  of  the  Nobitome  Road, 
belongs  to  the  Zen  Sect.  This  temple  was  opened  in  the  ist 
year  of  K6w6  [1389]  by  the  great  priest,  Sekihitsu  Zenkyti. 
The  temple  was  originally  built  in  Iwatsuki  Village,  between 
Omiya  and  Kasukabe,  but  it  was  moved  to  this  place  in  the 
3rd  year  of  Kwambun  [1663].  There  are  four  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  temple.  One  of  them  is  called  Taikeido  [ftStS], 
which  contains  an  image  of  Kwannon,*  i  foot  and  2  or  3  inches 
tall,  dressed  in  white,  which  was  worshipped  by  Tai  Man  K6,  and 
a  wooden  statue  of  the  latter.  There  is  also  a  wooden  tablet  with 
the  following  inscription  :  Min  {no")  Dokuriisu  Eki  Zen'ihi  Kwakui,\ 
which  seems  to  have  been  only  an  honorary  appellation. 


*  This  had  been  stolen  just  a  little  while  before  our  visit. 
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NOTF,   B. 

I  have  recently  been  so  fortunate  as  to  run  across  a  small 
photograph  of  Mitsukuni  (Giko),  the  3rd  Tokugawa  Prince  of 
Mito,  who  was  the  p)atron  of  learning  and  gave  several  Chinese 
refugees  a  shelter  in  his  clan.  For  information  concerning  this 
Japanese  Maecenas,  see  papers  on  "The  Tokugawa  Princes  of 
Mito"  (Vol.  XVIII.  Part  i),  "The  Mito  Civil  War"  (Vol.  XIX, 
Part  2),  "Chinese  Refugees  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Mito" 
(Vol.  XXIV),  and  "Instructions  of  a  Mito  Prince  to  His  Re- 
tainers" (Vol.  XXVII).  The  above-mentioned  photograph  is 
here  reproduced : — 


MlTSL'KUNi    [GlKo] 
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Supplement 


Part  I,  June,  1887     

"     2,  September,  1887 

Part  I,  February,  1888    

**    2,  July,  1888      < 

•«     3,  May,  1889     

Part  1,  April,  1889 

••    2,  October,  1889      

Part  I,  April,  1890 

"     2,  October,  1890       

Part  I,  March,  1891 ... 

'•     2,  May,  1891      % 

"     3,  October,  1891       ...     : 

Part  I,  June,  1892 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Aral  Hakuseki  is  representative  of  th^  bist  of  old  Japan. 
He  was  scholar,  poet,  historian,  economist,  moralist  and 
statesman.  He  wrote  many  books,  and  left  many  un- 
published MSS.  at  his  death,  among  others  one  called 
*'  Hyo-chu-ori-taku-shiba-no-ki.  This  was  written  strictly 
for  his  own  family  and  was  left  unpublished  until  a  few 
years  since,  when  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time. 

It  Is  an  account  of  his  life,  and  gives  a  fairly  complete 
account  of  his  family,  youth,  education,  early  struggles, 
together  with  his  later  .successes  and  his  labors  in  the  court  of 
the  Shogun.  It  tells  its  own  story 'with  sufficient  clearness, 
needing  little  supplement  or  introduction,  and  it  has  its 
value  as  giving  us  perhaps  the  most  vivid  picture  of  old 
Japan  obtainable,  a  picture  of  the  real  Japan  and  not  the 
fancied  land  of  travellers  and  poets  and  foreigners.  It 
would  be  difficult,  possibly,  to  match  it  as  a  bit  of  history, 
not  necessarily  that  all  its  statements  are  correct,  but  as 
giving  us  an  insight  into  the  centn:  of  Japanese  life  and 
power. 

Arai  as  he  tells  us,  was  from  an  unfortunate  family  and 
only  after  much  labor  and  some  adventures  did  he  surmount 
his  early  difficulties.  He  finally  became  the  official  scholar 
to  the  Shdgun  himself  and  made  his  position  one  of  un- 
rivalled influence.  He  was  the  court  preacher,  if  we  may 
so  use  the  term,  (though  of  course  there  was  no  hint  of  the 
priest  in  his  position  or  character),  or  the  philosopher  at 
court,  and  he   used   his   position   so   that   without    legal 
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authority  he  yet  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Shogun  and  through  him  ruled  the  empire. 

Three  ideas  appear  to  have  governed  him,  (i)  The  re- 
formation of  abuses,  (2)  The  reformation  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Shogun^s  court  and,  (3)  The  exaltation  of 
the  Shdgun's  power.  A  few  remarks  may  help  to  an 
understanding  of  these  three  departments  of  his  activity  as 
the  story  is  filled  with  these  endeavors. 

The  Shogun  leyasu  had  eleven  children.  The  first  died 
young.  The  second  was  adopted  by  Hideyoshi,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  ruined  and  miserably  destroyed  after 
Hideyoshi's  death.  The  third  was  the  heir  and  successor, 
Hidctada.  The  eighth,  tenth  and  eleventh  sons  of  leyasu 
were  made  daimyo  of  Owari,  Kii  and  Mito  res[3ectively 
with  the  provision  that  should  the  direct  line  fail  a  Shogun 
should  be  chosen  from  dne  of  these  houses.  Hidetada  was 
succeeded  in  16?  3  by  his  son  lemitsu,  and  he  by  his  son 
letsuna  in  165 1.  He  left  no  son  and  was  succeeded  in  1680 
by  his  brother,  Tsunayoshi.  He  died  in  1709  without  a 
son  to  succeed  him  and  was  followed  by  his  nephew,  Lord 
Kofu,  lenori,  the  son  of  the  second  son  of  lemitsu  Tsuna- 
shige.  This  sixth  Shogun  died  in  171 2  leaving  a  sickly 
infant  as  heir,  letsugu,  who  died  in  June  171 5.  With  him 
the  line  of  Hidetada  became  extinct  and  the  next  Shogun 
was  from  the  house  of  Kii  descended  from  the  tenth  son  of 
leyasu.  It  was  during  the  brief  reigns  of  the  sixth  and  the 
seventh  Shogun  that  Arai  Hakuseki  was  in  public  life. 

The  fifth  Shogun  was  at  once  a  strict  and  superstitious 
Buddhist  a  and  a  great  patron  of  the  Chinese  philosophy. 
He  lectured  on  the  Dai  Gaku  to  daimyo  and  priests,  and 
greatly  stimulated  learning  throughout  the  Empire.  But  in 
his  later  years  at  any  rate  he  was  far  from  following  the 
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precepts  of  the  moralists,  and  it  was  his  misconduct  which 
made  necessary  the  reforms  instituted  by  his  successor. 
Tsunaycshi  seized  maidens  who  struck  his  fancy  and  then 
put  them  in  strict  ward  during  life.  He  had  moreover  ten 
boys  at  the  castle  and  twenty  more  in  a  separate  ya$hiki. 
Among  them  were  three  daiinyo  and  three  relatives  of  the 
Emperor.  They  were  kept  under  the  strictest  rule,  and 
permitted  no  communication  with  their  families.  (See  Toku- 
gawa  Ju-go  Daishi  vol.  6  pp.  245  f ) 

With  personal  profligacy  naturally  was  combined  admini- 
strative looseness.  The  finances  became  involved  as 
expenditures  greatly  exceeded  receipts,  and  as  official  waste 
and  corruptiou  were  everywhere.  The  coinage  was  re- 
peatedly debased,  daimyo  were  moved  from  fief  to  fief  for 
the  sake  of  extortion,  and  the  taxes  were  greatly  increased. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  a  merciless  law  was  en- 
acted in  the  name  of  religion.  The  Shogun  was  the 
persecutor  of  Christians  but  also  in  the  name  of  Buddha  he 
became  the  merciless  protector  of  animals.  For  example, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  Shogun's  kitchen  was  banished 
to  an  island  because  a  cat  fell  in  the  well,  and  this  not 
because  the  well  was  defiled  but  because  the  cat  died.  A 
guard  threw  a  stone  at  a  pigeon  on  a  roof,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  and  the  officers  of  his  company  were  imprisoned 
at  home.  A  samurai  disregarded  the  eighth  day,  and 
killed  a  tsubame.  He  was  put  to  death  and  a  comrade  was 
banished.  A  samurai  /latamoto  about  the  same  time  had 
his  allowance  reduced  one  half  because  he  killed  a  wholly 
unarmed  merchant,  (Ju-go  Dai  Shi  vol.  vi  pp.  12  ff.),  thus 
showing  the   values   respectively   of  a  bird   and   a   man. 

A  tax  was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  dogs  of  three  bu  on 
each  house.     Gcnroku  ninth  year  was  a  "  dog  "  year,  and 
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the  Shogun  had  been  born  in  a  "  dog  "  year,  and  so  a  priest 
of  the  Goji-in  (Koishikawa)  instigated  a  law  which  was  well 
in  accord  with  the  feelings  <3f  the  Shogun.  Outside  of 
Kandabashi  a  fine  temple  was  built,  promising  long  life  if 
pity  were  had  for  dogs,  and  commanding  that  other  animals 
be  cared  for.  But  the  dog  law  was  especially  troublesome. 
If  one  were  found  wound  jd  it  was  to  be  tenderly  cared  for 
until  officials  were  called  and  came  to  attend  to  it.  When 
dogs  were  bom,  the  same  officials  were  to  be  summoned 
that  they  might  right  write  down  the  number  of  pups  and 
the  color  of  the  hair  of  each.  A  vacant  nagaya  was  fitted 
with  new  mats,  futon  and  blankets,  and  doctors  were  pro- 
vided. These  doctors  were  to  receive  the  honois  given  the 
Shdgun's  own  physician.  They  went  abroad  with  six  atten- 
dants to  feel  a  dog's  pulse  and  administer  physic.  Much 
expense  was  incurred,  as  the  streets  had  to  be  cleaned  for 
the  passage  of  these  officials.  If  one  wounded  a  dog  he 
was  arrested  at  once,  tied,  and  put  in  prison.  Hundreds 
were  put  in  prison  for  killing  dogs  accidentaHy,  and  many 
were  beheaded  that  their  heads  filled  thirty  taru,  casks. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  notices  posted  in  the  streets : — 

**Oboe!  Honjo  Aioicho  Sanchome,  lichibei,  apprentice 
of  the  carpenter  Zenjiro,  murderer  of  a  dog,  by  cutting  itl 

Tlie  young  daughter,  Shimo,  of  the  plasterer  Kabeye,  of 
Honjo,  Aioicho  Nichome,  has  informed  concerning  the 
above  and  as  the  facts  were  as  stated  she  is  given  fifty  gold 
ryd  as  reward." 

Ichibei  was  put  to  death.     (1.  c.  pp.  124  ff.) 

The  Japanese  historian  sums  up  the  situation  thus.  "  That 
such  a  deteriorated  government  did  not  find  anyone  to  lead  a 
rebellion  when  men's  minds  were  full  of  it,  was  owing  to  the 
transmitted  virtue  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Tokugawa  family." 
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In  part  we  should  say  because  the  fifth  Shogun  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  sixth  who  under  the  tuition  of  Arai 
Hakuseki  began  a  reformation  without  delay.  This  con- 
dition of  the  government  must  be  remembered  if  we  arc  to 
appreciate  the  labors  Arai  undertook. 

The  Shogun  had  a  council  .of  state  composed  of  elders, 
but  the  fifth  Shogun  was  really  governed  by  a  confidential 
servant  named  Kippu.  This  man  was  of  the  worst  reputa^ 
tion  and  stood  between  the  Shogun  and  all  others.  His 
official  position  was  adjutant.  He  was  followed  in  the 
following  reigns  by  another  adjutant  named  2^mbo.  He 
had  been  the  play"mate  of  Lord  Kofu  and  understood  him 
perfectly.  After  Lord  Kofu  became  Shogun,  Zembo  was 
consulted  as  to  everything.  He  stood  between  the  Council 
and  the  Shogun.  The  Councillors  were  weak  men  and 
deficient  in  intelligence  and  Zembo,  so  Arai  Hakitseki  says, 
had  trouble  in  making  clear  the  simplest  matters  to  tliem. 
The  Council  met  every  day  but  only  received  the  Shogun *s 
orders  and  knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  state.  They 
feared  the  Shogun's  wisdom,  and  Zembo  privately  met  with 
them,  coached  them,  and  prepared  them  for  interviews. 
Zembo  was  so  constant  in  attendance  that  he  went  home 
only  three  or  five  times  a  year,  and  after  the  infant  became 
Shdgun  he  did  not  go  home  at  all.  Arai  further  says  of 
Zembo  that  he  had  "  had  no  time  for  study  but  was  of  very 
fine  natural  parts.  He  satisfied  everyone  and  made  no  erroris. 
He  was  much  criticised  without  reason  as  carrying  on  the 
government  himself.  But  that  was  even  said  of  me,  though 
I  had  no  power  at  all,  and  could  only  state  my  views." 

But  though  Arai  had  no  power  at  all  and  could  only  state 
his  views,  still  that  was  enoi^h.  As  we  may  judge  from 
Aral's  own  words  above,  Zembo  was  his  friend,  and  none 
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^Cttuld  be  Aral's  friend  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  had 
llie  intensity  of  a  Puritan.  He  was  a  Confucianist  of  tlie 
orthodox  school  of  Chuhi,  though  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
-first  interested  in  philosophy  by  the  Okina  Mondo,  a  book 
written  by  a  Japanese  follower  of  the  idealist  Wang  Show- 
jen,  and  strenuously  sought  to  carry  out  the  Confucian 
theory  in  private  and  public  life.  He  not  only  studied  the 
ancient  classics  reverently  but  he  adopted  them  as  his  rule 
of  life,  and  made  them  the  final  authority  in  matters  of  law 
and  politics.  To  him,  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  found 
in  the  government  was  a  sacred  trust,  and  life  itself  he 
counted  not  dear  compared  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
ts^^k-' iiNor  did  he  spare  the  Sh5gun  himself,  but  unhesita- 
tingly rebuked  him  when  his  conduct  failed  to  conform  to 
.precept.  We  can  understand  Arai*s  conduct  only  as  we  think 
ofjhim  not  as  the  politician,  or  merely  as  the  states-man, 
but  as  the  Qioralist  whose  theories  of  law  and  government 
were  rendered  sacred  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion*. 
•  The  same  interest  led  him  to  seek  a  reconstruction  of  the 
tites  and  ceremonies.  It  is  almost  unthinkable,  to  us,  how 
great  a  place  the  strict  performance  of  tba  various  rites  had 
in  the  mind  of  the  followers  of  the  Chinese  sage.  But  to 
Arai  the  correct  performance  of  these  many  and  onerous 
functions,  was  directly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
state  itself,  so  that  a  question  of  precedence,  the  style  of  one's 
robes,  the  fashion  of  a  box  used,  the  precise  determination 
of  some  ancient  custom,  was  worthy  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  a  statesman  and  a  scholar.  Dead  as  are  these 
questions  to  us,  still  in  one  instance  at  least  Arai  argues  his 
case  so  as  to  make  the  human  interest  involved  apparent.  * 


*pp."  68  flf.' below,  roj  ff. 
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The  questions  of  ceremony  when  foreign  nations  were 
concerned  assumed  a  portentous  aspect.  The  debates  with 
the  Korean  embassy  and  the  long  struggle  on  point  after 
point  of  etiquette  were  really  the  outward  sign  ot  Arai's 
purpose  that  the  Shogun  should  be  treated  as  the  full  equal 
of  the  Korean  king,  and  that  his  subordination  to  the 
Emperor  should  in  no  wise  be  recognised.  Arai  would  not 
admit  by  so  much  as  the  failure  to  erase  ia  stroke  of  a  pen 
that  his  lord  was  less  in  position  than  the  king  of  Korea.  * 

This  contention  it  is,  perhaps,  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  Ai-ai  sought  to  make  the  Shdgyn  supreme  and 
that  he  contemplated  the  dethroning  of  the  Emperor. 
Whether  there  is  independent  evidence  of  this  I  dd  not 
know,  but  to  an  obtuse  foreigner  the  autobiography  appears 
to  give  its  weight  against  such  belief.  It  is  true  that  Arai 
did  not  believe  in  the  Shinto  legends,  which  he  rationalized 
to  suit  his  own  fancy,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  any 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  nominal  ruler  in  Kyotp. 
Moreover  as  a  Confucianist  he  held  doubtless  that  an  un- 
worthy Son  of  Heaven  might  be  dethroned,  and  that  he 
only  is  true  king  who  proves  his  right  to  rule. 

Arai  has  been  severely  criticised,  not  always  it  would 
seem  with  justice.  Thus  a  writer  in  the  Shikai  (Meiji^-  i26th 
year  4th  month,)  says  of  him,  "  He  was  by  nature  too 
severe.  He  was  too  set  in  his  purpose  and  determined  to 
carry  out  his  plans  even  when  shown  to  be  wrong.  He  was 
narrow  minded  and  very  suspicious  of  others.  He  really 
reviled  Hayashi  who  was  his  elder.     He  was  a  man  who 


*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  title  Tai  Kun,  thought  too  pretentious  foj 
the  .Shogun  by  our  foreign  historians  of  Japan,  was  rejected  by  Arai  as 
beneath  the  Shogun*s  dignity. 
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might  have  fomented  rebellion  through  ambition,  had  not 
his  desires  been  met  through  his  employment  by  the 
Sbogua.  As  a  historian,  judged  by  modern  methods^  he 
made,  statements  without  sufficient  proof.  His  economics 
were  too  much  influenced  by  his  desire  to  u{diold  gold. 
His  books  on  philosophy  are  like  mere  tables  and  he  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  mcHJel  of  virtue/' 

Judged  by  this  book,  that  is  far  too  severe  a  judgment.^ 
We  should  not  claim  him  perhaps  as  a  model  of  virtue,  but, 
by  this  account  of  his  purposes  and  deeds  we  may  we  think, 
give  him  a  high  place  among  the  worthies  of  old  Japan. 
And  if  we  are  to  jui^e  htm  by  Occidental  standards  even 
in  his  own  century,  it  would  be  &r  easier  to  find  statesmen 
and  philosophers  in  European  courts  who  were  his  inferiors, 
than  to  find  those  who  surpassed  him  in  righteousness  and 
fidelity  to  principle. 

Nor  does  he  appear  narrow  minded  or  bigoted.  His  in- 
terview with  Fere  Sidotti  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
Shogun  in  belialf  of  the  imprisoned  missionary  show  at 
least  an  unusual  ability  to  take  broad  and  fair  minded  views 
of  men  and  things.  * 

His  editor,  the  historian  Naito  Qiiso,  quotes  with  ap- 
proval Aral's  owx^  words  on  his  retirement  from  office  as 
giving  evidence  of  the  man's  true  spirit,  and  to  us  too  these 
final  words  seem  the  expression  of  sincerity,  and  to  bear 
the  marks  of  truth.  "  As  you  know,  by  my  own  exertions 
I  rose  from  an  obscure  position  to  a  place  quite  beyond Jmy 
expectations.  Such  advance  is  not  common.  With  all 
modesty  I  may  say  that,  chosen  by  the  Shogun  to  be  his 
teacher,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  study  all  the  affairs  of  the 


•Sec    The   ChrysaathenMim  Vol  ii  pp.  390  flf.  and  Trans.   As.  Soc.  IX 
pU  ii. 
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empire.  For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  scarcely  known 
what  I  have  eaten,  and  I  have  been  ill  with  anxiety  night 
and  day,  nor  have  I  been  my  own  master.  With  the 
accession  of  the  young  Shogun  I  was  troubled  still  more, 
and  purposed  renewed  diligence  until  death.  But  it  was 
not  to  be ;  and  all  has  ended  like  a  dream.  So  men  think 
I  was  content,  but  am  disconsolate !  Not  so !  It  is  like  taking 
off  the  burden  from  a  feeble  horse  a$  he  stands  laden  for  a 
long  journey.  The  favors  of  the  present  Sh^un  are  double 
those  of  the  former.  Salary  and  rank  are  continued  and  I 
grow  old  in  peace.  But  let  none  think  me  ungrateful  to 
the  former  Shogun !  But  what  is  so  painful  as  the  attempt 
to  do  what  is  beyond  one's  powers?  For  the  last  few  years 
I  have  taken  no  nniedicihe,  enjoy  my  food,  and  grow  old  iii 
peace,  content  to"  leave  the  time  of  death  to  fatei  That 
tntnd  and  body  for  one  day  may  be  at  rest  is  the  highest 
aim.  N6  ple^ure  ekcels  that.  '* 
Aral  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  friend  Kyuso  Muro.  * 

N.  B.->^Tlu&  translation  has  been  prepared  for  the  societyT.under  many 
difficulties,  .and  at  a  distance^from  the. helps  essential^to^the^salisfactoiy 
performance  of  such  a  task.  This  disadvantage  however  has  been  more 
than  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  J.  H.  Gubbms  Esq.,  who  has  laid  me 
under  great  obligations  by  consenting  to  read  my  Ms.  ^critically  in 
advance. 

G.  W.  K 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 
700  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  U.S.  A. 

» Trans.  As.  Soc.  Vol.  XX  p.  25. 
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FOREWORD. 


When  men  of  old  had  something  to  say  they  gave  the 
gist  of  it  without  unnecessary  words.  So  spoke  my 
parents. 

When  father  was  seventy  five  years  old  he  was  at  death's 
door  with  fever,  but  no  one  dared  give  him  the  medicine  the 
doctor  prescribed  because  father  had  often  said : — "  Young 
folks  may  use  all  means  for  recovery  when  ill,  but  it  is 
wrong  for  aged  men  not  to  know  their  end,  and  to  die 
with  labored  breath  because  of  drugs.  "  However,  as  his 
suffering  was  frightful,  someone  put  the  ginseng  in  his 
ginger  soup  and  his  breath  came  strong  again  and  he 
recovered.  * 

Afterwards  mother  asked  him,  "  Why  did  you  turn 
away  your  face  and  keep  silent  ?"  And  he  replied  "  The 
pain  was  great,  but  I  had  never  shown  sigfns  of  suffering 
and  now  were  folks  to  see  my  agony  in  my  face  they  would 
think  me  changed ;  and  as  fever  causes  men  to  say  things 
they  do  not  mean  I  kept  silent." 

From  this  one  may  know  his  usual  manner.  We  scar- 
cely might  ask  about  necessary  things,  and  when  he  died 
I   had    many    questions    still    unanswered.      In    ordinary 

*  He  was  an  officer  of  ashigarn,  and  later  an  omihuke,  and  was  a 
strong  and  skillful  man.  Once  when  he  had  a  carbuncle  he  said  he  felt 
no  pain  and  so  the  doctor  thought  treatment  useless  bnt  his  wife  said 
"  He  never  admits  feeling  pain,  but  when  no  one  is  looking  he  turns  to 
the  wall  and  his  face  contracts.     Then  tlie  doctor  said,  "  I  can  treat  him". 
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matters  that  is  well,  but  silence  as  to  one's  family  causes 
grief.  Were  I  to  die  my  son  would  have  such  grief,  and 
so,  having  leisure,  I  write  as  things  occur  to  me  for  him 
and  not  for  the  public,  setting  down  everj'thing  in  a  bad 
style  full  of  repetitons. 

I  write  with  reverence  of  the  late  Shogun.  *  His 
af&irs  would  be  forgotten  sadly  should  I  not  write,  for 
none  else  knows  the  facts.  And  so  that  my  son  and 
grandson  may  not  fail  in  loyalty  and  filial  piety  I  make 
thb  record  of  the  late  Shogun's  extraordinary  kindness  and 
of  our  family's  laborious  rise  in  rank. 

I  took  up  my  pen  this  17th  November,  17 16. 
Minamoto  Kimiypshi  f  Retired  sixty  years  old. 

«  BUNSHOIN  the  6th  Shogun,  Ienobuk5. 

t  Aral  is  the  surname,  Hakuseki  the  nom-de-guerrty  Minamoto  the 
aristocratic  family  name,  and  Kimiyoshi  the  "true''  name.  Arai's  title 
was  ChikugD-n<hKamu 
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BOOK    I. 
IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


FATHER  AND  GRANDFATHER. 

When  four  years  old  father  lost  his  mother,  and  when 
nine  his  father  died.  He  knew  little  of  them.  Grand- 
father's name  was  Kageyu,  and  grandmother  was  the 
daughter  of  someone  named  Someya.  I  do  not  know 
their  native  place  but  both  died  in  the  village  Shimotsuma, 
in  the  province  of  Hitachi. 

Our  name  Arai  came  from  the  Minamoto*  family  of  the 
province  Kodzuke,  and  Someya  from  the  Fujiwara  family 
of  Sagami  province.  I  do  not  know  why  they  went  to 
Hitachi.  There  are  those  who  profess  to  know,  but  as 
father  died  without  telling  me  I  do  not  believe  them. 
He  told  me  that  grandfather  lost  his  estates  and  was 
concealed  by  his  farmers  for  a  while. 

His  eyes  were  large,  his  beard  heavy,  and  his  appearance 
stern.  His  hair  did  not  turn  grey  before  he  died.  He 
always  ate,  so  father's  old  nurse  told  him,  with  chopsticks 
which  he  took  from  a  highly  ornamented  lacquer  box, 
and  ader  eating  he  put  the  chopsticks  back  and  carefully 

*  The  Minamoto  family   was   in  3  branches — Seiwa  Genji,  Chini-no- 
Gcnji  and  Kai-no-Genji, 
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put  the  box  away.  In  some  battle  he  had  taken  a  good 
head,  and  when  he  showed  it  to  the  general  the  latter 
said, — **  You  must  be  tired,*'  and  passed  him  his  own  tray 
and  dinner,  giving  him  the  chopsticks.  But  father  heard 
the  story  when  so  young  that  he  did  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  general,  nor  what  battle  it  was. 

One  othqr  story  father  told  of  him, — When  an  old 
comrade  said  to  him,  *'  You  arc  contemptuous,"  grand- 
father replied,  "  Contempt  cannot  be  endured.  You  spoke 
in  jest  but  jests  invite  contempt." 

After  grandfather's  death  father's  adopted  brother  gave 
him  to  a  wealthy  man  whose  place  was  not  like  grand- 
father's but  was  full  of  servants,  guns,  bows  and  spears. 
This  man  loved  father  well,  but,  when  13  years  old,  father 
quarrelled  with  a  comrade  and  was  asked,  "  what  good  is 
there  in  arguing  with  one  who  does  not  know  his  place 
as  a  dependent  ?"  Father  did  not  understand  and,  as  there 
was  no  one  else,  asked  his  old  nurse.  She  told  him  not 
to  mind,  but  as  he  persisted  at  last  she  cried  and  said : — 
*'  Your  father  once  had  an  establishment  like  this  but 
though  he  remembered  regretfully  the  past  he  died  in 
peace.  This  man,  with  his  wealth,  might  adopt  any  one's 
son,  but  he  has  taken  you  and  loves  you  better  than  his 
own  child,  for  you  are  the  son  of  his  lord.  Obey  him 
like  a  father." 

When  father  heard  this  he  hated  his  adopted  brother, 
borrowed  some  pence  from  the  priest  his  teacher,  did  up 
his  clothes  and  wrapped  them  in  paper,  stuck  his  pence 
into  his  girdle,  put  on  his  sword  and  went  away.  After 
going  a  few  miles  he  met  the  postmen  from  Mito  who 
asked  him  to  join  them  and  told  him  so  young  a  lad  was 
in  danger  from  thieves  if  he  went  alone    to  Edo.      For 
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a  while  he  refused  to  answer  their  questions,  but  as  they 
were  very  kind,  and  put  him  on  the  horse  when  he  was 
tired,  at  last  he  told  them  about  himself.  So  they  cared 
for  him  in  Edo  and  found  him  enjployment.  Twenty  years 
after  father  returned  to  Shimotsuma  to  observe  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  father  s  death.  Of  father'i^  brothers 
three  were  dead,  and  the  survivor  told  him  that  the  second 
brother  had  deeply  mourned  him  and  made  unaviling 
search  for  him  in  Edo. 

Soon  this  remaining  brother  died  also,  and  father  had 
no  further  friends  in  Shimotsuma. 

Father's  youth  was  passed  in  the  period  soon  after  the 
wars,  when  men  were  chivalrous  and  righteous,  very  dif- 
ferent from  now.  He  wandered  about  until  he  was  thirty 
years  old  and  then  found  employment  with  the  KobUy 
Minamoto  Tsuchiya.* 

Three  foot  soldiers  who  were  accused  of  murder  and 
confined  in  the  arrow-room  above  the  gate  were  put  in 
his  charge.  He  accepted  this  position  on  condition  that 
the  swords  of  the  men  were  returned ;  and  when  this  was 
done  he  said.  *'  If  you  escape,  cut  off  my  head  and  take 
it  with  you.  I  cannot  fight  three  men.  My  sword  is 
useless."  So  he  wrapped  it  in  a  long  strip  of  cloth  and 
put  it  aside.  He  slept  and  ate  with  them  for  ten  days, 
when  they  were  acquitted.  But. they  were  dismissed  the 
service  as  they  had  suffered  in  reputation.  When  leaving 
they  said  to  father."  It  was  shameful  that  three  of  us 
were  put  in  charge  of  one  man  and  we  purposed  to  show 

*  Kobu — was  an  honorary  title  and  was  equivalent  to — Minister  in 
charge  of  Embankments.  Arai  always  calls  his  lord  by  this  title.  He  was 
a  hatamoio  dainty o  of  21.000  kol-Uy  and  his  estates  were  in  Kuniri  in 
Kururi  in  Kadzusa,  across  the  bay  from  Tokyo. 
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our  strength.  But  when  you  put  your  sword  aside  we 
felt  our  shame  would  be  increased  should  we  kill  an  un-* 
armed  man ;  nor  could  we  commit  suicide  without  an 
antagonist.  Then  we  planned  to  take  our  revenge  after 
our  release,  but  our  swords  were  restored  to  us  and  we 
can  still  enter  the  society  of  samurai.  Your  kindness 
has  taken  way  our  wrath  and  we  shall  not  forget  your 
sympathy. 

Soon  after,  father  was  promoted  and  given  permanent 
position  in  the  Kobu's  household.  Gradually  he  rose  to 
be  censor.* 

From  this  on  I  write  of  my  own  remembrance. 

Father's  life  followed  a  strict  and  Uninterrupted  routine. 
He  awoke  at  the  tiger  hour  (four  a.m.),  bathed  in  cold 
water  and  dressed  his  own.  hair.  In  very  cold  weather 
mother  wished  him  to  use  warm  water  but  he  would 
not  as  it  would  make  the  servants  trouble.  When  he  was 
past  seventy  fire  was  kept  in  the  foot  warmer  at  night, 
for  mother  suffered  from  the  cold,  and,  as  water  could  be 
heated  there  without  trouble  to  anyone,  he  used  hot  water. 

Father  and  mother  were  Buddhists  and  after  their  bath 
put  on  their  special  garments  and  worshipped  the  Buddhas. 
On  their  parent's  anniversaries  they  prepared  the  rice 
without  help  from  the  servants.  When  they  awakened 
before  dawn  they  sat  up  in  bed  and  silently  awaited  the 
day.     When  it  was  light  enough  to  see  they  arose. 

Father's  road  lay  to  the  north  but  he  always  went 
out  of  the  south  gate  and  turned  to  the  east.  Returning 
he  went  to  the  west  and  entered  by  the  north  gate.     His 


*  "  Grandfather  died  in  1609,  and  grandmother  in  1 604.     Father  was 
born  in  1602,  and  went  to  Edo  in  1 61 3.'' 
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sandals  had  iron  knobs  and  he  walked  with  resounding 
steps  giving  notice  of  his  approach.  All  knew  his  tread 
and  hushed  crying  children  at  the  sound.  * 

The  Kobu  went  year  by  year  to  his  estates  in  Modagori, 
province  of  Kadzusa,  spending  the  time  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twelfth  month  there.  On  his  return  he  would 
ask  father  for  the  news  and  be  told,  "There  is  none." 
After  some  years  he  said,  *'  How  is  this  1  Among  so 
many  samurai  surely  something  has  happened  these  years 
past!"  But  father  replied,  "  Great  matters  we  communicate 
to  you  at  once,  trifles  we  arrange  and  there  is  nothing 
to  tell/'  Thereafter,  when  the  Kobu  returned,  he  called 
father  and  told  him  the  happenings  in  Kadzusa  to  which 
father  listened  and  retired. 

In  the  autumn  of  1645,  the  Kobu  was  put  in  charge  at 
Siiruga,  and  in  his  stead  father  went  to  Kadzusa.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  he  was  summoned  in  haste  to  Suruga  to  look 
after  the  young  samurai  who  climbed  the  bamboo  fence  at 
night,  and  went  out  for  their  amusement,  not  heeding  the 
rebuke  of  the  offkials.  Father  wished  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dal of  punishments  for  such  offences,  so  he  set  up  four  or 
five  guard  houses  with  two  foot-soldiers  in  each  and  himself 
went  the  rounds  all  night.  This  wholly  put  a  stop  to  the 
offence. 

In  1647,  the  Kobu  was  put  in  charge  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  Nikko,  and  in  1649,  of  the  Osaka  casUe.  Father 
went  with  him  to  keep  the  young  samurai  in  order  en  route. 
So  he  did  not  sleep  at  all  at  night,  but  dozed  on  horseback 
in  the  day  time  or  when  the  company  halted.     He  suffered 


*  Not  to  lie  down  after  awaking,  to  walk  with  resounding  steps  and 
turn  to  the  east  on  leaving  his  gale  was  to  follow  the  classical  examples. 
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so  from  night  blindness  that  when  he  returned  to  Mishima 
he  could  not  see  the  lanterns.  His  real  object  was  the 
protection  of  the  Kobu  against  the  vengeance  of  a  young 
samuraiy  who  had  committed  a  flagrant  crime  and  had  fled. 
The  Kobu  was  determined  to  take  him,  but  could  not,  and 
put  his  aged  mother  in  prison,  thinking  he  would  come  for 
her  relief  But  he  did  not  come  and  the  woman  died  in 
prison.  So  the  samurai  disguised  himself  that  he  might 
kill  the  Kobu.  Father  knew  all  this,  and  feared  the  journey- 
might  afford  advantage  to  the  criminal. 

A  boy  named  Ashizawa  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  given  office  and  honourably  employed 
by  the  Kobu.  When  Ashizawa  was  twenty  years  old  the 
Kobu  one  day  called  father.  The  Kobu  was  seated  with 
his  sword  by  his  side  and  his  countenance  changed.  He 
said,  "  Come  close  to  me."  Father  thought  there  was 
need  for  his  sword  and  started  to  get  it,  but  the  Kobu  said, 
**  Come  as  you  are.  I  shall  kill  Ashizawa  myself.  Stay 
and  see."  Father  stood  in  silence  and  soon  the  Kobu  said 
again,  **  What  is  your  opinion?"  And  Father  replied: — 
"  Ashizawa  acknowledges  that  your  kindness  to  an  orphan 
deserves  an  extraordinary  return.  He  is  naturally  strong 
but  is  still  very  young,  often  does  wrong  and  has  given 
cause  for  your  wrath.  But,  are  not  men  of  a  different 
mould  useless  when  mature?  Thinking  of  all  this  my 
answer  was  slow  and  I  beg  pardon."  At  this  the  Kobu 
.was  lost  in  thought  and  father  too  stood  in  silence.  The 
moquitoes  gathered  on  their  faces  until  the  Kobu  spoke 
again,  when  six  or  seven  fell  gorged  and  father  carefully 
picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  paper.  At  last  the 
Kobu  said,"  You  may  go  now  and  rest." 

Ashizawa  had  been  given  to  drink  and  rioting,  but,  as 
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father  and  father's  friend  Seki  urged  him  now,  he  reformed. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  given  his  father's  office,  and  when 
the  Kobu  was  dead,  father  said,  '*  See  that  you  do  not 
forget  the  past !"  for  he  had  taken  to  drink  again. 

In  the  Kobu's  household  was  a  man  named  Kato,  who 
was  about  sixty  years  old  when  I  was  twenty.  He  had  two 
famous  swords— ^"dish  cutter"  and  "monkey  leader."  I  have 
seen  the  first,  it  was  narrow  and  three  feet  long,  but  not 
the  other.  That  he  had  from  a  monkey  leader.  When 
Katd  was  sixteen  years  old  he  killed  one  of  his  samurai, 
cutting  quite  across  his  body  and  clean  through  a  dish. 
But  after  father  retired  from  office  he  told  me  the  facts 
as  a  secret. 

"  One  can't  believe  all  that  men  say,  that  sword  I  gave 
you  when  young  is  the  true  dish-cutter.  Kat5's  apartment 
adjoined  mine  and  one  day  I  heard  him  from  the  second 
story  quarrelling  in  a  loud  voice  with  one  of  his  young 
samurai  who  was  cleaning  fish  below.  What  a  miserable 
row,  I  thought,  and  just  then  Kat5  rushed  down  stairs, 
and  I  picked  up  my  sword  and  went  to  see.  He  had 
struck  the  samurai  but  had  been  too  weak  to  injure  him, 
and  he  had  turned  on  Kato  with  his  knife.  So  I  cut  down 
the  man  from  the  shoulder,  my  sword  going  quite  across 
his  body  and  through  the  dish.  As  he  fell,  I  said  to  Kato, 
*  Now  stick  him !'  wiped  the  blood  from  my  blade  and 
went  home.  So  when  others  came  rushing  in  they  called 
Katd's  sword  **  the  dish-cutter." 

My  sword  had  belonged  to  a  man  named  Goto,  and  he 
had  it  from  his  elder  brother  who  had  cut  a  man's  head 
in  two  with  it.  Half  the  head  he  kept  in  proof  of  the 
sword's  qualities.     From   Goto  it  came  to  me.     Have  a 
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care  for  it !     "I  have  kept  it  for  ceremonial  occasions  and 
for  service  and  call  it  lion." 

I  have  also  a  sword  which  once  belonged  to  the  grand- 
son of  Okabe,  Lord  Tambu.  Once  when  going  out  into 
the  forest  with  a  young  companion  they  met  a  wild  boar. 
The  companion  ran  and  climbed  a  tree,  but  his  lord  waited 
with  his  back  to  a  tree.  When  the  boar  charged  him 
with  its  tusks  he  cut  it  across  the  mouth  and  the  brute  bit 
the  sword  and  ran  with  it  in  its  mouth  and  struck  gainst  a 
tree,-destroying  the  ornaments  of  the  sword  and  killing  it- 
self. This  boy  did  many  such  deeds,  and  father  begged 
the  sword  from  him  and  gave  it  to  me.  But  father  added 
**  I  never  talk  of  the  quality  of  my  sword,  for  when  men 
talk  of  their  swords  they  soon  come  to  testii^  them  in 
fight." 

A  certain  old  man  constantly  swore  by  the  gods  and  the 
Buddhas,  and  father  cautioned  me,  "  Men  who  lie,  swear 
as  a  proof  of  truth.  This  old  man  is  not  a  liar,  but  is  care- 
less in  his  talk,  and  has  acquired  this  habit.  Beware  of  it !" 
Father  had  a  friend,  five  or  six  years  his  junior,  named 
Seki,  who  became  imbecile  when  more  than  seventy  years 
I  old,  and  father  thought,  "  How  pitiable  one  is  when  his 

powers  fail  with  age ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  unless 
i  preparation  is  made  in  youth.     Old  men  do  and  say  wrong 

•  things  from  forgetful ness.     Old  and  young  have  a  ceitain 

routine,  if  they  attempt  more  they  may  do  it  or  may  not. 
I  So  from  my  youth  I  have  undertaken  few  duties,  but  those 

!  I  have  done  with  my  strength  and  have  not  left  them  to 

'  others.     I  have  a  place  for  everything,  so  I  can  find  it  in 

the  dark,  just  as  we  learn  the  parts  of  our  bodies  and  use 
;  them  involuntarily.     And  there  is  profit  in  asking  old  men 

''  of  their  youth  ;  for  that  they  do  not  forget  and  answer  well 
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if  asked ;  but  we  should  not  speak  of  the  new  and  wonderful 
things  we  hear.  I  forget  names  heard  only  onee,  and  times 
and  places  escape  me  soon.  Nothing  is  thought  of  it  if  a 
youth  forgets,  but  if  it  is  an  old  man  they  say,  He  is  im- 
becile. So  I  take  special  care  not  to  forget.  Seki  was 
honest  and  skillful,  but  he  was  careless  in  speech  and  act. 
So  he  has  become  imbecile." 

As  I  remember  father  he  was  very  grey,  his  face  was 
square,  and  his  forehead  high.  His  ^y^s  were  large,  and 
his  beard  heavy.  He  was  short,  large-boned,  strongly  built. 
He  showed  no  sign  of  emotion  in  his  face,  he  did  not  laugh 
loudly  nor  scold  in  an  angry  voice.  His  words  were  few 
and  his  movements  dignified.  I  never  saw  him  surprised, 
amazed  or  lacking  in  self  control.  For  example,  he  thought 
.small  moxa  useless  and  would  have  five  or  seven  large  ones 
applied  at  once,  showing  no  sign  of  suffering, 

When  off*  duty,  he  cleaned  his  room,  hung  up  some 
ancient  painting,  arranged  a  few  flowers  of  the  season  and 
sat  silent  all  day  or  painted  pictures.  He  did  not  care  for 
colored  pictures. 

When  well  he  did  not  have  servants  wait  on  him  at 
meals.  He  ate  two  bowls  of  rice  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  that  he  might  not  hurt  himself  eating  too  much  of 
any  one.  He  did  not  pick  and  choose  but  ate  what  was 
set  before  him  whether  he  fancied  it  or  not,  weighing  the 
several  dishes  in  his  hands  to  determine  their  quantity.  He 
did  not  order  his  meals,  though  he  insisted  upon  having  the 
fresh  food  of  the  four  seasons  as  soon  as  it  was  in  the 
market,  and  ate  it  with  the  family.  He  was  easily  affected 
by  wine,  and  merely  took  the  cup  in  his  hand  at  the  cere- 
monies.    Tea  he  much  liked. 

At  home,  he  wore  carefully  washed  clothes,  nothing  soiled 
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even  in  bed.  When  he  went  out,  his  dress  was  new  and 
fine,  but  not  extravagant  or  beyond  his  rank  for,  like  the 
famous  men  of  old,  he  wished  no  criticisms  after  death. 
He  associated  things  with  their  owners  and  thought  char- 
acter revealed  by  possessions,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
forget  one's  things. 

His  ordinary  fan  was  of  an  ancient  pattern  with  white 
ribs,  and  its  paper  splashed  with  silver  and  gold,  but  at 
times  he  used  a  fan  ornamented  with  pictures,  and  was  care- 
\  ful  to  get  pictures  by  famous  artists.     Still  more  was  he 

J  particular  as  to  the  ornaments  of  his  swords  and  armour. 

When  past  seventy  his  left  elbow  troubled  him  and  he 
wished  to  retire,  but  the  Kobu  would  not  consent.  So 
father  wore  only  one  sword,  a  short  one  a  foot  long  and 
an  inch  wide,  with  its  scabbard  wound  with  silk,  and  his 
servant  followecj  bearing  his  long  sword.  That  was  extra- 
ordinary, but  the  Kobu  permitted  it.  *  Father  thought  a 
sword  for  use,  and  not  to  be  worn  when  it  could  not  be 
handled,  and  so  wore  only  his  short  one.  That  he  kept 
until  death,  and  then  gave  it  to  his  adopted  son  in  Oshu. 
Its  ornaments  were  iron,  its  scabbard  had  black  lacquer 
waves  ornamented  with  ebony.  When  he  took  the  tonsure 
he  put  it  away  in  a  leathern  bag. 

Some  years  after  his  death  the  late  head  of  the  Kotoku 
temple  told  me  that  when  father  was  past  eighty  a  drunken 
fellow  came  to  the  temple  flourishing  his  sword,  and  no  one 
faced  him  until  the  old  man  came  out,  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  tripped  him,  threw  his  sword  into  the  drain,  and  went 
back  into  the  temple.     Then  the  young  priests  came  out 


*  Extraordinary,  because  the  s words  of  Daimyo  were  thus  carried  by 
servants. 
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and  guarded  the  fellow  where  he  lay,  until  sobered,  and 
finally  sent  him  home.  The  priest  thought  father's  deed 
should  not  be  mentioned,  lest  people  think  it  a  mere  display 
of  vanity  on  the  part  of  an  old  man.  But  persons  of  dis- 
crimination will  see  the  reason  for  his  act. 

When  I  was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  I  dropped  a  green 
colored  cord  with  a  hook  at  its  end  used  for  securing 
criminals.  "  What  is  that  he  asked,"  "  When  I  was  a 
censor  I  had  such  a  cord  for  years,  for  fear  my  servants 
might  not  have  one  in  time  of  need.  When  I  gave  up 
office  I  used  it  to  tie  the  cat.  That  is  the  cord  you  have. 
A  samurai  should  take  care.  Each  one  has  things  to  do 
and  other  things  not  to  do.  That  is  not  for  you,  and  you 
are  too  old  to  be  heedless. 


STORIES  OF  THE  PAST:   FATHER'S  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DEATH. 

Father  told  me  this  story  of  Takadaki  Kichibei,  of 
Harima  a  sa^nurai  of  Shizawa.  lie  was  very  fond  of  fish- 
ing and  one  day  left  his  swords  with  his  servant  and  waded 
into  the  water  with  his  net.  He  went  into  the  boundaries 
of  a  neighboring  dainiyOy  and  was  taken  by  two  guards  and 
bound  up  with  his  net.  With  tears  of  blood  he  begged  off, 
but  keenly  felt  his  disgrace  as  the  story  got  around.  He 
had  much  desired  that  which  is  not  for  samurai^  and  so  was 
led  into  these  misfortunes. 

On  the  New  Year  s  day  following  he  went  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  neighboring  daimyo,  and  there,  in  the  crowd,  cut 
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down  one  of  the  best  samurai  and  fled  leaving  a  card  with 
this  writing, — "  I  cut  him  down  to  cover  my  shame/'  They 
searched  the  neighborhood  but  could  not  find  him.  Next 
day  he  cut  down  another  samurai,  left  his  card  and  dis- 
appeared, and  again,  on  the  seventh  day  repeated  his 
exploit.  They  could  not  find  him.  Once  to  do  such  a 
deed  is  easy,  to  do  it  three  times  showed  his  strength  and 
audacity. 

\  I   used  to  tell  this  story  while  I  was  employed  by  the 

I  Kobu ;  and  once,  when  in  Kadzusa  my  attention  was  at- 

tracted by  a  man  standing  among  the  farmers.  He  kept 
looking  at  me  and  averting  his  face  as  he  caught  my  eye. 
He  did  not  seem  an  ordinary  man,  and  I  went  to  his  side 
and  asked  who  he  might  be  ?  At  first  he  said, — '*  I  am 
of  this  place,"  and  averted  his  face.  But  as  I  insisted  at 
last  he  said,  "  I  am  the  Takadaki  whom  you  once  knew. 
This  was  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  and  hither  I  fled  and 
was  taken  in  for  my  family's  sake.  When  I  heard  that 
Arai  was  here  I  came  to  see  if  it  was  indeed  you,  and  was 
overcome  with  shame  as  I  recalled  the  past.'* 

Father  told  me  another  story,  of  an  Echizen  man  named 
Kurobei  who  had  disappeared.  Years  after,  father  was 
crossing  the  Hakone  pass,  going  to  Harima  in  the  west  on 
business.  Just  beyond  Hata  he  saw  a  coolie  with  a  bundle 
of  wood,  and  passing  him  a  little  heard  a  call.  He  looked 
back  and  saw  that  the  coolie  had  laid  down  his  wood,  taken 
the  cloth  from  his  face,  and  was  coming  toward  him.  **  So," 
to  tell  the  story  in  father's  words,  **  I  turned  back  and  he 
said,  *  You  do  not  remember  me  ?  I  am  Kurobei.  Why 
are  you  so  foolish  as  to  come  here  alone  ? '  Then  as  I 
looked  at  him  I  seemed  to  remember  him,  but  as  in  a  dream, 
so  fallen  was  he.     *  1  low  did  you  come  to  tliis  ? '     I  asked 
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and  told  him  of  myself.     So  he  said,  *  As  you  have  leisure, 
and  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  come  to  my  house.     It  is  near.' 

As  we  went  together  he  said, '  I  have  an  aged  father,  and 
as  I  could  not  support  him  otherwise  took  to  his  work. 
When  I  saw  you  I  could  not  restrain  my  desire  for  a  talk 
of  the  old  times,  though  I  was  ashamed  to  call.  But  father 
is  very  old  fashioned  and  will  not  see  strangers,  so  I  must 
explain  to  him.     Wait  here  a  little.' 

So  he  left  me  and  went  into  a  wretched  hut,  but  soon 
came  again,  and  took  me  in.  There  was  an  old  man  of 
eighty  making  a  fire.  '  I  have  nothing  for  guests  '  he  said, 
'  but  must  not  be  shamefaced  before  my  son's  friend.  You 
shall  have  such  as  we  have,  and  pray  spend  the  night.'  So 
he  gave  tne  rice  mixed  with  wheat  and  some  bulbs.  Later 
on  be  said,  *  I  interrupt  your  talk,'  bade  us  good  night  and 
went  into  another  room. 

We  sat  by  the  fire,  feeding  it  with  faggots,  until  after 
midnight  and  then  he  went  into  his  father's  room  and 
brought  out  two  bamboo  sticks.  From  them  he  took  his 
swords  fine  in  make  and  beautiful  in  ornament.  He  wept 
and  said,  '  As  a  samurai  I  could  not  support  my  father, 
and  he  had  no  one  else.  I  sold  all  but  my  swords.  These 
I  shall  keep  while  my  strength  lasts.  As  you  see,  my 
father  is  not  long  for  this  world.  If  I  can  support  him  to 
the  end  I  shall  be  happy.  Afterwards  you  may  meet  me 
again.' 

The  next  morning  he  prepared  food  for  his  father  and 
me,  went  with  me  a  distance  on  my  way,  and  took  his 
leave  I  never  heard  of  him  again. 

Father  was  unmarried  when  he  entered  the  Kobu's  ser- 
vice. He  adopted  a  boy  named  Ichiya  Masanobu,  the  son 
of  a  dear  friend.     Ichiya  became  a  retainer  of  the  Kobu's 
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second  son  and  went  with  him  to  Oshu.  When  father 
retired,  Ichiya  supported  him  until  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
I^ter,  Ichiya  gave  his  possessions  to  his  eldest  son  and 
became  a  priest.  He  died  soon  after  I  obtained  my  position, 
and  his  eldest  son  soon  followed  him.  Then  his  second 
son  died,  and  now  his  property  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
son's  son. 

Father  was  well  past  forty  when  he  married  mother. 
Their  first  two  children  were  girls,  and  both  died  before 
they  were  three.  The  third  was  also  a  girl  and  died  when 
nineteen,  and  my  younger  sister  died  at  eighteen.  Father 
was  fifty  seven,  and  mother  iorXy  two,  when  I  was  born. 

I  do  not  know  certainly  of  my  mother's  parents.  I  knew 
her  sisters,  elder  and  younger.  When  I  was  old  enough 
to  understand,  I  earnestly  asked  after  my  grand  parents  but 
she  replied,  *  Nothing  should  be  concealed  from  a  son,  but 
I'll  not  tell  you.  Often  have  men  of  rank  been  bom  of 
humble  mothers  and  it  will  not  disgrace  you  to  be  ignorant 
of  your  mother's  family.  But  this  much  I  will  say,  all 
know  of  my  father  and  my  grandfather.  The  latter  was 
distinguished  in  Nobunaga's  history;  and  my  mother's 
grandfather  distinguished  himself  in  the  Korean  expedition.' 
My  mother  told  me  this  in  detail,  weeping  bitterly. 

Mother  was  in  the  service  of  the  Lady  of  Geishu,*  and 
went  with  her  to  Oshu  when  she  became  a  nun.  There 
mother  met  and  married  father. 

She  wrote  a  fine  hand,  composed  good  verses,  and  read 
many  books.  She  taught  all  this  to  my  sisters.  She  was 
a  skillful  player  of  ''go  "  and  chess,  and  taught  me  to  play. 
She   had   the   finger  tips   for  the  "  koto''      She   thought 


*  ITie  wife  of  the  lord  of  Geishu. 
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women  should  weave  cloth  and  make  clothes ;  and  she 
made  father's  and  mine.  I  have  some  of  her  making  still. 
The  proverb  says,  "  like  marry  like,"  and  so  it  was  with 
my  parents.     They  were  alike  in  words  and  actions. 

When  father  shaved  his  head,  mother  did  the  same.  She 
was  sixty  three  when  she  died.  The  Kobu  had  died  when 
father  was  seventy  five.  He  was  very  ill  at  the  time  but 
recovered  after  he  had  been  given  up.  He  would  not 
resume  his  office.  The  Kobu's  heir  pensioned  father  and 
praised  him  highly  for  his  faithful  service  for  so  many 
years.  Father  and  mother  shaved  their  heads,  and  took  a 
small  dwelling  in  the  temple  H5-on,  Asakusa. 

The  next  winter,  Yorinao's  distant  cousin,  a  Minister 
of  Kobu's  and  an  intimate  friend  of  father's  consulted  him 
about  deposing  Yorinao  and  making  his  young  son  heir. 
Father  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  his  friend,  as  the  attempt 
was  premature.  The  scheme  failed  and  I  too  lost  my  posi- 
tion as  I  belonged  to  that  party.  (26th  March  1677).  My 
younger  sister  died  the  same  year,  and  mother,  sorrowed 
by  these  things,  took  ill  on  the  20th  June  1678  and  died 
suddenly  on  the  22d.     So  father  was  left  alone. 

In  April  1679  Yorinao  lost  his  rank  and  his  son  was 
given  only  a  fraction  of  his  possessions.  The  son  sent  for 
me,  but  I  refused  to  go  while  father  remained  in  disgrace. 
It  was  done  as  I  wished  and  I  went  to  the  young  man.  He 
had  as  yet  no  "  true  name,"  and  at  his  request  I  gave  him 
one,  Tatenao.  Thus  a  way  was  opened  for  me  *  and  I 
took  service  with  Furukawa  no  Shosho,  Masatoshi,  Asson 
Hetta  Chikuzen  no  Kami,  Tairo. 

Now  I  purposed  to  care  for  father,  and  the  15th  July 

*  While   in  disgrace  he   could  get  no   employment.    His   new   allow- 
ance was  500  koku. 
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1679  he  spent  with  me  in  talk  and  mutual  solace.  He 
went  home  the  next  day  and  the  day  following  I  heard 
that  he  was  ill  and  went  to  him  at  once.  He  was  dying. 
He  heard  that  I  had  come,  opened  his  eyes,  took  my  hand, 
and  died  as  one  goes  to  sleep. 

It  was  only  an  hundred  days  after  I  had  become  a  samu- 
rai.    It  was  a  great  grief;  but  he  was  comforted  as  he 
t  knew  that  I  had  a  position  and  that  his  name  had  been 

C  cleared.     He  was  eighty  two  years  old. 

I  I  remember  father  well,  as  he  was  when  over  eighty.     He 

I  had  remained  unchanged  from  my  youth,  and  this  both 

!  because  of  his  natural  superiority,  and  his  careful  habits  in 

I  every  thing.     I  well  remember  his  oft  repeated  teachings 

*  and  especially    the    following; — "Men   should  persevere. 

Attack  the  greatest  difficulty  first,  and  the  others  will  not 
\  seem  formidable."     I   have  greatly  profited  by  that,  and 

especially  as  to  my  temper,  for  I  am  naturally  impatient 
\  and  rcstrai  1  myself  with  difficulty.     But  with  good  fortune 

■  I  have  passed  through  many  dangers,  and  my  years  and 

strength  decay  together.  Probably  I  am  not  so  impulsive 
as  in  the  past.  I  desire  this  teaching  to  be  handed  down 
to  the  future  members  of  my  family." 

Again  father  said, — *'  I  left  home  when  thirteen  and  lived 
among  strangers.  I  have  had  many  intimates  and  have 
kept  their  friendship  by  avoiding  avarice  and  lust.  Men 
differ  by  nature,  rank  and  education  but  all  alike  destroy 
friendship  by  these  two  vices.  As  my  teacher  said.  Lust 
and  avarice  weave  a  hatred  nothing  can  undo.  Ijet  old 
and  young  beware  of  them." 


I 
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CKAPTER    III. 

CHILDHOOD  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Kobu's  mansion  burned  in  the  great  fire,  4th  March 
1657,  and  all  fled  to  Yanagiwara,  There  I  was  born  in  a 
temporary  dwelling  on  March  25.  So  the  Kobu  called  me 
when  very  young,  Spark  (i.e.  the  Son  of  the  Fire).  His 
mother  took  a  fancy  to  me  and  I  was  much  at  her  dwelling. 
The  Kobu  saw  me  there  when  I  was  three  and  afterwards 
sent  for  me  daily  and  treated  me  with  a  kindness  beyond 
that  shown  his  own  son.    So  folks  thought  me  a  natural  son. 

When  I  was  six  Oshu  Nambu  Shinano  no  Kami,  Toshi- 
nao,  said  to  the  Kobu,  *'  I  have  no  son.  Give  tliis  boy  to 
me."  But  the  Kobu  explained  that  I  was  the  son  of  one 
of  his  retainers,  whereon  Toshinao  said, — **  Lend  him  to 
me.  I'll  care  for  him,  educate  him  and  give  him  an  allow- 
ance  of  a  thousand  koku**  But  the  Kobu,  for  his  own  and 
his  mother's  fondness,  would  not.  Folks  thought  it  a  pity, 
as  the  Kobu  could  not  do  so  well  by  me. 

On  New  Year's  day,  my  seventh  year,  I  broke  out  with 
malignant  small-pox.  The  Kobu's  mother  daily  sent  mes- 
sengers, and  priests  to  pray  at  my  bed  side.  That  father 
did  not  fancy,  but  permitted  it.  The  Kobu  sent  two  of  his 
attendants  and  was  much  troubled  when  they  told  him  that 
the  doctor  had  given  me  up.  He  told  him  to  redouble  his 
efforts  and  sent  me  medicine  with  unicorn  in  it.  So  the 
spots  came  out  and  turned  red,  and  folks  said, — **  So  then 
he  is  for  the  world,  but  he  is  not  the  doctor's  son."  Dr. 
Ishikawa  told  me  this  when  I  was  twenty  four  years  old. 
When  I  had  recovered  the  Kobu's  mother  gave  me  a  feast, 
.and  my  samurai  sword  and  outfit.  She  died  when  I 
was  nine. 
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When  three  years  old,  I  was  sitting  one  day  tracing  the 
pictures  and  ideographs  in  the  Ucno-monogatari  of  people 
going  to  see  the  flowers,  and  mother  said  several  of  the 
ideographs  were  well  made,  and  showed  my  work  to  father. 
Others  thought  it  extraordinary,  and  it  was  shown  to  a 
number.  I  saw  it  in  Kadzusa  when  I  went  there  in  ray 
seventeenth  year.  I  also  wrote  my  name  on  a  screen  and 
two  of  the  ideographs  were  well  made.  The  screen  burned 
in  a  conflagration.  From  that  time  I  constantly  amused 
myself  reading  and  writing  but  had  no  teacher  and  so 
studied  the  pictured  guide  books. 

The  Kobu  had  a  retainer  named  Tonda,  who  had  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Taiheiki  which  he  used  sometimes  to  ex- 
pound in  father's  house,  folks  assembling  to  hear  it.  In 
my  fourth  or  fifth  year,  I  sat  up  by  father  and  listened  to 
the  end,  however  late  it  might  be,  and  then  asked  questions, 
to  the  astonishment  of  those  present. 

.  When  six  years  old  I  was  taught  a  Chinese  poem  with 
its  explanation  and  music,  so  that  I  could  comment  on  it, 
by  a  scholar  named  Uematsu,  who  also  taught  me  two 
others.  lie  advised  sending  me  to  some  good  master,  but 
the  old  conservatives  said ; — "  No  one  can  become  a  scholar 
without  talent,  diligence  and  wealth.  The  boy  has  talent, 
but  whether  diligent  or  no  we  do  not  know.  He  surely 
has  not  wealth."  And  father  said,  "  The  Kobu  is  too  fond 
of  him  to  send  him  away  to  school."  But  still  the  Kobu 
took  pride  in  my  writing  and  wanted  me  to  learn,  and  when, 
in  my  eighth  year,  he  went  to  Kadzusa,  he  set  me  this  task, 
to  write  three  thousand  ideographs  every  day  and  one 
thousand  every  evening.  When  the  winter  days  were  too 
short  for  my  task,  I  moved  my  table  out  on  the  verandah 
so  as  to  finish  by  day  light,  and  when  I  grew  sleepy  at 
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night  I  put  two  pots  of  water  by  my  side.  Then  as  I 
began  to  nod  I  threw  back  my  gown  and  my  friend  emptied 
one  of  the  pots  over  me,  and  as  I  gradually  grew  dry  and 
warm  and  sleepy  again,  he  threw  the  other  over  me  and  so 
I  got  through  the  task.  This  was  in  the  winter  and  autumn 
of  my  ninth  year,  and  from  that  time  I  conducted  father's 
correspondence. 

In  the  autumn  of  my  eleventh  year  I  learned  the  Teki- 
norai  by  heart  in  ten  days,  wrote  it  out  and  presented  it  to 
the  Kobu  who  was  greatly  pleased.  From  my  thirteenth 
year  I  conducted  his  correspondence. 

When  I  was  eleven  father  had  a  friend  named  Seki, 
whose  son  was  a  clever  fencer,  and  taught  the  art.  Tasked 
for  lessons,  but  was  refused  as  too  young,  when  I  replied, 
*'  If  I  cannot  use  my  sword  why  should  I  wear  it  ?"  Then 
he  consented,  and  taught  me  one  style  so  well  that  in  a 
contest  with  wooden  swords  with  a  youth  of  sixteen  throe 
times  I  was  beaten  and  thrice  victorious,  the  lookers  laugh- 
ing in  their  interest.  So  I  took  up  martial  exercises  and 
read  all  the  old  war  stories  to  the  neglect  of  my  writing. 

In  my  seventeenth  year  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  Okina- 
Moftdo  *  in  the  house  of  a  fellow  page  and  borrowed  it. 
Out  of  it  I  first  learned  of  the  "  Way  of  the  Sages."  I 
liked  it  at  once  and  wished  to  study  it,  but  had  no  teacher. 
However,  a  physician  of  some  attainments  heard  of  my 
desire.  He  came  daily  to  the  Kobu's  mansion,  and  taught 
me  the  **  Introduction  to  the  Little  Learning,"  and  then 
the  history  by  Chuki.  Day  and  night  I  studied  the 
**  Little  Learning  "  and  the  **  Four  Classics."  So  far  the 
physician  helped  me  but  as  I  went  on  to  the  **  Five  Books  " 
I  had   no  teacher  and  worked  at  them   with  a  lexicon  and 

*  Trans.  As.  Soc.  Vol.  XX.  pp.   13  fl'. 
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made  many  mistakes  as  I  now  know.  So  I  studied  by 
myself,  and  understood  only  in  part  and  took  up  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  and  poetry,  making  my  first  poem  of  fifty 
six  characters  in  the  twelfth  month  of  that  year.  Then  I 
wrote  an  essay,  my  first  attempt  at  prose,  in  explanation  of 
my  verse,  as  I  had  heard  a  man  ridicule  and  criticise  it.  I 
kept  these  boyish  studies  from  the  knowledge  of  father  and 
his  friends,  but  as  I  needed  books  I  made  a  confidante  of 
mother, 
f  When  twenty  one  I  left  the  Kobu's  mansion  and  con- 

tinued my  studies  with  congenial  friends  but,  for  reasons 
of  my  own,  witliout  a  teacher.  The  scholar  Ahiru  of 
Tsushima  was  one  of  my  friends  and  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  my  26th  year,  I  was  in  service  again,  and  a  Korean 
ambassador  arrived,  I  sent  an  hundred  verses  of  my  own  to 
him  by  Ahiru  with  a  request  for  an  introduction  for  the 
book.  He  liked  the  verses,  and  asked  to  meet  me,  and  so 
I  had  an  evening  with  him  and  his  two  attendants,  writing 
poetry,  and,  at  the  close,  the  ambassador  wrote  tlic  intro- 
duction to  my  verses,  as  I  had  asked. 

The  same  year  Kinoshita  first  took  office  from  the  Sho- 
gun.  (1682).  Later  I  went  to  Yamagata  and  kept  a 
journal  which  Ahiru  showed  to  Kinoshita  who  was  his 
master.  Ahiru  also  showed  Kinoshita  my  book  of  poems 
and  he  liked  the  books  and  asked  to  see  me,  and  so  I  met 
him.  When  Ahiru  died  he  asked  nie  to  request  Kinoshita 
to  prepare  his  epitaph,  and  I  acted  as  amanuensis. 

So  I  became  a  disciple  of  Kinoshita  and  very  intimate 
with  him,  though  the  usual  ceremonies  of  initiation  were 
omitted.  For  years  he  had  many  distinguished  disciples, 
but  I  was  put  at  their  head  and  he  sent  me  to  teach  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  Shogun. 
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As  I  review  my  life  it  would  api:)ear  that  I  should  have 
made  much  greater  progress  had  I  had  good  teachers,  when 
I  began  to  write  at  three  years,  study  poetry  at  six,  and  the 
"  Way "  at  seventeen.  When  employed  by  the  Shogun 
I  bought  many  books  and  was  given  many,  but  was  so 
pressed  by  my  duties  that  I  found  little  time  for  reading. 
Before  that  I  was  so  poor  that  my  books  were  borrowed 
or  copied  and  therefore  few.  In  this  matter  of  study  no 
one  has  been  more  unfortunate.  That  I  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded is  because  I  have  followed  father's  advice  and  done 
the  most  difficult  task  first  What  others  learn  at  once,  I 
master  only  with  ten  repetitions  and  what  others  with  ten, 
I  with  an  hundred  repetitions. 


YOUTH. 

The  year  before  the  Kobu  died,  (I  was  then  eighteen),  I 
went  with  him  on  his  usual  visit  to  Kadzusa. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  month  I  was  accused  of 
leaving  my  post,  when  on  guard,  to  see  the  hunt,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  my  own  house.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
month  the  younger  samurai  quarrelled  and,  together  with 
their  relatives  formed  two  parties.  All  joined  one  side  or 
the  other  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  month  they 
met  and  decided  to  fight.  All  father's  friends  were  with 
Seki,  and  were  expecting  to  go  to  the  fight  at  the  hour  of 
die  sheep. 

I  was  told  about  the  affair,  and  sent  a  trusty  servant  to 
bring  me  word  when  all  should  be  ready,  telling  him  not 
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to  come  even  when  the  party  should  go  forth,  but  to  wait 
until  the  fight  began.  The  other  servants  I  told  to  report 
me  ill,  and  in  bed  with  a  cold  since  morning,  should  any 
one  call  for  me.  Then  I  put  on  my  chain  armour  under  my 
clothes  and  went  to  bed  and  waited  for  my  messenger.  But 
he,  to  my  surprise,  did  not  come  until  evening,  until  the 
middle  of  the  dog  hour,  and  then  he  said  ;  **  They  expected 
to  start  at  the  bird  hour,  but  men  went  back  and  forth  and 

J-  made  peace  at  last.     Uesugi  asked  me  my  business  and  I 

L  told  him,  what  you  had  said." 

^  The  next  evening  one  of  Seki's  sons  called  and  said, — 

"So  you   were   coming  to  help   us?"     "Yes,"    I  replied. 

•  "  Ikit  you  are  imprisoned;  and  how  did  you  expect  to  get 

out?'  he  asked.  **  \\y  the  small  gate  on  the  west."  *'That" 
he  said,  **  is  guarded  by  day  and  shut  at  night.  How  did 
you  expect  to  get  through?"  **  The  other  gates  are  strong- 
ly guarded :  that  only  by  an  old  man  and  woman  who  keep 
the  key  in  a  little  house  by  the  side.  Should  they  let  me 
out  I  could  go  and  die  and  no  one  be  the  wiser,  nor  their 
fault  be  known.  I  expected  assent,  but  should  they  refuse 
I  purposed  to  cut  off  their  heads,  take  the  key  and  go." 

Whereon  he  ; — **  My  father  and  yours  were  old  friends 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  you  should  help  us.  But 
you  were  under  arrest  and  could  not  come  out !  To  have 
killed  those  two  old  folks,  and  have  forced  the  gate  would 
have  been  a  dreadful  crime !"  And  then  I  laughed, — **  Was 
it  not  a  crime  then  to  collect  a  band  and  fight  ?  You 
purposed  killing  the  leading  samurai^  I,  two  old  people. 
We  are  like  in  this — we  both  purposed  killing  the  people 
of  our  lord,  but  considering  the  difference  in  tlie  rank  of 
our  intended  victims  my  crime  was  small.  But  when  I 
knew  of  your  plan,  if  I  had  not  joined  you  the  Kobu  would 
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have  thought  me  no  samurai,  though  of  course  he  would 
have  said  nothing.  Had  I  been  a  real  criminal  I  should 
have  been  bound  hand  and  foot,  but  not  being  bound  I  was 
at  liberty  to  go  out  at  a  time  like  this.  Had  I  remained 
a  spectator,  the  law  would  have  been  silent  as  I  was  under 
arrest,  and  I  might  have  taken  contemptible  advantage  of 
my  position  and  so  have  saved  my  life.  Or  had  I  been  of 
the  good  natured  age  I  might  have  worked  for  peace,  but 
I  am  not  yet  twenty,  and  peace-making  is  not  my  virtue. 
Not  to  help  my  friends  would  be  my  shame.  You  need 
not  thank  me  for  it.  In  joining  an  unlawful  deed  one  more 
unlawful  deed  goes  for  nothing."  He  had  nothing  to  say 
but  went  away  and  told  his  father,  who  exclaimed, — **  Ah ! 
He  is  his  father's  son !"  and  wept  joyful  tears. 

When  I  was  in  disgrace  I  had  thought  with  sorrow, — 
Father  will  not  forgive  me  even  if  the  Kobu  does,  but 
when  the  Kobu  restored  me  to  my  old  place  father  was 
greatly  pleased.  Seki  wrote  him  in  full  of  this  affair  and 
he  did  not  ask  even  why  I  had  been  punished.  For  when 
father  joyfully  showed  mother  Seki's  letter  with  its  account 
of  my  purpose,  and  conversation  with  Seki's  son  she  said, — 
"Because  of  this  forgive  him  for  the  past."  As  I  now 
see,  this  event  was  the  beginning  of  the  sad  fall  of  the 
Kobu's  house. 

When  the  Kobu  died  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him  as 
Yoshu,  lyo  no  Kami.  This  man  who  destroyed  his  house 
was  very  displeasing  to  his  father,  and  the  two  had  met 
only  on  New  Year's  day  for  a  long  time.  The  household 
did  not  know  of  Yoshu's  bad  conduct,  but  thought  it  a  plan 
on  the  Kobu's  part  to  make  his  son  by  a  concubine  his 
heir.  Yoshu  divorced  his  wife  and  she  bore  him  a  son 
afterwards,  whom  the  Kobu  sent  to  Kadzusa  and  left  there 
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until  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen.  Then  the  Kobu  sent  for 
him  that  he  might  show  him  to  the  household,  but  Yoshu 
thought  the  boy  was  to  be  made  heir  and  kept  him  away 
on  various  pretexts,  and  finally  let  him  come  only  when  the 
Kobu  was  fatally  ill.  So  the  Kobu  died  with  the  thought, 
"  My  house  will  j^erish  with  my  son." 

So  the    Kobu's    intimate   retainers   did    not   look    upon 
Yoshij  as  heir,  especially  father  who  did  not  perform  his 
duties  for  a  day.     Yoshu  was  greatly  angered  for  he  knew 
it  it  was  from  distrust,  and  so  he  accepted  father's  resignation 

J  giving  him  only  just  enough  for  subsistence;  and  did  not 

;  kill  nor  exj^el  him.     Yoshu  feared  to  do  that.     Nor  did  I 

*  get  father's  allowance  but  was  left  unemployed,  for  I  was 

•  not  liked  as  I  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  at  the 
Kobu's  knee. 

A  year  later  father  was  slandered  and  so  Yoshu  took 
away  his  allowance,  expelled  us,  and  shut  the  door  to 
employment  on  me.  My  parents  were  cared  for  by  their 
adopted  son  in  Oshu  and  I  did  not  know  in  the  least  what 
I  should  do.  I  became  a  roniii,  with  only  two  followers, 
and  lived  with  the  merchants.  My  friends  wished  to  em- 
ploy me  as  a  teacher  for  their  sons,  but  I  did  not  fancy  it. 
Instead,  I  attended  the  lectures  of  famous  teachers  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  paid  my  respects  to  my  parents  at  noon. 

About  that  time  I  saw  my  elder  sister,  who  had  died 
when  nineteen,  in  a  dream.  I  was  greatly  troubled  and  at 
day  break  went  to  my  parents.  They  told  me  m)'  younger 
.sister  was  confined.  So  I  went  to  her  place.  Her  child 
was  born  easily  but  sister  died  soon  after.  So  I  was  with 
my  parents  more  than  ever.  The  next  summer  I  again 
saw  sister  in  a  dream  and  hurried  to  my  parent.s.  Nothing 
was  the  matter :  but  in  a  brief  hour  mother  was  taken  ill 
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and  after  a  while  died.     So  father  and  I  were  left  in  our 
sorrow,  lonely  beyond  expression. 

There  was  an  old  ronin  who  had  often  been  at  the 
Kobu's  that  came  to  father  and  said ; — "  Yoshu  will  never 
employ  your  son  again,  for  he  particularly  hates  all  who 
were  trusted  by  the  K5bu ;  I  have  known  your  boy  from  his 
youth  and  share  your  grief  that  he  cannot  be  a  samurai. 
Now  I  have  a  rich  merchant  friend  who  has  a  daughter  but 
no  son,  and  wants  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  samurai  and 
will  leave  all  his  fortune  to  his  son-in-law.  He  has  en- 
trusted the  affair  to  me,  and  if  your  son  will  have  her  he 
can  provide  amply  for  you.  "  It  is  to  talk  this  over  that 
I  have  called."  Father  replied,  "  Many  thanks,  but  my 
son  is  not  a  child  and  I  decide  nothing  for  him.  Consult 
with  him."  So  father  told  me  when  next  I  saw  him  and 
I  promised  to  see  the  man  and  went  to  his  place.  **  Very 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness/*  I  said  to  him,  "  but  I 
have  other  plans  and  cannot  consent."  Then  I  went  home 
and  told  father, — "  I  know  it  is  a  grief  to  you  that  we  are 
in  such  a  condition  and  so  poor,  but  I  was  born  your  son 
and  shall  never  become  the  .son  of  another.  And  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot  be  employed  any- 
where^ I  shall  not  forsake  that  samurai  path  which  my 
father  and  grandfather  trod  and  become  a  merchant." 
Father  was  highly  pleased.  "  There  are  many  men  of 
many  minds,"  he  said  "  and  though  your  father  I  cannot 
decide  such  things  for  you.  You  answered  well.  It  is 
filidl  piety  to  throw  one's  self  away  to  help  one's  aged 
parent  but  such  conduct  as  yours  is  great  filial  piety.  *     I 


*  Mencius  gives  the  differing  degrees  of  tilial  pietj.  The  santurai  on 
Hakone  Pass  p.  13  ante  illustrated  filial  piety  but  Arai  nourished  his  father's 
heart  instead  of  his  body  and   so  showed   <'  great    filial   piety."      lie  also 
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purposed  to  endure  this  poverty  when  I  resigned  my  office 
and  you  need  feel  no  concern  at  all.'* 

Another  man  planned  a  physician's  career  for  me  and 
said, — "  Most  physicians  now-a-days  are  ignorant  and  with 
your  learning  and  ability  you  can  soon  surpass  them  all. 
The  profession  is  not  ignoble.  Will  you  not  learn  it  and 
so  support  your  father?"  But  I  replied,  "Medicine  is  for 
the  aid  of  others,  and  I  might  well  adopt  this  profession 
since  I  have  no  other  prospects.  But  I  have  neither  the 
learning  nor  the  ability,  and  were  I  to  hurt  men  I  should 
'  not  have  the  physician's  benevolence.      I  cannot  do  this 

j  well,  and  the  Ancients  said,  *  Do  not  kill  innocent  men.'  " 

At  this  time  I  had  a  student  friend  who  was  the  son  of 
the  richest  man  in  Japan,  and  he  said  to  me, — **  Father 
thinks  you  will  be  a  famous  scholar  and  told  me  to  propose 
a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  my  deceased  elder  brother. 
Father  will  give  you  a  mansion  costing  three  thousand  ryo 
and  all  you  need  for  your  studies."  I  replied,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness  but  must  tell  you  this  old  story, 
— One  summer  a  man  was  resting  in  the  Divine  Monntain 
with  his  feet  in  the  water  when  a  tiny  snake  came  and 
licked  his  toe.  Soon  it  went  away,  but  only  to  return  at 
once  grown  bigger.  It  licked  his  toe  again,  and  a  third 
.  time  came,  still  bigger,  and  took  his  toe  into  its  mouth, 

i  So  when  it  went  away  the   man  put  his  short  sword  on  his 

\  toe  and  when  the  snake  came  back  again,  yet  larger  than 

before,  it  took  toe  and  sword   into  its  mouth  and  the  man 
jerking  the  sword  cut  the  snake's  mouth.     It  fled  and  he 


showed  loyalty — by  remaining  unemployed  until  restored  by  his  own  lonl. 
For  to  be  employed  by  another  would  indicate  that  he  had  l)een  unworthy 
of  punishment  and  this  would  reflect  upon  his  master.  "  Though  the 
Ix)rd  ceases  to  be  Lord,  the  retainer  is  still  retainer,"  Sho  Kyo. 
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went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door,  and  lo,  a  great 
hubbub  without.  After  an  hour  he  went  out  and  there 
dead  before  the  house  was  a  monstrous  snake,  ten  feet  long , 
with  a  frightful  wound  a  foot  in  length  across  its  head. 

The  story,  as  likely  as  not,  is  not  true  but  it  serves  to 
illustrate  your  proposal.  The  small  snake  got  a  small 
wound,  but  the  cut  grew  with  its  growth  aiid  became  a 
foot  in  length.  Should  I,  ignorant  and  unknown,  accept 
your  proposal  the  wound  would  be  small,  but  should  I  really 
become  famous  it  too  would  be  great.  To  make  a  wounded 
scholar  with  three  thousand  ryb  is  not  amusing,  and  besides, 
I  do  not  want  the  small  wound  even  now.  Tell  your 
father  what  I  say.*'  The  girl  afterwards  married  a  well 
known  scholar.  Father  fully  approved  my  act,  thinking  it 
a  matter  of  course  and  my  illustration  pat. 

In  the  summer  of  my  twenty  third  year  Yoshli's  house 
was  destroyed  and,  as  I  have  written,  I  was  again  given 
employment.  When  twenty-six  I  was  recommended  to 
Ki  no  Masatoshi  Asson,  Hotta  Chikuzen  no  Kami.  In  the 
autumn  of  my  twenty-eighth  year  he  was  killed,  having 
been  charged  with  plotting  against  the  emperor,  though 
there  was  no  proof  of  his  guilt.  Ilis  son  was  very  unfor- 
tunate and  cut  down  the  allowance  of  his  samurai  and 
many  left  his  service.  I  was  not  in  confidential  relations 
with  him  or  with  his  father,  but  would  not  leave  at  such  a 
time,  for  if  one  has  enough  for  himself  and  family  such 
desertions  are  not  loyal,  even  though  the  service  be  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  natural  tiiat  a  samurai  should  be  poor,  yet 
he  must  maintain  his  station,  but  finally  my  funds  all 
gave  out. 

So  in  the  spring  of  my  thirty-fifth  year  I  wrote  out  my 
thoughts  and  presented  the  paper  to  my  lord,  asking  dis- 
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missal.  I  told  my  friends  I  had  long  desired  this,  but 
remained  because  of  my  lord's  misfortunes.  They  urged 
me  to  remain  saying,  "  Your  livelihood  is  provided  for  and 
if  you  go  away  you  lose  even  that.  Consider  your  wife  and 
children  if  you  do  not  care  for  yourself."  But  I  told  them 
''either  I  should  have  left  the  service  long  before  or  have 

-  .  accomplished  something  in  it,  had  he  been  fortunate.     But 

-  ;  in  his  misfortune  it  was  the  duty  of  a  samtn'ai  to  endure 
r  \  for  years.  Now  this  going  forth  without  knowing  the 
1  .  future  and  with  wife  and  children,  will  show  my  true  quality 
!  •  and  purpose.  Heavens  knows  all,  and  there  is  no  such 
I  fear  as  you  suggest.'*  But  my  lord  made  no  reply,  nor 
*                             told  me  his  thought  and  so  summer  passed   into  autumn 

while  he  refused  his  consent.  In  the  early  autumn  my 
child  was  born  and  when  I  again  asked  for  my  dismissal 
it  was  given  me. 


i  LECTURER  TO  LORD  KOFU. 

\  I  had,  say,  thirty  cents  in   money  and  a  few  (juarts  of 

j  rice,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  hunger  for  a  few   days. 

!  With  wife  and  children  I  went  to  the  temple   Kotoku  in 

Asakusa,  (we  had  long  been  parishioners  there),  and  took  a 
I  house  in  the  neighborhood.     A  man  servant  and  a  maid 

!  went  with  us.     I  tried  to  dissuade  them  and  told  them  I 

I  had   nothing  for   them,  but  they  would  go  and  said  ihey 

'  could  provide  for  their  own  wants. 

The  younger  brother  of  a  man  I  had  formerly  taught 

heard  of  our  circumstances  and  most   unexix^ctedly  offered 
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to  provide  for  us  until  I  should  find  employment.  Toward 
the  end  of  autumn  I  moved  to  the  east  of  the  castle  and 
there  the  number  of  my  pupils  constantly  increased  and 
there  were  many  men  of  position  among  them. 

The  next  spring  a  man  named  Tani  said  to  me, — '*  You 
are  from  a  house  that  is  in  ill  repute  with  the  Shogun  and 
you  follow  a  master  who  is  unemployed.  So  your  advance- 
ment is  slow  and  difficult,  though  your  learning  is  great. 
Consider  your  interests  and  change  your  school."  At 
first  I  only  laughed  at  the  suggestion,  but  when  it  was 
repeated  the  third  time  I  replied  : — **  You  mean  it  for  my 
good  but  you  mistake.  You  remember  how  the  disciples 
of  Confucius  still  thought  his  teaching  that  which  they 
should  learn,  even  when  he  was  unemployed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  suffered  with  him  and  followed  him  out  of  office 
as  when  he  was  in  power.  In  gratitude  for  their  favours 
we  are  taught  to  follow  father,  lord  and  teacher  until  death. 

My  father  is  dead  :  I  have  no  lord,  and  can  only  follow 
my  teacher  until  death."     So  Tani  was  silenced.  * 

Kinoshita  recommended  me  to  his  old  lord,  the  prince 
of  Kaga,  but  a  man  named  Okajima  Chushiro,  from  that 
province,  begged  me  to  give  place  to  him  as  he  wished  to 
return  to  Kaga  to  care  for  his  aged  mother  ;  but,  he  added, 
the  recommendation  must  come  from  Kinoshita.  So  I 
told  Kinoshita  that  I  was  ready  to  serve  any  daimyo  but 
should  refuse  this  appointment  as  I  did  not  wish  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Okajima.     Kinoshita  wept  at  my  words  and 


*  Ifayashi  was  Minister  of  Education  and  in  favour  with  the  fifth 
Shogun.  lie  was  the  head  of  the  official  scholars.  And  so  Tani  advised 
Arai  to  leave  Kinoshita  and  enroll  his  name,  as  a  matter  of  form,  among 
llayashi\s  followers. 
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said, — "  Such  conduct  in  these  times  is  extraordinary.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  ancients !"  And  he  recommended  Okajima 
forthwith  and  told  everyone  what  I  had  done. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  my  thirty-seventh 
year,  Koriki  lo  no  Kami  asked  Kinoshita  who  was  first 
among  his  followers,  adding  **  Toda  Nagato  no  Kami  sent 
me  to  ask."  (Now  Toda  was  chief  minister  of  Lord  Kofu, 
the  Shogun's  heir.)  Kinoshita  replied,  Arai  of  course,  as 
you  know."  And  on  the  fifteenth  he  said  to  me,  "  Koriki 
\   '-  has  not  been  here  for  a  long  time.     Go  and  see  him."     So 

I  went  to.  him  and  was  asked  many  questions.     On  the 
I  fifth  day  of  the  twelfth   month  Koriki  again  visited   Kino- 

shita, told  him  Toda's  views,  and  arranged  for  my  recom- 
mendation.    However,   Kinoshita   thought  the  salary   too 
small    and    said    he    must    first    consult    with    me.       He 
j  came  to   me  that  night,  the  next  day  saw   Koriki  again, 

*  was  with  me  the  following  evening  when  I  gave  him  my 

answer,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  our  letter  was 
!^  sent  in. 

The  first  offer  was  an  allowance  for  thirty  men,  but 
Kinoshita  refused  at  once  saying,"  Though  learning  can- 
not be  measured  by  the  pay  yet  the  world  judges  by  that. 
Some  of  my  pupils  who  are  inferior  to  Arai  get  more  than 
you  offer  him.  Besides,  he  has  not  always  been  a  teacher 
but  has  twice  held  oflfice  as  a  sainiirai  and  so  has  his  rank." 
So  Koriki  came  again  and  said,  "  You  are  right  and  we'll 
give  him  an  allowance  for  forty  men.  Let  him  take  that 
and  we  will  see  as  to  the  future."  Kinoshita  would  not 
agree  even  then,  but  I  thought,  Lord  Kofu  is  heir  and  so 
cannot  be  compared  with  other  princes.  If  I  now  refuse 
I  must  hereafter  refuse  all  offers  unless  the  salary  is  larger. 
We  do  not  know  our  fate,  and  I  will  accept.     Kinoshita 
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thought  I  should  wait  a  while  before  answering  but  I  wish- 
ed to  reply  at  once  and  so  our  letter  was  sent. 

I  afterwards  heard  that  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Education, 
had  refused  the  place  for  his  disciples  and  that  Toda  heard 
of  me  and  wished  to  recommend  me  but  could  not,  as  I 
was  not  enrolled  among  Hayashi's  followers.  And  this 
was  the  reason  Tani  had  come  to  me.  A  follower  of 
Hayashi  got  the  place,  but  was  soon  given  other  employ- 
ment, and  then  my  engagement  followed. 

On  the  fifteenth  I  was  summoned  to  the  residence  of 
Lord  K5fu  and  going  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  was 
made  his  retainer  by  Toda  and  the  other  ministers.  On 
the  eighteenth  I  met  my  lord,  and  began  my  lectures,  on 
the  twenty-second,  with  an  exposition  of  the  **  Great 
Learning." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  my  lord  said  to  me, — 
"  I  have  thrice  read  the  *  Four  Classics,"  the  '*  Little  Learn- 
ing "  and  the  Kin-shi-rohi  (A  Cento  from  the  Ancients) ; 
but  still  do  not  fully  understand  the  Way  of  the  Sages. 
What  should  I  study  now?"  I  replied  in  substance  that 
the  four  great  scholars  teach  the  Ancient  Sages*  Way  for 
the  government  of  self  and  others,  and  must  be  our  teachers 
in  act  and  heart.  Great  government  and  great  laws  are 
set  forth  in  the  "  Five  Books  "  and  these  must  be  studied 
with  the  others.  You  have  still  time  and  with  diligence 
your  great  ability  will  soon  be  apparent.  I^t  us  begin 
with  the  Book  of  Odes  and  the  Book  of  Rites."  So  I 
expounded  the  former  and  Yoshida  (a  scholar  of  Hayashi's 
school)  the  latter,  in  daily  lectures. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  month  my  daughter  died  of  the 
small  pox  and  my  son  had  the  disease,  so  I  began  my  lec- 
tures on  the  thirteenth  of  the  second  month  and,  that  year, 
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lectured  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  days,  finishing  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  eleventh  month.  I  illustrated  my  lectures 
with  sketches. 

The  next  year  I  lectured  upon  the  Book  of  History  and 

as  we  still  had  time  left  each  day,  at  my  lord's  request,  we 

read  the  History  of  China  by  Chuhi.     That  year  I  lectured 

.   J  seventy  one  days  and  ended  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the 

.    ;  twelfth  month. 

,    1  The  following  year  I  began  the  Spring  and  Autumn,* 

^.  :  using  the  great  commentaries,  and  Yoshida  lectured  on  the 

^'  .  Book  of  Changes.     For  six  years  I  lectured  on  the  Spring 

I  :  and  Autumn,  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  days  in  all,  and 

*  :  kept  on  with  Chuhi 's  history  until  my  lord's  death,  f 

.  •  After  my  lecture  wc  usually  went  to  another  room  and 

took  our  ease.     My  lord  would  ask  me  questions  about 
i  China  and  Japan  and  especially  as  to  the  history  of  the 

House  of  Tokugawa.  So,  at  his  request,  I  wrote  a  history 
of  all  the  daimyo  of  more  than  ten  thousand  koht,  I 
would  first  make  an  outline  and,  as  he  approved,  would  fill 
it  out,  making  careful  inquiry  of  the  different  daimyd.  I 
began  to  write  on  the  eleventh  of  the  seventh  month  and 
finished  in  the  tenth  month.  The  history  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  tlie  events  of  the  eighty  years  from  1600  to 
1660.  It  relates  how  the  estates  of  337  daimyo  were  won, 
inherited,  augmented  or  decreased.  It  is  in  twenty  parts, 
one  part  introduction,  two  for  conclusion  and  index  and 
ten  for  the  Tokugawa  family.  I  wrote  the  preface  myself 
and  presented  it  to  the  Shogun,  the  eighteenth  March, 
1702.     He  named  it  Hankanpu. 


*  A  history  by  Confucius. 

t  The    work    is    in    500  vols,     llie    Five   IVwks  are  the  five  classical 
Scriptures  of  the  Chinese. 
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At  first  I  expounded  the  Book  of  Odes,  then  the  Four 
Classics  with  the  Book  of  Filial  Piety,  and  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Rites.  After  my  lord  became  Shogun  I  went  as 
his  messenger  to  Kyoto,  and  when  the  Korean  embassy 
came  I  met  it.  Excepting  these  times,  nineteen  years 
were  given  to  learning  and  I  lectured  1299  times  before 
my  lord.  Others  also  lectured  occasionally  or  regularly, 
especially  on  the  Classics  and  thus  history  and  the  Classics 
were  studied  thoroughly.  I  have  heard  of  no  other  ruler 
so  fond  of  learning  in  China  or  Japan. 

In  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1695  my  lord  told  me  to 
make  a  list  of  the  books  he  should  read,  and,  with  Kino- 
shita's  help,  I  made  one,  naming  one  hundred  and  some 
tens  of  works.  In  the  twelfth  month  he  set  two  men  to 
cataloguing  his  other  books,  and  their  list  embraced  two 
hundred  works  in  Chinese  and  Japanese.  He  told  several 
of  us  to  put  our  own  mark  on  any  work  we  desired, 
but  each  so  deferred  to  the  others  that  very  few  were 
taken.  I  took  only  eleven  books  of  those  left  by  the 
others,  for  some  of  the  works  I  had  and  others  I  thought 
more  useful  to  the  other  retainers.  But  my  lord  detained 
me  and  said,  "  Here  are  some  books  I  am  particularly 
fond  of.  I  send  them  to  your  son  ;"  and  he  gave  me  the 
Six  Classics.  The  next  New  Year's  day  I  made  a  special 
feast  for  Kinoshita,  showed  him  the  books  and  got  him  to 
write  an  introduction  for  them. 

The  fifth  October,  1698,  my  house  was  burnt  and  my  lord 
sent  me  fifty  gold  ryo  to  help  build  my  temporary  dwelling. 
Others  of  his  retainers  lost  their  dwellings  but  I  was  the 
only  one  thus  favored.  But  as  I  could  rebuild  with  my 
own  funds,  and  as  the  gift  would  be  lost  should  the  new 
house  burn,  I  determined  to  buy  something  with  the  money 
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that  could  not  burn.  So  I  bought  a  suit  of  armour  and  a 
hehnet,  and  thus  showed  my  readiness  to  die  in  his  service. 
I  give  them,  with  the  sword  I  afterwards  received,  to  my 
eldest  son  that  my  descendants  may  know  my  purpose. 
Five  years  later,  December  1 703,  my  house  again  burned, 
but  the  armour  and  helmet  were  saved  and  I  have  them  yet. 

Kinoshita  died  the  twenty-fourth  December  1698  (aged 
78)  and  at  his  request  I  had  charge,  with  another  scholar, 
of  his  obsequies. 

il   ;  Yearly,  when  the  lectures  began,  wc  had  an  opening  cere- 

!   '  mony,  and  the  courses  of  study  for  the  year  were  deter- 

!   •    -  mined.     At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  I  w-as  always  given 

two  suits  of  clothes. 

lectures  began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
and  were  continued,  even  on  ordinary  festivals  days,  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  month,  being  interrupted  only  by 
very  great  events. 

When  I  became  feeble  my  lord  bade  me  come  in  the 
evening  during  the  hot  weather,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  winter.  He  had  a  fire  box  set  between  us  and  an- 
other behind  me  when  the  weather  was  very  cold.  When 
it  rained  or  snowed  he  always  sent  a  servant  to  bid  me 
stay  at  home. 

He  wore  his  robes  of  ceremony  at  the  lectures  save  in 
summer  when  he  wore  his  unextended  robes  and  a  hakama,^ 
He  did  not  sit  on  the  dais  but  on  the  mats,  nine  feet  from 
me.  Even  in  the  hottest  weather  he  did  not  use  his  fan, 
nor  brush  away  the  mosquitoes,  and  when  he  had  a  cold 
he  carefully  averted  his  head  when  he  blew  his  nose. 
Though  the  lecture  lasted  two  hours,  all  present  sat  im- 
movable throughout. 

*  The  skirt  worn  hy  samurai. 
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Spring  and  autumn  he  took  me  with  him  to  his  villa,  and 
gave  me  a  special  apartment  with  wine  and  tea.  Often  he 
asked  us  to  write  verse. 

My  lord  gave  me  costumes  at  the  four  seasons  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  gifts  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  he  began 
this  before  he  became  Shogun.  When  he  moved  to  the 
Castle  he  sent  very  fine  silks  for  my  wife  and  children  in 
the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  fine  thin  silks  for  them,  with 
cakes.  He  often  sent  these  last,  and  this  became  the 
custom  and  was  continued  by  his  successor,  although  it 
was  done  for  no  one  else. 


THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1703,  when  I  was  living  in 
Yushima,  Hongo,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was 
astonished  by  a  violent  movement  of  the  earth.  Opening 
my  eyes  I  seized  my  sword  and  rushed  out  as  the  slides 
about  my  room  and  those  about  the  house  fell.  Going 
to  the  rooms  of  my  wife  and  children,  I  found  them  gone. 
There  was  high  ground  at  the  back  of  my  house  which 
I  feared,  and  so  we  gathered  at  the  front  and  put  wooden 
slides  (doors)  under  us  lest  the  earth  should  open. 

There  I  left  my  family  while  I  put  on  my  robes  of 
ceremony  and  went  to  my  lord's,  taking  three  servants 
with  me  and  leaving  the  others  with  my  wife.  We  went 
on  the  run.  I  feared  I  should  be  very  thirsty  and  had 
taken  out  some  medicine  and  put  it  on  one  side  while  I 
dressed,  but  disgracefully  forgot  it  as  I  ran  out  in  my  haste. 
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As  I  hurried  by  the  east  gate  of  Kanda  Myojin  there 
was  another  violent  shock.  All  the  merchants  left  their 
houses  and  gathered  in  the  plaza,  and  I  told  them  to  put 
out  the  lights  in  their  shops  for  fear  of  fire.  At  Megane 
bridge,  I  met  my  wife's  younger  brother  going  to  our 
place,  and  told  him  to  go  on  and  take  charge  there. 

•  Crossing   the   bridge    I    turned   south,    then   west,  then 

•  *  south  again,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  saw  a  man  on 

•  .'  horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  was  Fujieda, 
I  r  lord  of  Wakasa,  and  he  had  been  stopped  by  some  water 
I  -  whose  depth  he  did  not  know.  Followed  by  my  servants 
f  -  I  jumped  across  and  wet  my  feet  but  put  on  other  sandals 
;,  -  and  went  on.     At  Kanda  bridge  there  was  another  terrible 

•  *  shock.      The    crash    of   houses   was  like  the  breaking  of 

chopsticks,  and  the  cries  of  men  mingled  with  the  noise. 
J  The   stones   of  the   castle   wall   fell  on  the  dogpath  with 

J  clouds  of  dust.     We  thought  the  bridge    would  fall,  and 

were  separated  from   the  bank  by  a  gap  of  three  or  four 

feet  which  we  jumi>ed,  and   ran   into  the  gateway.      The 

boards    which    covered    the   plaster   on  the.  houses  shook 

hke  cloth  and  fell  with  a  crash. 

As  I  came  to  the  Tatsu-no-kuchi,  I  saw  fire  arising  in 
j  .  my  lord's  enclosure,  and  as  it  was  low  down  feared   the 

{  mansion  had  fallen.      So  I  was  greatly  troubled  and  my 

heart  rushed  ahead   at  such  a  pace  that  my  feet  seemed 
\  to  stand  still. 

!  Going  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  I  heard  a  horse,  and 

j  looking  back  saw  Fujieda. — **  I  am  greatly  troubled  by  the 

/  fire,"    I    said,    **  you   are   the    lord  of  Wakasa  I  take  it/' 

I  **  Yes,"  he    answered,    "  pardon   my  preceding  you."     At 

:  the  Hibiya  gate  the  guard   house   had  fallen  and  I  heard 

cries  of  the  dying.     A  little  further  on  was   Fujieda,  dis- 
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mounted,  stopped  by  a  hill  of  tiles  fallen  from  the  guard 
house  of  the  Sakurada  gate  which  his  horse  could  not 
pass.  **  Please  come  with  me,"  I  said,  and  we  climbed 
over  and  went  in.  As  we  went  in  through  the  small  gate 
we  saw  that  the  guard  house  had  fallen  and  was  in  flames, 
and  that  the  mansion  still  stood ;  and  we  were  comforted. 

The  great  west  gate  stood  open  though  the  guard  house 
had  fallen  and  Fujieda  passed  in,  but  I  said,  "  Til  go 
through  the  small  west  gate  as  usual."  But  the  buildings 
had  so  fallen  that  I  could  not  get  in,  and  I  again  met 
Fujieda  and  took  him  to  the  kitchen  entmnce  where  we 
got  through  at  last.  The  ceiling  was  hanging  from  one 
corner  but  I  passed  through  and  went  to  my  usual  place 
near  my  lord's.  There  I  met  the  present  lord  of  Echizen, 
Zembo  Asson  and  asked  him  of  my  lord  s  safety,  and  told 
him  I  had  ventured  to  come  without  waiting  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  we  went  to  my  lord's  apartment.  The  roof  of 
the  verandah  on  the  east,  was  covered  by  a  house  which 
had  fallen  on  it,  and  the  attendants  were  all  in  the  garden 
at  the  south,  and  they  told  us  that  my  lord  was  in  the 
garden  still  beyond.  Toda,  Koide,  Inouc  and  others  were 
in  the  south  garden  and  we  consulted  with  Igarashi  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  apartments  and  took  out  some  ten 
mats  and  spreading  them  in  the  garden  all  sat  down. 

The  shaking  continued  and  the  hills  by  the  garden 
pond  fell,  making  the  broad  pond  narrow.  Sakae  Saemon- 
no-jo  Masatada  was  commanded  to  put  out  the  conflag- 
ration ;  and  indeed  were  it  to  continue  we  should  all  have 
to  move  again. 

My  lord  was  dressed  in  hakama  with  an  outer  robe,  and 
as  he  went  to  ihe  south  of  his  apartment  he  .saw  and 
called    me.      I  went    to  him,   and   was   asked  about  past 
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earthquakes  and  then  he  went  to  his  apartment.  When 
day  dawned  he  said,  **  I  shall  go  to  the  office."  I  said 
in  the  ear  of  the  lord  of  Nagato,  "  With  these  severe 
shocks  continuing  is  that  wise?"  "No,"  he  replied,  **but 
I  could  not  venture  to  stop  him,*'  and,  meanwhile,  he  was 
gone.  As  I  could  not  accompany  him  I  went  to  see 
the  fire. 

Many   bodies   had   been   pulled  from  the  ruins,  and  as 
the  wells  were  dry  there    was    no    water,    except    in   the 
Ij    "  pond  and  it  was  forbidden  to  use  that. 

j|   ^  The  lord  of  Oki  took  me  to  breakfast  to  Zenbo^s  house. 

During  the  night  I  had  eaten  nothing  but  a  trifle  Dr. 
Sakamoto  had  given  me  from  his  sleeve,  which  I  had 
soaked  in  water,  and  I  was  very  hungry  and  ate  much 
and  drank  some  wi  le.  Going  away,  as  I  passed  the  house 
of  the  lord  of  Ichi,  I  was  invited  in  and  given  tea. 
f  When  I  heard  that  my  lord  was    returning   I   went   to 

meet  him,  and  went  back  across  the  gardens  with  him  and 
his  two  ministers  to  the  place  where  he  had  asked  me 
about  the  earthquakes.  He  said  that  the  crowds  reminded 
him  of  the  throngs  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  when  he 
went  to  Ueno  to  see  the  flowers. 

The  fire  was  put  out  at  last ;   and   at   one   o'clock  my 
1  lord  came  out  again   and  called  for  me  and  asked  about 

I  my    family.      I    told   him  I  had   heard  nothing  since  the 

;  previous  night  when  I  had    left:   them.      Then  he  said, — 

i  "When  I  went  to    my   villa   at  Yanaka,  I  was  told  that 

'  your  house  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill."     **  So  it  does,"  I 

I  replied.     **This  shaking  may  continue  for  days,"  he    said, 

i  and  if  there  is  another  shock  as  severe  as  last  night  you 

need  not  come  again.     Now  go  home." 

As    I    went    out    I   found   some  of  my  people.     Those 

L 
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who  had  come  with  me  had  been  relieved  by  others,  and 
had  been  back  to  my  house  and  had  come  again ;  and 
their  report  that  all  was  well  removed  my  anxiety.  I  got 
home  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  day  when  I  went  to  my  lord's,  I  found  that 
the  mansion  was  so  aslant  that  a  temporary  building  had 
been  set  up  on  the  eastern  polo  ground  and  that  my 
lord  was  there. 

The  earthquakes  continued  and  I  feared  fire.  The 
plaster  had  fallen^off  my  storehouse  and  I  had  it  moistened 
and  put  on  again.  As  I  expected,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth  there  was  a  fire.  I  put  all  my  valuables  in  the 
storehouse ;  but  as  I  feared  the  plaster  would  fall  off 
again  with  the  repeated  shocks  we  dug  a  big  hole,  and 
put  my  books  and  manuscripts  in  it,  covered  it  with  six 
mats  and  put  earih  on  top  and  fled.  The  neighboring 
houses  burned  and  when  we  returned  we  found  one  had 
fallen  across  our  hole  and  was  still  on  fire.  We  put  it  out 
and  pulled  away  the  timbers.  They  had  displaced  the 
earth  and  one  of  the  mats  was  on  fire.  We  pulled  it  away 
and  put  it  out.  The  store  house  was  unharmed ;  and  we 
laughed  at   our  misplaced  labour. 


PROMOTION. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1 704,  my  lord  was  made 
the  heir  apparent.  I  hurried  with  my  congratulations  as 
soon  as  I  heard  the  news.  All  passers  were  stopped  at 
Tatsu-no-guchi  because  of  the  preparations  for  his  removal 
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to  the  western   castle.      Giving  my  name  and  business  I 
was  permitted  to  pass. 

At  my   lord's   mansion  I  met  a  crowd  of  officials  who 
had  come  to   accompany   him ;   and  I  sought  out  Zenibo 
Asson    who    was    eating.      I   sent   in  my  congratulations 
3  through    him    and   said,   as   he   finished  his  meal.     **  Tell 

\  my   lord   that   I    have  nothing  to  add  to  my  instructions 

Z  given  in  the  years  past.     Remember  them  and  it  will  be 

j-    ;  well  with  the  empire.     I  came  to  say  this."     Afterwards 

I'  4  I    was    told    that    my   lord  replied. — *'  Surely  I  shall  not 

*  -  forget  them.     Have  you  forgotten,  Zembo  ?  " 

9  \  Then  I  remained  at  home  for  twenty  days  or  so  when 

*  3  a  man  said  to  me,  *'  All  Lord  Kofu's  retainers  have  been 

*  "  promoted  and  made  retainers  of  the  Heir  Apparent  ex- 
\  cepting  you  and  me.  Others  sent  in  their  petitions  and 
j  I  shall  send  in  mine.  Join  me.*'  But  I  replied,  **  That 
-  him  we  served  so  long    has  reached  this  exalted  position 

is  enough.     I  ask  no  other  reward.     In  spite  of  my  worth- 
{  Icssness    I    have  long  been  his  teacher  and  now  shall  do 

J  nothing  on  my  own  account  unless  summoned.     I    prefer 

\  to  ri.se  or  fall  in  accordance    with  the  precedents  and  for 

the  sake  of  the  empire.     Though  others  petition  yet  with 
■  these  views  I  cannot.      Thanks   for  your  information  but 

1  I  cannot  act  with  you." 

!  After  one  day,  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  I  was 

told  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  promotion 
i  of  several  of  us  to  the   immediate   presence   of  the  Heir, 

i  The    twenty-first,    at    the     monkey    hour     (four    p.m.) 

j  Zcmbd   came   for   me   and   I  went  at  once.      Others  also 

I  had  been  detailed  for  our  reception,  there   were  seven  of 

;  us,   and  conducted  us  to   the   appointed   place   and  there 

three  nobles  met  us.     Zembo  and  Koide  gave  us  our  in- 
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struction  from  the  Ilcir  and  then  all  departed,  I  only 
being  asked  to  remain.  I  was  told  who  were  my  supe- 
riors, what  would  be  my  duties  and  my  place  of  atten- 
dance. Koide  said  to  me,  "  Our  lord's  affairs  are  now  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  and  we  alas  !  are  wanting  in  ability 
and  knowledge.  Do  not  fail  to  remonstrate  and  advise 
freely  for  we  depend  upon  your  great  learning."  This 
was  when  we  two  were  alone.  Alas !  Shortly  after  he 
died,  through  evil  fortune.  Zembo  came  to  me  after  the 
others  were  gone,  and  told  me  the  events  of  the  past 
weeks  and  when  my  lectures  should  begin  and  their  hours. 
I  went  home  an  hour  later.  (After  this  I  entered  my 
lord's  enclosure  by  the  middle  gate,  passed  her  grace's 
apartments  and  entered  my  lord's  private  rooms.) 

On  the  twenty-third  came  a  letter  bidding  me  to  the 
New  Year's  festival. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  castle  and  on  the  eleventh 
began  my  lectures,  and  continued  daily  as  before. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  September,  1705,  I  was  advanced 
one  grade  in  rank. 

The  next  year,  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1706,  I  was  given 
land,  timber  and  two  hundred  ryo  for  a  new  house,  and 
removed  to  it  on  the  second  of  September.  On  the  seventh 
of  the  same  month  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  castle 
by  the,  private  gate  of  the  mapletree  hill  and  the  back 
entrance. 

When  my  lord's  child  was  bom,  I  was  informed  with 
the  family  and  went  with  them  to  pay  my  respects. 

When  my  lord  heard  of  my  removal  he  gave  me  per- 
tnission  to  use  another  entrance  to  the  castle.  I  lived 
near  the  Pheasant  bridge  and  the  gate  was  a  small  one 
near  by.     On  the  last  day  of  the    month    I    was    invited 
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to  the  '^  No''  performance  in  the  castle  in  honor  of  the 
infant,  and  I  went  in  company  with  its  uncle,  the  younger 
brother  of  its  mother.  (This  child  lived  only  a  little 
while.) 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1706, 1  was  summoned 
to  the  castle.     The  night  before  there  had  been  an  earth- 
quake,   that    morning    there    were    sounds    like    thunder, 
ashes   covered   the    ground    like    snow  and  a  thick  cloud 
![   I  in   the  south-west  flashed   like  lightning.      As   I   entered 

\\  "  the   castle  the   ashes   covered  the  ground,  and  trees  and 

grass  were  white.      My  lord  had  gone    to   the   palace  of 
the    Shogun   and    returned  at  the  sheep  hour  (two  p.m.). 
\  The  heavens  were  black  as  I  went  to  him  and  I  lectured 

by  candle  light.      The   ashes   ceased   falling   in    tlie    dog 
:  hour,  (eight  p.  m.)   but    the  earth   continued  its  shaking 

C  and   roar.      On   the    nineteenth    again  the  heavens    were 

\  darkened,  there  were   thunderings   and   at   evening    ashes 

.  fell    in    abundance.      We  learned   that  day  that  Mt.  Fuji 

J  was  in  eruption.      Black  ashes    fell    constantly   until    the 

t  eleventh  of  January  (1708).     On  the  twentieth  it  snowed 

and  every  one  had  a  cold.  On  New  Year's  day  it  rained 
heavily.  (23  Jan.   1708). 

On  the  first  of  March  an  edict  commanded  the  removal 
of  the  ashes  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Fuji,  in  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Musashi,  Sagami,  Suruga  and  Mikawa ;  and  as 
the  expense  was  great,  a  tax  of  six  ryo  per  hundred  koku 
of  land  was  laid  upon  each  daimyd. 

On  the  fifteenth  a  new  currency  called  "  tbju  "  was  made. 

In  April    was    a    wonderful  fall  of  white  hair,  some  of  it 

coming    on    my    own    ground.      Folks    further    reported 

many  wonderful  things,  but  I  put  down  only  what  I  saw. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  people  who  lived  near  my 
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house  were  compelled  to  move,  to  make  room  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  palace  at  the  north  of  the  castle. 

Near  the  end  of  September  a  law  was  issued  forbidding 
the  cutting  of  horses'  hair,  and  all,  both  those  led  and 
those  ridden,  soon  looked  like  beasts  from  the  wilderness. 

In  early  November  the  *'  tbjii  "  were  issued. 

In  the  same  month  three  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds  and  beasts  were  issued,  and  so  even  men  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ride  walked  instead  and  led  their  horses. 
,  Shopkeepers  disliked  the  "  toju "  and  would  not  take 
them,  so  the  government  commanded  every  one  to  send 
in  his  promise  to  accept  them  at  once,  and  while  this 
work  was  still  incomplete  the  year  ended.* 

The  Shogun  was  ill,  and  my  lord  held  the  New  Year's 
reception  in  his  stead.  (loth  Feb.  1709)  I  was  ill  and 
remained  at  home.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  I  saw 
a  great  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  in  the  evening  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  Shdgun  was  dead.  (20th 
February  1709). 


*  ITie  "  toju "  were  inconvenient  in  shaj^e  and  worth  only  three 
tenths  of  their  nominal  value,  llie  ijcople  naturally  did  not  want  to  use 
them  and  very  severe  penalties  were  threatened  Yoi  the  laws  about 
beasts  see  supra  p-3  intro.  The  new  mansion  was  the  tinal  extravagance 
of  the  fifth  Shogun. 


-><- 
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BOOK   11. 
ADVISER  TO  THE  SHOGUN. 


CHAPrrESR    I. 

:  THE  SHOGUN'S  TREASURY. 

I    -  ■ 

:^  J  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  new  year  I  heard  of  the  Shogun's 

'^  -  death  and  we  were  all  summoned,  for  the  next  day,  to 

9  s  the  western  castle.     I  took  a  confidential  communication 

3  for  the  Shf3gun  and  purposed  sending  it  to  my  lord  by 

Zembo  but  he  w^as  so  occupied  that  I  could  not  see  him 
;  and  I  sent  it  in  by  his  younger  brother,  Akihira.     I  had 

^  written   of  the   three  most  important  things  that  needed 

I  immediate  reform.     That  evening  rain  fell,  the  first  since 

J  the  second  December. 

'  I  went  daily  but  did  not  meet  Zembo  until  the  fifteenth 

t  when  I  asked  as  to  my  papers.     On  thie  17th  the  "  toju  " 

^  were  recalled,  and  again  it  rained  all  night.     At  this  time 

the  removal  of  the  dwellings  from  the  north  of  the  castle 

was  likewise  stopped. 

On  the  nineteenth  the  Shogun  asked  me  about  the 
Geniva-rei  *  of  leyasu  and  I  went  home  and  wrote  an  ex- 
position of  it  and  before  I  had  started  the  next  day  was 
summoned  in  haste.  And  that  afternoon  as  I  intended 
to  go  home  the  Sh5gun  sent  for  me  again.  That  day 
the  decree  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  beasts  was 
repealed. 


*  The  Gemua-rei  is  a  collection  of  laws  or  maxims   for   the  guidance 
of  tlie  Tokugawa  House,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  leyasu. 
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The  funeral  rites  were  on  the  twenty-second.  They  had 
been  postponed  because  of  the  rain  which  fell  from  the 
17th  to  the  20th.  * 

Many  servants  of  the  late  Sh5gun  desired  to  become 
priests  at  his  death  and  Kippo  his  prime  minister  was 
told  to  select  eleven.  He  himself  wished  to  be  of  the 
number  as  he  had  been  especially  favored  by  his  master  and 
had  been  elevated  from  a  low  position  to  his  present 
rank.  The  Shdgun  recognised  the  force  of  his  plea  but 
would  not  grant  .the  request  as  it  did  not  accord  with 
usage  and  might  be  made  a  precedent.  But  Kippo  was 
told  that  he  might  resign,  give  his  honors  to  his  son 
and  then  become  a  priest  if  he  so  wished ;  and  this  he 
did.t 

On  the  i8th  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Education,  was  told 
to  write  the  epitaph  for  the  late  Shogun,  as  this  had  been 
the  duty  of  Hayashi's  house  for  generations  past.  So 
he  wrote  it  and  on  the  19th  presented  it  with  his  proofs 
that  it  accorded  with  the  precedents,  liut  I  showed  the 
Shogun  that  it  was  badly    written,    mistaken  and  not  ac- 

*  The  Classics  teach  that  the  actions  of  statesmen  influence  Heaven. 
The  evil  laws  of  the  late  Shoj;un  brought  Fuji's  eruption,  earthtjuakes, 
etc.,  and  drought ;  but  their  repeal  brought  the  longed  for  rain.  Tlie 
funeral  was  ijostjwncd  to  jxirniit  the  rejxial,  for  the  Classics  say,  "  Cliange 
not  your  father's  way  for  three  year>,"  but  by  a  legal  fiction  while  the 
late  Shogun  was  unburied  he  was  not  dead  and  the  repeal  was  jx)ssible, 
as  his  act. 

t  During  ancient  times  certain  servants  were  Iniricd  with  their 
lords,  but  later  images  were  substituted  fttr  the  men.  During  the  ages  of 
feudal  strife  the  custom  revived,  as  an  expression  of  enthusiastic  loyalty 
and  love.  leading  samurai  de^^irecl  the  honour.  The  custom  was  finally 
alx>lished  in  A.D.  1664.  lUil  the  ministers  and  contldc-ntial  officials  gave  u]) 
office — and,  as  alxive,  often  entered  monaslcries  on  the  death  of  their  lord 
—construing  literally  llic  maxim — a  sanmrai  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
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cording  to  precedent.  So  I  was  bidden  to  write  one  and 
mine  and  Hayashi's  were  sent  to  the  priest  in  Nikko 
who  judged  that  mine  was  right.  So  it  was  sent  to 
Hayashi  and  he  was  told  to  write  with  it  as  model,  and 
so  he  did. 

On  the  27th  I  sent  in  another  communication  to  the 
Shogun  : — '*  leyasu  was  endowed  with  courage  and  wisdom 
and  won  the  Empire.  Moreover,  his  long  line  of  illus- 
trious ancestors  so  transmitted  their  virtues  to  him  that 
he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  the  Empire  to  his  heirs.  He 
i»    ^  had  many  children    and   while  some  died  young  four  be- 

\   r  came  lords  of  great  provinces.      The  second  Shogun  had 

i  three  sons  but  after  the  trouble    of  the    lord    of   Suruga 

only    the   adopted   son  of  the  lord  of  Aidzu  was  left,  be- 
•  sides  the  heir.      Two   sons  of  the  third   Shogun  became 

Z  daimyo.      The  fourth    Shogun    had    no    son    but,    at    his 

'^  death,    adopted    his  brother  as  his  heir.       He  had  a  son 

;  who  died  immediately  his  father  became  Shogun,  and   as 

?  there  was  no  other  son  Lord  Kofu  was  made  heir.     Thus 

\  twice    has    the    line    failed    and    twice    have    heirs    been 

^  adopted  since  the  third   Shogun,    surely  a  grievous  thing, 

within  an  hundred  years  of  leyasu.  It  has  not  been 
without  its  cause. 

"  Now  that  your  Highness  has  become  Shogun  I  deeply 
feel  the  need  of  a  reform  iii  the  government,  and  for  a 
renewed  connection  with  the  virtue  of  leyasu  for  Heaven 
has  taken  notice  of  the  evil.  However,  after  my  teaching 
for  so  many  years  I  ne^d  not  dwell  on  this. 

But  one  thing  should  be  done  at  once,  Ixt  the  children 
of  the  Emperor  no  longer  be  forced  to  become  monks 
and  nuns  but  give  his  sons  establishments  and  let 
his  daughters   be    married.      Xobunaga  began    the    work 
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of  restoring  the  state  of  the  Imperial  Family,  Hide- 
yoshi  continued  it  and  leyasu  completed  it  but  still  the 
Prince  Imperial  only  is  provided  with  an  establishment. 
The  others  are  left  as  before,  to  save  expense  as  other- 
wise the  family  might  become  too  numerous ;  and  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances  and  a  possible  revolt  against 
the  Tokugawa  rule.  Neither  reason  is  good.  The  Toku- 
gawa  Shogun  prepare  estates  for  their  children.  Even 
common  men  do  the  same  and  it  is  the  especial  wish  of 
men  of  rank.  Why  should  the  Emperor  only  be  for- 
bidden to  provide  for  his  own  ? 

"  The  expense  will  not  be  too  great  for  the  Empire  to 
sustain,  as  the  number  of  the  Emperor's  family  is  or- 
dained by  Heaven  and  cannot  be  exceeded.  So  in  the 
Tokugawa  line  there  have  been  two  failures  in  an  hund- 
red years.'* 

"  Nor  is  there  danger  from  alliances.  When  as  in  the 
Genji  and  M5jo  times  there  is  misgovern  me  nt,  though  the 
Emperor's  sons  be  priests  they  may  leave  their  retire- 
ment and  head  armies  like  Takakura-no-Miya  and  Dai- 
to-no-Miya.  If  the  government  is  good  there  is  no  cause 
'  for  fear,  and  if  evil  there  is  no  escape ;  so  let  us  stop  this 
practice  and  set  up  establishments  for  the  sons,  and  marry 
the  daughters  to  the  members  of  the  Tokugawa  family." 

The  Sh5gun  listened  attentively  and  said  so  great  a 
proposal  needed  careful  thought.-  Both  suggestions  were 
adopted. 

This  one  thing  I  did  for  the  country  which  gave  me 
birth  and  whose  Imperial  favor  I  had  received.^* 

*  The  Shogun  in  this  acted  against  the  advice  of  the  officials.  lie 
established  the  family  of  Kan-in-nomiya  and  from  this  branch  of  the 
Im{)erial  House  comes  the  present  lunix^ror,  II.I.M.  Miitsuhito.  The  only 
time  the  advice  as  to  the  daughters  was  followed  was  in  1861. 
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But  alas !  as  I  had  feared  in  secret  my  lord  died  and 
the  Hne  was  broken  again,  though  the  present  Shogun, 
through  leyasu's  wise  plan,  continues  the  family  to  the 
blessing  of  the  *lunpire. 

My  argument  was  very  long  and  gave  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  precedents.      It  is  not  easy  reading  for  the   un- 
learned, and  I  have  put  down  here  only  its  brief  outline. 
I  also  urged  that  the  Shogun's  investiture   be   brought 
in  haste  from  Kyoto. 
I    J  On  the  14th  of  March  (1709)  I  was  called  to  the  castle 

il    _  and  told  the  following  by  Zembo  Asson  at  the  request  of 

}    :  the  Shogun  : — Since  the  funeral  as  the  ministers  have  been 

on  duty  in  turn  in  the  castle  this  has  been  the  topic  of 
their  discussion  viz. — Our  Lord  must  take  his  proper 
place  at  once  and  occupy  the  palace  of  the  Shogun  with- 
out delay.  Now  th(i  custom  is  that  the  palace  of  the  late 
Shogun  be  destroyed  and  a  new  one  built  for  his  succes- 
•  sor.     But  the  treasury  is  bare  and  we  cannot  build. 

X.  Under  the   late    Shogun,  Okubo,   Lord    of  Kaga,    was 

;  minister   of  finance   and    he  left  everything  to  Shigehide, 

;  Lord  of  Omi,  Kippo  Lord  of  Mino,  and  Shigetomi  Lord 

of  Tsushima,  Kaga  did  not  know  the  condition  of  the 
ti'easury  and  the  other  officials  were  still  more  ignorant. 
Everything  was  in  Shigehidc's  hands  and  this  is  his 
statement  of  the  present  situation, — 

The  income  is  4,000,000  koku  of  rice  and  760,000  or 
770,000  gold  ryo.  40,000  ryd  were  from  the  Nagasaki 
customs  and  6,000  ryo  from  the  Kdo  sake  tax  .300,000 
tyo  go  for  salaries  and  the  remainder  is  for  all  else.  But 
last  year  the  expenditure  was  1,400,000  ryo  besides 
700,000  or  800,000  7yd  needed  for  the  new  palace  in 
Kyoto.     So  the  deficit  is  very  large.     Even  were  the  late 
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ShogLin  still  alive  we  should  have  nothing,  but  now  we 
need  in  addition  money  for  the  elaborate  ceremonies  on 
the  forty-ninth  day  after  the  late  Shogun's  death,  for  the 
erection  of  the  mortuary  chapel,  for  the  Shogun's  new 
palace  and  for  the  Imperial  palace  in  Kyoto.  We  have 
only  370,000  ryo  in  all ;  of  this  240,000  ryb  is  the  balance 
of  the  400,000  ryo  collected  for  the  removal  of  the  ashes 
from  the  base  of  Mt.  Fuji.  This  balance  we  had  pur- 
posed to  use  in  the  erection  of  the  palace  to  the  north 
of  the  castle.  But  should  it  be  used  for  present  needs  it 
will  not  meet  the  tenth  part  of  them. 

Kaga-no-Kami  was  astonished  at  this  statement  and 
found,  on  consultation  with  Shigehide  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  late  Shogun  were  twice  his  revenues  and  that 
the  treasury  was  thus  exhausted.  So  in  1695  the  gold 
and  silver  coinages  were  debased  and  that  year  and  the 
following  a  profit. was  made  of  ^,000,000  ryo  and  so  the 
deficit  was  met.  But  all  was  used  in  the  expenditures 
entailed  by  the  earthquake  of  1703  and  the  deficit  re- 
appeared. So  in  August  1706  they  again  debased  the 
silver  and  yet  the  deficit  was  not  met.  So  last  year 
Tsushima-no-Kami  advised  the  debasing  of  the  copper 
coins  "  having  no  other  means  to  meet  the  deficit." 

As  Kaga-no-Kami  knew  nothing  of  all  this  the  other 
officials  simply  adopted  the  plans  of  Shigehide,  Dmi-no- 
Kami.  The  Shogun  had  known  that  the  treasury  was 
bare  but  had  not  Imagined  such  an  extremity.  He  can 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  debase  the  coinage  further  and 
desires  some  other  means  of  relief  But  Omi  -  no  -  Kami 
replies  to  him  ;  **  Though  blamed  for  debasing  the  coinage 
•  what  other  resource  remained  ?  How  else  could  the  govern- 
ment have  been  carried  on  the  past  thirteen  years  and  the 
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suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake  and  other  calamities 
have  been  relieved?  Hereafter,  in  good  years  we  can 
easily  restore  the  value  of  the  coins."  And  all  the  officials 
agreed  with  him,  that  calamities  cannot  be  guarded  against 
and  that  Omi-no-Kami's  suggestion  is  the  only  one  pos- 
sible. But  the  Shogun  exclaimed, — "  Though  that  sounds 
reasonable  still  had  not  the  coinage  been  debased  perhaps 
the  calamities  had  not  come.  *  And  if  others  come  there 
will  be  no  remedy  remaining  and  the  Tokugawa  house  will 
end  with  me !  Why  then  sliould  I  torture  the  people  ? 
I    A  Find  some  other  remedy !  '*     When  the  Shogun  said  this 

J     -  those  present  wept  bitterly   and   could  say   nothing,  until 

?    ;;  after  a  little  Akimoto  Taj i ma-no-Kami   said,   "  We   thank 

you  for   your   words  '*  and   all   withdrew.      The   Shogun 
I  *     •  tells   you   to   consider   this  subject  well  as  the  discussion 

*  affects  the  whole  Empire. 

£  As  I  listened  to  this  account  I  thought  of  the  funds  in 

f  Osaka  and  further  that   last   year's  revenue  must  be  still 

*  on  hand  as  only  the  funds  of  the  last  year  but  one  could 
C  be  used  for  current  needs.  But  on  inquiry  I  was  told  that 
\  all  was  gone.     In  leyasu's  time  thirty  great  gold  pieces  f 

had  been  made  and  stored  as  a  resource  for  need  in  time 
of  war ;  but  I  was  told  that  only  one  or  two  remained. 
But  still  I  sent  this  answer  to  the  Shogun. — "  The  Book 
of  Changes  says,  **  When  things  are  at  the  worst  a  way 
appears.'*  And  now,  though  the  funds  are  gone  yet  the 
Empire  is  the  Shogun's.  Why  should  he  be  troubled.  I 
will  arrange  his  affairs.'* 


*  Again  the  theories  that  natures  evils  are  punishments  for  misgov- 
emment. 

t  lliese  were  stored  not  in  leyasu's  time  but  in  tlie  period  Manji* 
Each  contained-  44  kivan  700  me. 
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Before  this  occurred  I  had  another  matter  I  wished  to 
lay  before  the  Shogun,  and  so  that  night  I  wrote  and  on 
the  morrow  sent  him  two  papers  through  Zembo.  Their 
import  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Confucius  in  the 
analects  when  he  undertook  the  government ; — '*  Be  careful 
and  so  use  truth :  Be  economical  and  so  cherish  men : 
employ  men  with  regard  for  the  times ;  "  and  in  the  Great 
Learning,  **  If  producers  are  many  and  consumers  few : 
If  users  use  slowly  and  workers  work  fast,  there  will  ever 
be  enough."  This  I  have  taught  so  thoroughly  in  the 
past  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it  now,  but  if  we  act 
upon  it  the  treasury  will  be  full  in  a  few  years.  To  stop 
the  debasing  of  the  currency  is  to  confer  a  blessing  on 
the  people.  The  ceremonies  of  the  forty-ninth  day,  the 
erection  of  the  mortuary  chapel  and  the  investiture  must 
go  on  whether  there  is  money  or  not ;  but  were  the 
treasury  full,  it  would  not  accord  with  filial  piety  to  destroy 
the  old  palace  and  build  a  new  one  at  once.  Business 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  castle  and  let  the  Shogun  abide 
in  his  present  mansion.  By  and  by  when  there  is  money  a 
new  one  can  be  built. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Dmi-no-Kami  that  we  have  only 
370,000  ryo,  for  the  money  spent  last  year  was  collected 
the  year  before  and  we  have  760,000  ryo  of  last  year's 
taxes  still.  (Omi-no-Kami  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
concealing  this.)  So  in  all  we  have  more  than  1,100,000 
ryo.  Need  I  add,  that  things  required  at  once  may  be 
paid  for  later  on  ?  Pay  what  we  must,  postpone  what  we 
may,  say  a  half,  and  we  can  do  all.  Then  let  a  propor- 
tion of  the  late  Shogun*s  debts  be  paid  each  year  till  all 
is  paid.  As  of  old  Feng  I  of  the  I^ter  Han  dynasty 
said,  "  Let  the  nation  not  forget  the  attacks  of  the  northern 
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tribes,"  so  I  beg  that  our  condition  be  not  forgotten  but 
that  care  be  exercised ;  and  a  great  blessing  will  be  bes- 
towed upon  the  Empire. 

The  Shogun  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  counsel  and 
when  I  went  to  the  castle  on  the  sixth,  further  debasement 
of  the   coinage   and  the  destruction  of  the  late  Shogun's 

^  palace  had  both  been  forbidden.     This  was  the  first  of  my 

■^  being  consulted  on  affairs  of  state.  * 

r[    'I  

II 

i    "'^  CHJLPrrER    XI. 

.  >i  SUNDRY  AFFAIRS  OF  STATE. 

■J 

4  On  the  twelfth   of  March  1  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the 

*  Shogun  concerning  the  pardoning  of  criminals.  The  fol- 
r  lowing  is  its  import : — Of  old  the  pardoning  power  was 
^  used  for  the  rectification  of  errors  or  for  the  release  of 
J  those  whose  relatives  needed  their  aid ;  but  now  it  is  used 
C  indiscriminately,  for  those  whose  guilt  is  great  as  well  as 
\  for  those  whose  offence  was  small,  for  the  convicted  as  for 

*  those  still  unconvicted.  Relatives  petition  and  the  gov- 
I  ernors  decide  and  then  summon  all  who  are  pardoned  to 
i  the  temples  and  there  set  them  free.  But  unless  there  is 
■  a  petition  even  those  who    deserve  pardon  are  kept  until 

•  death.      Besides   the   pardoning   is  in  LMo  only  and  thus 

•  prisoners    under   the   daimyo  and  hatamoto  get  nothing  ot 

j  *  "After  my  i^tition  ( >mi-na-Kanii  persuadctl  the  Shogun  to  build  the 

,  new  palace,  since  tlie  funds    were    so    unexi)cctedly    large !     It   cost    more 

I  than  700,cxx)    ryo   and    the    mortuary    chajxil    cost    200,000    n'o.     Officials 

great    and    small    thought    only    of   their    own    profit    and   merchants   and 
I  artizans  were  of  the  same  mind.     The    evils    of  the    laic    reign   were    nnt 

1  Ihorojghly  reformed  and  now  they  JK^i^in  again." 
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the  benefit.  It  is  not  a  great  forgiveness,  but  a  petty  fol- 
lowing of  ancient  precedents.  It  is  no  longer  as  of  old 
a  blessing  to  the  people  through  pity. 

The  officials  of  the  late  Shogun  were  intolerably  severe  ; 
for  a  bird  or  beast  s  sake  a  man  was  put  to  death,  all 
the  family  suffered  with  the  criminal  and  no  one  could 
be  in  peace.  Even  when  not  imprisoned  parents  and 
children  wgre  made  beggars.  Truly  the  people  suffered ! 
How  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  thus  suffered  I 
do  not  know.  Relief  can  now  be  found  only  by  a  gredt. 
pardoning  throughout  the  Empire.  * 

Precedents  show  however  that  such  release  of  prisoners, 
in  China  and  Japan,  has  been  at  times  of  revolution  or  of 
public  rejoicing,  not  as  now  at  the  death  of  a  ruler.  Do 
we  not  teach  criminals  to  desire  the  Shogun's  death  ? 
The  proverb  says,  *'  One  blessing  cannot  conquer  ten 
thousand  curses.'* 

But  all  should  not  be  changed  at  once.  On  the  49th 
pardon  according  to  the  usual  custom  and  later,  when  you 
are  invested,  make  a  general  pardoning  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire. As  I  Wu  said,  "  In  general  pardoning  is  some 
reason  and  great  evil;*'  and  Chu-ko  Liang  said,  "Let  the 
government  exhibit  great  virture  and  not  bestow  small 
favors ;  **  and  Sun  Yueh  said,  **  Pardoning  is  for  extra- 
ordinary times :  it  is  not  the  rule."  When  the  Empire  is 
in  confusion  because  the  government  does  wrong  and  not 


*  Criminals  would  be  convicted  only  after  confession.  Torture  was  used 
to  elicit  confessions,  but  many  were  kept  in  prison  a  life-time  unconvicted, 
their  cases  not  being  decided.  The  pardoning  power  was  intended  to 
right  such  wrongs.  The  taking  to  temples  and  freeing  there  contains  a 
hint  of  the  Buddhist  merit-making  by  buying  caged  birds,  and  setting  there 
free  in  temple  grounds. 
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because  the  people  commit  crimes,  then  we  must  pardon. 

My  paper  was  discussed  and  further  particulars  were 
asked.  On  the  17th  my  daughter's  illness,  it  was  small 
pox,  kept  me  at  home.  On  the  20th  the  mother  of  the 
late  Shogun  died  and  a  messenger  brought  the  news.  On 
30th  the  decision  as  to  the  pardons  was  reached. 

The  Shdgun  examined  the  records  of  imprisonments 
during  the  late  reign,  being  buried  from  night  unjjl  morning 
with  the  reading,  and  released  956  persons.  On  the  death 
of  the  mother  of  his  predecessor  he  pardoned  92  others, 
and  the  dainty 0  and  ftatamoto  released,  throughout  the 
]l      \  Empire,   3737.      When   he   was  invested,  8th  June  1709, 

he  pardoned  2901,  and  the  daimyoznA  hatafnoto  1862  more. 
No  such  pardoning  had  been  known  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tokugawa  regime.  * 

The  daiiuyo  did  not  agree  at  first  as  they  thought  there 
was  no  precedent,  so  I  was  commanded  to  write  out  the 
reasons  for  my  proposal.  And  from  this  time  the  Shogun 
examined  the  records  of  the  courts  himself  and  then  passed 
them  on  to  me,  when  I  wrote  my  opinion  and  sent  it  to 
him  and,  finally,  he  made  the  decision.  This  showed  a 
care  for  the  people  that  was  unparalleled. 

At  my  request  the  Shogun  forbade  gambling,  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  firemen,  street  walking  and  private  pros- 
1  titution.     The  sons  of  the  members  of  the  Loyal  League 

were  pardoned  at  this  time :  actors  were  forbidden  to  wear 

*  «  This  year  measles  and  small  pox  were  epidemic  and  so  many  died 

I  that  the  fish  flew  over  only  a  bonse  or  so  in  a  distance  of  three   squares. 

I  My  second  daughter  and  one  of  my  sons  were  so  ill  that  the  doctor  could 

I  do  no  more,  but  they  got  well,  *  by  the  help  of  Heaven  *  the  doctor  said. 

Perhaps  he  was  right.     The  Book  of  Changes  says, — 'Thunder,  rain,  then 

dear  weather.'    So  came  a  blessing  to  the  people." 
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swords  and  to  associate  with  other  folks  :  the  wearing  of 
silk  crape,  the  visiting  of  temples  in  a  series  by  women, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  hair  of  beggars,  were  also  prohibited.* 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  decision  as  to  the  intimate  officials 
of  the  late  Shogun  was  announced :  all  liatamoto  of  more 
than  io,cxx)  koku  were  promoted  one  grade  and  the  ranks 
were  established.  The  women  of  the  late  Shogun  were 
sent  to  their  homes,  t 

On  the  nth  of  May  the  new  regime  was  formally 
instituted,  and  on  the  13th  730  sons  ol  hatamoto  were 
summoned  to  the  Shogun's  presence  and  presented  their 
congratulations  through  Zemb5  Assoil 

On  the  28th  of  April  I  had  asked  that  my  son  might 
be  presented  and  the  Shogun  not  only  consented  but  pro- 
posed to  give  him  an  office  usually  bestowed  only  on  the 
sons  of  very  high  officials.  But  I  did  not  wish  precedents 
violated  in  my  favor  and  so  declined  this  very  great  and 
especial  honor,  and  my  son  was  given  the  same  office  with 
the  sons  of  other  officials  of  my  rank. 

On  the  6th  of  June  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  investiture 
with  the  officials  nearest  my  lord  and  was  loaned  then 
proper  robes.  At  the  ceremony,  the  8th  of  June,  I  stood 
nearest  the  Shdgun.  I  was  also  present  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  loth  and  the  nth,  when  the  ambassador  of  the 
Emperor  from  Kyoto  was  received  and  dismissed.  And 
at  the  further  ceremonials  observed  throughout  my  lord's 

*  llie  Loyal  League  avenged  the  death  of  their  lord  by  killing  his  foe, 
and  were  commanded  to  commit  hara-kiri  and  their  sons  were  punished. 
The  story  is  well  told  by  Mitford  in  ♦*  Tales  of  Old  Japan."  ITie  visiting 
of  the  temples  by  women  led  to  immorality. 

t  <*  He  was  fond  of  women  and  called  in  any  one  who  took  his 
fancy,  afterwards  keeping  her  in  charge  of  Kippo  and  Tenisada." 
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life  I  was  given  a  most  distinguished  position  near  his 
person.  This  honor  was  bestowed  because  of  my  minute 
knowledge  of  the   ceremonies. 

On  the  29th  of  July  I  sent  in  another  memorial  calling 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Shogun's  arms  and  stand- 
ards, which  had  been  so  neglected  during  the  many  years 
of  peate  that  they  were  useless.  The  Shogun  privately 
told  his  officials  to  make  the  needed  repairs  and  have  all 
in  readiness  for  the  festivals  of  the  next  two  years ;  and 
[     J  he  did  not  inspect  his  armoury  that  year  lest  shame  should 

It     _  be  cast  on  the  memory  of  bis  predecessor. 

7  On  the  9th  of  August  the  Shogun's  son  was  born  and 

called,  temporarily,  Serada  instead  of  Tokugawa,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  *  And  in  connection  with  this  birth  I 
told  the  Shogun  there  were  ten  things  I  questioned  in 
the  ordinary  account  of  his  family  line.  The  documents 
sustained  me  and  the  Shogun  was  much  impressed  with 
my  accurate  information.  I  had  stumbled  upon  certain  old 
books  and  letters  that  gave  much  information  while 
looking  up  my  own  family  line. 

On  the  25  th  of  July  I  was  consulted  about  the  promotion 

of  Her  Grace  to  the  third   rank,  and    the    following    day 

the  honor  was  bestowed  on  her.  t 

i  On  the  5th  August  I  was  summoned  to  the  castle  but 

I  was  too  ill  to  go  until  the  13th.     That  day  I  was  greatly 

honoured   and   was   made   a   hatatnoto  with   500  kokit  of 

*  "'ITie  year  was  an  unlucky  one,  and   children  lx)m  in  such  a  year 
were  temporarily  disowned,  taking  some  other  family  name,  that  fate  might 
!  be  cheated." 

'  t  The  Shogun  varied  in  rank,  and   each   rank    from  9  to  I   had   two 

;  grades.     Only  three  in  all  history  had  the  higher   grade  of    i.     Yoritomo 

t  was  only  Sho-shi-i. 


.1 
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land  in  the  villages  Nara  and  Koshibata  in  Hiki  town 
ship,  and  Nohira  in  Saitama  township,  province  of  Musa- 
shi.  Later  in  connection  with  the  Korean  affair  I  was 
given  500  koku  of  land  more  and  my  title  was  Chikugo 
no  Kami.      Finally  I  was  made  a  samurai  of  high  rank. 

I  have  written  elsewhere  of  my  interviews  with  the 
Roman.  * 

My  lord  gave  me  permission  to  enter  the  castle  at  any 
time,  day  or  night,  by  any  of  the  eight  gates,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his  council  that  such  permission 
was  unprecedented,  the  Shogun  replying, — '*  He  is  not 
like  the  other  officials." 

I  was  present  at  all  the  ceremonies,  the  Sh5gun  made 
me  his  representative  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
and  entrusted  the  reception  of  the  Korean  embassy  to 
me.  He  took  me  with  him  on  his  excursions  and  at  the 
feasts  given  to  the  father  of  Her  Grace.  I  was  given  the 
honor  of  drafting  memorials  and  writing  explanations  on 
the  laws,  to  the  chagrin  of  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Education, 
since  these  duties  belonged  to  his  family  and  office. 
But  he  was  incompetent. 

Murakami  Ichi  no  Kami  Masanoa  brought  a  stick  from 
Kyoto  a  foot  in  circumference  which  disclosed  in  its 
centre  the  characters,  ien-ka  (empire).  I  told  him  it  was 
part  of  a  persimmon  tree  and  he  asked  how  I  knew  that, 
adding  that  it  had  been  found  among  the  firewood  in  a 
temple,  and  had  been  sent  to  him  when  the  words  were 
discovered.  So  I  told  him  that  old  books  narrate  how 
words  written  on  the  bark  of  persimmon  trees  when 
young,  grow  black  and  gradually  sink  into  the  wood. 
There   is    nothing    wonderful    in    it.      And    another   man 

*  For  his  interview  with  the  Abbe  Sidotti  see  trans. 
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brought  a  paper  with  tenka  taihei  (great  peace  to  the 
Empire)  written  on  it,  and  thought  it  the  work  of  a  spirit 
in  China!  But  I  told  him  that  the  paper  was  Japanese 
though  the  writing  was  like  that  of  a  spirit,  *'  What ! " 
he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  seen  a  spirit's  writing  ? "  But 
I  told  him,  '*  No,  it  is  merely  that  the  writing  on  this 
paper  resembles  a  man's  writing  much  as  a  horse  farmed 
by  the  clouds  resembles  a  man's  drawing  of  the  animal. 
There  are  references,  in  ancient  books,  to  writings  by 
If    ^  gods  and  demons,  but    such    beings    can    do    nothing    in 

II  2!  these   times  of  peace.      This  writing  is  nothing,"     When 

I    1  my    reply    was    repeated    to    the  .  Shogun    he    remarked, 

c  *'  His  discernment  is  wonderful !   The  words  were  written 

by  a  child  who  had  been  bewitched  by  a  fox."  After- 
wards when  more  wonders  were  found  growing  on  a 
stone  in  the  garden  nothing  was  said  to  me  about  It. 

My  lord  had  been  fond  of  the  ''no''  and  had  taken 
part  in  it,  but  I  opposed  it  and  told  him  that  the  em- 
peror of  China  who  w;i.i  fond  of  such  cxhibiti(ms<  dear 
troyed  the  ]r!n]i)irc.  When  commanded  to  explain  in 
what  respect  the  ''no''  resembled  those  improper  CUineijc 
dances,  I  wrotp  out  my  reasons  and  sent  to  my  lord  fifty 
six  volumes  concerning  the  dances  in  China.  Some  argued 
that  as  leyasu  and  other  Shogun  took  part  in  these  plays 
30  might  our  lord ;  but  I  told  them  that  Confucius  said. 
'♦  Put  in  history  that  only  which  is  worthy  of  record," 
and  that  the  Tokugawa  shame  should  not  be  written 
in  its  history.  Hideyoshi  made  leyasu  dance  that  he 
might  be  humiliated  and  lemitsu  only  danced  before  leyasu 
his  grandfather.  After  my  lord  became  Shogun  he  occa- 
sionally saw  the  *'m;"  but  he  never  invited  me. 

Vox    the    former  Shogun,    Hayashi   had  written  an  ac- 
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cmint  of  the  immediate  ancestors  of  leyasu  and  it  was 
loaned  to  my  lord,  and  one  day  Zembd  Asson  read  aloud 
its  account  of  the  murder  of  the  father  of  leyasu,  and  of 
the  killing  of  the  assassin  by  the  by-standers  as  he  fled. 
And  the  Shogun  said  to  me,  **  It  says  Ieyasu*s  father 
was  Wounded  in  his  leg  ?  If  that  was  all  and  he  let  his 
fissailaiTit  escape  what  will  people  think  of  him  ?  Hayashi 
supposes  that  the  imrriediate  murder  was  shameful  and  so 
substitutes  this  wounding.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
wounding  in  the  leg  in  your  account.  Hayashi  does  not 
understand  the  true  samurai  spirit."  So  my  lord  bade 
me  write  this  history,  but  alas!  before  it  was  ready  he 
had  died.  * 


cjHX»rr£SR  111. 

SOME  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  AND  THE 
EMBASSY  to  KYOTO. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  6th  month,  Zembo  Asson  told  mc 
the  following : — 

During  the  late  reign  there  was  a  quarrel  between  two 
temples  in  Nara.  The  decision  was  reached,  but  before  the 
seals  were  affixed  the  Shogun  died,  and  now  two  priests 
have  come  and  stated  their  case  anew,  saying  that  the 
father   of  her    Grace  knows  all  about  it.     Tokyu-in  Saki 


*  "  Hayashi  asked  to  resign  when  my  lord  succeeded,  but  I  asked  him 
to  consider  what  a  disgrace  it  would  be  to  Hayashi  should  he  accept  the 
resignation.  It  is  true  he  was  Kipix>'s  creature,  and  wrote  the  petition 
which  got  Kai  for  him  and  so  his  own  promotion,  and  assisted  in  Kip|x)'s 
schemes.  A  man  with  such  a  heart  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
guidance  and  instruction  of  others.  ITie  Shogun  fully  agreed,  and  Hayashi's 
resignation  was  not  accepted." 
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no  Kampuku,  Saki-hisa  had  two  sons,  the  elder  became 
chief  priest  of  the  Sonke,  Dai-sho-In  of  Ichi-jo-In,  and  the 
younger  the  general  Nobutada.  leyasu  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  father  and  going  from  Fushimi  to  Kyoto  slept  at 
his  house  and  had  much  talk  with  him.  Once  when  the 
elder  lad  was  eleven  leyasu  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been 
i  here  often  and  have  given  you  nothing.      What  will  you 

].  have  ?  "    And    the  boy  replied,  "  Authority  and  means  to 

2'  restore  our  parish  temple."    Remarkable !  said  leyasu.    The 

J  boy  became  a  student  in  the  temple,  rose  to  be  its  head 

Jj    '*  and  restored  it.      When   leyasu   became    Sh5gun    he    did 

I     -^  not  forget  his  promise  but  gave  much  land  to  the  temple 

;     5  **  for  the  advancement  of  learning."     But  as  he  added  no 

1  l^  requirements  as  to  the  ability  of  the  incumbent  the  posi- 

•  tion    became    merely    hereditary.      When    the  son  of  the 
\  Emperor  Gomidzu-no  became  head  of  this  temple  it  was 

C  still  farther  enriched. 

T  During  the   late    reign    the    chief  priest    was    installed 

-.  during  a  convocation  on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  priests  of 

?:  the  other  temple,  the  Dai-jo-In,  thought  their  chance  to 

3  ',    get  the  privilege  of  preaching   before    the    Shogun,  with 

*  authority  over  the  order,  had  come,   as    their   chief  was 
brother  of  the  wife  of  the  then  Shogun.     So  after  much  con- 

:  sultation  the  land  given  for  the  advancement  of  learning 

j  was  taken  from  the  first  temple  and  given  them,  but  before 

!  the  seals  were  affixed  the  Shogun  died.     Now  these  two 

:  priests  have  come  asking  that  the  grant  made  by  leyasu 

;  and  left  intact  for  generations  be  undisturbed.     The  whole 

was  in  the  writing  of  the  bicgyb  and  the  Shogun  sent  it 
[  on   to    me    with    orders    for    my  opinion.      His  own  was 

annexed.  I  took  all  home  with  me  and  the  next  day 
;  reported  as  follows: — 
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I  have  not  yet  gone  fully  into  the  case  but  I  cannot 
believe  this  story.  When  leyasu  was  in  Fushimi  and 
went  thence  to  Kyoto  after  making  peace  in  Osaka,  this 
eldest  son,  so  the  records  show,  was  already  twentyfive 
or  twenty  six  years  old,  and  when  he  was  eleven  there 
was  war  between  Takeda  of  Kai  and  Hideyoshi,  and 
leyasu  had  no  leisure  or  opportunity  for  such  a  journey. 
The  story  is  false  and  therefore  I  cannot  agree  with 
your  judgment.  The  biigyo  of  the  late  Shdgun  had  ample 
reasons  for  their  decision.  If  now  we  reverse  it  the 
quarrel  will  not  end  at  all,  but  will  break  out  between 
Hieisan  and  Midera.  Shokoku  claims  that  the  decision 
was  made  because  of  the  relatives  of  the  wife  of  the  late 
Shogun,  but  if  we  reverse  it  we  shall  never  escape  the 
imputation  of  having  acted  for  the  sake  of  the  relatives 
of  your  wife.  If  you  will  leave  it  to  me  I  shall  do  my 
best.  I  do  not  return  the  papers  but  at  your  command 
will  write  another  decision. 

The  Shogun  sent  for  me,  assented  and  told  me  to 
follow  my  own  judgment.  I  finally  sent  in  two  volumes 
of  manuscript  on  the  affair  and  the  officials  of  both 
temples  were  called  and  examined.  The  representatives 
of  the  Ichi-jo-In  could  not  answer  me,  and  the  Shogun 
asked  if  I  could  not  suggest  a  peaceful  solution.  But 
these  men  pleaded  illness  and  so  obtained  leave  to  go 
home,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  ninth  month  the  Shogun 
gave  his  decision  and  both  parties  retired.  All  is  written 
in  full  elsewhere  and  I  give  only  an  abstract  here.* 


*  The  representatives  died  of  chagrin.  It  \i^5  proved  that  seals  and 
documents  had  been  forged.  Even  the  defeated  party  acquiesced  in  the 
final  decision.  The  head  of  the  defeated  jwrty  was  a  relative  of  the  wife 
of  the  Shdgun. 
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Anothei*  case  was  still  undecided  when  my  lord  became 
Shogun.  It  concerned  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Yase 
on  the  Eisafl  domain,  and  as  the  poor  folk  were  greatly 
inconveflienced  by  their  long  stay  in  Edo  he  bade  me 
decide  it.  The  villagers  had  lortg  beeil  in  the  habit  of 
Cutting  wood  and  grass  on  this  land  in  spite  of  ah 
anciettt  prohibition,  but  feceilily  the  prohibition  had  been 
strictly  efrfofced  and  the  people  could  not  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. I  sent  the  Shogun  my  opinion,  but  he  decidcfd  that 
the  previous  decision  could  not  be  reversed  though  there 
J  '\  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  villagers.     So  he  proposed  that 

1     1  an  equivalent  should  be  given  them  in  land  elsevtrhere.    This 

was  done.  I  wrote  the  deeisioil  in  Chinese  and  my  lord 
put  it  into  the  miked  style  himself,  a  great  condescension. 

In  the  winter  I  was  in  Kyoto  I  climbed  Eisan  aftd 
returning*  passed  through  this  village.  While  my  atten- 
dants made  my*  lunch  ready  I  went  to  a  house  by  the 
wayside  and  talked  with  the  old  woman  in  charge. 
"  My  son  is  in  Kyoto "  she  said  and  in  reply  to  my 
questions :— "  The  prohibition  took  away  our  livelihood 
3  but,   ftow,   through   the?  great  blessing  bestdwed  upon  us 

we  feel  as  if  we  might  Hve.  We  do  not  understand 
farming  but  we  shall  leafn." 

The  Shdgun  asked  me  to  prepare  the  programme  for 
the  ceremonies  when  he  should  visit  tlie  Confucian  temple  ; 
and  again,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  the  worship  of  the  national  gods  according  to 
the  SIdnto  rites. 

On  the  27th  of  September  I  was  appointed  messenger  to 
Kyoto  and  given  100  gold  ryo  for  my  expenses.  I  was 
told  to  start  after  meeting  the  Loo  Choo  ambassador  in 
October,  and  was  privately  told  to  return  in  December. 
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On  the  31st  of  October  I  was  formally  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  Shdgun  at  the  coronation  111  Kyoto,  and 
was  given  five  gold  pieces,  and  then,  being  called  before 
the  Shogun  was  given  two  sets  of  rob^s  and  one  suit  of 
outer  garments.  The  same  day  I  was.  given  orders  for 
men  and  horses  for  ray  journey.  On  the  7th  of  November 
five  pieces  of  rare  and  costly  silk  were  given  me  and  on 
the  13th  the  Sh5gun  sent  for  me,  as  I  was  to  start  on 
the  morrow,  and  with  his  own  hands  gave  me  a  medicine 
case  and  a  wallet. 

I  had  purposed  going  aftdr  the  arrival  of  the  ambas- 
sador from  Loo  Choo,  but  he  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  and  was  at  Dtsu  when  I  entered  Kyoto  on  the 
20th. 

I  saw  the  coronation  on  the  12th  of  December  and  soon 
after  was  told  to  delay  my  return  until  after  the  enthrone- 
ment, one  hundred  gold  lyo  additional  being  given  for  my 
expenses.  So  \  wigited  C^saka,  Nara  and  Uji,  and  returned 
t(»  Kyoto  oil  th<^*  ^>th  of  Jiinuary. 

The  cntjiroiicmcnt  was  un  New  Year's  day,  (30th 
January  17 10)  and  1  was  favored  with  a  near  view  of 
His  Majesty's  face. 

Hearing  that  the  Loo  Choo  embassy  was  at  Fushimi, 
on  its  return  I  went  to  the  Satsuma  mansion  there,  as  I 
had  been  asked,  and  met  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of 
Loo  Choo. 

I  left  Kyoto  on  the  19th  of  February  and  was  back  in 
Edo  on  March  2nd.  On  the  14th  I  was  summoned  to  the 
castle  and  was  commended  by  the  Sh5gun  in  person. 
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THE  KOREAN  EMBASSY. 

After  I  had  been  made  a  samurai  of  rank   in   July   of 
this  year  I  was  bidden  to  arrange  for  the  reception,  enter- 
tainment and  farewell  of  the  Korean  embassy ;  and  on  the 
;  1 8th  of  September  was  told  to  meet  the  Koreans  at  Kawa- 

saki and   one    hundred  gold   ryo   were  given  for  my  ex- 
"'  penses.     Fourteen  gold  ryo  more  with  orders  for  men  and 

horses  were  added  afterwards. 
if  '^'  At   this   time    I   was   made   a  hatamoto  with   the   title 

I    ,  Chikugo-no-Kami  and  my  robes  and  all  things  necessary 

!  were  given  me  at  once,  having  been  prepared  at  the  special 

^  command  of  the  Shogun. 

•  On  December  seventh  I  went  to  Kawasaki  at  the  horse 

•■^:  hour  (i2  m.)  and  met  the  ambassador  at   evening.      The 

C  next  morning  we   started   at   daybreak   and  came  to  our 

v;  hotel  in  Asakusa  in  the  middle  of  the  sheep  hour  (3  p.m.). 

^  I  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  people   and   in- 

£  formed  the  Shogun  of  my  return.     On  the  next  day  was 

3^  the  ceremony  attending  my  assumption  of  my  new  rank. 

On  December  20th  was  the  Koreans*  audience,  on  the 

23rd  was  their  feast,  on  the  24th  they  gave  an  exhibition 

of  horsemanship,  on  the  3  ist  was  the  farewell  and  on  Jan. 

8th  they  took  their  departure. 

I  have  written  a  full  account  of  all  this  elsewhere  but 
as  it  made  much  talk  I  set  down  an  outline  here. 

Our  relations  with  Korea  had  not  been  satisfactory  for 
an  hundred  years.  When  leyasu  came  into  power  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Korea  but  as  the  Koreans  and  Chinese 
hated  us  because  of  Hideyoshi*s  invasion,  they  sent  an 
embassy   in   return   only  after   a  year.      When  it  arrived 
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lyeyasu  was  engaged  in  war  and  there  was  no  time  to 
arrange  the  proper  ceremonies.  *  But  a  precedent  was 
created  that  was  followed  for  generations  instead  of  the 
ancient  usage,  and  this  to  the  great  injury  of  our  honor. 
As  Confucius  teaches  that  ceremonies  are  formed  in  the 
course  of  an  hundred  years,  the  Shogun  f  decided  that 
this  usage  must  be  carefully  considered  and  reformed.  He 
consulted  with  Hayashi,  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  as 
his  response  was  not  satisfactory,  at  first  privately  and 
then  publicly  the  whole  affair  was  entrusted  to  me. 

The  question  of  title  was  the  most  serious  of  all.  From 
the  Kamakura  times  the  Koreans  had  called  the  Emperor, 
Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Shogun,  King.  %  In  Hidetada's 
time  however  they  had  come  to  call  the  Shogun  Nippon- 
koku  Taiktin,  (Great  lord  of  Japan)  a  title  objectionable  on 
two  grounds,  first,,  because  taikun  is  applied  to  officials 
in  Korea  and  second,  because  it  has  been  applied  to  the 
Emperor  in  both  China  and  Japan.  Contentions  arose 
about  this  and  it  was  decided  to  return  to  the  title  king, 
and  Tsushima-no-Kami  who  conducted  the  negotiations 
with  the  Koreans  was  commanded  to  inform  that  govern- 
ment.    This  he  neglected  to  do. 

It  was  also  decided  to  stop  the  Korean  custom  of 
sending  presents  and  letters  to  our  officials,  as  the  practice 
was  not  according  to  our  ways  nor  was  it  desired  by 
them  or  us. 

In  March  a  letter  came  from  the  Korean  officials  setting 
forth  their  ideas  but  we  did  not  follow  it.     We  changed  the 


*  leyasu  was  not  yet  sufficiently  secure  in  his  position  and    so    would 
not  meet  them. 

t  It  was  now  a  hundred  years  after  leyasu. 
\  Nippon  Tenno  and  Nippon  Koku-o. 
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following  particulars; — ^We  substituted  a  meal  of  four 
courses  for  the  great  feasts  of  fifteen  courses  morning  and 
night,  and  of  thirteen  at  noon,  which  had  been  given  them 
in  the  past.  They  had  been  entertained  more  elaborately 
than  the  Emi)eror  himself  and  it  was  a  heavy  tax  upon 
the  dcdmyb  whose  possessions  touched  the  route  of  the 
Koreans  and  who  were  obliged  to  furnish  the  feasts.  Our 
1-  proposal  was  to  give   our   guests  the  same  treatment  ac- 

corded our  ambassador  in  Korea.     We  added  money  for 
Ir    1  -  their  other  expenses.     This  change  occasioned  no  debate, 

J  "*  as  the  feasts  were  very  tedious  to  the  Koreans,  and  they 

-\-  preferred  the  money. 

-:  We   next   insisted   that  they  should  cease  to  ride  into 

'^\  their  inns  in  their  palanquin  and  should  come  forth  from 

^,  their   apartments   and   descend  to   the  courtyard  to  meet 

;=-*  the  messengers  of  the  Shogun  and  bid  farewell  to  them. 

C;  This  followed  ancient  precedent  and   the   conduct  of  our 

L  ambassador  in  Korea.      They  refused  compliance  and  the 

£-  feasts   appointed    for    Osaka    could    not   be   given.      The 

§s  Koreans  urged  recent  precedents  and  the  discussion   was 

Jj  very  great.    They  left  their  palanquin  and  entered  their  inns 

!     *'  on  foot,  but  they  wholly  refused  to  meet  the  representative 

of  the  Shogun  on  the  lower  floor.     They  would  not  discuss 

the    matter   but    merely    said,    **  We  were  told  to  follow 

!  precedent,"   so   Tsushima-no-Kami's  people  determined  to 

hold  the  Korean  men  at  arms  and  to  carry  the  ambassador 

,  below    by    force.      Then  the  Koreans  complied  with  our 

!  demand. 

Members  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  tlie  past,  had  met 

,  the  ambassador  at  his  successive  lodgin^i^s  with  salutations. 

from  the  Shogun,  but  we  sent  lower  officials  instead  of  the 

:  rank  of  those  whom  the  Kingj  of  Korea  would  send  to 
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greet  the  Japanese  ambassador.  The  Koreans  accepted 
this  ciiange. 

In  their  reception  at  Edo  the  following  clianges  were 
made; — Instead  of  the  secretary,  the  ambassador  himself 
must  present  his  credentials  to  the  Shogun  at  the  first 
audience.  The  ambassador  cannot  be  treated,  as  here  to 
fore,  as  of  equal  rank  with  our  Saftke  (the  three  Tokugawa 
houses  which  might  furnish  an  heir  to  the  Shogun  on  the 
failure  of  the  direct  line)  ;  nor  shall  representatives  of  the 
Sanke  wait  upon  the  ambassador  at  the  feast.  That  is 
not  done  for  our  Emperor,  nor  does  it  accord  with  ancient 
precedent  nor  with  the  treatment  of  our  ambassador  in 
Korea.  This  last  occasioned  a  discussion  that  had  not 
terminated  when  the  hour  for  the  feast  came.  The  Shogun 
arrived  but  the  Korean  did  not  come.  The  officials  would 
have  yielded  rather  than  keep  the  Shogun  waiting, 
but  I  would  not  yield  and  finally  the  ambassador  gave 
way,  and  the  feast  proceeded  as  the  Shogun  had  directed. 

The  ambassador  objected  to  my  use  of  a  certain  ideo- 
graph in  our  formal  reply  to  their  communication,  because 
the  ideograph  occurred  in  the  name  of  the  seventh  ancestor 
of  their  king.  They  insisted  that  the  word  be  mutilated. 
I  refused.  I  told  them  the  custom  applied  only  in  the 
relations  of  son  and  father,  and  of  vassal  and  lord,  and 
not  at  all  to  international  intercourse.  Besides,  the  rule 
applies  only  to  the  fifth  generation,  and  when  by  mutual 
agreement  the  rule  is  followed  in  international  relations  it 
never  applies  beyond  the  fifth  generation.  Why  should 
they  forget,  too,  the  precept  that  bids  men  never  to  do 
to  others  what  they  do  not  desire  for  themselves,  since  in 
their  Tetter  to  the  Shogun  they  had  used  an  ideograph 
which    was    part    of   the    Shogun's    father's  name.     They 
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became  rude  in  their  replies  and  I  refused  to  continue  the 
discussion.  But  they  would  not  give  up,  and  went  to 
Tsushima-no-Kami  and  asked  hini  to  mutilate  the  word 
privately,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  survive  their  return 
and  war  might  result.  So  I  was  again  asked  to  agree, 
but  I  replied  that  all  the  other  matters  were  trifles  com- 
pared with  this  and  that  I  would  die  first.  So  next  they 
went  to  the  Shogun  and  he  decided  that  the  ideograph 
should  be  mutilated,  on  condition  that  the  character  in  the 
Korean  letter  should  be  treated  likewise.  So  it  was  settled. 
In  all  this  our  countrymen  cpposed  me  more  than  the 
Koreans  themselves.  * 

The  officials  did  not  consider  the  Shogun's  commands 
but  only  my  affairs.  And  for  such  cause  men  of  old 
forsook  the  world  and  superior  men  did  not  delay.  So, 
without  waiting  a  day,  as  soon  as  the  Koreans  departed, 

*  "  At  Edo  the  Koreans  were  astonished  at  the  great  state  of  the 
Shogun  and  arrayed  themselves  in  their  great  robes  of  state  for  the 
audience." 

As  to  the  ideograph,  the  Koreans  would  not  return  to  Korea  with   it 

unchanged  and  Hakuseki  would  kill  himself  were    it   changed ;  and    so   it 

was  that  the  Shogun   interfered.     Tsushima-no-Kami  tried  to  bril)e  Haku- 

i  seki,  being  himself  in   Korean   pay,  but  Hakuseki  cared  nothing  for  private 

gain  but  purposed  suicide    should    be    fail.      And    so    it    was   the    Shogun 

I  trusted  him. 

I  (The    idea    in    mutilating    the    ideograph    was    this.     Confucius    says, 

I  Thou  shalt  not  lightly  use  thy  ruler's  name,    and   so   tlic   names   of   ruleis 

were  never  written  in  full  but  were  mutilated,  written  and    pronounced    in 
I  part.     Nor  might  the  ideographs  composing  them  be  used  in  other  wordy. 

'  Cf.  the  Jewish  usage  in    the    writing    of   God's  Name,   and   the   taboo  of 

Pacific  Islanders.) 

'Ihe  Korean  ambassador  was  put  to  death  on  his  return  home  tind 
none  other  came  afterwards. 

(It  is  said  that  liakuscki  purposed  to  kill  the  ambsssador  as  well  as 
himself.)  • 
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I  sent  in  my  resignation  to  the  Shognn  through  Zembo 
Asson. 

Zemb5  took  it  without  a  word  but  soon  summoned  me 
in  haste  at  the  command  of  the  Shogun.  I  did  not  know 
wliy  I  was  called  but  went  at  once  and  the  Shogun, 
with  Zembo  Asson  as  intermediary,  said ; — *'  I  am  asto- 
nished at  your  action.  No  doubt  it  is  caused  by  the  talk 
that  goes  on.  Others  have  criticized  your  course  from 
the  beginning  and  I  know  the  source  of  their  remarks. 
International  intercourse  cither  benefits  or  injures  both 
countries  and  is  of  great  importance.  As  your  ideas 
pleased  me  I  entrusted  all  to  you  and  you  had  your  own 
way  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  ambassador.  At  the 
last  this  matter  of  the  writing  unexpectedly  came  up,  but 
even  then  I  told  Zembd  Asson  that  I  had  left  all  to  yuu 
and  that  you  would  make  no  mistake.  I  did  not  wish  to 
lose  all  we  had  gained  because  of  this  one  point.  As 
the  Buddhists  say,  *  One  form,  two  bodies,'  and  this  ap- 
plies to  you  and  n?e.  And  I  added  to  Zembd,  Chikugo 
no  Kami's  errors  are  mine  and  mine  are  his,  see  that  you 
do  not  blame  him  but  act  with  him  in  all  things,  and  it 
will  be  as  I  wish.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  am 
sorry  this  has  occurred,  but  if  he  resign  now  folks  will 
think  all  has  been  wrong  and  everything  will  be  undone. 
It  touches  not  him  only  but  me  also.  So  include  me  in 
whatever  you  think  of  him  and  lead  him  to  give  up  his 
purpose." 

I  wept  as  he  spoke  of  *'  one  form  and  two  bodies  ' 
and  accepted  his  decision  without  a  word. 

On  the  9th  of  January  (17 10)  I  was  again  summoned  to 
•the  castle,  and  going  on  the  loth  Zembo  Asson  told  me 
that  the  Shogun  bade  me  listen,  and  not  decline  his  gift. 
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Then  K«aga  no  Kami  Tadamasa  told  me  that  my  domains 
were  increased  and  Zembo  Asson  said; — This  is  only  a 
trifle,  a  remembrancer,  for  the  Shogun  knows  you  would 
not  accept  gifts  that  should  accord  with  your  merits." 
His  wisdom  was  great.  I  had  done  nothing  but  I  yielded 
to  his  desire  and  accepted  his  gift. 

We  should  examine  all  we  see  or  hear,  that   we    may 
know    its    history   and    reason.     Such  investigations  were 
called  "  science  '*  by  the  ancients,  and  I  have  found  great 
advantage    in    following  this  rule  even  in  seeming  trifles. 
jj  -•'  For  example,  when  a  child  I  read  an   account    of  house 

construction  which  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  pursued 
the  studies  especially  in  regard  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
gateways,  and  this  enabled  me  to  speak  with  authority 
when  the  new  gate  into  the  castle  was  built  just  before 
the  coming  of  the  embassy.  So  too,  our  letters  in  reply 
to  Korean  communications  of  late  had  been  sent  in  silver 
boxes  with  gold  rings  and  red  silk  cords,  but  when  the 
I'  Shogun  asked  if  we  should  use  such  an  one  this  time  I 

\\  recalled  an  ancient  box  of  quite  another  pattern  which  I 

I5j  had  seen  in  Kyoto  and   we    imitated    that.      Again  Tsu- 

^-  shima    no    Kami  had  the  entrances  to  the  inns  in  Osaka 

and  Kyoto  hung  with  curtains  and  arranged  seats  in  a 
certain  way,  but  in  Edo  we  had  all  specially  made  for 
'the  occasion  and  the  Emperor's  representative  from 
Ky5to  highly  praised  them.  And  once  more,  when 
ordered  to  meet  the  ambassador  at  Kawasaki  I  gave 
careful  thought  to  my  dress  and  remembered  the  details 
of  similar  occasions  in  ancient  times.  So  I  decided  that 
ordinary  robes  would  not  do  and  obtained  an  appropriate 
costume  from  the  Shogun.  My  hat  had  a  colored  rim, 
my  robe  was  purple,  its  skirt    was    drawn    together,  and 
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my  sword  had  silver  ornaments.  I  put  shoes  in  my 
palanquin,  and  when  the  ambassador  met  me  at  the  gate 
of  the  inn  I  put  them  on  and  left  my  palanquin.  But 
only  men  who  understand  our  national  institutions  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Shogun's  court  can  discuss  these  things. 

I  add  several  items  to  this  account  of  the  Korean  em- 
bassy;— ^When  I  went  to  Kyoto  early  in  the  year  as  I 
passed  through  Dgaki,  in  Mino,  there  were  notices  af- 
fixed to  the  houses  along  the  way,  saying  that  an  inch 
from  one  housefront,  a  foot  from  another  and  six  feet 
from'  a  third  and  so  on,  be  taken  off.  Asking  the  reason 
I  was  told  that  Tsushima  no  Kami  had  commanded  it 
so  that  the  street  might  permit  the  passage  of  the  broad 
banners  of  the  Koreans.  '  Asking  further  if  this  was  their 
first  passage  along  this  route  I  was  told  they  always 
came  this  way.  So  when  in  Kydto  I  wrote  the  Shogun 
asking  that  the  thing  be  stopped  and  he  so  ordered.  It 
was  simply  a  plan  for  extorting  money. 

Now  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  the  dcdmyo 
to  furnish  horees  and  men  for  the  use  of  the  embassy 
on  route,  the  eastern  daimyo  providing  for  the  western 
section  of  the  journey,  and  the  western  daiinyb  for 
the  eastern,  and  each  daimyo  for  just  one  day's  travql. 
But  this  time  the  western  daimyo  arranged  for  the  west 
and  the  eastern  for  the  east,  and  each  daimyo  for  two 
days,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  daimyo  called  upon 
and  the  number  of  horses  and  men  required  by  more 
than  half.  Daimyo  who  were  too  distant  or  two  poor 
were  excused  altogether.  *     When  the  Shogun  told  me  to 

*  It  was  part  of  the  Tokugawa  policy  to  weaken  the  daimyo  by 
exactions,  and  so  this  duty  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  require  the  greatest 
ex]iense  and  the  least  real  service. 
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arrange  this  service  he   was    surprised    when    I    had    the 
plans  all  ready  the  next  morning. 

At    the    feast    in    Suriiga  the  principal  members  of  the 
embassy  were,    heretofore,    waited    upon    by    nobles,    but 
I  objected  as  this  gave  double  duty  to  these    lords    whc 
already  were  burdened  by  the  feasts  and  relays  of  horses 
*  and  men  furnished.     Besides,  on  my  journey  to  Kyoto  ] 

had  noticed  the  particularly  fine  appearance  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  caused  by  the    long   residence   there    of 
;  •  leyasu.     So  I  proposed  that  this  duty  be  entrusted  to  the 

IT    '  sons  of  merchants,  who  also  would  perform  it  better  than 

-:  rural  samurai.     It  was  so  arranged. 


r-^ 


C 


CHAPTER    Y. 

THE  BURDENS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
The  29th  of  July  (1710)  was  an  extraordinary  event,- 


C^  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  from  eighty 

5*  five  villages  on  the  fief  of  Murakami,  Echigo-no-Kami,  pre- 

*•*  sented  charges  of  misgovernment.     The  magistrate  decided 

to  punish  severely  the  petitioners,  but  the  Shdgun  bade  me 
look  into  the  case.  The  magistrate's  statement  was  as 
follows : — "  When,  last  year,  Matsudaira,  Ukyo-no-Taiyu 
Terasada,  received   this   fief  certain  of  the  farmers  asked 


In  all  of  these  negotiations  with  the  Koreans  it  was  Hakuseki's  pur 
pose  to  force  a  recognition  of  the  Shogun  as  the  full  equal  of  the  Koreai 
king,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  the  Shogun  to  be  treated  as  the  Minister  oi 
lieutenant  of  the  Mikado.  His  contention  as  to  the  mutilation  of  th< 
ideograph  in  the  dispatch  puts  that  in  the  clearest  light,  especially  hi; 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  character  which  occurred  in  the  name  of  th< 
Shogun's  father  in  the  Korean  dispatch. 
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to  be  taken  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Sho- 
gun.  When  the  request  was  refused  they  went  home  but 
the  people  of  their  villages  refused  to  pay  taxes  and  to 
obey  the  local  officials.  So  more  than  fifty  of  the  leading 
men  were  brought  to  Edo  and  here  repeated  the  same 
request.  Though  repeatedly  told  that  it  cannot  be  granted 
they  refuse  to  listen  to  us.  Now  shall  we  inquire  further 
or  shall  we  punish  these  men  at  once,  and  send  officers 
to  command  all  the  rest  to  submit  to  their  daimyo  under 
the  penalties  of  death,  banishment  and  confiscation  of  their 
estates?"  This  was  the  statement  that  was  sent  to  me 
and  with  it  letters  written  by  the  deputy  of  that  province. 

On  examination,  however,  I  found  that  the  deputy  had 
only  rumors  without  proof  for  the  charges  he  made,  viz. 
that  all  the  people  had  bound  themselves  with  oaths  that 
if  the  fifty-eight  men  in  Edo  were  put  to  death  one 
hundred  men  more  should  go  to  Edo  with  a  like  petition, 
and  if  these  should  suffer  then  all  the  people  would  follow 
them;  that  these  folks  look  upon  officials  as  enemies 
and  have  sold  and  sent  off  in  boats  the  grain  and  grass 
which  they  should  pay  as  taxes ;  that  they  are  deaf  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  local  officials,  with  many  other 
things  of  the  same  sort.  (It  wa3  said  that  the  people 
purpo/ed  insurrection,  with  their  priest  as  leader,  but  this 
charge  Was  not  in  the  documents.) 

I  sent  in  my  opinion  the  next  day,  and  this  is  its  out- 
line : — "  I  have  examined  the  papers.  As  these  people 
cannot  appeal  to  their  daimyo  they  must  appeal  to  the 
Shogun.  They  have  committed  the  slight  offence  of  not 
obeying  the  deputy;  but  on  mere  rumour,  the  magistrate 
adds  the  serious  charge  of  rebellion  and  proposes  the  most 
grievous    punishment,   a   course   surely    not    befitting   the 
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'  parents  of  the  people.'  Did  they  purpose  rebellion  they 
would  not  sell  their  grain  but  would  buy  more,  and  did 
they  purpose  rebellion  without  preparation  it  were  a  small 
matter.  But  these  farmers  who  desire  to  become  the  im- 
mediate tenants  of  the  Sh5gun  do  not  purpose  rebellion, 
but  seek  redress  for  evils  that  are  unendurable.  I  will 
be  the  surety  that  their  intentions  are  not  evil.  The  matter 
has  been  left  to  officials  who  hate  the  people  and  are 
hated  by  them,  and  so  the  truth  is  not  discovered.  For- 
tunately this  paper  sugge.<;ts  further  investigation.  Let  it 
be  made  by  men  good  natured  and  merciful." 
'  :  So  the  men  proposed  by  the  magistrate  were  passed  by, 

^  and  three  other  men  were  told  to  make  an  examination. 

It  proved  that  the  petition  was  not  caused  by  Echigo- 
•  no-Kami  Murakami  at  all.     Sixty  years  before  Matsudaira 

7i  Yamata  no-Kami   received  the  Murakami  castle  and  fort>' 

Y}.  thousand  koku  of  land  in  Mishima  and  Kambara  townships. 

\-\  The  year  before  last  Honda  Nakatsukasa  Taiyu  Tadanaga 

got  the  castle  and  twenty  thousand  koku  of  the  land,  the 
other  half  becoming  part  of  the  Shogun's  estate.  *  But  a 
part  of  Honda's  domain  'was  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles 
from  his  castle,  and  there  were  two  big  rivers  and  the 
Shinano  river  between.  The  large  embankments  were  con- 
stantly out  of  repair  and  were  very  costly  to  mend.  Besides, 
in  the  original  fief  were  ten  establishments  of  officials,  and 
eight  were  left  on  the  moiety  which  remained  with  Honda. 
So  the  farmers  petitioned  to  become  tenants  of  the  Sho- 
gun    instead   of  the   farmers   who   lived   near   the  castle. 


r  * 


*  The  former  Shogun  changed  about  the  weaker  daimyo  at  his  pleasure 
taking  valuable  lands  for  his  own  and  giving  others  of  nominally  the  same 
in  exchange.  Naturally  the  daimyo  made  up  their  losses  by  increasing 
taxation. 
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But  the  deputy  would  not  consent.  So  three  men  were 
chosen  by  the  farmers  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
magistrate  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Next  they  thrust  a 
petition  into  Kawachi-no-Kami  Masamine's,  palanquin  as 
he  passed  along  the  highway.  The  magistrate  resented 
that  and  imprisoned  the  men.  Shortly  after,  Murakami 
became  daimyo  and  the  magistrate  released  the  men  and 
told  them  : — "  With  a  new  daimyo  there  is  no  reason  for 
your'  petition.  Go  home  at  once."  So  they  went  home 
joyfully,  supposing  they  had  gained  their  cause,  and  all 
the  farmers  rejoiced.  But  there  was  no  change  made.  As 
they  did  not  understand  this,  the  three  representatives  again 
appeared,  but  were  put  in  prison  with  their  fathers,  brothers 
and  sons:  and  there  two  of  the  party  died.  No  judg- 
ment was  given,  and  as  the  farmers  did  not  know  where 
to  pay  their  taxes  they  did  not  pay  them  at  all.  The 
situation  became  unendurable.  In  March  of  this  year 
(17 10)  the  magistrate  sent  for  fifty-eight  of  the  leading 
farmers.  Now  the  commissioners  decide  that  the  farmers 
are  in  the  right,  but  fear  to  decide  in  their  favor  lest  an 
unfortunate  precedent  be  created,  and  the  authority  of  the 
magi^rate  be  destroyed.  So  they  command  obedience  at 
ail  costs. 

But  the  men  declared  that  the  families  would  be  beg- 
gared and  scattered  by  the  local  officials  if  no  change 
were  made.  "  Let  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  go  home  and 
consult  with  the  people'*  they  went  on,  "and  then  we 
will  reply."  Most  of  the  officials  wished  to  refuse  consent 
and  the  Shdgun  again  asked  my  opinion.  I  replied,  "  The 
proverb  about  setting  a  tiger  free  upon  a  plain  has  its 
application,  but  not  in  this  case.  No  trouble  will  arise 
from  this  visit  and  if  it  is  not  made,  how  shall  the  villagers 
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know  of  your  sympathy  ?  Moreover,  the  complaints  against 
the  local  officials  must  have  attention."  So  thirty  two  of 
the  men  went  home,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  came 
again  with  the  local  officials,  who  were  to  be  examined 
by  the  three  commisioners.  .  In  October  came  another 
report  from  the  local  deputy,  saying  that  the  farmers  had 
constantly  met  for  debate,  since  the  return  of  the  thirty 
two  men  and  that  their  grain  had  been  garnered.  Im- 
mediately twelve  men  came  from  the  farmers  to  the  Shogun 
to  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  There  was  a  further  exr 
'^  „  .  amination  of  both  sides,  and  the  officials  had  no  defence. 

I  For  example,  during  the  previous  year,  in  a  space  of  eighty 

days  they  had  taken  nine  hundred  and  fifty  ryo  from  the 
farmers  for  the  expenses  of  two  deputies.  It  was  without 
excuse  and  this  was  only  one  thing  out  of  many.  And 
the  reports  about  selling  grain  were  false. 

The  Shogun's  decision  was  given  on  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber.    It  left  the  land  with  Murakami,  forbade  such  practices 
by  the  local  officials  and  redressed  the  farmer  s  grievances. 
On  the  13th  of  February  the  farmers  paid  their  taxes  for 
ij  the  two  previous  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  conflagration  started  near 
Shinobazu  pond.  A  strong  wind  from  the  north  west 
was  blowing,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  houses  were 
burned.  There  have  been  many  such  great  conflagrations, 
and  in  some  of  the  wards  the  houses  have  been  burned  tens 
of  times.     Men  cannot  live  in  peace,  prices  rise  and  the  evil 

-spreads  far.  I,  with  some  of  the  officials,  was  asked  how 
such  fires  should  be  prevented.  I  named  fifteen  causes 
for  them,  four  of  Heaven's  decree,  two  of  the  forces  of 
the  earth,  four  of  men,  and  five  of  the  want  of  efficient 

•  n:eAns  for  extinguishing  them  when  started.     The  causes 
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set  forth  by  the  firemen  and  mkgistrates  were  not  sufficient 
to  account  completely  for  the  fires.  All  recomriiended  the 
enlargement  of  the  wall  in  Shirokanechd  and  this  was 
done.  I  differed  from  the  others  even  as  to  the  plans 
for  this,  but  the  Shdgun  died  before  my  recommendation 
could  be  adopted. 

The  next  year  I  was  sent  to  meet  the  Hollanders  to 
inquire  as  to  the  lands  to  the  south  and  west ;  and  I  was 
Avith  the  men  fourteen  days.  I  have  written  a  full  account 
of  it  elsewhere. 

In  another  paper  I  called  attei^on  to  the  heavy  burdens  a 
laid  upon  the  people,  during  the  late  Shogun's  rule,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  gifts  to  the  Shdguns 
and  his  officials,  from  the  daimyo  and  hatcutioto.  The 
people  greatly  suffer  as  the  result.  Let  us  return  to  the 
standard  established  by  leyasu.  After  his  war  the  taxes 
Avere  lightened,  as  war  taxes  cannot  be  paid  in  times  of 
peace.  But  they  have  been  increased  again,  beyond  the 
times  of  war.  That  is  monstrous.  Both  in  foreign  lands 
and  here  in  Japan,  rebellions  have  always  arisen  because  of 
too  heavy  taxation,  while  in  good  times  the  people  are 
aided,  instructed,  enriched  arid  made  virtuous,  as  the 
Classics  teach.  If  this  matter  is  neglected  none  other  plan 
can  be  carried  out.  The  most  imperative  duty  now  is 
the  lessening  of  the  burdens  of  the  people.  Reduce  the 
retinues  the  daimyo  are  obliged  to  keep,  the  number  of 
guards  at  the  castle  gate,  and,  in  short,  let  a  third  or  a 
half  be  taken  off  every  requirement.  Cut  down  the  number 
of  places  where  guards  are  placed  by  fifteen.  If  the 
number  and  value  of  the  gifts  for  high  officials  be  decreased, 
there  will  be  far  less  bribery  and  flattery. 

My  plan  was  adopted  in  part,  and  I  was  told  to  deter- 
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mine  the  number  of  guards  really  needed.  The  retinues 
of  the  daimyd  were  reduced,  but  the  officials  prevented  the 
lessening  of  the  gifts,  urging  the  honor  to  the  givers  and 
their  reverence  for  the  Government.  But  were  these  the 
real  reasons? 

This  year  new  rules  for  the  great  highways  were  made. 
They  were  made  because  of  a  report  I  sent  in  after  my 
trip  to  Kyoto,  together  with  the  need  for  repairs  in  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  of  the  Korean  embassy.  The 
officials  urged  the  following  points : — 

Many    causes   combine    for  the  impoverishment  of  the 

posting  towns  on  the  highways,  but   the    chief  cause   is 

found    in    the    large   retinues  with  which  the  dahnyd  and 

kuge  travel,  so  large   that   the    regular   supplies    of   men 

and  horses   do  not  suffice,  and  so  demands  for  additional 

men  and  beasts  are  constantly  made  on  the   neighboring 

villages.     Then  too,  with  the  new  rules  about  the  crossing 

\x  at  Arai,  travellers  of  all   degrees   prefer   the  Nakasendo 

r*  and   it   is    so   thronged   that   its   supplies   are  too  small 

i^j  while   the   Tokaido    loses    its    usual   patronage.      So   we 

^i  propose   that  either   the    daimyd   be    required    to    furnish 

more    men   and   beasts   for  the   Nakasendo,   so  that  the 

villages  be  less  burdened,  or   be    forbidden   to   travel    in 

such    numbers   by    the  Nakasendo,    so    that   the  posting 

towns    on    both    routes    may   be   benefited.      And    send 

—  officials  often  to  inspect  the  roads,  and  report  as  to  their 

true  condition,  and  malce  these  men    subordinate    to    the 

magistrates.  * 


r 


-I 


*  The  daimyd  were  forced  to  spend  half  their  time  in  Edo  and  went 
up  from  their  provinces  with  retinues  befitting  their  rank.  So  they  kept 
horses  and  men  at  the  posting  stations  to  provide  for  these  journeys  and 
men   travelling   on   official   business   received,    as   llakuseki   p.   68   supra, 
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The  Shogun  asked  my  opinion  and  I  wrote  at  length 
as  follows; — I  have  been  over  the  highways  recently  as 
your  representative,  and  I  know  their  condition.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  lai^  retinues  of  the  nobles  burden  the 
posts,  but  they  do  burden  the  neighboring  fanners.  By 
the  late  Shogun,  inspectors  of  posts  were  appointed  and 
in  the  Shogun's  domains  the  assistants  of  the  deputies 
perform  this  duty.  When  one  of  the  Shoguu's  represen- 
tatives passes  over  the  road,  these  officials  conspire  with 
the  keepers  of  the  posting  stations,  and  the  number  o 
men  and  horses  needed  is  doubled,  and  the  whole  number 
is  demanded  from  the  farmers,  while  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  station  are  let  to  ordinary  travellers  for  gain.  And 
when  the  farmers  fail  to  bring  in  horses  enough,  the 
officials  fly  into  a  passion  and  extort  money  as  fines.  So 
they  rejoice  when  retinues  are  large  and  grieve  when 
they  are  small.  The  neighbors  are  imprisoned  for  not 
furnishing  the  horses  needed,  and  become  so  poor  that 
year  by  year  some  move  away  from  the  vicinity  to  escape 
such  impositions,  and  thus  the  burdens  of  those  who 
remain  are  still  further  increased.  Such  crowds  of  horses 
and  men  meet  officials  that  their  servants  ride  and  their 
coolies  pass  over  their  burdens  to  these  men  from  the 
posts.  The  first  reform  of  all  should  be  the  removal  of 
the  inspectors. 

Next,  folks  travel  by  the  Nakasendd  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  Arai  crossing,  (I  had  no  trouble  there  al- 
though advised  to  take  the  other  road  to  save  expense)  as 

orders  for  the  number  needed.  The  abuses  complained  of  by  the  author 
continued  down  to  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  in  1867.  Naturally  the 
number  of  men  and  beasts  provided  on  the  Nakasendo,  as  the  less 
travelled  road,  was  smaller  than  on  the  Tokaido. 
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.  that  the  posting  charges  on'  the  T5kaid5,  were  increased 
at  the  requests  of  the  posting  station  keepers  in  the  latq 
reign.  .  If  the  charges  are  put  back  to  the  old  figures 
travel  will  increase  again.  It  will  not  do  to  forbid  travel 
on  the  Nakasendo. 

Single  imposts  collected  only   once,   like    that    for   the 
building  of  Todaiji  in  Nara,  or  the  removal  of  the  ashes 
'j?,  from  the  base  of  P'uji,   occasion    great  discontent.      How 

J:  ..  much    greater  will  the  discontent  be,  if  these  requisition? 

.1  .]  for  men  and  horses  are  piermaneritly  increased. 

"^   '  The  rule  is  that  one  hundred  men,   and    one    hundred 

\'},  horses,   be  kept  at  each  station  on  the  Tdkaido,  and  half 

.  :|  the  number  at  each  station  on  the   Nakasendo.      Let    of- 

J^::  ficials    remember   this,  in  their  preparations  and  let  them 

^,.  have. none  beyond  the    legal   number.      This    will    lessen 

'\^'  the  exactions  on  the  farmers. 

C;l  However,  if  the  required  number  is  not  maintained,  it  is  a 

I'^l  real  danger  in  time  of  war ;   but  if  so    many    cannot   be 

fj-;  kept   let    only  the  actual  force  be  paid  for.     Some  seven 

£^1  points  in  all  were  insisted  on  in  my  letter,  and  this  year 

•3gJ  the  inspectors  were  dismissed  and  other  reforms   effected. 

However,    at    the    request  of  the  magistrates,   constables 

were  sent  to  the  posts  in  place  of  the  inspectors.     Their 

reports  showed  the  number  of  men    and    beasts    at   fifty 

three    posts    to    be    107,551    and    36,411    respectively,   a 

reduction  from  the  former  numbers  of  122,589  men  and 

2823  horses. 

Companies  of  men  waited  at  Osaka  and  Edo,  seeking 
employment  in  the  trains  of  dcdmyo  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance. These  fellows  were  unruly  and  the  magistrates 
could  not  control  them.  They  would  demand  palanquin, 
horses  and  coolies  for  themselves  and  after  riding  a  short 
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distance  would  send  away  the  men  and  horses,  for  a 
consideration,,  and  they  would  vent  their  wrath  unchecked 
on  all  posting  men  who  resisted  their  demands.  The 
remedy  was  plain,  put  the  men  under  employers  in 
Dsaka  and  Edo  and  hold  the  employers  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  the  conduct  of  their  men. 

In  the  end,  alas,  the  magistrates  had  their  own  way, 
for  while  the  reforms  were  in  preparation  the  Shogun 
died,  and  after  that  the  inspectors  were  reappointed  and  the 
old  abuses  began  again.  It  was  like  a  child's  house,  by 
the  wayside,  quickly  destroyed  by  his  playmates. 

In  the  spring  I  ^vas  ill  and  the  Shdgun  sent  five  times 
to  inquire,  and  once,  on  the  return  of  the  messenger,  he 
said,  "  The  doctor  says  Chikugo  no  Kami  is  very  ill 
and  that  his  constitution  is  affected.  Ten  thousand  ap- 
plications of  the  moxa  have  been  made  without  curing 
him.  He  wishes  to  get  out  at  once  but  his  eagerness 
interferes  with  his  recovery.  He  bears  the  burdens  of 
the  Empire  both  the  foreign  and  home  affairs,  but  his 
constitution  cannot  be  injured  or  he  could  not  stand  so 
many  applications  of  the  moxa." 

When  well  enough  to  go  out  I  sent  my  thanks  to  the 
Shdgun  through  Zembo  Asson.  I  also  told  him  what  I 
had  heard  while  ill ; — "  Folks  talk  of  the  many  dancing 
girls  employed  by  the  Shogun.  Yet  His  Grace  gave  up 
employing  them  when  he  became  Shogun,  and  these 
rumours  doubtless  arose  from  the  feasts  Her  Grace  gave 
in  honor  of  her  father's  visit.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gossip  but  it  is  my  duty  to  speak." 

When  I  next  visited  the  castle.  Zembo  Asson  told  me 
that  the  Shogun  had  said ; — "  The  dancing  girls  were 
employed  when  my  wife  visited  the   mother   of  the   late 
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Sh5gun,  and  again  when  the  visit  was  returned,  and  once 

more  when  Her  Grace's   fether   visited    her.      I    saw   no 

harm    in    these    courtesies,  but  since  I  had  forbidden  the 

employment  of  these   women   in    the    castle    doubtless    it 

was    a    mistake    to    permit    these    exceptions.       I    have 

renewed    the  prohibition   strictly,   and  you  may  tell  Chi- 

kugo  no  Kami." 

3  "  A  little  later  in  the  year  I  was  given  a  new  residence 

'*  ;  nearer    Hitotsu-bashi,    in    exchange    for    my  former    one. 

If  1 .'  j  The    Shogun    also    sent    me    one    hundred   gold   ryoy   by 

"i  "    *  Zembo   Asson,  saying  he  had  heard  the  place  was  badly 

-,-)  out  of  repair.      The  new  place  was  larger   than   the    old 

,. ;!  one,    and   was  said  to  contain  eight  hundred  tsiibo  but  it 

'J,l\  really  had  only  six  hundred.      But  the  Shogun  promised 

•,.  an  adjoining  piece  of  ground  in  addition  as  soon   as    the 

•rij  lease    should    expire,    and    after   his    death    I  got  it  and 

£!i  have  it  now. 


r  *  • 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  TREASURY  AGAIN. 

I  wrote  a  paper  on  the  management  of  the  Treasury 
and  sent  it  to  the  Shdgun.  I  showed  the  connection 
between  our  system  and  that  of  the  ancients,  and  went 
on  to  urge  the  appointment  of  censors,  since  finances 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  more  than  sixty 
provinces  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  one 
man.  The  censors  should  have  oversight  of  the  deputies 
and  of  the  taxes  paid  in  the  domains  of  the  Shdgun  : 
they   should  take    charge    of    the   transportation   of    the 
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rice  paid  as  taxes,  of  river  embankments,  and  house 
construction,  of  roads,  and  posts,  and  of  the  mines  in  the 
different   provinces. 

The  Shogun  followed  my  plan  and  appointed  these 
officers.  Revenues  had  decreased  a  fifth,  not  because 
the  farmers  paid  less  but  because  the  expense  of  col- 
lection had  increased.  The  cost  of  needed  repairs  grew 
larger  year  by  year,  for  the  officials  kept  back  part  of 
the  funds  and  the  work  was  badly  done.  The  first 
year  after  the  appointment  of  the  censors  the  revenue 
was  very  much  increased  and  a  large  saving  made  in  the 
repairs*  account  without  injury  to  the  work.  The  farmers 
rejoiced.  We  also  heard  nothing  more  of  heavy  losses 
in  grain  while  being  brought  to  Edo. 

Another  paper  called  attention  to  abuses  in  the  ju- 
diciary, and  the  Shogun  ordered  a  strict  investigation, 
but  he  died  before  the  reforms  were  accomplished. 

In  the  autumn  Hagiwara  Dmi  no  Kami  Shigehide 
was  removed  from  office  and  put  under  arrest.  People 
did  not  know  why  he  was  removed  but  all  rejoiced  at 
the  fact.  The  way  of  it  was  this : — During  a  period  of 
six  months  I  had  sent  in  three  papers  accusing  him  of 
the  following  crimes.  As  every  one  knows  in  the  reign 
of  the  late  Shogun,  Shigehide  controlled  the  treasury  tb 
the  destruction  of  good  government  and  the  great  grief 
of  samurai  and  people.  And  he  wished. to  debase  the 
silver  still  further  when  our  lord  came  into  power  but 
this  was  stopped. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  building  of  the  new 
palace,  rumor  said  the  extravagance  was  very  great  and 
that  this  magnificence  excelled  that  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  whose  extravagance  caused  the  overthrow  of  his 
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dynasty.  Rumor  added  that  oine  room  was  wholly  made 
of  aloe  wood  and  that  this  illustrated  the  whole.  So  I 
told  Zembo  Asson  that  "  our  lord's  removal  to  his  new 
home  is  not  a  subject  for  congratulations,  though  I  do 
not  believe  these  rumors."  After  awhile  I  was  taken 
over  the  place  and  shown  everything,  even  the  private 
apartment  and  the  room  of  aloe  wood.  This  was  a 
'  '  J  little   room   ten   feet  high   and  six  feet  «quare  with  posts 

'   ''  in   its   recess  which  had  been  planed.     The  room  was  in 

h   -x  the  south  garden,  by  the  pond  below   the   hill.     "  This " 

ir  ''   I  said    my   guide,    "  is  the   so-called   room   of  aloe   wood. 

I  -^'i  The   wood    is    not   Japanese    and    was   found   in   one   of 

■        :  j  ■'    * 

'■  -I  the   government    warehouses,   last   summer,    in  Asakusa. 

J,.\  It   has    no    odor,    perhaps    from    its    age.      The    Shogun 

^;;  commanded  its  use  here."      In  nothing  was   runnor  sus- 

^;:  tained   so  the   large   expenditure  was   the   more   inexpli- 

C*5  cable.      But   Hagiwara  explained  that  the  lumber  in  the 

J.';;  storehouses    proved    worthless    and    so    he  sold  it   and 

£-:  bought   from   the    merchants.      He   paid   whatever  they 

C-:  asked,  an   hundred  ryd   for   a   stick,    saying  he   had   no 

^•r       .  time  to  bargain  and  so  brought  the  total  expenditure  up 

to  seven  hundred  thousand  ryd\  Owing  to  fires,  lumber 
was  dearer  than  ever  before  and  Id-no-ki  was  said  to  be 
^north  its  weight  in  gold.  At  all  events,  many  poor 
lumber  merchants  suddenly  became  rich  and  many  of- 
ficials also.  .So  they  divided  the  wealth  of  the  people 
between  them. 

The  following  spring  (17 10)  the  coinage  was  again 
discussed,  as  the  officials  had  suffered  much  loss  from 
coins  which  broke,  as  Shigehide  said  because  the  propor- 
tion of  silver  had  been  so  much  increased.  He  proposed 
to  restore  the  coins  to  the  old  standard,  but  to  decrease 
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their  size  by  half^  and  urged  that  the  only  other  way 
by  which  the  standard  could  be  restored  was  by  halving 
the  number  of  the  coins.  The  officials  all  assented  to 
this,  and  he  further  proposed  to  gradually  increase  the 
weight  until  both  in  size  and  fineness  the  coins  should 
be   restored   to   the   old   standard. 

I  argued  that  if  the  weight  were  reduced,  folks  would 
still  distrust  the  coins  even  though  the  fineness  be  re- 
stored, for  ever  since  the  gold  had  been  debased  with 
silver  and  the  silver  with  cof^r,  prices  had  fluctuated 
constantly  and  this  new  plan  will  increase  the  distrust. 
The  standard  was  gold  8.  5.  6  and  alver  i.  4.  2  but  by 
tl^  change  the  gold  was  reduced  to  5.  6.  4  and  the  silver 
increased  to  4.  3.  i.  Shigehide  was  so  distrusted  that 
one  chief  censor  and  two  ordinary  censors  were  appointed 
to  watch  him  as  the  re-coinage  went  on.  But  I  soon 
heard  that  the  new  coins  were  worse  than  the  old,  and 
was  astonished,  as  I  knew  the  Shogun  had  forbidden  the 
further  debasement  even  in  the  financial  straits  at  tlie 
beginning  of  his  reign.  So  I  mentioned  the  rumor  to  him 
but  Shigehide  declared  that  the  coins  conformed  to 
standard  and  then  I  left  the  decision  to  the  Shogun's  own 
judgnoent 

When  I  was  in  Kyoto  the  regent  asked  me  why  Shige- 
hide was  given  new  honors  and  I  replied  "  Because  he 
works  day  and  night.  Too  great  promotion  is  good  for 
no  one,  but  if  he  reforms  his  ways  because  of  these 
favors  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  country  and  to  him- 
self." He  was  everywhere  praised  because  he  had  pro- 
vided for  all  needs  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  in  ^te 
of  the  financial  distress.  He  covered  his  evil  deeds  and 
disfdayed    his   good  ones.      For  example,  when  the  iiew 
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buildings  were  to  be  put  up  at  the  north  of  the  castle, 
no  one  could  get  timber  but  when  he  was  put  in  charge 
he  got  it  at  once,  to  everyone's  astonishment.  But  he 
had  sole  charge  of  the  treasury,  for  he  dismissed  the 
censors  and  so  all  the  merchants  were  at  his  bidding. 
Their  profits  were  great  and  how  much  he  made  no 
one  knows.  .  From  the  re-coiriing  of  the  silver  only  he 
made  at  least  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ryo  and 
pictures  and  curios  innumerable,  besides  sixty  thousand 
ryo  that  one  of  his  servants  got.  This  we  discovered 
from  the  books  of  one  of  the  silver  workers  who  was 
i  punished   for  his   crimes.     Shigehide    had    been    in  office 

thirty  years,  and  had  gradually  risen  in  rank  until  his 
allowance  was  3700  koku.  It  was  cut  down  to  700 
koku  as  a  part  of  his  punishment. 

In  providing  horses  and  men  for  the  Korean  embassy, 
X^''  his  proposals  were  so  injurious  that  I  took  the  matter  to 

Ti;  the   Shogun,   who   directed  the  daimyo  to  follow  the  an- 

cient precedents. 

Everything  was  bought  and  built  by  public  tenders  and 
^fr  these  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  merchants  and 

officials,  the  lowest  offer  to  be  accepted  and  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  But  there  were 
gifts  to  the  officials  when  the  tenders  were  sent  in,  and 
thankofferings  when  the  work  was  done.  Those  who 
gave  nothing  got  nothing  however  low  their  bids.  No 
official  failed  to  get  rich,  and  the  treasury  was  exhausted 
♦  when  the  former  Shogun  died.     Things  worth  an  hundred 

ryo  cost  ten  thousand  ryo,  Shigehide  had  charge  of  all 
purchases   for  the   Korean   embassy. 

Soon  after  the  re-issue    of  the   coins   prices   rose   and 
varied  constantly.     Folks  said  it  was  because  of  the  heavy 
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expenses  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  consequent 
on  the  coming  of  the  embassy.  I  argued  in  a  paper  that 
I  sent  in  to  the  Shogun  to  this  effect,  The  ancients 
said,  "  In  three  years  examine  your  course  of  action " 
but  in  these  three  years  past  no  investigation  has  been 
made.  But  the  Shogun  replied ; — "  Men  of  honesty  lack 
ability  and  men  of  ability  lack  honesty.  Very  seldom 
is  there  a  really  competent  man  and  we  have  no  one 
able  to  take  charge  of  the  finances.  Shigehide*s  misdeeds 
are  known  but  there  is  no  one  else."  But  to  this  I 
replied  and  urged  the  appointment  of  examiners,  and 
denied  that  Shigehide  had  either  honesty  or  ability.  The 
examiners  were  appointed.  ' 

A  dispute  had  arisen  between  some  tenants  of  the  Sho- 
gun and  the  tenants  of  a  daimyo.  Shigehide  decided  for 
the  Sh5gun*s  tenants,  and  the  other  judges  were  silent. 
So  no  decision  was  reached  and  I  sent  in  another  paper 
asking  an  opportunity  to  argue  his  incompetence  in  public 
and  making  ten  charges  against  him.  Zembo  Asson  tgld 
me  that  the  Shogun  was  astonished  at  the  fierceness  of 
my  attack  and  shortly  after  dismissed  him  from  office.  It 
was  quite  useless  for  any  one  to  bring  any  acusations 
against  any  of  the  Shogun's  people  before  Shigehide.  For 
example, — he  let  a  dispute  as  to  boundaries  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Shogun's  tenants,  through  the  evidence  of 
stones  and  posts  cunningly  hidden  in  the  ground :  when  a 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  Shogun's  domain  and  broken  up 
and  looted  by  his  farmers,  the  latter  were  acquitted  and 
the  sailors  punished;  and  when  some  of  his  farmers  in- 
sulted some  samurai  and  the  latter  cut  down  some  of  the 
farrtiers  the  samurai  were  punished  ! 

Only  forty   days   before   Shigehide  was  removed  from 
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office,  he  again  debased  the  coinage,  alleging  a  secret  order 
of  the  Shogun.  The  Shogun  Iiad  said  to  him  just  before, 
*'  I  am  told  there  is  much  suffering  because  of  the  coinage 
issued  two  years  ago  "  but  Shigehide  sent  in  a  written 
denial  which  the  Sh5gun  believed.  However,  as  the 
reports  continued,  he  sharply  asked  the  reason  for  such 
rumors  of  distress  and  hatred  and  then  Shigehide  said ; — 
**  When  you  became  Shogun  there  were  no  funds  and 
although  you  told  me  not  to  touch  the  money,  still  as 
thefe  was  no  other  way  I  debased  it  privately.  I  know 
my  crime  and  confess  it  openly."  The  Shogun  was 
J  amazed  and  took  the  matter  into  consideration.     Whereon, 

*  Shigehide  took  this  silence  for  consent  and  began  to  debase 
\                          the  coins  again,  with  this  conversation  with  the  Shogun 

as  his  warrant. 

*  Shigehide  died  soon  after  his  removal  from  office,  but 
the  evil  he  had  done  continued,  the  military  preparations 

^^ ;  were  stopped,  the  coins  would  not  circulate  and   govern- 

t"  mjnt  and  people  were  alike  troubled.     I  have  not  heard 

I"  of  another  wretch   like    Shigehide   since  the  beginning  of 

%]";  the    Empire.      In   these   thirty   years   no   one   in  all  tlie 

sixty  provinces  was  ignorant  of  his  misdeeds,  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  great  retainers  of  two  Sh^un  informed  them, 
for  the  sake  of  Shogun  and  country.  I  only  with  moving 
arm  and  pen  ceased  not  to  write  accusations  and  the 
third  succeeded.  No  Shdgun  for  many  years  deserved 
such  praise  as  my  lord.  He  died  the  next  month  so  that 
he  would  have  been  blamed  had  he  longer  delayed,  a 
great  escape !  As  of  old  Yu  aided  Shun*  so  to  my  own 

*  The  fabulous  sage  king  of  China  Yu  being  first  the  efficient  minister 
of  Shun.  It  is  said  Aral  purposed  to  insult  Shigehide  and  then,  in  the 
quarrel,  kill  him,  himself  committing  hara-kiri  of  course  and  that  this 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Shogun  led  to  the  dismissal. 
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family  may  Zembo  Asson  and  I  be  said  without  error  to 
have  contributed  a  twentieth  to  the  success  of  his  reign. 
This  shows  too  how  intimate  was  my  relation  to  the 
Shogun. 


THE  SHDGUN'S  DEATH. 

All  the  year  the  Shogun  was  ill  and  the  coolness  of 
autumn  brought  no  benefit,  nor  did  any  medicine  help 
him,  to  our  great  anxiety.  On  the  26th  October  (17 12) 
I  was  summoned  and  given,  as  a  parting  present  the 
history  of  the  twenty  three  dynasties  (of  China). 

Two  days  later  I  was  again  summoned  and  Zemb5 
Asson  gave  me  this  message  from  the  Shogun  : — "  That 
which  has  a  beginning  has  an  end  and  we  must  consider 
what  comes  after;  and  especially  I  in  my  illness.  Folks 
hate  death  and  will  not  think  of  it,  and  so  when  it  comes 
their  thoughts  are  in  confusion.  In  my  illness  are  now 
and  then  intervals  for  thought,  and  I  have  considered  two 
plans  which  I  submit  to  you,  for  decision.  That  is  why 
I  send  for  you. 

Without  desire  of  my  own  I  became  the  heir  to  the 
Empire  of  leyasu,  and  now  leave  a  son.  But  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  Empire  as  my  proi)erty  and  I  know  that 
troubles  ever  arise  when  the  ruler  is  a  child.  To  guard 
this  leyasu  established  the  Three  Houses.  Now  what 
shall  I  do?  Shall  I  send  for  the  Lord  of  Owari,  make 
him  my  heir  and  let  him  decide  as  to  my  son  should  he 
become  a  man?  Or  as  one  of  my  sons  has  survived 
fortunately,    shall    I  let  him  be  heir  and  put  the  Lord  of 
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Osvari  in  the  Western  Mansion  to  help  my  son  and  to 
succeed  him  should  he  die  while  still  young  ?  " 

This  was  my  answer ; — "  I  agree  with  neither  pro- 
posal, though  they  are  most  generous,  since  even  the 
humblest  seek  the  advancement  of  their  children.  But 
your  proposals  are  not  for  the  good  of  the  Empire.  We 
need  not  search  ancient  history,  for  even  in  the  days  of 
leyasu  men  were  undecided  as  to  their  course  of  action 
until  one  of  his  sons  died,  and  the  same  difficulty  arose 
{  in  the  time  of  the  second  Shogun.      Surely  there  should 

\  be  no  trouble  between  father  and  son,  or  between  brothers, 

jj  but  as  the  proverb  says  "  trouble  comes  from  below  "  and 

officials  create  difficulties  and  tell  h'es,  making  bad  feel- 
ing, until  men  have  killed  their  younger  brothers  by  the 
same  mother.  So  was  it  in  the  days  of  leyasu  and  it 
will  be  worse  now.  If  your  plan  is  adopted  there  will 
be  parties  formed  with  confusion  in  consequence.  In  the 
days  of  leyasu's  ancestors  were  many  youthful  heirs  and 
among  them  leyasu  himself.  I  need  not  state  the  reason 
why  it  was  so.  But  now  there  are  the  Three  Houses 
and  the  other  great  vassals  and  there  need  be  no  anxiet)' 
though  your  heir  is  so  young.**  * 

Again  the  Sh5gun  replied ; — "  All  say  my  son  is  like 
a  bubble  on  the  stream.  If  he  die  in  a  few  years  I 
shall  be  thought  a  man  without  foresight.  What  of 
this  ?  Consider  !  " 

And  I  replied, — "  The  three  Houses  were  established 
by  leyasu  for  such  an  emergeney ;  *'  and  with  this  my  lord 


*  Doubtless  the  many  historical  instances  of  the  murder  of  rulers  and 
of  their  sons  that  darken  the  pages  of  Japanese  history  were  in  the  mind 
of  Arai.  To  make  a  child  the  ruler  that  the  official  might  rule  through 
him  was  not  uncommon. 
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was  content,  saying  "  Should  I  recover  count  this  as 
pleasant  talk.'*  As  this  was  repeated  to  me  I  wept 
bitterly  and  said  "This  is  the  end  of  my  labor  for  him, 
with  my  poor  strength  and  little  wisdom."  I  told  Zembo 
Asson  to  tell  him  this  also,  and  thought  he  would  sum- 
mon me  again,  but  no  response  came  and  I  could  add  no 
more. 

After  Shigehide's  renioval  the  new  coinage  was  stopped, 
and  I  was  told  to  consult  with  the  officials  and  to  pre- 
pare plans.  On  the  eighth  November  the  Shdgun  told 
the  officials  to  publish  it  on  the  tenth.  That  night  he 
was  very  ill  and  there  was  rushing  to 'and  fro.  I  too 
went  to  the  castle  where  Aoyama  Bizen-no-Kami  awaited 
me,  saying,—**  I  am  greatly  distressed  about  the  succes- 
sion but  your  coming  relieves  me."  And  when  I  told 
him  it  had  long  been  arranged,  he  added,  **Then  I  am 
content."  He  thought  only  of  this  and  there  was  none 
other  like  him — ^a  worthy  descendant  of  worthy  ancestors. 

On  the  thirteenth  the  Shogun  died.  At  noon  he 
summoned  Her  Grace  and  the  others,  and  the  mother 
of  his  child  and  said,  **  I  am  much  better  and  shall  soon 
be  around  and  see  you  all."  Next  he  summoned  the 
Council  of  State  and  explained  his  plans  for  the  future ; 
and  then  he  called  the  lower  officials  and  thanked  them. 
Finally,  through  Akihira  Asson  (Zemb5*s  brother)  he 
sent  for  me.  Zembo  was  by  his  pillow  and  Masanao 
was  behind  the  Shdgun.  He  said  nothing  but  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  me.  This  was  the  end  of  our 
daily  meetings  during  twenty  four  years. 

Afterwards  he  said  to  Zembo  Asson  **  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  Have  you  anything  to  ask  ?  "  *'  No  "  said  Zembo, 
**  nothing  remains."     The  Shdgun  said,  **  Raise  me  up!" 
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"What!  When  you  are  so  ill!"  they  cried.  "With 
nothing  more  to  say  or  think  it  is  time  to  rest"  he 
said.  Even  now  his  servants  weep  as  they  think  of 
that   time. 

The  Shogun  had  well  considered  the  future  and  told  her 
Grace,  but  at  his  death  he  told  the  officials  that  he  had 
entrusted  everything  to  Echizen-no-Kami  Zembo  Asson 
and  that  they  should  ask  of  him. 

When  one  of  the  servants  wept  before  the  Shdgun  he 
said,  "  Weep  not !    It  is  the  common  lot."     In  the  intervals 
of  his   final    illness   he   spoke  only  of  public  affairs   and 
,,    i  especially   of  thfe    coming   hundredth   anniversary    of    the 

-::  •  death  of  leyasu.     I  have  never  heard  of  an  equally  splendid 

^   -  death  of  a  Shogun. 

•   -  From  the  beginning  of  my  lord's  reign  the  supply  of 

■  t. -j  copi^er  had  been   insufficient  for  the  trade  with  tlie  Hol- 

Z^\  landers   in    Nagasaki   and   the   magistrates   asked   for   in- 

r.  -  structions.     The  Shogun  referred  their  question  to  me. 

^-  "^  Since  leyasu,  more  than  half  of  our  gold  and  silver  has 

L.  ;  gone  abroad  (the  government's  books  show  that  one  fourth 

.3-*  5  of  the  gold  and  three  fourths  of  the  silver,  and  much  has 

•'*'  disappeared  unrecorded)  and  anyone  can  see  that  all  will 

have  gone  in  another  century.      Though  the  metals   are 

constantly  dug  up,  yet  are  they  like  the  bones  in  a  man's 

body,  they  do  not  grow  again,  and  so  differ  from  the  grains 

which  are  like   the  hair.     Great  is  the  difference  in  land 

and  season  as  to  grain  production;  still  fewer  are  metal 

bearing  fields,  and  good   seasons   for   mining  come   very 

seldom.     We  have  never  been  hclixid  by  foreign  lands  and 

need  only  their  medicines.     How  unwise  then  to  barter  our 

treasures  for  their  useless  articles !     If  their  ships  do  not 

come  still  we  shall  suffer  nothing,  but  if  we  must  trade 
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let  us  heed  the  Classics  and  conform  our  expenditures 
to  our  income.  We  must  govern  our  trade  with  Loo 
Choo,  China,  Korea  and  the  lands  of  the  west  and  south. 
The  increase  of  prices  would  be  a  less  evil  than  the  loss 
of  our  treasures. 

I  argued  all  this  at  length,  and  the  Shogun  bade  me 
prepare  tables  exhibiting  the  results  of  this  trade  in  years 
past,  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Nagasaki  magistrates  to  be 
filled  out  as  the  decision  should  be  based  on  facts. 

The  magistrates  reported  that  the  copper  had  not  sufficed 
for  two  years  past,  and  that  some  folks  suffered  while 
others  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  and  sent  gold  and  silver 
abroad.  The  Shogun  said,  **  This  commerce  hurts  both 
the  present  and  the  future.  Even  the  medicinal  plants 
used  to  be  grown  at  home.  Once  tobacco  and  cotton  were 
unknown  but  now  they  are  grown  everywhere.  Let  us 
import  other  seeds  and  plant  them  in  carefully  selected 
soil.  In  the  past  our  articles  were  sought  from  foreign 
countries:  let  us  be  content  and  make  them  again  for 
ourselves.  "  So  at  his  decree,  the  Kyoto  officials  ordered 
the  goods  for  him  of  which  he  had  spoken,  but  they  came 
when  he  was  ill  and  I  grieved  when  Zembo  Asson  showed 
them  to  me  and  said, — "  I  am  reminded  of  the  bringing 
of  the  orange  seeds.'.'  * 

This  year  there  was  a  strife,  concerning  the  color  of 
the  robes  worn  by  the  son  of  the  emperor,  when  he  visited 
Edo  and  Nikko  as  representative  of  the  temples  in  Nara. 
He  wore  a  red  robe  but  there  was  a  protest  against 
it,  which  declarsd  that  abbots  should  dress  in  white  and 
wear   red  only  when  their  learning  is  complete  and  great. 

*  The    emj^ror   Suinin    sent    to    China   for  orange  seeds  but  died  as 
they  were  brought  to  him. 
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But  the  other  party  contended  for  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor's  son.  The  question  came 
for  decision  after  the  Shogun*s  death.  He  had  always 
followed  my  advice  but  now  all  is  ended  as  in  a  dream. 

The  Shdgun  died  at  sundown  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November  (17 12).  Next  day  the  officials  assembled  and 
all  wept  as  his  parting  message  was  read.  * 

On  the  nineteenth  the  body  was  taken  to  Zojoji  and  I 
went  with  it.     That  day  flowers  fell  from  heaven  and  folks 
caught  them  in  dishes.     They  were  like  gold  colored  thistle 
J  "•    f  flowers  and  crumbled  in  a  few  days  to  nothing,  f 

-.  •  f  On  the  30th  November  was  the  funeral,  at  evening.     The 

IB 

'  -•  dress  was  not  prescribed  but  each  wore  an  oak  leaf  and 

'^.,  r,  the  sword  scabbards  were  black.     Greatly  mourning  I  was 

^.  -  of  the   company.      Others   said   they    saw    a    great    star 

:t:5  encircling  the  moon,  but  I  saw  it  not.     As  we  went  from 

C-  ;^'  the  temple  to  the  tomb,  something  like  hail  seemed  to  fall 


I 


r. 


f '  "!  *  The  last  message  of  tne  Shogun, — "  In  my  incapacity  I  have  sought 

f .  -■'  to  rule  by  the  help  of  the  virtue  of  lyeyasu,  whose  inheritance  I  received. 

'S  -  J  I  need  not  say  how  greatly  I  have  failed,  in  my  brief  time. 

•j;*  Every  one  knows  how,   from   ancient    times,   evils   afflict   the   nation 

when  rulers  arc  children  and  officials  quarrel  over  rank,  form  parties,  will 
not  agree  but  distrust  each  other.  On  the  other  hand  even  the  barbarians 
cross  the  tempestuous  seas  in  ^fety  when  they  join  strength  in  working 
the  boat.  Siill  more  should  all  unite  now,  bom  now  after  an  hundred 
years  of  peace,  grown  up  together  and  all  by  the  blessing  of  leyasu. 

In  return  for  that  blessing  let  all  think  of  the  people  and  realm  and 
forbid  the  evils  that  came  to  ancient  empires  through  youthful  rulers. 
Only  by  such  united  action  can  dangers  to  the  Tokugawa  House  and  to  the 
people  be  escaped.  Let  all,  high  and  low,  small  and  great  look  well  to 
this."  Shotoku  2nd  year,  loth  Month  9th  day,  (171 2  November  7 J 
Sealed  with  a  black  seal. 

t  The  priests  of  this  temple  in  Edo  were  very  fond  of  marvels  and 
famous  for  their  inventive  powers. 
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everywhere  but  especially  on  the  roofs  of  the  temporary 
structures.  It  was  a  shower  of  round  balls  that  shone 
like  light,  and  for  two  or  three  days  folks  picked  them  up 
in  the  roads.  There  seem  to  have  been  such  things — 
though  one  scarcely  believes  such  tales  from  others. 

During  the  fifty  days  of  mourning  the  very  voices  of 
the  children  were  hushed.  I  have  heared  of  a  land  mourn- 
ing as  for  a  parent,  it  was  a  true  blessing  to  see  it. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  officials  were  asked  their 
opinions  of  the  decree  as  to  the  coinage  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Council  of  State  on  the  7th.  I  have  been 
charged  with  getting  up  the  decree  after  the  Shogun's 
death  but  as  the  Elders  had  been  told  to  i.ssue  it  on  tho 
9th  they  know  that  the  charge  is  false. 

Three  of  the  witnesses  are  still  alive  as  I  write.  A 
placard  was  posted  on  my  gate  saying. — "  The  Place  for 
Making  Decrees  about  Gold  and  Silver ! "  Such  placards 
had  been  posted  in  the  beginning  of  my  lord's  reign  and 
in  other  periods  but  this  one  was  the  worst  of  all.  The 
Council  of  State  had  desired  to  forbid  them  but  the  Sh5gun 
said, — "  No !  They  may  contain  some  truth  and  I  shall 
not  stop  all  expression  of  opinion."  And  he  ordered  the 
officials  to  show  them  to  him. 

The  Shdgun  had  also  passed  judgement  as  to  the  boat 
from  Funatsu  village  in  the  province  of  Kii  which  had 
been  wrecked  near  Shinagawa  Totomi  province.  The  boat 
had  run  on  the  sands  and  the  people  had  broken  it  up 
and  stolen  its  cargo.  One  of  its  sailors  cut  down  a  man 
with  his  sword.  The  magistrate  decided  that  though  the 
people  stole  the  cargo  they  were  too  many  to  be  punished. 
The  sailors  on  the  other  hand  falsely  accused  the  people 
of  the  theft  of  their  cashbox  and  should  be  beheaded. 
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When  my  opinion  was  asked  I  wrote, — Though  the  folks 
number  ten  thousand  they  should  be  punished  if  they  took 
the  goods.  The  law  of  Kan-ei  13th,  8th  month  2nd  day, 
(Sept.  I  1636)  provides  that  when  the  crew  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  conspire  with  the  landsmen  to  steal  the  cargo  all 
shall  be  put  to  death,  and  every  house  in  the  neighborhood 
shall  be  assessed  two  pence  and  a  half  This  just  meets 
the  case  and  it  will  not  do  to  refuse  to  enforce  it  because 
the  offenders  are  many.     By  this  law  let  the  leaders  be 

«  fined  that  compensation   may    be    made    to    the    owners. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  sailors  charged  the 

i  theft  of  their  cashbox  in  order  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the 

•  officers,  knowing  they  would  not  seek  earnestly  for  stolen 

*  clothing  and  such  like  things?  They  acted  from  some 
^,-  such  motive  and  do  not  deserve  punishment.  Besides,  is 
:?  \  j  such  an  accusation  a  greater  crime  than  theft  ?  How 
Z^.z  happens  it  the  less  crime  is  punished  and  the  greater 
i;.-                           forgiven?" 

f^Z  The  Shogun  decided  in  accordance  with  my  opinion  and 

xi  bade   me   write  the    judgment.     It   was   announced   after 


I 


js;  J 


3?^  I  his  death. 
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BOOK    III. 

THE  REIGN  OP  THE  INFANT 
SHOGUN. 


CHJUPrTER    I. 

THE  MOURNING  FOR  THE  SHOGUN. 

During  these  many  years  my  lord'*s  kindness  to  me 
had  been  wonderful,  although  I  had  uttered  all  that  was 
in  my  heart.  He  had  given  great  heed  to  all  I  said. 
But  after  his  death  no  one  listened  when  I  spoke  and  so 
I  wrote  above,  *'  This  is  the  end  of  my  labor."  His 
wise  plans  for  the  Empire  were  incomplete  when  he  died 
biit,  as  I  know,  he  trusted  me  to  carry  them  out  after 
his  decease. 

Beyond  these  plans  I  had  no  further  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  state  as  the  young  Sh5gun  had  many  help- 
ers. In  the  spring  the  Shogun  had  told  me  with  .some 
others,  to  reform  the  court  journal,  but  now  as  there  was 
no  one  to  decide  between  us  I  left  this  also  to  the  others. 

While  thus  unemployed  in  the  nth  month  (December 
— January)  it  was  decreed  that  ambassadors  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  the  shrines  at  Nikko  and  Ise  since  the 
Sh5gun  w^as  too  young  to  observe  the  customary  mour- 
ning. I  was  astonished,  and  on  inquiry  Zembo  Asson 
told  me  that  the  Minister  of  "Education  had  stated  that 
children    not   yet    seven   years    old,  do    not    observe    the 
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mourning  ceremonies  for  parents.  As  I  said  before,  the 
affkirs  of  state  were  not  my  business  but  I  could  not  let 
pass  this  one  thing  and  told  Zembo  Asson,"  Though  the 
Book  of  Rites  states  that  children  under  seven  do  not 
observe  the  ceremonies,  it  nowhere  says  they  do  not 
mourn  their  parents.  Still  less  does  it  bid  the  heir  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Empire  as  he  becomes  the  lord  of  the  whole 
■  s  ;•  people,  follow  the  rules  for  ordinary  children." 

Zembo    Asson    repeated    this    to    Hayashi    Minister    of 

^ .  J  Education    and    he    replied,    "  The    decree    accords,   with 

^  '  ^  the  unchangeable  rules  of  the  Mourning  Rites  of  Gen-roku 

'  :  j»  (the  period  1688- 1704),    as    determined    by    the    Shogun. 

:  J  Who  now  disputes  it?"    The  Council  of  State  sided  with 

■^    -  him  and  Zembo  Asson  said  to  me, — **  You  cannot  move 

•     •  the  officials  after  such  an  answer.'*     But  I  told  him  that 

-  ^  J  ^  the  consequences  would  be  great  and  that  I  should  write 

i;j3  out  my  argument  though  I  had  no  responsibility,  and  no 

V.  -i  influence. 

^--;;  This  is  the    substance    of   my   paper; — The    mourning 

L  j  ceremonies  established  by  the  Sages  strengthen  the   rela- 

3j  J  tionships  of  parent  and  child,   lord   and    retainer.      Even 

•**  in  China,  from  age  to  age,  changes  have  been  made,  and 

still  greater  ones  in  our  land  but  all,  even  the  omissions, 

are  in  obedience  to  the  ancient  forms.      So  was   it   with 

the  changes  made  in  Gen-roku,      The  late  Shdgun  at  the 

beginning  of  his    reign  investigated    this    subject,    and    I 

wrote  out  the  results  in    a  book    and    made    illustrations 

but  he  died  before  the  reforms  were  complete. 

The  Gcn-rohc  rules  say  that  a  child  of  seven  neither 
mourns  nor  is  mourned  for.  This  is  said  to  conform  to 
ancient  Japanese  precedent,  and  no  ceremonies  are  laid 
down.      Still  it  is  not  said  the  child  does  not  mourn   for 
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its  parents,  and  in  the  ancient  ceremonies  it  did  mbumV 
Why  then  do  the  Gen-rohi  rules  say  that  children  neither 
mourn  nor  are  mourned  for,  so  that  there  is  no  mourning 
for  our  lord  ?  And  why  do  they  omit  the  ancient  law 
that  rulers  be  mourned  for  one  year,  so  that  his  retainers 
do  not  mourn?  But  we  need  not  discuss  the  reforming 
of  the  Gen-roku  rules,  but  may  argue  on  other  principles. 

The  young  Shogun  only,  survives  of  all  the  sons  of  his 
father  and  if  he  does  not  mourn  because  of  his  youth 
and  if  the  retainers  do  not  mourn,  what  shall  be  the 
symbol  of  the  great  grief  of  the  Empire  ?  Our  books 
speak  of  a  mourning  heart  that  may  dispense  with  a 
mourning  garb,  and  if  the  young  Shogun  and  the  officials 
follow  this,  though  they  wear  no  mourning  costume 
and  follow  the  Gen-roku  rules,  they  will  not  propose 
festivities  like  these  missions  to  Nikko  and  Ise.  So  will 
the  Way  of  Piety  and  Loyalty  and  Filial  feelings  be 
strengthened  throughout  the  Empire,  even  though  the 
Gen-roku  rules  are  obeyed. 

Some  may  doubt  if  this  heart  mourning  does  not 
violate  those  rules,  but  the  question  touches  only  the  one 
point  of  the  mourning  of  a  child.  But  government  is 
for  the  establishment  of  morality;  and  loyalty  and  filial 
piety  are  its  foundations.  Which  shall  we  choose, — a 
doubt  as  to  the  mourning  of  a  child,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  basis  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  morals  of  the 
people  ? 

In  China  in  Ying  Tsung's  reign  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
(A.  D.  1064-1068)  and  again  in  the  reign  of  She  Tsung 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  were  similar  incidents,  and  when  the 
emperors  became  adults  they  punished  the  ministers  of 
their  youth.      Though   the  Shogun  has  no  opinions  now, 
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the  time  must  be  anticipated  when  he  will  be  grown  up 
and  will  reflect  upon  the  past. 

Zembo  Asson  put  my  paper  in  his  sleeve  and  sought 
the  opinions  of  the  officials;  but  what  they  first  hear 
is  their  lord,  and  so  they  would  not  take  my  advice. 

Then  he  took  it  to  the  august  grandmother,  and  to  the 
august  mother,  and  showed  it  to  them  and  they  thought 
this  omission  of  mourning  something  which  should  cause 
a  fear  of  Heaven,  as  it  violated  Heaven's  laws  and  they 
further  feared  the  anger  of  the  Shogun  when  he  should 
grow  up,  and  learn  of  this  want  of  piety.  So  the  ladies 
desired  the  **  heart  mourning  "  and  it  was  decreed.  The 
officials  could  not  argue  further  and  the  festivities  were 
postponed  until  the  twelfth  month. 

Hayashi  was  very  angry  and  argued  before  the  Council 
of  State,  that   the    obligations    are    mutual,  and   that   as 
C*  '  parents  do  not  mourn  for  young  children,  the  children  do 

V;  -J  not  mourn  for  parents,  citing  precedents  from  the  ancient 

f  - 1  books.      This  was  on  the  27th  of  December  (17 12)  and 

\  ;  J  Zembo    Asson    showed    me    the    argument.      I    said    in 

rsjj  reply,    *' As    my    suggestion    has    been   adopted    I    need 

'***  not  answer,  but  my  ideas  are    certainly   in   accord   with 

the  precepts  of  the  Sages  and  with  good  morals.  Haya- 
shi's  argument  contradicts  not  me  only  but  them  also. 
Proud  of  his  temporary  position  he  seeks  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  will  prove  a  guide  to  disobedience  and  dis- 
loyalty to  all  who  follow  him.  A  lasting  sorrow!  We 
destroy  his  errors  by  the  teaching  of  the  books  of 
ceremonies."  Then  I  quoted  the  books,  showing  that 
children  do  mourn,  and  I  called  on  him  to  show  clear  proof 
to  the  contrary  and  to  append  his  proof  to  my  essay. 
I  further  set  forth  two  arguments  from  our  funeral  rites. 
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When  Zembo  Asson  showed  this  to  Hayashi  he  re- 
plied ; — *'  As  in  the  most  ancient  books  I  see  no  instance 
of  such  mourning,  I  hold  as  at  first.  Beyond  this  there 
is  no  proof.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Book  of  Rites  forbids 
the  mourning;  but  the  commentary  on  the  Genji  Mono-- 
gatari  shows  that  it  was  not  the  Japanese  custom  for 
children  to  mourn.  If  he  quotes  the  Book  of  Rites  then 
the  mourning  should  be  for  tliree  years." 

To  this  I  replied ; — •*  My  use  of  the  Book  of  Rites, 
was  because  he  declared  my  contention  to  be  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Sages.  He  takes  that  back,  and 
thus  my  position  is  shown  to  be  correct  to  all  future 
ages.  As  to  the  rest,  what  shall  I  say  6f  a  Minister  of 
Education  quoting  a  commentary  on  the  Genji  Mono- 
gatari,  in  order  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  the  Sages 
on  the  most  important  subjects  need  not  be  obeyed  in 
Japan  }'' 

I  took  the  paper  and  went  home.  To  pass  all  this  on 
will  be  of  service,  for  it  not  only  confirms  good  morals 
but  establishes  the  system  of  Confucius  for  all  time  in  our 
Empire.  The  whole  debate  is  given  in  my  manuscript 
and  in  Kyuso's  book. 

Hayashi's  own  pupils  told  of  his  embarassment  when 
Zembo  Asson  pressed  him  with  my  questions!  Such  A 
teacher  naturally  has  such  pupils  and  the  decay  of  learn- 
ing in  Japan  is  likewise  explained. 

Hayashi  also  urged  that  the  ideograph  "  sho "  should 
not  be  used  in  "  year-names "  and  quoted  Chinese  authors 
in  support  of  his  position.  Zembo  Asson  asked  my 
opinion,  and  though  my  ideas  could  no  longer  prevail 
still  I  hesitated  to  refuse  to  reply  and  said ; — "  The  men 
of  the    Ming  ^dynasty    (in    China)    in    more   books   than 
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those  quoted,  argued  that  the  ideograph  is  of  evil  in- 
fluence and  should  not  be  employed.  But  superior  men 
do  not  agree  to  this  at  all. 

The  Empire's  prosperity,  mans  long  life  or  few  days, 
come  either  from  Heaven's  decree  or  from  man's  deeds. 
Happiness  and  sorrow  do  not  come  from  the  use  of  par- 
ticular words  in  the  "year-names."  The  men  who  lost 
the  Empire  (In  China)  in  times  when  "sho"  was  used, 
lost  it  by  their  wickedness  and  not  by  their  use  of  this 
name.  So  has  it  been  with  the  great  calamities,  they  were 
because  of  the  emperors  and  not  because  of  this  word. 
Lay  to  heart  Mencius's  saying, — *'  Do  not  blame  the  age 
I- :  J  for  your  crime." 

'5    ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  at  length  and  one  illustration 

•   ..  will  suffice; — With  his  advancing  age  man  does  not  lose 

\\.\  identity,  though   he   is   called  successively,  infant,  youth, 

^ « 4  middle  aged  ;  nor  yet  with  the  different  names  given  him, 

f  ^  .•  at  three  months  and  at  twenty  years  nor  with  tlie  several 

X-— ^  appellations  used  by  his  various  relatives.     So  is  it  with 

f '  J  hours,  days,  months  and  years — ^the  hours  become  days  as 

3=2  they  are  joined  together  and  the  days  become  months  and 

the  months  years.  These  names  indicate  the  same  time. 
So  if  "  sho  "  must  not  be  used  for  years  neither  must  it 
be  used  for  months.  *  But  from  the  time  of  the  Sages 
"  sho"  has  been  the  name  of  the  first  month,  and  so  Con- 
fucius writes  in  "  The  Spring  and  Autumn."      **  The  "  sho  " 


.*•■ 


*  The  peoples  of  the  Far-east  reckon  time  by  periods  of  varying 
length,  designated  by  "year-names."  These  "year-names"  were  given  by 
the  emperors  and  this  was  one  df  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  their 
sovereignty. 

The  ideograph  "  sho  "  means  "  holy  "  and  brings  misfortune  if  used  by 
unholy  men. 
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month  is  the  beginning  of  the  year."  If  thfen  it  is  un- 
lucky every  year  should  have  been  unlucky  from  his  day 
to  ours.  And  if  anyone  think  this  argument  trifling  I 
still  want  to  hear  why  **  sho "  is  lucky  in  months  and 
unlucky  in  years.  "  The  reforms  wrought  by  superior  man 
constitute  the  *'  Way "  of  the  Empire  for  generations,  his 
deeds  are  its  laws  and  his  words  its  precedents ; "  and 
"he  who  knows  not  the  decrees  of  Heaven  is  not  superior 
man,"  so  it  is  not  a  superior  men  who  thinks  of  "sho" 
as  unlucky. 

In  sixteen  "  year-names  "  has  the  word  been  used  here 
in  Japan ;  and  by  no  means  have  all  been  unlucky  and  if 
some  of  the  periods  so  named  have  been  calamitous,  so 
may  it  be  argued  of  all  the  ideographs  used  from  the 
beginning,  since  in  both  China  and  Japan  the  "year-names" 
have  been  changed  chiefly  because  of  signs  in  heaven,  and 
because  of  calamities  on  earth,  floods,  droughts,  or  epi- 
demics. If  the  names  bring  evil  let  us  return  to  the  ancient 
custom  and  use  none,  but  even  then  there  were  evils  as 
to-day.  Further,  I  have  met  with  men  from  Holland, 
Italy,  and  other  lands,  and  though  "  year-names "  are 
used  only  in  two  or  three  places  and  the  rest  reckon 
so  many  thousands,  hundreds  and  tens  of  years  since  the 
beginning  of  heaven  and  earth,  yet  few  countries  in  Europe 
during  the  past  twenty-four  years  have  escaped  confusion 
caused  by  struggles  about  the  succession  to  dead  princes. 
This  winter  and  last  many  were  killed  in  war.  For 
what  was  that  the  punishment?  Even  with  no  "year- 
name  "  destruction  is  not  escaped  easily  when  man  loses 
virtue. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  same  words  have  been  used  in 
different  periods,  which  have  {Joved  the  happiest  and  the 
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most  calamitous  in  our  annals  and  instances  innumerable 
prove  that  ''names "  and  misfortunes  have  no  connection. 

This  change  of  the  "  year-name  **  is  the  only  edict  that 
is  promulgated  by  our  Emperor,  as  even  the  Chinese 
know,  and  its  cause  has  ever  been  calamities,  portents  and 
changes  in  the  calendar.  It  has  never  been  done  because 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  Shogun.  Doubtless  there  have 
been  coincidences,  and  the  superficial  student  may  suppose 
the  change  was  made  because  a  Shogun  had  died,  but 
there  was  always  another  reason  for  the  change ;  and  with- 
^'  \  out   such    reason   no   change   has   ever  been  made  in  the 

7,    f  year  when  a  Shogun  has  died. 

^  :  !!  If  now   the   *'  year-name "   is   changed   because   of  the 

J^    f,  death  of  the  Shogun   what   suspicions  will  be  aroused  in 

•^-.  Kydto;   and   even  if  other  reasons  are  assigned,  still  the 

5-  }  Shogun*s  councillors  will  suffer  from  the  criticism  of  men 

f;!  2  who  are  truly  learned  and  wise.     Take  great  care  not  to 

r,  -"  make  a  mistake." 

*-  "2"  But  in  spite  of  Zembo  Asson's  efforts  my  opinion  was 

Vyj^  not  adopted.* 

7I  CKAPTSR    II. 

A  VERY  DIFFICULT  CASE. 

In  my  lord's  time,  one  day  (28th  September  171 1)  after 
the  lecture  he  sent  me  a  very  difficult  case. 

A  merchant  of  Matsushiro,  Shinano,  came  to  Edo  with 
his    wife   who    was   from   Komabayashi  village,  Kawanoe 


*  Hayashi  obtained  the  aid  of  the  ladies  of  the  Shijgun^s  court  by  an 
appeal  to  tbeir  superstitions. 
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township,  Musashi  province.  On  the  29th  August  the 
woman's  brother  took  her  out  to  Kawagoe,  and  on  the 
2nd  September  told  her  to  remain  a  while  at  her  father's 
as  her  husband  had  gone  back  to  Matsushiro,  but  would 
return  on  the  19th  at  latest.  But  on  the  19th  he  had 
not  come  and  she  was  told  of  a  man  drowned  in  the 
neighboring  river.  Full  of  fear  she  went  to  see,  but  the 
man  was  floating  face  downwards.  Her  fiither  and  brother 
would  not  help  her  turn  the  body  but  said,  **  It  cannot 
be  lie."  But  she  could  not  restrain  herself  and  the  next 
day  had  the  body  turned  by  the  headman  of  the  village 
and — it  was  her  husband.  This  was  on  the  land  of  Tajima- 
no-Kami,  Takatomi. 

The  officers  examined  her  father,  brother  and  others 
and  as  the  answers  were  not  satisfactory,  searched  the  house 
and  found  the  effects  of  the  dead  man.  So  there  was  no 
escape  and  the  father  and  brother  confessed  the  murder 
and  to  putting  the  body  in  the  water.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  their  guilt,  but  Taj  ima-no- Kami  Takatomi 
wished  to  know  if  the  woman  were  not  "an  informer 
against  her  father." 

My  answer  was,  "Consider  it  well.  It  concerns  the 
three  relations,  not  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child 
only,  but  lord  and  retainer  also.  It  cannot  be  settled  by 
ordinary  precedents."  But  the  Shogun  asked  for  pre- 
cedents and  Kyuso  and  I  examined  the  books  thoroughly 
and  in  the  morning  he  wrote  me  agreeing  with  my  opinion 
and  saying  "  The  Introduction  to  the  JZansai  of  the  Girei 
Scfukuden  is  conclusive."  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the 
proof  was  so  clear. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  after  the  lecture,  the  Shogun 
showed  me  the  opinion  which  the  magistrates  had  sent  in 
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quoting  a  case  of  Teiko  4th  year  4th  month,  when  a 
woman,  who  charged  her  husband  with  adultery  with  her 
mother  (the  two  were  beheaded)  was  punished  as  an  *'  in- 
former," being  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  then  sold  as 
a  slave.  The  Shogun  remarked,  '*  This  does  not  seem 
to  apply,"  and  I  agreed  and  added  **  The  woman  is  not 
guilty." 

On  the  7th  I  was  shown  Hayashi's  opinion.     The  mini- 
ster of  education  had  written  it  for  the  Council  of  State, 
and  this  was  its  substance  :    When  Saichu  of  Tei  asked  her 
mother.   Which   is   first,  father   or   husband?  she  replied, 
A;:^  Only  one  can   be   father,  anyone  may  be  husband.     This 

p-  •»  woman  revealed  her  father  s  guilt,  and  the  Analects   say, 

2:  '.  "To  conceal  a  parent's  guilt  is  righteousness  and  truth." 

^  -:  In  the  Laws  it  is  written,  "  l^t  him  who  exposes  a  parent's 

^jj  crime  be  put  to  death."     But  I  said,  "  She  did  not  know 

CtT  her  father's  crime  and  her  case  is  an  exception.     In  our 

I;^*  Japan   an    informer   on   a   parent  is  banished  though  the 

£"1!  commentary  says   the   punishment    should   be   strangling. 

£i  ji  Neither  of  those  quotations  apply  and  it  was  not  a  case  of 

«J  j:  accidental  homicide."     So  I  was  told  to  re-argue  the  case 

and  going  home  wrote  oiit  my  opinion  at  once  and  sent 
it  to  the  Shogun  on  the  8th  as  follows  : — 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  matter  submitted  on  the 
28th  of  September  viz.-^The  merchant's  wife,  troubled  at 
his  absence  hears  of  the  body  in  the  river  and  gets  the 
headman  to  show  it  to  her.  It  is  her  husband,  and  as 
her  father  and  brother  were  the  murderers,  the  officials 
think  it  a  case  of  **  informing  against  parents."  The 
magistrates  condemn  her  to  servitude  and  the  Minister 
of  Education , agrees  with. them. 

In  my  opinion  the  case   does   not   come    under    **  The 
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Three  Relations"  nor  do  ordinaiy  precedents  apply. 
Three  points  should  be  considered, — The  relations,  the 
rules  for  mourning,  and  the  application  of  exceptional 
Tules  to  exceptional  cases. 

The  rules  of  the  ancient  kings  provide,  that  while  the 
daughter  remains  at  home,  though  promised  in  marriage  or 
though  married  having  returned  to  her  father,  she  shall 
observe  three  years  of  strict  mourning  for  him  should  he  die. 
But,  if  she  is  living  with  her  husband  she  shall  observe 
only  one  year  of  half-mourning.  The  difference  is  so  very 
great  that  we  shonld  observe  how  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
commentary  of  the  Sofuku.^  A  woman  is  never  independ- 
ent but  owes  duties,  when  unmarried  to  her  father,  when 
married  to  her  husband,  and  when  widowed  to  her  son. 
The  father  is  the  child's  Heaven,  .and  the  husband  is  the 
wife's.  So  it  is  written,  "  A  woman  cannot  mourn  strictly 
twice,  as  Heaven  is  not  two."  She  cannot  moyrn  for  two 
at  the  same  sime.  So  then  a  wife  who  obeys  her  husband 
cannot  obey  her  father. 

Events  are  ordinary  or  extraordina.ry,  and  in  their  judg- 
ment laws  should  be  immovable  or  exceptional.  As  the 
ancient  scholar  says ; — Exceptions  uphold  the  rule. 

Now  it  is  the  settled  law  that  the  woman  at  home 
obeys  her  father  and  when  married  her  husband.  In  the 
usual  relations  the  lord  is  lord,  and  the  retainer  is  retainer : 
the  father  is  father,  and  the  son  is  son  :  the  husband  is 
husband,  and  the  wife  is  wife.  But  now  the  retainer  does 
not  cease  to  be  retainer,  because  the  lord  ceases  to  be  lord. 
But  in  following  such  exceptions  we  are  not  to  lose  the 
rule.     The  greate.st  possible  exception  is,  when  a  retainer's 

*  The  book  of  tnourning-rites  and  ceremonies. 
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father  kills  his  lord,  or  when  a  woman's  father  kills  her 
husband.  The  retainer  then  cannot  be  both  loyal  and 
filial,  nor  the  woman  obedient  and  filial.  No  human 
calamity  equals  this !  Of  old  in  such  emergencies  retain- 
ers have  been  loyal  to  their  lord,  and  women  have  obeyed 
their  husband.  Now  no  one  can  be  found  who  has  chain- 
ed her  iather  with  the  death  of  her  husband,  though  some 
have  told  a  father  that  their  husband  had  a  command 
from  his  lord  to  kill  the  father,  and  so  the  father  has 
killed  the  husband,  and  this  was  the  instance  quoted 
above  when  the  mother  replied,  "  Any  one  may  be  hus- 
band but  only  one  a  father.*'  If  that  reply  and  the 
daughter's  deed  whk:h  followed  were  right,  then  are  they 
r '  ';  disobedient  and  wicked  who  for  a  husband's  sake  make  a 

fatlier  no  longer  fether.  And  shall  we  say,  "  Any  one 
may  be  lord,  only  one  a  father, — how  can  the  two  be 
compared  ?  "  May  one  help  his  father  to  kill  his  lord  ?  But 
the  superior  man  praised  the  man  who  revealed  the  plot 
of  his  father   against    his    lord,  as  it   is    written,    "  Great 


■:> 
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f.T  i:  virtue  destroys  love."     Confucius  says,   "  Tlie  father  con- 

zx^  ceals  his  son's  evil,  and  the  son    his    father's."      This    is 

;;i3l\  the  rule.     Which  is  the  greater  offence  to  steal    a   sheep 

or  to  kill  a  lord?*  The  settled  rules  of  the  ancient  kings 
make  tlie  woman's  Heaven  to  be  her  husband  and  not 
Iier  father.  If  the  father  kill  the  husband  the  ordinary 
rules  do  not  apply  to  a  woman  if  she  inform ;  and  still 
less  to  this  woman  who  recovered  the  corpse  by  the  aid 
of  the  headman  and  then  recognized  her  husband.  The 
government  discovered  the  crime.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
**  informing."     Why  is  she  judged  guilty? 


*  C'onfuciiLs  words  concerned  the  stealing  of  a  sheep. 
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When  the  full  discovery  was  made  her  suicide  would 
have  preserved  her  filial,  wifely  and  sisterly  virtue.  It 
would  have  been  the  perfection  of  virtue  in  this  great 
exception  to  the  normal  relations,  but  to  reprove  her  for 
not  attaining  perfection  is  to  judge  her  "  as  we  do  not 
judge  ourselves."  No  woman  has  killed  herself  for  such 
a  reason,  but  many  have  preserved  their  widowhood  until 
death,  nor  did  the  ancients  think  their  virtue  small.  And 
this  agrees  with  my  private  opinion. 

A  wife's  relation  is  that  of  the  retainer,  and  if  we  praise 
Rlsai  and  Sekien,*  we  shall  not  agree  with  the  words 
quoted  by  Hayashi.  The  magistrates  say  that  the  pre- 
cedents show  that  she  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  year 
and  then  be  made  a  slave,  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
says,  *'  Had  she  known  her  father's  guilt  the  penalty 
would  have  been  death.  But  as  she  did  it  unwittingly 
she  shall  be  made  a  slave." 

If  she  IS  declared  innocent,  as  I  propose,  I  have  a 
strong  desire  for  her.  The  young  widow's  passions  are 
still  undecayed  and  she  has  no  protector.  The  pine  s 
green  leaf,  if  very  strong,  may  resist  the  winter's  cold 
but  in  her  case  I  have  my  doubts.  Not  only  should  I 
lament  the  loss  of  her  virtue  but  the  righteousness  of  the 
government  would  be  violated.  Those  who  have  become 
monks  and  nuns  for  tlie  loss  of  fatlier  or  husband  have 
been  many.  Now  if  it  is  privately  hinted  to  her  that  she 
become  a  mm,  shave  her  head,  enter  a  convent,  study 
and  keep  the  rules  because  of  these  deaths ;  and  if  the 
projxrty  of  her  husband  and  father  be  given  to  the  con- 


*  Risai  informed  his  lord  of  his  father's  purposed  rebellion  and   com 
mitted  suicide.    Sekien  also  informed  and  was  killed  by  his  fother. 
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vent,  there  will  be  no  anxiety  as  to  her  support  and  her 
virtue  and  the  righteousness  of  the  government  will  be 
preserved/' 

My  advice  was  followed  and  by  the    aid  of  Takatonii 
Asson  the  woman  became  a  nun  in  a  convent  at  Kamakura. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  INVESTITURE  OF  THE  YOUNG 
SHDGUN. 


After  the  fifty  days  of  mourning  on   the  eleventh   day 
of  the  twelfth  month  (January  7,  171 3)  the  young  Shogun 
assumed  the  government.     By  the  precedents    he    should 
have  had  the  title  S/iosanmi  Dainagon  when  his  head  was 
*   '»  shaved  and  his  hair  fastened  in  a  cue,  and  still  later  the 

J:i  jl  title  Shoni  would  have  been  bestowed,  and  only  after  he 

5     ;  became    Shogun    should    the    emperors    messenger   have 

**  jr*  come  from  Kyoto.     But  as  he  inherited  his  position  when 

^j  r  so  young  Zembo  Asson  asked  me  to  set  forth  the  proper 

5'^»ir  procedure  which  I  did,  since  I  could  not  decline. 

-f.iS,  The  name  is  given  by  the    father,  but    in    the    present 

instance  by  the  father  of  the  emperor.     I   wrote  the  peti- 
tion to  him  and  suggested  the  name. 

On  the  eighth  of  January  came  an  Imperial  letter  con- 
ferring the  Slwni  rank  and  the  title  Dautagon  and  so  the 
child  at  once  became  Shogun.  The  letter  bestowing  the 
name  came  the  same  day.  A  lucky  day  was  chosen  for 
.the  ceremony  (January  17)  and  folks  paid  their  respects 
on  the  next  day  but  one.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former 
Shogun  I  was  given  thirty  ryo  and-  other  gifts  as  my 
honorarium. 
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The  putting  on  the  liakaina  was  on  the  next  New 
Year's  day,  (26  January,  17 13)  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February  I  was  given  three  gold  ryo  for  choosing  the 
'*  precious  ideographs  "  for  the  Shogun  to  write.*  The 
same  day  I  was  given  three  books,  by  order  of  the 
Sh5gun,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  late  Shogun 
through  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  as  bidden,  I  sent  in  the 
details  for  the  ceremony  of  the  hair  cutting,  including  a 
description  of  the  implements  and  of  the  ornaments  for 
the  room.  On  the  twenty-first  the  Shogun  went  to  the 
Shraso-in  where  his  crown  was  put  on  his  head  by  Hikone- 
no-kami  and  his  hair  was  cut  by  Aidzu-no-Kami.  I  saw 
it  all  from  the  rear.  I  too  was  often  in  the  castle  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  Konoe  the  former  regent.f 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  was  the  investiture  and 
this  1  saw  from  the  rear  as  in  the  case  of  the  former 
Shogun.  A  little  later  my  land  was  increased  as  the 
former  Shogun  had  commanded. 

On  November  fifth,  1714,  I  chose  the  name  for  the 
great  bell  of  Bun-sho-byd  as  I  had  been  commanded. 
The  previous  year,  after  my  lord  s  death  a  commission 
came  from  Kyoto  granting  him  such  posthumous  name 
as  might  be  '-hosen.      When  Zembo  Asson  asked  me  about 


*  The  first  ideographs  written  by  a  young  Japanese  are  chosen  with 
especial  care. 

t  This  Shogun  was  Yuslio-in,  lyetsugu-ko  the  third  son  of  Bunsho-ko. 
He  was  four  years  old  when  his  father  died.  A  great  discussion  arose  as 
to  his  **  crowning  "  as  if  lie  were  the  son  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  with  plans  of  Aral's  for  the  ending  of  the  dual 
government  and  the  enthronement  of  the  Shogun.  It  is  also  given  as  the 
reason  why  Arai  was  not  "employed"  by  the  next  Shdgun. 
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it  I  said,  *'As  the  name  goes  down  to  future  generations 
and  abroad  to  foreign  lands,  an  excellent  name  should  be 
chosen,  and  I  suggest  Bun  and  Sho,*'  The  Council  sent 
both  on  to  Kyoto  where  the  two  were  adopted,  Bunsho- 
kd.  That  my  suggestion  for  the  posthumous  name  of  my 
lord  and  for  the  name  of  the  Shdgun  should  have  been 
approved  by  the  emperor  and  his  father,  and  that  I  was 
bidden  write  the  inscription  for  the  bell  were  great  fevours.* 
At  the  anniversary  services  on  December  first,  all  was 
done  according  to  the  former  precedent.  Besides  the 
highest  officials  only  ten  persons  were  present.  All  were 
arrayed  in  their  most  elaborate  robes  of  ceremony. 


CKJUrrSR    lY. 


f :  >  THE  UOYANA  BOATS. 

f    .;  On  the  22nd  August  the  case   concerning  the   Uoyana 

*  -*  boats  was  heard.     Freight  sent    from    Osaka   to   Yamato 

C^iJ,  province  was  transferred,  because  of  the  shallow  water,  at 

I    ^-S^ ;  Kamegase  in  Kawachi  province  to  the  Uoyana  boats  and 

*•  --^  by  them  was  brought  to  its  destination.     From  the  Keicho 

I  period  (1596-1615)  these  boats  which  belonged  to  the 
folks  in  the  village  Tate,  Heguri  township,  Yamato  pro- 

i  vince,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Shinto  priest  and   with 

'  the  profits  the  Shinto  temple  Tatsuda  had  been  maintain- 
ed without  aid  from  the  government,  and    moreover  paid 

I  an  annual  tax  of  thirty  ryo. 

\  In  Genrokii  10  (A.  D.  1697)  the  villagers  oflFered  to  pay 


*  The    name   contains    an   allusion    to    the  ancient  Chinese  poem — 
*'  Truly  brave,  truly  wise,  clearly  equal  to  his  ancestors." 
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a  tax  of  one.  hundred  and  fifty  ryo  if  one  of  them":  were 
put  in  chaise  of  the  boats,  and  as  the  o0er  was  large 
and  the  villagers  were  tenants  of  the  Sh5gun  it  was 
accepted. 

In  the  intercalary  first  montli  of  Hoel  5  (Feb.  1708) 
the  farmers  of  five  hundred  and  three  villages,  tenants  of 
the  Shogun.  and  different  dazfnyd,  complained  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nara,  Miyoshi  Bizen-no-kami,  that  -though  the 
villagers  had  promised  to  follow  the  established. custom  yet 
they  not  only  gradually  had  increased  the  charges,  but 
when  the  boats  were  damaged  and  the  freight  injured 
refused  to  pay  damages  and  stole  the  cargo  that  was 
saved. 

Again  in  March,  the  sellers  of  dried  fish  in  Osaka  com- 
plained that  though  in  the  past,  fish  (for  use  as  manure) 
which  was  lost  eH  route  had  been  paid  for,  last  year  pay- 
ment was  refused  when  boats  were  lost  because  of  the 
great  earthquake,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  commands  of 
the  magistrates. 

In  the  fifth  month  (June-July)  Bizen-no-kami  referred 
these  complaints  to  Kydto  and  after  an  eamiriation  by 
Ki-no-Kami  Nobutsune  Asson  the  case  was  sent  "to  the 
magistrate  of  the  treasury  in  Edo,  Hagiwara  Dmi-no-Kami 
and  to  those  associated  with  him. 

After  the  preliminary  examination  the  priest,  Yasumura 
by  name,  asked  that  he  might  be  put  in  charge  again' 
and  of&red  to  pay  a  tax  of  three  hundred  ryo,  whereon 
the  villagers  offered  three  hundred  and  twenty  nine  ryo 
and  said ;-— We  are  few  in  numbers  but  our  land  measures 
a  thousand  koku.  For  the  fourteen  years  past  we  have 
paid  our  taxes  out  of  the  income  from  these  boats,  and  if 
that  is  taken  away  we  shall  suffer. 
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la  the  tenth  month  of  the  next  year  (Nov.  1 709)  the 
decision  ivas  given  in  favour  of  the  villagers.  But  it  did 
not  touch  upon  the  complaints  made  by  the  Osaka  merch- 
ants and  the  farmers  of  the  five  hundred  and  three  villages. 
The  spring  of  the  next  year  (17 10)  after  the  change 
of  Shoguns,  when  Bizen-no^kami  came  to  Edo  to  the 
ceremonies,  he  handed  in  an  account  of  the  case  to 
Kawachi*no-kami,  Tadamine  Asson,  who  with  two  others 
investigated  it  and  in  the  intercalary  eighth  month  (Sept.- 
Oct.)  affixed  their  seals  to  the  following  decision;— 
"  Precedents  do  not  show  the  boatmen  to  be  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  freight ;  but  there  is  a  special  fund  for  this 
1^  purpose  in  Osaka  made  by  collecting  .005  for  each  piece 

p    •  of  freight.     Again  the  villagers   claim   that  they   can   be 

"^     .  held  responsible  only  from  Kamcgase,  where  the  freight  is 

^^\  transferred  to  their  boats.     Their  contention  is  sustained, 

Js'i^JE  Even  government  freight  is  not  paid  for  when  lost     The 

f    ;«  Osaka,  merchants  have  no  case.    Their  fund  is  of  private 

**S^\  arrangement  and  not  of  law.     If  it    is    considered   other 

C?{^1  complications  will  arise." 

\^\  Tadamine  Asson  was  very  zealous  for  this  decision,  and 

told  the  magistrates  to  so  lay  down  the  law  that  the  case 
should  not  come  up  again ;  and  he  sought  to  make  all 
parties  promise  not  to  appeal. 

But  Bl£en-no*kami  would  not  agree,  for  the  decision 
touched  the  comiplaint  of  the  Osaldt  merchants  only,  and 
ignored  the  gfievances  of  the  five  hundred  and  three 
villages,  the  dispute  between  tenants  Of  the  Shogun  and 
of  the  daimyo^  and  he  declared  that  a  side  issue  should 
not  istop  appeal.  Tadamine  Asson  became  very  angry, 
changed  colour  and  said,  *'  It  is  not  for  your  good  tc 
raise  again  a  question  settled  by  so  many  judges !  "   and 
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would  not  listen.  In  the  winter  when  I  visited  Nara, 
Bizen-no-kami  showed  great  anger  as  he  told  me  about 
it  and  when  I  returned  to  Edo  in  the  spring  I  told  thrs» 
among  other  things,  to  the  Shogun,  saying,  "  The  decision 
was  unjust.'* 

Almost  immediately  Bizen  no^kaini  died  in  his  rage  and 
then  Yasumura  killed  himself  as  he  felt  there  was  no  one 
left  to  help  him. 

Yasumura's  son  came  to  Edo  in  great  anger,  deter- 
mined to  have  the  decision  against  his  father  reversed. 
He  made  constant  appeals  and  the  priests  of  the  temple 
joined  with  him  as  they  now  had  no  funds  for  its  support. 
So  Zemb5  Asson,  by  what  means  I  do  not  know,  re« 
stored  all  to  the  original  conditions>  giving  the  manage- 
ment to  Yasumura's  son,  putting  the  tax  back  to  the 
first  figure  and  ordering  the  temple  to  be  repaired  at  once. 
He  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  decision  and  told  me  he  had 
the  authority  of  the  late  Shdgun  for  it. 

In  April  (17 1 3)  as  I  think  it  was,  I  said  to  Zembo 
Asson, — "  Luxury  is  increasing  and  prices  rise  so  that  the 
fiatainoto  perform  their  duties  with  difficulty.  What  should 
they  do  were  there  war  ?  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the 
late  Shdgun  the  evil  grows,  and  now  one  who  wishes  to 
live  within  his  meaiis  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  so 
doing.  Tlie  case  is  peculiarly  urgent  during  the  youth  of 
the  Shogun.  Pray  consult  with  the  elders  as  to  remedies 
tor  this  evil."  He  assented,  consulted  widi  the  elders  and 
bode  every  hatamoto  send  in  his  plan  for  the  remedy  of 
the  evil. 

He  showed  me  the  replies  but  they  were  mere  promises 
of  diligence  in  duty,  and  did  not  touch  the  reform  of  the 
government    or    the    condition   of   the    people.     As    the 
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Shogun  had  always  asked  my  opinion  so  now  the  elders 
sought  it.  But  if  the  note  is  high  listeners  are  few,  and 
without  clear  proof  no  one  will  beh'eve,  so  I  tried  to  meet 
the  mind  .of  the  times  gtnd  sent  in  points  taken  from  the 
rules  of  the  Shogun,  making  three  volumes  in  all. 

I  never  heard  of  any  decision.     I  pressed  for    one   be- 
fore the  change  of  officials  as  did  Zendbd  Asson  likewise, 
but  time  went  by  and  my  memorial  was  returned,  endors- 
ed,— "Too  difficult,  it  cannot  be  done  at  present."      But 
«  I  had  not  written  my  own  ideas  but  the   opinion   of  the 

a  Shogun  and  their  refusal  was  of  his  ideas,  not  mine.     The 

difficulty  was,  ihe  officials  would  not !  I  could  say  no 
more.  As  it  is  said,  When  desires  oppose  commands 
there  is  no  obedience.  So  if  a  decision  were  reached  it 
could  not  be  carried  put  with  all  the  officials  in  opposi- 
tion. When  the  Shogun  becomes  a  man,  he  will  know 
I  desisted  because  further  effort  was  useless.  They  put 
it  off  saying,  '*  We  shall  decide  when  all  are  heard,*'  and 
never  decided  at  all.     So  it  ended. 


9 


CHAPITER    Y. 

THE  COINAGE. 

I  knew  that  my  advice  would  not  be  followed,  even 
though  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Shogun,  but  as 
none  of  the  officials  considered  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage,  which  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  I  wrote  papers 
zealously  and  though  the  Shogun  was  already  ill  his 
decision  was  made.  He  stopped  the  new  coinage  and 
removed  Shigehide  from  office,  and  until  death,  was  con- 
sidering ways  and  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  coins 
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to  the  proper  standard.     But  since  his  death  no  one   has 
done  anything. 

From  the  first  I  diligently  studied  how  to  remove  this 
grief,  and  the  more  earnestly  since  it  was  unaccomplished 
at  my  lord's  death  and  so  might  be  accounted  his  error. 
It  is  filial  piety  to  fulfill  his  wish  and  make  known  his 
will,  especially  as  great  suffering  will  be  saved.  My 
labour  was  for  my  lord  and  for  his  son. 

I  sent  in  the  results  of  my  study,  in  three  volumes, 
to  Zembo  Asson  in  the  sixth  month  of  this  year  (July- 
August  1 7 13)  and  further  told  him  my  ideas.  Since  the 
order  to  restore  the  standard  had  been  given,  all  sorts  of 
opinions  were  expressed: — i.  To  restore  the  silver  minted 
since  Genrokti  to  the  old  stardard,  would  require  118 
inan-gafne  of  bullion  while  the  total  annual  product  is  only 
4  sen-game  so  that  the  product  of  three  hundred  years  is 
needed.  2.  For  the  separation  of  the  copper  and  silver 
in  the  coins  we  shall  need  lead  to  the  amount  of  276 
man  4  sen  game  while  the  yearly  output  is  only  3737 
hiakkan,  thus  requiring  the  product  of  739  years.  Nor 
can  we  count  the  men  who  will  be  killed  by  the  poison- 
ous process.  3.  Were  the  silver  restored  it  would  not 
correspond  to  the  gold  unless  that  also  is  restored,  and 
so  prices  will  vary  with  the  two  metals.  But  if  we  make 
the  silver  coins  smaller  than  at  present  but  of  standard 
purity,  botli  the  silver  and  the  gold  will  answer.  These 
were  the  opinions  of  the  artizans  of  the  Ginza.  4.  If  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  again  put  at  60  fne  for  one  gold  ryd 
there  will  still  be  exchange  to  pay  on  the  silver,  for  silver 
has  been  mixed  with  the  gold,  and  copper  with  the  silver, 
and  gold  has  been  reminted  once,  and  silver  often,  so  there 
are  three  grades  of  old  and  six  of  silver.     To  purify  the 
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gold  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  coins  by  half,  and  to  fully 
restore  the  silver  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  object,  for 
the  relative  values  will  not  be  restored.  5.  Both  can  not  be 
restored  nor  can  the  government  force  them  to  pass  as  of 
equal  value.  Let  10  ntan  ryo  of  good  gold  be  issued  each 
year,  and  let  the  debased  silver  be  gradually  called  in,  thus 
its  price  will  rise  and  values  adjust  themselves.  Thus  urged 
the  exchangers  (the  bankers).  6.  The  low  price  of  silver  is 
in  part  from  its  over  issue.  Call  in  half  and  make  good 
«  copper  coins  out   of  the    copper    it  contains.     This   was, 

\  probably,  the  notion  of  those    who    had    issued   the   big 

^  pence  at  the   close    of  the    former    reign.     7.  Let   paper 

if  money  be  issued  and  the  gold  and  silver  called  in  and  let 

^  it  be  decreed  that  the  three  pass  as  of  equal  value.     Coin 

copper  in  large  quantities,  and  with  the  increase  of  currency 
prices  will  steady  themselves.      Search    for    mines,  work 
^\  T  them  all,  and  in  ten  years  or  so    good    coin    will    be  as 

"    '  plentiful  as  in  Genrokti,     Then  burn  half  the    paper   and 

there  will  be  no  adverse  critic.     So  said  some  of  the  elders 
of  a  little  wisdom.     8.  The  value  of  the  coins  is  less  and 
5- or  J  their  number  doubled.     The  price  of  rice  is  higher   than 

^?  *  i  in  famines  yet  no  one  dies  of  want.     That  is  because  the 

coins  are  so  many.  So  let  us  increase  the  number  still 
more,  and  thus  even  the  value  of  the  silver  and  gold. 
Evidently  there  has  been  profit  in  these  re-coinings  since 
Genroku.  It  is  the  exchangers  who  unsettle  prices  by  their 
secret  manipulations  of  the  rate  of  exchange.  Even  if 
the  coins  are  restored  to  the  standard  who  knows  what  new 
scheme  they  will  invent  to  injure  society.  Punish  severe- 
ly three  or  five  of  these  men  and  the  people  will  be  com- 
forted and  the  prices  of  gold,  silver  and  everything  will 
be  steadied.     Thus  thought  the  military  folk.     Folks  take 
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wealth  as  wealth  and  profit,  but  misled  by  these  evil  ex^ 
changers  they  clamor  for  a  re-coinage,  which  cannot   be. 

All  these  were  wrong,  as  I  showed  before  setting  forth 
my  own  views.  (It  all  made  three  volumes.)  Zembo 
Asson  well  knew  the  puipose  of  the  late  Shogun  and  the 
urgent  need  but  he  came  to  think  its  accomplishment 
impossible  in  such  a  conflict  of  opinions.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  my  views,  consulted  the  Council  of  State 
and  on  the  20th  September  the  treasury  magistrates 
decided  to  carry  out  the  late  Shogun's  decree.  (This 
decision  was  of  my  writing.)  But,  of  course,  these  officials 
desired  their  private  gain  and  not  the  good  of  the  Empire, 
nor  did  they  understand  the  subject,  and  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  reproached  for  &ilure  there  was  no  one  to 
carry  out  the  project  or  to  reply  to  objections.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  someone  and  Zembo  Asson  with 
the  Council  of  State  appointed  seven  men. 

A  merchant  of  Sakae,  Idzumi  province,  named  Tani 
privately  wrote  his  views  on  this  subject  to  a  friend  in 
Kyoto  who  forwarded  the  letter  to  me.  Neither  of  these 
two  men  was  an  ordinary  shopkeeper  but  both  had  been 
samurai.  The  plan  differed  from  my  own  but  could  be 
carried  out  easily  and  as  I  knew  the  value  of  the  opinion 
of  a  business  man  I  showed  it  to  Zembo  A§son,  who 
was  greatly  pleased  at  there  being  two  ways  of  doing 
that  which  he  had  regarded  as  impossible.  I  said  I 
should  like  to  meet  the  man  and  was  soon  informed  of 
his  arrival  in  Edo.  I  sent  for  him  and  said,  "  This  is 
not  my  business  but  as  it  is  for  humanity,  and  for  the 
nation  lay  your  plan  before  the  officials."  He  replied, 
"  I  know  a  relative  of  Yoshimasa  "  (one  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  re-coinage.)     "  I  too  know  him  well  '*  I  said,  "  Tell 
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your  friend.  It  is  very  fortunate."  So  I  told  Yofehimasa 
and  asked  him  to  .send  for  Tani,  and  Yoghimasa  was 
much  pleased  saying,  '*  I  have  consulted  so  many  to  no 
purpose  that  I  am  made  very  happy  by  this.*' 

So  he  heard  Tani,  questioned  him,  consulted  with  others, 
and  on  February  2,  17 14,  told  Takatomo  Asson  the  chiei 
\  in  charge.     Zembo  Asson  of  course  knew  all  about  it  and 

- , .  left  it  to  the  seven  men. 

,V'  In  the  east,   gold  and   copper   had   been    chiefly    used 

T-  I  while  in  the  west,  it  was  mostly  silver  with  some  copper, 

i^-  \  and  so  the  greatest  troubles  from  the  debased  silver  had 

":;  *.  been  there,  and  Tani's  plan  had  to  do  with  that  section. 

:. .  *  But  as  the  decree  bade    the    restoration    of  both    metaif- 

and  as  the  re-coining  of  one  would  cause  new  complica- 
tions I  consulted  with  Yoshimasa  about  the  gold.  Bui 
most  officials  thought  best  not  to  touch  it  as  folks  here- 
pi  ^  abouts  were  not  troubled  greatly  by  the  debased  silver 
f'l\  and  as  half  the  value  of  the  gold  would  be  lost  Most 
*.  I.  people  supposed  that  a  ryo  of  the  old  would  be  exchanged 
^7  •:{                           for  one  of  the  new,  and  all  decided  to  study  the  subject 


c:'^ 


In  Genroku  silver  was    mixed    with    gold,    and    coppei 
VL\  with  siver.     The  size  and  form  of  the  coins  were  retained 

and  their  number  was  doubled.  But  only  blind  mer 
could  fail  to  know  that  half  the  gold  had  been  replaced 
by  silver,  and  no  one  will  sell  an  article  worth  100  tyi 
for  less  than  200  ryo.  So  with  silver,  though  prices  seem 
to  rise,  it  is  only  because  folks  see  that  200  ryo  represent 
only  100  ryo.  So  an  increase  in  the  false  number  adds 
nothing  to  the  true  one,  and  if  our  return  to  the  standard 
seems  to  cut  down  200  ryo  to  100  ryo  it  is  only  the  false 
number  that  is  diminished.  As  we  fix  prices  by  law,  we 
must  decree  that  fifty  of  the  new  coins  be  taken  in  plaa 
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of  one  hundred  of  the  old,  that  no  one  may  lose  nor 
exchange  one  cf  the  old  for  one  of  the  new.  The  num- 
ber of  coins  must  be  halved,  how  can  the  pres::nt  number 
be  maintained  ?  Were  the  products  of  the  mines  sufficient 
there  had  been  no  reason  for  debasing  tlie  coinage.  The 
people  are  accustomed  to  false  dealing  and  their  doubts 
will  remain  even  if  ^ve  are  just,  but  what  if  any  false 
element  is  permitted  to  remain? 

All  this  is  very  simple,  but  the  officials  were  so  confus- 
ed by  sophistries  that  they  were  convinced  only  when  all 
had  been  explained  over  and  over  again,  in  repeated  con- 
ferences which  lasted  for  days.  In  the  end  they  saw  their 
error  and  adopted  Tani's  plan. 

The  silver  could  be  taken  from  the  gold  readily,  but  the 
extraction  of  the  copper  took  much  lead  and  the  process 
was  injurious  to  the  workers,  so  it  was  argued.  But  I 
told  them  that  the  Osaka  merchants  deal  in  copper, 
separate  copper  and  lead  and  take  out  the  silver.  If  the 
process  is  so  deadly  how  do  they  do  it?  Our  so-called 
silver  is  really  copper  with  a  little  stiver  mixed  in  and 
they  would  think  nothing  of  getting  it  out. 

So  it  was  decided  to  examine  tliese  men,  re-issue  both 
gold  and  silver,  and  establish  exchanges  for  the  old  and 
new  coins.  On  the  i6th  June  17 14  the  edict  was  issued 
and  I  wrote  it  at  the  bidding  of  Zembo  Asson. 

The  plans  contained  items  I  did  not  approve  and  were 
badly  executed.  Much  was  stolen,  the  law  was  changed 
and  little  good  came  of  it,  naturally  enough,  since  men 
ignorant  and  without  ability  were  eager  to  show  what 
they  could  do.    Zembd  Asson  came  to  agree  fully  with  me. 

On  June  24  four  of  the  Ginza  artizans  were  banished 
and  a  fifth  was  dismissed  from  Edo.    Two  officials  were 
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imprisoned  jn  their  own  hoiisesl  They  had  violated  the 
ancient  laws- and  had  made  bad  silver,  a  crime  of  great 
magnitude.  In  obedience  to!  Shigehide  they  had  caused 
much  suffering  throughout  the  Empire.  Some  men 
thought  .they  should  have  been  beheaded. 

Of  old  the  coinage  could  be  changed  only  when  all 
the  elders  put  their  seals  on  the  decree,  but  frorii  Genroku 
it  had  been  left  to  the  tieasury  magistrates  and,  more 
recently,  to  Shigehide  with  two  other  officials.  That  was 
through  Shigehidc's  cunning.  Then  he  formed  a  company 
of  artizans  in  the  Ginza  who  carried  out  his  plans. 
*: :  ^  Their  guilt  was  very  great,    but   all    had    been    left  to 

J.  J*  Shigehide,  and  the  artizans  after  all,  were  not   to    blame 

J   •;  for  canying  out  his  plans.     It  was  a  crime  to    leave    off 

*!    '  affixing  the  elders'  seals,  as  it  was  to  leave  all    to    him. 

^  |»  This    was    their  method ;— One    of  the    company    would 

J=i  J  learn  Shigehide's  wishes    privately    and   then    get   up   art 

f     \  agitation,  and  a  petition  would  be  sent  to  Shigehide  to  do 

*!  I.  thus  and  so,  and  he  would  yield  and  affix  his  seal  to   a 

C';^,.  decree  granting  the  petition. 

^:[5J;  But  the  government  makes  laws  and  the  people  obey; 


^••.»  if  the  government  violate  laws  and  the  people  obey  how 

shall  crime  be  charged  against  them  ?  There  are  different 
degrees  in  crime,  leadership,  purposed  participation  and 
unwitting  agreement.  Shigehide's  guilt  was  the  most 
serious,  but  he  was  only  removed  from  office  and  im- 
prisoned at  home  and  was  pardoned  at  the  Shogun's 
death. .  He  was  not  tried,  but  escaped  just  punishment 
and  died  of  illness.  How  then  shall  they  be  put  to  death 
who  sinned  with  him?  That  would  imply  that  his  body 
should  be  exhumed  and  beheaded.  But  even  if  dead  folks 
were  conscious,  and  though  you  should  cut  his  body  into 
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inch  bits  yet  would  such  an  unfeeling  spirit  as  his  suffer 
nothing,  and  the  display  of  cruelty  would  be  wantcn 
and  not  in  accord  with  government  by  superior  tnen  of 
rightousness  and  benevolence.  Everyone  knows  that  I 
opposed  Shigehide  while  alive,  and  as  for  these  men  I 
have  never  seen  them  and  my  argument  is  not  for  their 
sake,  but  for  justice  in  punishment,  the  equalization  of 
the  past  and  present.  And  so  it  was  that  all  were  judged 
guilty  of  minor  offences. 

When  the  books  of  the  Ginza  artizans  were  examined 
it  appeared  that  Shigehide  had  a  profit  of  260.000  ryd  out 
of  the  debasing  of  the  silver,  besides  pictures  and  ancient 
treasures ;  and  that  he  gave  60.000  ryp  to  his  follower 
Nagai  Hanroku.  Whereon,  a  great  outcry  arose  against 
the  latter  but  I  argued  again,  "  He  \yas  the  servant  and 
it  was. his  duty  to  obey  and  so  he  got  the  .m9;i^y..  If 
he  is  punished  so  must  Shigehide's  ,son  suffer.  .,tBut  he 
has  only  700  koku  out  of.hi^  father's  3700  and  ,30  is 
puhbhed  already.  To  again  lay  ^bare  the  fathers  thefts 
and  again  punish  the  innocent  son  is  to  heap  hoaj^frost  on 
snow  and  is  not  the  government  of  rightjsous  and  bene- 
volent, superior  men.  The  chief  being  unpunished  we 
need  not  discuss  the  punishment  of  subordinates^  and 
especially  with  crimes  which  are  unconfessed.  All  should 
be  ignored." 

So  further  proceedings  were  stopped. 
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CKJUPVBR    VI. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  PRECEDENCE 
AND  PRIVILEGE. 
I  was  not  invited  to  the  ceremony  on  the  third  anni- 
versiiry  of  the  Shogun  s  death  but  was  told  of  it  the 
following  day.  So  when  I  met  Zembo  Asson  I  told  him 
I  should  resign,  since  I  had  not  been  informed  <:i  tliis 
ceremony  after  being  consulted  about  everything  for  years. 
I  should  be  disgraced  did  I  not  resign  for  I  should  seem 
to  cling  to  office. 

He  was  astonished  and  said  "What!  I  have  not  for- 
^;  \  gotten  your   words  about   the  young   Shogun  when  his 

lather  died  and  just  the  other  day  the  Shogun's  mother 
•  ...  and  grandmother  said,  *  Is  Chikugo  no  Kami  well  ?     He 

.?!  .^  was   always  consulted   by  the   late  Shogun   and  we   are 

^«5  safe  when  he  is  here.*    If  you  resign  I  shall  be  blamed 

r  ■  '.\  by  tJiem  and  by  everyone.     Do  consider  your  purposes." 

*.  —  But  I  replied,  "  Years  ago  I  said,  this  ends  my  service, 

Cj^i  when  my  lord  died.     For  three  years  I  have  held  on  that 

^jSJ  I  might   carry  out   his  purpose,  and  reform   the  coinage 

-*'^'  and  now  that  is  done.     He   further  wished   me  to   look 

into  the  foreign  trade  at  Nagasaki  and  I  have  made  fuil 
preparations  so  that  others  can  complete  that  work.  Be- 
fore my  lord  died  I  had  decided  to  resign,  and  could  I 
be  induced  to  change  my  purpose  I  should  not  mention 
these  details.  But,  as  there  would  be  hostile  criticism 
were  I  wholly  to  withdraw,  I  will  consult  with  you  when- 
ever you  w  ish  my  advice  on  matters  of  great  moment." 

So  &mb6  Asson  ceased  to  urge  me,  but  asked  me  to 
postpone  my  resignation  until  after  the  reception  of  the 
Imperial  messengers  from   Kydto.     In  the  interval  I  was 
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asked  to  a  consultadon  over  an  important  matter.  Zembo 
Asson  met  me  and  said : — "  I  have  told  the  elders  of  your 
purpose  and  of  my  failure  to  shake  it,  thoi^h  I  have  tried 
earnestly  since  you  were  so  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the 
late  Shogun.  They  tell  me  to  try  again  in  their  name 
and  to  insist  upon  tiie  public  injury  your  resignation  will 
cause.  You  will  greatly  favor  us  all  and  and  will  benefit 
the  nation  by  withdrawing  your  resignation." 

••  This  is  wholly  unexpected  "  I  said,  **  and  I  must  con- 
sider my  answer."  So  I  went  home  and  the  next  day 
sent  this  reply : — '*  My  purpose  was  formed  long  ago  and 
is  not  of  this  one  thing.  But  I  hesitate  to  set  my  opinion 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  carry  on  the  government 
and  so  withdraw  my  resignation."  Zembo  Asson  told 
me  that  it  was  agreed  to  on  the  next  day  and  said,  "  It 
is  a  great  favor  to  the  public  and  to  me."  He  asked 
me  to  come  again  two  days  later,  when  I  met  the  elders 
as  they  came  from  their  audience  with  the  Shogun. 
Zembo  Asson  and  Churyo  Asson  presented  nie  to  them 
and  when  all  were  seated  Zembo  Asson  said,  *'  He  has 
agreed  to  our  request.''  Masanao  Asson  Tairo  said, 
•*  You  are  not  yet  old.  Take  good  care  of  your  health, 
that  you  may  long  serve."  The  others  said,  "  You  must 
help  us  even  though  you  are  ill.  Do  not  worry  but 
take  good  care  of  your  spirit."  Kii-no-kami  Nobutsune 
said,  "  It  is  long  since  we  have  met ;"  and  Yamashiro- 
no-kami  Tadazane  Asson  said,  "  It  is  our  first  meeting. 
I  rejoice  at  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  affair." 

In  the  eleventh  mouth  we  discussed  the  gifl  of  land, 
of  50  keku  in  value,  for  the  maintenance  of  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  Nan-mei-^n,  wife  of  leyasu  atid  younger  sistei 
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of  Hideyoshi.     It  was  a  wish  of  the  late  Sh5gun  for  the 
centenary  of  lyeyasu. 

When  in  the  temple  Tofuku,  Ky5to,  I  had  seen  the 
pictures  of  leyasu  and  of  his  wife.  His  picture  is  in 
other  temples  also  but  hers  here  only.  As  wife  and  sister 
her  glory  was  great  while  she  lived,  but  I  wept  as  I 
found  her  picture  in  this  little  temple,  left  here  with- 
out any  offerings.  The  second  Shogun  maintained  cere- 
monies in  her  honor,  for  she  was  in  the  place  of  mother 
to  him,  and  he  commanded  on  his  death  bed,  that  land 
be  given  for  their  perpetual  maintenance;  but  the  priests 
chose  I  GOO  ryo  instead,  for  it  was  soon  after  the  wars 
and  temple  lands  often  had  been  seized  and  given  to 
samurai. 

On  my  return  to    Edo    I   told    the    Shogun    and    said, 

"  Though  leyasu  had  many  children  and  they  had  many 

Y\  i  mothers,  yet  Nan-mei-in  only  was  his  wife.     When  peace 

f    }  was    made   between    east    and    west,  Hideyoshi    gave  hii 

*  I-  sister  to  be  leyasu's  wife  and  adopted  leyasu's  son.     Still 

C'  :^^  there  was  no  meeting  of  the    two    until    Hideyoshi   seni 

^i  j{  his   mother    as   hostage,  and   then    when  leyasu  went  tc 

**  2L'  Kyoto  he  said  to   the    men    he    left    behind,    "  Whatevei 

comes  to  me  my  wife  knows  nothing  of  it.      Return  hei 

to  her  father."     That  shows  the  heart  of  leyasu.     It  was 

the  decree  of  Heaven  that  saved  him  from  injury  but  wc 

cannot  say    his    wife    was    without    her    influence.       Hei 

virtue    served   her    own  time  and  posterity;  and,  besides 

she  was  the  wife  of  the   founder   of  the    Empire.      Wh> 

then    is    she    forgotten    save  as  a  petty  priest  divides  hii 

scanty  food  for  an  offering?" 

The  Shogun  warmly  assented  but  postponed  the  endow 
ment  until  the  centenary,  lest  reproach  should  be  cast  oi 
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the  neglect  of  former  generations.  He  spoke  about  it 
when  he  died;  and  the  gift  was  made  at  this  time. 

In  the  eleventh  month  (December  17 14)  came  an  em- 
bassy from  1^0  Choo  with  congratulations  to  the  Shogun 
and  the  announcement  of  the  accession  of  their  king. 
Formerly  their  communication  had  been  in  the  Japanese 
language  but  recently  they  had  used  Chinese  in  their 
dispatches.  They  had  also  changed  the  style  of  the  box 
for  the  dispatches  As  in  foreign  lands  there  is  no  Shogun, 
their  use  of  titles  and  forms  was  wrong.  Zembo  Asson 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I  sent  them  through  Satsuma- 
no-Kami  a  list  of  terms  they  must  not  use.  They  sent 
an  answer  asking  about  various  titles  and  I  replied  to 
their  inquiries  and  added,  '*  Tell  the  kiiig  to  change  the 
shape  of  his  dispatches.  The  questions  come  from  igno- 
rance of  our  past  customs  and  present  usage.  If  they 
cannot  use  the  Chinese  properly  let  them  use  the  Japan- 
ese again.  But  let  them  decide  for  themselves."  And 
the  ambassador  replied,  "  We  used  the  Chinese  because 
Of  the  late  Shogun's  fondness  for  learning  and  wished  to 
please  him,  but  now  we  will  return  to  the  old  Custom.'* 
Satsuma  no  Kami  acted  as  our  representative. 

I  wished  to  meet  the  ambassador,  and  did  so  on  the 
18th  of  the  1 2th  month  in  the  Satsuma  mansion,  Satsu- 
ma-no-Kami  and  Yoshitaka  Asson  being  present  also. 
I  wore  a  robe  of  peculiar  make,  a  cap,  my  ordinary 
sword  and  a  red  fan  which  had  been  given  me  by  the 
former  regent. 

In  the  eleventh  month  came  a  request  from  the  priests 
of  the  Zojo  temple,  that  one  of  the  buildings  might  be 
repaired  and  ceremonies  performed  there  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centenary   of  leyasu.       Their    grounds    for 
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this    request   were   these : — we    have   a  picture  of  leyasu 

painted  by  himself:    we   also   have    his   hair   and    finger 

nails :  moreover,  until  the  death  of  the  third  Shdgun  the 

temple  was  honored,  but  the  fourth  Shogun  did  not  visit 

it  during  his  youth,  and  now  from  long  neglect  the  grass 

grows  thick  about  the  place   of  prayer.      leyasu  and  his 

*;  family  were  of  our  sect  the  Jodosfm,    he    was   learned   in 

-  J  •  its  doctrines,  we  gave  him   a    posthumous  name  and  his 

--   •_  obituary  ceremonies  from  the  fiftieth  day,  to  the  third  year 

-. '  i  when  he  was  taken  to  Nikk5  were  all  here.     The  former 

^-  I  Shogun  was  also  of  our  sect  and  desired   that   the    cere- 

T  \  y  monies    be    here,   and  once  more,  the  ceremonies  for  the 

> .  J  fifth  Shogun  are  performed  in  our  temple. 

o   ^  The  Council  of  State  consulted  Zembd  Asson   and    he 

•     .  came   to  me.      I  told  him  that  the  &mily  was  not  origi- 

%[ !»  nally  of  the  Jodoshu  but  only  from  the  sixth  ancestor   of 

^«  J  leyasu :  that  though  the  ceremonies    of  the    fiftieth    day 

were  held  at  Zojoji  they  were  in  private  and  without  the 

usual  gifts :   that  the    ceremonies    of  the    first   and    third 

V%\  anniversaries    were    not  there  at  all,  and  that  the  request 

5=  J}  should  be  refused. 

*•'•'  He  agreed  and   asked    me    to   put   the   answer  in  due 

form.  So  I  wrote  three  questions  asking  proof  for  their 
assertions.  They  could  not  give  it  and  said  their  journal 
had  been  burned.  I  clearly  showed  errors  in  their  at- 
tempts at  other  proofs   and    in   the  end  they  gave  it  up. 


:i- 
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CMCJLPTESR    YII. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  Council  of  State  in  the  ^eleventh  month  (December 
17 14)  discussed  the  new  coinage,  for  it  had  been  criticised 
when  issued  in  the  fifth  month  and  disliked,  prices  rose 
daily  and  every  one  was  troubled. 

A  merchant  named  Nojima  Shinuemon  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  exchange  which  was  approved  by  the  elders,  and 
as  the  news  got  abroad  folks  expected  an  immediate 
change  in  the  law,  and  exchange  wholly  ceased.  When 
I  heard  of  it  I  said,  "  It  is  as  I  expected  and  the  men 
who  for  their  own  profit,  impede  this  measure  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  should  be  severely  punished.  But 
if  the  elders  go  on  with  their  discussions  the  troubles  also 
will  continue.  Zembo  Asson  said  to  me,  '*  The  men  who 
understand  the  matter  are  all  in  Kyoto  and  if  anything 
is  done  in  their  absence  folks  will  say,  "  It  is  all  Chikugo 
no-Kami*s  doing."  I  have  sent  to  Kyoto  for  the  men." 
But  I  replied,  "  From  the  beginning  I  have  sought  only 
the  good  of  the  Empire  and  care  nothing  for  criticisms." 
So  then  he  discussed  the  subject  with  the  elders  and  sent 
men  to  Kyoto  for  consultation. 

This  was  the  merchant's  plan : — The  people  of  the  sixty- 
six  provinces,  according  to  the  census  was  57,096,000, 
and  since  that  count  was  made  the  number  has  increased 
an  hundred-fold.  Take  12  cents  from  each  person  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  exchange  and  of  the  new  pence.  Then 
give  70  gold  ryo  of  the  new  mintage  with  120  me*  of  silver 
and  4  kanmon  of  copper  for  100  gold  ryo  of  the  old  coins. 


*  According   to   standard   50   me  of  silver  (i  ^1^=58   grains   Troy) 
equalled  1  gold  ryo.    Our  kanmon  was  looo  cash. 
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With  minor  modifications  all  approved  this,  but  I  wrote 
showing  the  folly  of  it,  and  set  down  the  outline  of  my 
paper  here  : — As  to  the  poll  tax.  The  census  can  be 
trusted  in  foreign  lands  "but  in  Japan  our  records  are 
incorrect.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Kimmei  the 
population  was  set  down  as  being  4,969,890  and  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Scimu  it  had  grown  to 
8,631,074,  though  this  is  not  given  in  the  history.  In 
China  in  the  dynasty,  its  most  populous  period,  the  400 
provinces  had  59,594,9/8  inhabitants.  What  faith,  then 
can  we  put  in  the  statements  of  the  census  quoted  ?  It 
is  not  intended  seriously  i)ut  is  a  mere  exercise  in  arith- 
J  metic.     It  puts  20,000  persons  on  every  hundred  -kokti  of 

land  with  91,648  over!  Let  everyone  judge  where  his 
neighborhood  holds  such  a  mass  even  after  this  century 
of  peace.  Can  we  take  1 2  cents  for  each  person  of  a 
population  an  hundred  times  greater  than  the  census 
names?  If  we  allow  200  persons  to  each  koku  of  land, 
we  shall  need  one  kwamtnc  *  300  vton  from  each  man 
if  we  are  to  exchange  ryo  for  ryo.  The  rich  are  few,  and 
the  poor  many,  and  how  shall  men  find  such  a  sum  who 
are  obliged  to  support  parents,  wife  and  children  on 
50  to  100  mon  per  day?  Besides,  all  the  pence  in  ex- 
istence would  not- suffice,  for  we  know  how  many  have 
been  made  since  Kanei  (A.D.  1624- 1643)  and  may  add 
an  equal  number  for  older  pieces.  Then  too,  as  in  China 
also,  old  folks  ttnd  children  are  exempt;  and  there  are 
many  wandering  priests  and  merchants,  nor  do  we  even 
know  how  many  persons  are  born  each  morning,  nor 
how    many  die    at   night.       How  •  can    we    collect  a  poll 


*  I  kwamme  —  \o  llw.  Troy.     lOO  vion  was  58  grains  Troy. 
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tax?  Besides  how  unjust  a  law  that  disregards  the  dif- 
ference between  rich  and  poor!  But  if  one  new  ryo  be 
given  for  two  old  ones,  the  loss  will  fall  on  the  rich  and 
not  on  the  poor,  many  of  whom  do  not  get  a  ryo  piece 
in  a  year,  and  the  poor  are  double  in  number  the 
rich. 

Look  at  the  proposed  ratio!  We  have  gold  enough 
for  half  the  number  of  coins,  where  is  the  additional  gold 
to  be  found  so  that  we  may  give  70  ryo  for  an  hundred. 
And  silver  is  to  be  given  too,  but  where  shall  we  get  it, 
as  all  extracted  from  the  gold  coins  is  to  be  re-minted? 
And  the  plan  requires  enough  copper  to  use  all  the 
product  of  our  mines  for  294  years  at  least!  Surely  it 
is  wholly  impracticable.     There  must  be  another  way.'* 

Evciyone  was  told  to  write  his  ideas,  but  no  one  had 
any  and  I  did  not  need  to  write  again.  It  was  decided 
to  punish  all  who  had  opposed  the  new  law,  and  though 
the  punishment  was  death  it  was  mercifully  lightened  one 
degree,  and  they  were  banished  to  islands.  When  Nojima 
heard  of  his  punishment  he  fainted !  And  Yamato-no- 
Kami  Shigeyuki  said,  "  How  could  so  great  an  affair  be 
entrusted  to  a  man  of  so  little  spirit  ? 

After  this  the  exchange  was  carried  on  as  at  first. 

During  the  winter  we  discussed  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  late  Shogun  as  to  foreign  trade.  From 
his  accession  the  copper  supply  had  been  too  small,  and 
the  magistrates  complained  that  trade  ceased  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  people.  The  Ginza  merchants  were 
told  to  furnish  the  copper  but  could  not,  for  the  output 
diminished  yearly  and  the  price  rose.  They  could  not 
ulfill  their  contracts,  and  after  two  years  it  was  takene 
ffrom  them  and  given  to   merchants  in  Osaka,  but   ther 
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was  not  enough  after  the  home  needs  were  supplied,  prices 
rose  and  holders  would  not  sell. 

So  in  Nagasaki  the  weaker  folks  traded  secretly  with 
the  foreigners  and  the  stronger  went  to  sea  and  met  the 
ships  and  traded  there.  The  foreigners  do  not  follow  the 
established  routes,  but  sail  to  and  fro,  athwart  these  wicked 
traders  and  barter  wilh  them.  The  foreigners  land,  get 
water,  cut  the  nets  of  fishermen,  take  seawead  from  wo- 
men and  children  without  payment,  drive  off  rescuers  with 
swords  and  spears,  and  repel  with  guns  armed  boats. 
From  the  time  of  Genroku  our  treatment  of  the  Chinese 
had  been  very  mild  and  our  folks  had  been  forbidden  to 
attack  them,  the  magistrates'  servants  being  beaten  and 
dismissed  if  they  drew  their  swords.  So  the  foreigners 
became  very  overbearing. 

Even  Hollanders  began  to  engage  in  this  illicit  trade, 
something  never  known  before.  The  magistrates  asked 
for  more  stringent  laws  and  I  remarked,  "  It  is  intolerable 
that  these  n'lerchants  should  despise  our  land  which  we 
are  taught  excels  all  others  in  chivalry  1 " 

In  ancient  times  the  number  of  ships  and  the  amount 
of  money  allowed  for  this  trade  was  unlimited,  but  from 
Teiko  2nd  (A.  D.  1685)  gold  50,000  ryo  was  set  as  the 
limit  of  the  Dutch  trade  and  twice  the  amount,  in  silver 
for  the  Chinese  trade.  In  1688  the  limit  of  Chinese 
ships  was  set  at  70.  Later  on  the  amounts  were  in- 
crieased,  as  certain  merchants  were  permitted  to  use  copper 
vntil  the  supply  became  too  small  and  these  evils  fol- 
lowed." 

The  magistrates  had  no  practicable  advice  to  offer. 
Already  in  the  late  Shdgun's  reign  I  had  written  up  the 
subject  in   eight    volumes,    containing    two    hundred    and 
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eleven  points  great  and  small,  and  refer  all  who  are 
interested  to  my  books. 

Until  Kcic/to  6  (A.D.  1601)  foreign  ships  might  come 
and  trade  anywhere,  but  that  was  the  period  of  the  great 
Ming  dynasty  in  China,  and  their  laws  permitted  only 
licensed  boats  to  come.  Only  foreign  ships  of  war  then 
came  to  Nagasaki.  The  Dutch  in  Keicho  5  first  went 
to  Sakae  near  Csaka,  but  in  Keicho  13  (A.D.  161 1)  their 
trade  was  transferred  to  Hirado,  and  two  years  later  to 
Nagasaki.  The  Chinese  trade  was  confined  to  Nagasaki 
in  Keicfw  13.  The  Chinese  etnperor  Kanghi  of  the  Tsing 
dynasty,  removed  the  restrictions  of  foreign  trade  and 
more  than  two  hundred  boats  came.  After  our  restric- 
tions were  made,  limiting  the  number  of  boats,  all 
which  came  in  excess  were  sent  back,  ar.d  each  boat 
within  the  permitted  limits  was  allowed  to  trade  only 
to  the  amount  of  160  kzvamwe,  and  all  surplus  freight 
was  stored. 

But  as  the  ships  came  from  a  distance  and  large  pro- 
fits were  desired,  the  Chinese  wished  to  sell  all  their 
goods,  and  our  merchants  too  were  keen  for  this  illicit 
traffic,  as  the  restrictions  on  the  legal  trade  were  severe 
and  tbe  profits  small. 

In  the  late  reign  the  Nagasaki  magistrates  were  asked 
for  statistics,  and  it  appeared  that  one  fourth  of  our  gold 
and  three  fourths  of  our  silver  had  been  exported  in  an 
hundred  years,  and  these  reports  did  not  include  the 
trade  of  Tsushima  with  Korea,  nor  that  of  Satsuma  with 
Loo  Choo.  So  in  another  century  half  of  our  gold  will 
have  gone,  and  all  of  our  silver,  while  our  copper  is 
already  insufficient  for  our  domestic  needs. 

It    is    not    right  to  trade  our  lasting  treasures  for  their 
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toys  of  an  hour,  nor  to  hurt  the  Empire  for  such  paltry 
profits.  If  we  must  have  books  and  medicines  from 
abroad,  estimate  our  annual  production  of  the  precious 
metals  and  our  home  consumption,  and  then  determine 
how  much  may  be  permitted  to  the  foreign  trade  at 
Nagasaki,  Tsushima  and  Satsuma.  Without  these  data 
we  cannot  settle  upon  the  amount.  The  number  of  boats 
and  their  lading  must  be  limited,  or  we  cannot  stop  illicit 
trade.  In  this  way  the  cargoes  will  be  sold  completely, 
our  laws  will  be  obeyed,  foreigners  will  cease  to  despise 
us,  our  authority  will  be  extended  a  thousand  miles  and 
our  treasure  will  last  forever. 

It  is  only  the  poor  in  Nagasaki  who  are  beggared  by 
the  loss  of  trade,  and  the  reason  will  appear  if  an  in- 
vestigation is  made,  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth 
the  origin  of  this  guilt.  Let  magistrates  be  chosen,  the 
laws  reformed  and  censors  appointed  for  Nagasaki,  as 
well  as  for  Kioto  and  Osaka  and  both  Nagasaki  and  all 
the  western  and  central  provinces  will  be  benefited. 
This  is  only  an  outline  of  what  was  detei-mined  by  the 
late  Shogun.  The  law  and  the  legal  decisions  were  like 
the  ser|xint  of  Josan,  which  saved  head  and  tail,  tail  and 
head  helping  each  other;  not  one  of  the  many  details 
should  be  changed  or  an  addition  made. 

The  law  has  not  been  enforced  because  the  merchants 
wanted  large  trade,  and  the  magistrates  did  not  reduce 
the  customs  in  proportion  to  the  lessened  number  of 
boats.  In  Sliotoku  5  (1715)  February,  messengers  left 
Edo  arriving  in  Nagasaki  in  March,  and  the  new  laws 
were  promulgated  in  April,  and  later  the  Chinese  were 
informed.  Those  of  the  Chinese  who  agreed  to  the 
new  laws  were  given  licences  and  those  who  refused  were 
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expelled.      In  June  the  laws  were  sent  to  the  dahnyo  of 
the  central  and  western  provinces. 

It  had  been  thought  easier  to  gain  a  livelihood  and 
larger  profits  if  the  original  prices  were  low,  and  that 
prices  would  be  low  if  the  importations  of  cloth  and 
medicine  were  large.  No  one  thought  of  the  Empire 
and  all  argued  like  men  who  know  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end,  like  men  who  in  the  morning  do  not  think 
of  the  night.  So  lightly  would  they  change  the  laws, 
being  misled  by  this  talk,  and  would  let  the  evils  con- 
tinue. * 


THE    ILLN1'.SS    OF   THE   SHDGUN:    HIS 
MARRIAGE    ENGAGEMENT:    PUNISH- 
MENT FOR  KILLING  AN  UNCLE : 
THE  FIRE  IN  THE  PRISON: 
KIDNAPPING   CHILDREN. 

In  the  early  spring  the  Shogun  was  ill,  medicine  did 
no  good  and  new  physicians  were  chosen.  At  two 
o'clock  August  10  when  returning  home  I  met  Yama- 
shiro-no-Kami,  and  Tadazane  Asson  hastening  to  the  castle, 
and  my  men  told  me  Yamata-no-Kami  Shigeuki  Asson 
had  also  gone  with  a  crowd  of  retainers.  I  wondered  at 
it  and  as  I  went  out  of  the  gate  heard  that  a  bearer  of 
Tadazane  Asson    had    fallen    from    fatigue.      I    wondered 


♦  The  new  law  was  written  by  Arai.  It  limited  the  number  of  Chinese 
boats  to  thirty  and  the  Dutch  boats  to  two :  the  copper  to  I,500,9CX)  jwunls 
(one  pound  Japanese  equals  one  and  one-third  pound  avoirdupois)  and  the 
silver  to  3,000  kioamme  (one  huiwime  is  ten  lbs.  Troy). 
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more  and  more,    and   the   next  day  was  told  that  we  all 
must  assemble  at  the  office. 

Kii-no-Kami,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  thinking 
the  Shogun's  death  imminent  sent  for  the  elders,  and  they 
summoned  every  one.  That  evening  the  elders  discussed 
the  succession  and  Zemb5  Asson  then  for  the  first  time 
told  them  the  late  Shogun's  decision.  The  medicine 
however  tock  effect ;  but  a  month  later  Nobutsune  Asson 
died  of  paralysis.  So  difficult  are  calculations  about 
worldly  things. 

While  the  Shogun  was  ill  some  of  the  men  who  had 
been  favored  by  his  father  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  Kii-no-Kami.  Oh!  Who  can  be  trusted?  So  too 
when  Lord  Kofu  was  heir  apparent  did  one  of  the  ruling 
Shogun's  men  seek  his  favor.  But  he  gained  nothing, 
as  was  right. 

In  the  winter  Bungo-no-Kami  was  to  have  gone  to 
Kyoto  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
abdicated  Emperor  to  the  Sh5gun.  It  would  have  been 
the  first  alliance  between  the  families  and  most  thank- 
worthy.    But  it  is  now  like  an  unfinished  dream. 

This  year  Nobutsune  Asson  sentenced  a  murderer  of 
an  uncle  to  a  punishment  one  degree  less  than  beheading, 
on  the  ground  of  a  precedent  in  the  late  reign.  Zembo 
Asson  dissented  and  asked  my  opinion ;  and  I  could  not 
agree  that  one  who  killed  his  uncle  should  be  punished 
less  severely  than  an  ordinary  murderer,  nor  could  I  find 
the  alleged  precedent.  * 

The  last  day  of  the    year  a  fire  started  in  the  middle 


*  The  slayer  of  a  parent  had  his  head  sawn  off  and  his  wife  and 
children  killed;  the  slayer  of  an  uncle  had  his  head  sawn  off  and  his  wife 
and  children  punished  one  degree  less  than  death. 
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of  the  night  in  Tadanaga  Asson's  mansion  and  burned 
many  houses,  not  being  out  until  10  a.m.  New  Year's 
day.  The  commingling  of  firemen  and  folks  in  their  robes 
of  ceremony,  in  the  streets,  was  strange. 

On  the  nth  was  another  fire  and  the  prison  burned. 
Many  prisoners  escaped,  among  them  some  whose  trials 
were  still  unfinished  though  begun  sixteen  or  more  years 
before,  until  the  accusations  against  them  were  forgotten, 
their  friends  were  dead  and  they  had  nowhere  to  go. 

The  magistrates  wanted  to  know  what  should  be  the 
punishment  for  the  run-aways  and  Zemb5  Asson  asked 
me.  "  According  to  their  crimes,  of  course "  I  said. 
"It  is  an  offence  to  run  away  and  yet,  such  folks  natur- 
ally seek  even  a  day  of  freedom.  But  why  have  those 
persons  whose  guilt  remains  so  long  unproved  been 
omitted  from  the  list  of  pardoned  prisoners?  To  punish 
severely  now  would  be  merciless,  but  to  prevent  such 
attempts  in  the  future,  decree  that  the  punishment  of  those 
who  run  away  shall  be  increased  one  degree,  and  that 
of  those  who  do  not  flee  the  punishment  shall  be  lighten- 
ed one  degree.  .  Pardon  this  time  those  who  are  still 
unconvicted,  and  lighten  the  punishment  of  all  who  do 
not  try  to  escape.  Do  not  search  for  any  uncondemned 
person  who  has  escaped,  for  their  flight  was  caused  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
government."     But  my  advice  was  not  followed. 

It  was  decided  to  tie  to  a  cross  the  decayed  body  of 
a  man  who  had  killed  his  lord  seven  or  eight  years  pre- 
viously, and  had  died  in  prison.  His  body  had  been 
preserved  in  salt.  Such  horrible  lawless  things  call  for 
no  discussion. 

From  the  spring  of  last  year  child  stealing  was  much 
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talked  about.  This  is  the  case  as  it  was  finally  decided : 
— A  chemist  of  Suid5ch5  named  Seibei,  of  Ise  province, 
hired  two  young  boys,  Saburobei  and  Tobei,  and  the 
younger  disappeared.  In  the  spring  the  elder  boy  saw 
the  lad  in  a  beggar's  house,  and  told  his  master  who  at 
once  fetched  his  boy  home  again.  Thereupon  a  roftin 
named  Yamada  Masauemon  appeared  and  claimed  the 
boy,  saying  **  He  was  entrusted  to  me  six  years  ago  by 
his  father  D5san  of  Koshu.  I  made  him  servant  to  a 
doctor,  but  as  he  proved  a  worthless  fellow  I  gave  him 
to  this  beggar."  Yamada  was  very  angry  and  entered  a 
complaint.  Dosan  and  the  lad  were  examined  and  both 
died  in  prison  before  the  trial  ended.  Then  the  question 
was,  what  shall  be  done  to  Yamada?  and  I  advised  that 
his  punishment  should  be  a  degree  less  than  death  and 
he  was  sent  to  an  island.  For  during  the  trial  when 
Dosan  and  the  boy  met,  the  boy  did  not  know  him  and 
D5san  cried,  "  What !  Not  know  your  father  !*'  and  struck 
him  so  that  he  fled ;  but  when  a  man  was  brought  from 
Ise  the  lad  rushed  to  him,  crying  "Father!"  and  also 
knew  the  men  who  brought  the  father.  The  case  was 
clear,  but  Yamada  and  Dosan  would  not  give  in,  and  the 
stupid  merciless  officers  would  not  decide  but  let  the  lad 
and  Dosan  die  causelessly  in  prison.  After  their  death 
Yamada  said  **  One  hardly  can  say  he  was  Dosan's  son, 
after  so  long  a  time!"  We  could  not  find  what  had  be- 
come of  Dosan  s  son. 

The  two  daughters  of  Kusuke  of  Funatsu  village,  pro- 
vince of  Kii,  were  enticed  away  as  follows.  In  Shotoku  i 
(171 1)  Doju  keeper  of  the  Omiya  inn,  Shinagawa,  Mu- 
sashi  province,  gave  Kibei,  his  servant,  twenty  gold  ryo 
and  sent  him  to  buy  some  maid  servants.     Finally  Kibei 
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came  to  Funatsu  village  and  found  an  old  couple  with 
two  daughters.  They  were  very  poor.  Kibei  told  them 
his  master  would  make  them  all  comfortable  if  they 
would  go  with  him.  So  they  started.  At  Totomi  was 
a  barrier  which  could  be  passed  only  by  those  who  had 
passes,  and  the  penalty  for  going  without  a  permit  was 
crucifixion.  But  the  simple  folks  did  not  know  of  the 
barrier,  and  Kibei  hired  people  of  the  neighborhood  to 
lead  them  around  it  by  mountain  paths  to  Mitsuke  where 
he  rejoined  them.  Then  he  told  the  parents  what  he 
wished  of  the  girls,  but  they  refused  to  let  them  be  ser- 
vants in  an  inn.  However,  as  they  could  not  go  heme 
all  went  on  to  Shinagawa  together.  They  arrived  in  the 
I  ith  month,  but  Doju  pretended  to  be  very  angry  and 
drove  them  all  out  of  his  house,  scolding  Kibei  for  get- 
ting such  young  girls.  Kibei  was  in  great  trouble.  He 
wept  and  pleaded  and  at  last  was  told,  "  Sell  the  girls  to  a 
brothel !  "  There  was  no  other  resource,  so  a  procurer  was 
called  and  the  girls  were  sold  to  the  New  Yoshiwara  for 
150  gold  ryo.  The  procurer  was  given  34  ryo  ni  bu, 
Kibei  7  ryo,  the  father  7  ryo,  and  Doju  kept  the  rest. 
The  girls  were  said  to  be  from  Suruga. 

The  parents  had  nowhere  to  go  and  became  the  ser- 
vants of  their  daughters*  master,  and  there  soon  after,  the 
mother  died.  All  who  heard  of  this  terrible  condition 
pitied  the  unfortunates,  but  the  father  was  kept  from 
making  a  complaint  by  the  guilt  incurred  in  stealing  past 
the  barriers.  At  last  however,  he  went  to  Kii-no-Kami 
who  referred  him  and  his  complaint  to  the  magistrates. 
All  concerned  were  examined  and  during  the  dilatory 
and  unnecessary  process  the  father  died  in  prison.  And 
the  magistrates    decided : — "  The    father's  guilt  was  great 
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because,  thongh  he  did  not  know  of  the  barrier  at  first, 
he  did  not  confess  as  soon  as  he  found  out  about  it. 
Let  his  head  be  cut  off,  sent  to  his  native  village  and 
exposed  there :  let  the  men  who  guided  the  party  past 
the  barrier  be  beheaded  or  crucified:  let  the  girls  remain 
with  their  master  or  be  made  servants  and  let  the  inn- 
keeper be  driven  from  Shinagawa  or  banished  to  an  is- 
land."    But  my  decision  was  this: — 

*'  The  man  should  have  complained  at  once  when  he 
learned  of  the  barrier,  but  his  error  needed  no  severe 
reproof,  such  a  simple  old  man  and  so  misled !  The  law 
of  Gcmva  5,  (A.D.  1619?)  restores  stolen  folks  to 'the 
lawful  owner,  how  then  can  the  girls  remain  with  the 
brothel  keeper?  I  need  not  discuss  the  plain  guilt  of 
the  guides.  The  inn-keeper's  offence  comes  under  the 
law  which  decrees  death  to  those  who  buy  and  sell  men. 
Why  lighten  his  punishment  ?  He  deceived  these  people, 
got  them  past  the  barrier,  sold  the  girls  to  the  Yoshi- 
wara  and  took  the  profits."  So  I  decided  and  so  it  was 
done.     The  girls  were  sent  home  to  Kii. 

The  magistrates  left  the  case  to  their  clerk  and  the 
latter  were  bribed  by  Doju  and  the  brothel  keeper.  What 
is  to  be  said  when  such  officials  have  the  awarding  of 
punishments  ? 

A  request  came  in  from  Kyoto  in  the  name  of  the  ab- 
dicated emperor,  that  the  Todai  temple  in  Nara  be  permit- 
ted to  collect  funds  throughout  the  empire  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  edifice.  Precedents  were  sent 
with  the  petition.  Zcmbo  Asson  sent  the  petition  to  nie 
expressing  his  dissent,  but  adding  that  he  did  not  see 
how  we  could  refuse  an  emperor  and  an  ex-emperor. 
But  I  criticized  the  precedents  and  showed  why  we  need 
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not  agree,  arguing  that  the  response  would  be  small  be* 
cause  of  many  extraordinary  imposts  on  the  provinces 
and  that  such  a  result  would  seem  disrespectful  to  the 
Emperors.  An  answer  was  sent  accordingly,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  it  agreed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Kyoto 
rulers,  but  that  they  had  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 
the  Nara  priests. 


OHJRLP'TESR    IX. 

THE  CHINESE  TRADE:  SOME  CRIMINAL 
CASES. 

Last  year  the  new  commercial  laws  were  made,  and 
this  year  the  men  from  Canton  and  Fuken,  who  had 
licenses,  came  and  traded  ,but  on  one  came  from  Nanking 
and  Nimba.  I^ter,  one  Ritoshi  came  from  Fuien  with 
this  talc, — The  Nanking  and  Nimbu  men  have  been  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  the  government  and  adopting 
a  foreign  "  year-name "  because  the  Japanese  "  year- 
name  "  is  on  their  licences.  The  accusation  came  from 
men  who  failed  to  get  licenses,  and  though  the  men 
protested  their  innocence  their  licenses  were  taken  away. 
So  they  cannot  come,  but  I  went  to  Canton  and  sailed 
from  that  port.  So  far  Ritoshi;  and  the  Nagasaki 
magistrates  wrote,  **  It  looks  as  if  the  Chinese  wish  to 
break  our  laws  and  send  boats  as  before,  but  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  truth  of  this  story  and  shall  keep  Ritoshi 
until  others  come." 

When  Zemb5  Asson  asked  ray  opinion  I  told  him  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law.  Even  at 
home  we  had  trouble  in  carrying  out  the  laws  about  the 
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new  currency,  and  it  will  take  from  three  to  five  years 
to  enforce  this  one  completely  as  it  effects  foreign  lands. 
The  leading  men  said  the  regulations  for  the  Korean 
embassy  cannot  be  carried  out,  but  they  were  as  the 
Shogun  insisted.  But  now  the  Shogun  is  a  child  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mark  out  a  determined  course  of 
action." 

Zemb5  Asson  again  consulted  with  the  elders  and  I  was 
called.  On  the  i8th  April  (17 16)  Tadanaga  Asson  took 
me  to  the  Council  of  State.  First  Kawachi-no-Kami, 
who  was  in  charge  of  this  business,  and  then  each  of 
the  others  expressed  his  opinion,  as  follows; — The  laws 
follow  the  wishes  of  the  late  Shogun  but  they  will  be  in 
vain  if  this  request  from  Nagasaki  is  agreed  to.  You 
were  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  late  Sh5gun  and  we 
are  prepared  to  follow  your  advice.     I  replied, — 

"  As  I  told  Zembo  Asson,  when  the  laws  were  made 
I  anticipated  trouble,  and  as  I  am  ill  and  old,  do  not 
expect  to  live  to  see  them  completely  .enforced.  But 
they  can  be  enforced,  if  they  are  all  insisted  on  and 
nothing  changed." 

Zembd  Asson  agreed,  and  after  a  while  all  agreed  that 
this  was  the  only  possible  course.  Then  being  without 
excuse,  I  promised  to  attend  to  it,  and  wrote  at  once 
to  the  Nagasaki  magistrate  to  the  following  effect;  — 
*'  Under  Heaven  all  evil  is  one,  and  as  we  will  permit  no 
one  to  come  in  violation  of  our  laws,  we  will  not  admit 
Ritoshi,  who  confesses  that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of 
his  country  by  coming.     Send  him  back  at  once." 

The  magistrates  wrote  that  another  man  had  come 
with  a  Chinese  license,  but  when  I  saw  it  I  said, — "It  is 
not  a  license  to  trade  in  Japan  for   it   does   not    conform 
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to  ancient  usage.  Send  this  man  home  also."  So  both 
were  expelled. 

One  morning  a  young  samurai  killed  a  robber  on  the 
bank  of  the  Baniu  river  and  was  arrested  by  the  neigh- 
bors and  taken  to  the  officials.  On  examination  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  samurai  named  Sakai  Johachi,  20 
years  old,  and  that  he  had  fled  from  his  lord,  Totomi- 
no-Kami  and  was  travelling  to  Suruga.  Between  Totsu- 
ka  and  Fujisawa  a  big  man  joined  him  and,  near  the  river, 
thrust  his  hand  into  Sakai's  bosom  to  take  his  things, 
when  Sakai  killed  him  with  one  stroke  of  the  sword. 
The  officials  praised  the  deed  but  put  Sakai  in  prison 
for  leaving  his  lord. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  thieves  would  take  his  impri- 
sonent  as  a  punishment  for  killing  one  of  their  number, 
and  so  would  be  emboldened  and  increase  to  the  injury 
of  travellers.  So  Zemb5  Asson  sent  for  the  minister  of 
T5tomi-no-Kami,  and  asked  him  if  the  matter  could  not 
be  arranged  and  said  that  it  was  a  shame  to  punish  a 
young  man  who  had  killed  a  robber.  So  the  minister 
saw  his  lord  and  Sakai  was  declared  innocent  and 
released. 

About  the  same  time  Yamato-no-Kami  said  to  Nori- 
yuki  the  younger  brother  of  Zemb5  Asson,  "  Your  direc- 
tions to  that  merchant  cannot  be  carried  out."  "What 
directions?"  asked  Noriyuki,  and  investigation  showed 
that  his  name  had  been  forged  to  an  order  permitting 
a  merchant  to  coin  gold,  and  that  Noriyuki's  wife  was 
implicated.  Some  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  were 
crucified  and  others  were  banished.  I  said  to  Zemb5 
Asson.  "  This  comes  from  the  prevalence  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  that   is    why   the    merchants    are    full  of 
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these  schemes.  It  must  all  be  stopped  or  we  shall  have 
these  terrible  scandals  constantly."  So  Zembo  Asson 
consulted  with  the  elders  and  a  law  was  issued.  (Even 
I  was  offered  500  gold  ryd  last  year  by  a  priest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Nagasaki  affair,  and  a  further  promise 
was  made  of  300  ryd  annually  to  each  of  my  sons  if  the 
desired  plans  were  caried  out.  What  then  was  probably 
offered  to  men  of  high  official  rank  ? ) 

A  complaint  was  made  against  some  men  living  on  a 
plain  between  Ajiro  village  and  Toguchi  village,  in  Kam- 
bara  township  Echigo  province.  Funakoshi  Saemon  sent 
from  Edo  two  constables  who  arrested  a  man,  supposed 
to  be  a  robber,  named  Gouemon  and  his  five  followers. 
The  constable  tried  to  hand  over  the  band  to  the  Ajiro 
authorities,  but  these  would  not  take  charge  of  them  but 
declared  the  men  not  under  their  jurisdiction.  The 
constables  then  went  to  Toguchi,  only  to  be  told  that 
Gouemon  was  a  tenant  of  the  Shogun.  The  constables 
accordingly  went  to  I^aiya  on  the  Shogun's  estates,  but 
were  again  refused.  The  Shdgun's  deputy  was  at 
Idzumozaki,  twenty  miles  or  more  away  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Edo.  A  company  of  fourteen  men  or 
more  was  collected'  including  the  constables,  prisoners 
and  men  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  and  they  start- 
ed one  day  and  arrived  the  evening  of  the  next.  Again 
custody  of  the  prisoners  was  refused,  and  the  con- 
stables were  told  the  men  should  be  imprisoned  and 
tried  where  the  crime  was  committed.  By  this  time 
the  constables*  funds  were  exhausted,  and  they  could  not 
take  the  robbers  to  Edo  without  passports  and  so,  after 
consultation  the  prisoners  were  set  free  and  the  con- 
stables   returned,    to    Edo   with   their  excuses.      Saemon 
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sent  the  constables  back  again    with   instructions  for  the 
local  officials. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  month  the  father,  son  and  one 
other  man  were  taken,  and  given  in  charge  at  Toguchi 
and  soon  after  the  others  were  arrested,  and  all  were 
broij^ht  to  Edo. 

Censors  and  magistrates  made  an  investigation,  and  the 
oiks  of  the  villages  were  also  examined  and  the  results 
sent  to  Eldo.  There  it  was  proposed  to  send  men  to  the 
place,  and  have  them  discover  to  which  village  the  rob- 
bers belonged.  But  I  told  Zembo  Asson,  "  The  exami- 
nation only  touches  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  case. 
The  residence  of  the  men  was  put  on  the  plain  between 
the  villages,  after  consulting  with  the  inhabitants  of  both 
in  order  that  it  might  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  neither. 
The  robber's  testimony  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
villagers.  His  place,  by  the  map,  is  only  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  in  extent  and  is  separated  from  Taguchi  by  a 
grove  of  cedars  which  the  Tagifchi  folks  say  is  their 
boundary.  But  the  boundary  has  been  changed,  evident* 
ly,  since  this  land  was  occupied,  to  avoid  [trouble.  But 
in  any  case  the  villages  were  wrong  in  refusing  to  take 
the  prisoners.  But  the  main  point  is  different, — Are  the 
men  robbers?"  With  that  the  boundary  investigation 
stopped. 

The  man's  papers  showed  these  facts: — He  was  born 
in  Kaya  village  and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  His  father 
died  when  the  boy  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was  cared 
for  by  the  fourth  brother  of  his  mother,  until  his  grand- 
father died.  Then  the  lad  was  cast  adrift  and  became  a 
beggar.  When  thirteen  he  went  back  to  his  native  place 
and  .found  an  employer.     A   year  later'  he   went   to  his 
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grandmother's  and  stayed  four  years.  He  married  a  wid^ 
owed  daughter-in-law  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  a  son 
w^s  born,  the  son  now  under  arrest.  But  the  woman's 
temper  was  unendurable  and  Gouemon  could  not  stay  in 
his  father-in-law's  house,  but  left  wife  and  child  and  went 
to  the  Kanon  temple  in  Yotsuya  and  rented  land  from 
the  priests.  He  brought  his  son  to  his  new  home  and 
took  another  wife  from  the  Gosencho  village.  But  he 
had  trouble  with  the  people  of  that  village  over  some 
money  he  had  loaned  them,  and  when  they  threatened  to 
kill  him  he  took  wife  and  child  and  finally  obtained  this 
land,  twelve  years  ago,  from  these  two  villages,  Ajiro 
and  Taguchi. 

He  biiilt  a  house  and  cultivated  the  land.  The  villages 
hired  him  to  protect  them  against  robbers,  for  he  had 
been  with  robbers  after  leaving  Yotsuya,  and  could 
obtain  their  promise  not  to  molest  the  villages  where  he 
lived.  He  had  arms  too  and  gathered  followers,  wanderers 
like  himself  whom  he  cared  for.  They  farmed  by  day 
and  jxitrolled  the  villages  by  night.  Gouemon  became 
pro.siK*rous  and  had  no  reason  for  stealing.  -  . 

The  story  the  villagers  told  agreed  with  Goiiemon's 
papers,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  the  guardian 
of  fifteen  villages,  and  that  ten  years  before,  when  a 
thief  robbed  a  temple  Gouemon  found  him  and  recovered 
the  property.  Gouemon's  followers  too  told  of  his  kind- 
ness and  the  strict  discipline  of  his  household,  not  an 
article  being  admitted  unless  a  clear  account  of  it  were 
given. 

When  asked, — "  Why  did  you  confess  yourself  guilty  at 
first  to  Saemon ?"  Gouemon  replied,  "I  could  not  endure 
the  torture.     There  \viis  no  one  to  help  me  and  I  wished 
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for  an  'immediate  death.  The  villagers  will  testify  to  the 
truth  of  my  statements  if  they  are  asked." 

On  inquiry  at  the  places  where  the  crimes  were  said 
to  have  been  committed,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
no  such  crimes.  Especially  to  the  point  was  the  testi-« 
niony  of  the  Mizoguchi  deputy  who  said  there  had  been 
no  murders  in  that  domain,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
informed  had  any  been  committed;  and  that  the  man 
Jirosaku  of  Tsukioku  village  who  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  died  of  illness  three  years  ago. 

Gouemon's  innocence  was  established.  It  appears  thjit 
there  were  robbers  and  laws  against  them  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Sage  Kings,  though  their  government  was 
just,  kindness  prevailed  and  naturally,  man's  heart  was 
not  inclined  to  theft.  The  vulgar  proverb  says,  "  Lice 
on  th^  body,  rats  in  the  house  and  robbers  in  the  state." 
Robbers  will  not  cease  to  be,  though  so  many  are  put 
to  death  that  their  bodies  are  as  hills  and  their  blood 
as  rivers. 

Gouemon  has  repented  of  his  former  misdeeds,  and  has 
kept  robbers  away  from  those  fifteen  villages  for  twelve 
years.  Tie  should  not  be  put  to  death  for  former  crimes, 
even  if  he  cpn^mitted  them.  That  region  has  been  full  of 
robbers  always,  and  if  he  is  punished  for  his  old  offences, 
the  people  qannot  ^leep  in  peace  at  night.  Besides,  there 
are  many  persorts  who  w?re  once  robbers  but  are  now 
good,  subji^cts..  If  they  are  led  to  think  they  are  to  be 
punished,  they  will  plan  to  live  in  luxury  by  any  mean^, 
for  at  le'ast  a  day.^  Such  restraint  of  *  robbers  makes 
robbers.  The  Great  Learning  says,  "Make  new  the 
ipeople:"  the  Analects ,  teach,  "Think  not  of  old  mis- 
deeds;" the  Book  of  Changes  says,  "The  superior  man 
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truly  repents  and  reforms,  the  common  man  tries  to  save 
his  honor.  It  is  well  to  forsake  sin  and  live  in  righteous- 
ness." 

Let  Gouemon  be  sent  back  home,  restored  to  his  posi- 
tion as  guardian  and  let  his  place  be  put  under  the  Mizo- 
guchi  jurisdiction.  And  do  not  condemn  the  folks  of 
Ajiro,  Taguchi  and  Kaihara.  The  two  constables  should 
be  praised.  Why  have  they  been  imprisoned  at  home  for 
not  bringing  the  prisoners  the  first  time  ?  It  was  not  the 
officers'  fault  that  their  funds  gave  out  and  that  they 
dismissed  their  prisoners.  All  were  finally  arrested  and 
not  a  man  eseaped." 

On  all  these  points  the  final  decision  followed  my  advice. 


CMJUPTER    X. 

THE  VILLAGE  WAR. 

A  statement  came  to  the  government,  about  the  same 
time,  from  a  village,  Koremasa,  some  twenty  five  miles 
from  Edo  to  this  effect, — ^The  folks  from  this  village,  to 
the  number  of  1400  or  1500  in  the  seventh  month 
of  last  year  went  to  Shimo-koganai  village  and  created 
a  disturbance,  cutting  down  trees  and  bamboos  and 
grain,  and  carrying  all  away.  Three  leaders  were  put 
in  prison  but  escaped  when  the  prison  burned.  Some  of 
the  others  were  deported. 

I  wondered  that  nothing  had  been  known  of  so  great 
an  affair  and  ordered  an  investigation.  It  appeared  there 
had  been  a  quarrel  between  two  villages  over  a  common 
pasture  for  horses,  and   that  on   the    sixth    day   of  the 
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seventh  month  of  last  year,  the  Koremasa  folk  stirred 
up  the  people  of  the  neighboring  villages  and  attacked 
Shimo-Koganai  with  bows,  swords,  spears,  conch  shells 
and  war  cries.  The  inhabitants  of  Shimo-Koganai  all 
fled  and  the  invaders  broke  down  a  house,  destroyed  furni- 
ture and  treasures,  cut  down  the  grove  and  trampled  the 
crops. 

It  was  reported  to  the  deputy  but  his  summon^  was  dis- 
regarded. The  next  day  there  was  another  invasion,  and 
trees  were  cut  down  and  crops  trampled  as  before.  In 
all  57,700  trees  besides  bamboos  were  cut  down,  so  that 
20,000  men  must  have  been  present,  allowing  two  or 
three  trees  to  each  man.  In  the  Shimabara  revolt  only 
30,000  men  were  engaged,  and  if  so  great  an  af&ir  took 
place  within  twenty  five  miles,  why  has  it  been  kept  hidden 
until  now  by  the  magistrates  ?  What  were  the  magistrates 
thinking  of,  as  the  laws  of  the  Shogunate  for  generations 
have  strictly  forbidden  combinations  ? 

The  deputy  replied  that  he  had  reported  to  the  finance 
magistrate  for  that  month  Ise-no-Kami,  as  the  villages  were 
on  the  Shogun'  domains :  that  many  witnesses  had  been 
examined  and  that  the  offenders  were  so  many  that  only 
the  three  leaders  were  deported,  and  that  the  case  was 
settled  on  the  4th  day  of  the  eleventh  month. 

I  asked  if  it  was  customary  to  decide  such  affairs  without 
reporting  them  first ;  and  the  deputy  replied,  **  The  govern- 
ment is  informed  when  the  offenders  are  punished  and 
not  before.'*  But  the  statements  of  the  different  officials 
did  not  agree,  though  all  laid  the  blame  on  Ise-no-kami. 
When  Zemb5  Asson  asked,  "  What  shall  be  done  nOw  ?" 
the  officials  replied,  "The  degree  of  deportation  cannot 
be  changed.*'     But  we  decided  that  in  addition  the  men 
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who  had  Escaped  from  prison  should"  be  recaptured,  or  if 
that  were,  impo^ible  that,  others  should  be  punished  in 
theif  stead,  and  that  payment  must  be  made  for  the  damage 
Wrought.  Ise-no-Kami  was  imprisoned  in  his  own  house. 
Many  lower  officials  were  found  guilty  and  removed  from 
office.     ■, 

Such  matters  are  left  to  subordinates  by  the  finance 
mlagistrates,  and  so  causes  are  not  settled  for  years  to  the 
great  injury. of  the  p2ople.  So  I  proposed  a  law  requiring- 
all  cases  tQ  be,  reported  to  th^  Shogun  if  not  heard  within 
an  hundred  days.  It  was  enacted;  but  on  the  death  of 
the  Shoguit,  Ise-no-Kami  and  the  lower  officials  were  all 
pardoned  and  the  law  was  repealed,  to  the  joy  of  officials 
and  the  grief  of  the  people. 

This  year  the  Shogun  was  ill  from  early  spring,  and 
medicine  did  not  help  him,  he  died  at  the  monkey  hour 
(four  in  the  afternoon)  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  month 
(19th  June  17 1 6).  Ill  accordance  with  my  lord's  words 
Lord  Kii  was  called  to  the  cattle. 

■  The  Shogun's  death  was « announced  on  the  morning  of 
the  fir$t  day  of  the  fifth  month.  Oh  the  seventh  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  Zojo  temple.  (It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  Osaka  caslle.  *  Of  all  days  why  did  it 
happen  on  this  ?)  I  bad  the  same  plao?  as  at  the  former 
obsequies*'  ... 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  I  gav'e  up  my  special 
apartment  in  the  palace.  Zembo,,  Tadanaga  Asson  and 
all  thje  officials .  who  had  been  in ;  the  cpnfidetitial  service 
<r>f  the  late  Shogun  resigH'ed. ;       '  •  , 


*  The  final  victory  qf  Ieya^u. 
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BASHO  AND  THE  JAPANESE 
POETICAL  EPIGRAM. 

By  Basil  Hall  ChambSerlain. 

{JRead  4th  June^  igo2.) 


All  Japanese  poems  are  short,  as  measured  by  European 
standards.  But  there  exists  an  ultra-short  variety  con- 
sisting of  only  seventeen  syllables  all  told.  The  poets 
of  Japan  have  produced  thousands  of  these  microscopic 
compositions,  which  enjoy  a  great  popularity,  have  been 
printed,  reprinted,  commentated,  quoted,  copied,  in  fact 
have  had  a  remarkable  literary  success.  Their  native  name 
IS  Hokkti  (also  Haiku  and  Haikai*)^  which,  in  default 
of  a  better  equivalent,  I  venture  to  translate  by  "Epi- 
gram," using  that  term,  not  in  the  modem  sense  of  a 
pointed  saying, — im  bo7i  mot  de  deux  rimes  ome,  as 
Boileau  has  it, — but  in  its  earlier  acceptation,  as  denoting 
any  little  piece  of  verse  that  expresses  a  delicate  or 
ingenious  thought.  Before  entering  into  historical  details, 
it  may  be  best  to  give  a  few  examples,  so  as  to  make 
plain  at  once  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  the  student's 
attention  is  invited.  For  a  composition  begun,  continued, 
and   ended   within  the  limits  of  seventeen  syllables  must 

*  Sec  pp.  254  and  260-1  for  an  explanation  of  these  terms.    The  Chinese 
characters  serving  to  write  them  are  JJ-fej,  ^^t 
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evidently  differ  considerably  from  our  ordinary  notions 
of  poetry,  there  being  no  room  in  so  narrow  a  space 
for  most  of  what  we  commonly  look  for  in  verse. 
Take   the   following  as   representative   specimens: — 

(O 

15     Naga-Jiaga  to 
7  Ka7va  hitO'SHJi  ya 

5      Yuki  no  hara^ 

A  single  river,  stretching  far 

Across  the  moorland  [swathed]  in  snow. 

»  No   assertion,   you   see,  for  the  logical  intellect,  but  a 

natural  scene   outlined   in   three   strokes   of  the  brush  for 
'>•  ?  the  imagination  or  the  memory.     Just  so  in  the  next : — 

r--  »  ' 

•■      -J 

'^   >  *  For  the  sake  of  those  unfamiliar  with  Japanese  prosody,  it  should  be 

,  stated  that  I.    This  language   acknowledges  no  diphthongs : — what   appear 

^s*^  to   be   such    in    a   Romanised    transliteration   are   really    two  independent 

if;  -J  syllables.     II.  Final  n  always  counts  as  a  whole  syllable.    The  reason  is  a 

C-  •*•  historical  one,  namely,  that  this  final   n   generally   represents    the  syllabic 

V    .. «  mu  in  the  archaic  language,  which  tolerated  no  final  consonants  whatever. 

'*,  T-  Thus  the  word  aruraUy  "  probably  is,"  counts  as  four  syllables,  and  actusdly 

^};.^'  sounds  so  to  Japanese  ears.    The  m  in  such  words  as  amdaif  amma,  comes 

^1^.  linder  the  same  rubric..    HI.  To  a  similar  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  fact 

y.  that  syllables  containing  long  vowels  count  double: — they  all   result    from 

the  crasis  of  two  original  short  syllables,  as  ^ori,  "  ice,"  from  ko-ho-rL 
Sfjme  Chinese  words  with  long  vowels  are  written  with  three  Kana  letters, 
for  instance  ^  cho,  "  long,"  as  chi-ya-u  i-  -^  V  *  As  the  classical  poets 
admit  no  Chinese  vocables,  such  cases  do  not  present  themselves  in  their 
compositions.  The  epigrammatists  count  all  long  syllables  as  equivalent  to 
two  short  ones,  irrespective  of  derivation  and  spelling,  following  in  this  the 
modem  pronunciation.  IV^.  Such  combinations  as  kiua,  ^aa,  sAu,  cAa,  etc, 
though  written  with  two  AltTfui  letters,  are  also  treated  by  the  epigram- 
matists  as  monosyllables,  Ixjcause  so  pronounced. 

Applying  the  above  rules,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  verse  as  No.   3 
is  i>erfcctly  regular  in  its  prosody,  because  the  long  syllable  ^w  of  yudachi 
^  counts  double.     So  is  the  following,  where  a  novice   might    find    it    more 

difficult  to  make  the  count : — 


li 


i-.- 
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( 3 ) 

15     Suzushisa  yo 
7  Yudachi  nagara 

5     Iru  hi-kage 

IIow  cool  the  air!  and  through  a  shower 
The  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 

(4) 

15     Hito-ha  chiru 
7  Totsu  hita-ha  chiru 

5     Kaze  no  ue 

A  leaf  whirls  down  whirls  down,  alackaday ! 
A  leaf  whirls  down  upon  the  breeze. 

This  last  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  not 
meant  to  call  up  any  actual  scene: — it  is  metaphorical. 
The  Japanese  poets  were  in  the  habit  of  composing  some 
lines  when  taking  leave  of  life, — a  death-song  in  fact. 
The  tiny  composition  here  quoted — itself  a  little  leaf  fallen 
two  centuries  ago — was  the  death-song  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  epigrammatists.  The  words  intimate  his  re- 
gret at  parting  from  life,  whirled  down  like  an  autumn 
leaf  upon  the  breeze,  to  perish  utterly  and  pass  out  of 
remembrance. 

These  specimens  may  serve  to  show  the  general 
character  of  the  Japanese  epigram.  It  is  the  tiniest  of 
vignettes,    a   sketch    in    barest    outline,    the   suggestion, 

_  _ 

I    5     Gwanjitsu  ya 
17  <    7  Kind  no  oiii  ga 

\    5     Ret  ni  kuru 
On  New  Year's  day,  yesterday's  dun 
Comes  to  present  his  Compliments. 
On  the  other  hand,  No.  17  {inf,  p.  265)  has  a  redundant  syllable, — ^viz., 
8  in  the  second  line  instead  of  7,  because  the  mo  of  mos/ti-aguru  counts  as 
two.    Such  cases  of  imperfect  prosody   are,  as  will  be   noticed   later   on, 
by  no  means  uncommon. 
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not  the  description,  of  a  scene  or  a  circumstance.  It 
is  a  little  dab  of  colour  thrown  upon  a  canvas  one  inch 
square,  where  the  spectator  is  left  to  guess  at  the  picture 
as  best  he  may.  Often  it  reminds  us  less  of  an  actual 
picture  than  of  the  title  or  legend  attached  to  a  picture. 
Such  a  verse,  for  instance,  as 

(5) 

Ura-kaze  ya 

Tomoe  zvo  kuzusu 
Mura-chidori 


7".  *  A  troop  of  sea-guUsy  and  a  gust    . 

Off  shore  that  brealcs  their  whirling  flight. 


— might  it  not,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word, 
serve  as  the  title  of  one  or  more  of  the  water-colour 
sketches  shown  at  any  of  our  modern  exhibitions?  Or 
take  this  one  by  Basho,  the  greatest  of  all  Japanese 
epigrammatists ; — 

(6) 
Magtisa  on 


£:5'  Hi  to  wo  shiori  no 

5^rtL\  Natsu-no  kana 

^1^  5  Over  the  summer  moor, — our  guide 


One  shouldering  fodder  for  his  horse. 

Here  anyone  familiar  with  Japanese  scenery  sees  mir- 
rored the  lush-green  landscape,  the  sloping  moor  with  its 
giant  grass  man-high,  that  obliterates  all  trace  of  the 
narrow  winter  pathway,  while  the  bundle  on  some 
peasant's  shoulder  alone  emerges  far  off  on  the  skyline, 
and  shows  the  wayfarers  in  which  direction  to  turn 
their  steps.  Across  a  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles 
and  an  interval  of  two  centuries,  the  spirit  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Japanese  poet  is  identical  with  that  which 
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informs  the  work  of  the  Western  water-colourist  of 
to-day.  It  is  intensely  modern,  or  at  least  imbued  to  the 
full  with  that  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  characteristic  of  modern  times. 
More  rarely  figures  take  the  chief  place,  as  when  Basho 
gives  us  the  following 

(7) 

Chiniaki  yuu 

Kata-de  ni  hasamu 
Hitai'gami 

She  wraps  up  rice-cakes,  while  one  hand 
Restrains  the  hair  upon  her  brow. 

A  picture  this  of  a  rustic  maiden  at  some  village  fair, 
attending  to  her  business  of  selling  cakes  and  lollipops 
to  the  holiday-makers,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in- 
attentive to  her  personal  appearance.  Or  take  an  instance 
from  a  higher  walk  in  life,  from  the  Samurai  caste  of 
feudal  days: — 

(8) 
Gwanjitsu  ya 

le  ni  yusiiri  no 
TaclU  Jiakan 
Tis  New  Year's  day: — I'll  gird  me  on' 
My  sword,  the  heirloom  of  my  house. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  single  touch,  a  mere  indica- 
tion. Nevertheless,  as  the  leading  thought,  the  key- 
note, so  to  say,  of  the  subject  is  struck — for  was  not  the 
sword  called  "the  living  soul  of  the  Samurai?" — it 
practically  suggests  the^whole  picture.  Without  any  ver- 
bose additioTTTTh^re  rises  up  ficfore  us  the  image  of  the 
warrior  in  his  stiff-starched  robes,  ready  for  elaborate 
feudal  ceremonies,  for  war,  or  for  harakiri. 
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All  the  specimens  hitherto  quoted  are  on  subjects  com- 
monly called  "  poetical."  But  the  Japanese  epigrammatists 
by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  such.  They  turn 
willingly  to  the  homeliest  themes.  One  of  them  tells 
us  how  cold  he  was  in  bed  last  night: — 

(9) 

Samukereba 

Nerarezu  nctieba 

Nao  samushi 
I  So  cold  I  cannot  sleep;  and  as 

!  I  cannot  sleep,  I'm  colder  still. 

Another  exclaims 

(10) 

Yohi'kaesu 

Funa-uri  mienu 
Arare  kana 


'k/* 


^\'%  '7    Tlie  fishmonger, — oh  !  call  him  backl 


i»^' 


*     But  he  has  vanished  in  the  haiL 

It  is  as  if  a  window-pane  had  been  thrown    open,  and 


Cj5^j  instantly  shut  again.      We    have    barely  time  to  catch  a 

555}  -^-)    passing  glimpse  of  the  circumstance  hinted  at. 

i#!5.i'  /  A  third  grumbles,  for  that    "the  rainy    season  of  June 

has  turned  his  razor  rusty  in  a  single  night,"  while  a 
poetess,  complaining  of  that  same  source  of  trouble,  so 
^miliar  to  us  residents  in  Japan,  declares  that  her  "em- 
broidered gown  is  spotted  before  it  has  even  once  been 
worn."  The  washing,  the  yearly  house-cleaning,  Christmas 
(or  rather  December)  bills,  even  chilblains  ( !  ),  come 
under  the  epigrammatist's  ken.  In  fact,  nothing  is  too 
trivial  or  too  vulgar  for  him.  Many  epigrams  have  to  do 
with  packhorscs,  inns,  and  miscellaneous  incidents  of  travel. 
Some  contain  historical  allusions,  or  allusions  to  literature. 
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Some  are  "  epigrams  "  in  the  exact  etymological  sense  of 
the  term,  being  inscriptions  on  pictures,  fans,  etc.  Hard- 
ly any  deal  with  love,  which  is  surprising,  as  love  takes 
high  rank  among  the  favourite  themes  in  the  other  sub- 
divisions of  Japanese  poetry. 


n. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  and  orientation.  The  Japa- 
nese epigram  has  had  a  long  and  curious  history.  When 
at  its  zenith,  it  allied  itself  with  a  system  of  ethical  teach- 
ing ;  yet  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  paltry  game.  The 
thing  merits  investigation. 

We  find,  then,  that  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  trust- 
worthy information  has  survived, — ^say,  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  * — ^Japanese  verse  already  consisted 
of  the  same  extremely  simple  elements  as  characterise  it 
at  the  present  day.  So  simple  and  scanty,  indeed,  are  these 
elements  that  one  almost  hesitates  to  employ  the  term 
'*  prosody  "  in  discussing  them.  Neither  rhyme,  quantity, 
nor  accentual  stress  was  regarded,  but  a  mere  counting 
of  syllables,  eked  out  in  some  degree  by  adhesion  to  a 
traditional  phraseology,  more  particularly  to  certain  stock- 

*  The  ^^  JCojiki^  which  is  the  earliest  surviving  work  of  Japanese 
literature,  dates  only  from  A.  D.  712.  But  its  historical  notices  begin  to 
be  credible  when  dealing  with  events  of  the  fifth  century,  and  some  of  the 
poems  preserved  in  it  may,  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  be  attributed 
to- the  sixth  century,  if  not  earlier.  For  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject 
of  the  credibility  of  early  Japanese  history,  see  the  Introduction  to  the 
Transktion  of  the  «  ICojiki;'  in  the  Supplement  to  Vol.  X.  of  these  "  Transac- 
tions;" also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Aston  in  Vol.  XVI. 
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epithets  (the  so-called  "pillow-words"*).  The  style  was 
naive  in  the  extreme,  and  expressed  the  naive  sentiments 
of  a  primitive  people,  to  whom  writing  was  unknown  or  at 
least  unfamiliar,  and  literature  not  yet  thought  of  as  an 
art.  All  poems  were  brief,  few  extending  beyond  forty  or 
fifty  lines,  most  to  less  than  half  that  number.  The  rule 
determining  their  construction  was  that  lines  of  five  sylla- 
bles and  seven  syllables  must  alternate,  with  an  extra  line 
of  seven  syllables  at  the  end,  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  poem.  But  even  this  simple  rule  was  often  violated, 
especially  in  early  times,  for  no  apparent  reason  unless  it 
were  want  of  skill.  Frequently  the  impression  left  on  the 
ear  is  that  of  an  almost  total  absence  of  metre.  Anyhow, 
the  normal  form  of  the  Japanese  poem  became  fixed  at 

5,  7,  5,  7,  5,  7, 7,   the  number   of  lines  being   thus 

always   odd.      From   the   beginning,   there   had   been   an 
inclination  to  prefer  poems  of  five  lines  to  those  of  any 
a  C*  larger  number.     Thus  the   Tanka^  or  "  Short  Ode,"  as  it 

is  termed,  of  5,  7,  5,  7,  7 — or  31  .syllables  in  all — was 
established  as  the  favourite  vehicle  of  poetry.  It  never 
was  what  we  term  a  **  stanza :" — no  Japanese  poet  ever 
employed  it  as  the  material  out  of  which  to  build  up  longer 
poems  by  adding  verse  to  verse,  such  composite  versifica- 
tion never  having  approved  itself  to  the  simple  native 
taste.  When  anything  longer  than  thirty-one  syllables 
was  wanted,  an  indefinite  series  of  5,  7,  5,  7  lines,  with 
one  of  7  at  the  end,  was  resorted  to,  as  already  indicated. 

An  impulse  towards  such  more  ambitious  efforts  was 
given  in  the  seventh  century,  by  the  sudden  advance  of 
civilisation   at  that   period  under  Chinese  and  Indian   in- 

*  For  details  of  the  pillow-worcls,  see  Vol.  V.,  Pt.  I.  of  these  "  Trans- 
actions." 
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fluencc.     The  quickening  of  the  national  intellect  through 
the  advent  of  a  new  religion,  the  remodelling  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  introduction  of  innumerable  new  customs,  wants, 
and  industries,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  the  study  of  Chinese  literature,  ended  by  invigorating 
even  poetry.     The  years  between,  say,  A.D.  700  and  760, 
when  the  first  anthology — the  well-known  '*  Man-ybshu  " — 
was  compiled  by  Imperial  order,  witnessed  a  veritable  out- 
burst of  song.     There  were  ballads,  love-poems,  elegies, 
descriptive  poems,  mythological  poems  that  sometimes  rise 
almost  into   majesty   of  expression,  occasional   poems   of 
various  import  evidently   inspired   by   genuine   sentiment. 
The    foreign    influence  •  does   not   make   itself  obtrusively 
felt;    it    informed,  without  violently   warping,  the   native 
taste.     What  it  contributed  to  the  technique  of  verse  was 
chiefly  a  knowledge  of  that  system  of  *'  parallelism  "  which 
was  the  rule  in  Chinese,  and  which  the  Japanese   poets 
now  adopted  as  an  occasional  ornament.     Some  of  these 
compositions  of  the  golden  age  ran  into  as  many  as  50, 
70,  or  100  lihes.     Generally,  however,  a  thirty-one  syllable 
verse  oh  the  same  subject  was  appended,  showing  how 
curiously  tenacious  the  Japanese  taste  was  of  that  diminu- 
tive  form.       Specimens   translated    literally,   both   of  the 
longer  poems  and  of  the  short  ones  tagged  on  to  them, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Aston's  *'  Grammar  of  the  Japanese 
Written    Language "    and   in   his    "  History    of   Japanese 
Literature.*'       A    contemporary    critic    might   well    have 
thought  that  the  poetical  literature  of  Japan  was  marching 
towards  a  great  future. 

Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case.  The  wider  in- 
spiration died  out  within  a  single  life-time.  The  next 
time  that  an  Imperial  anthology  was  called  for  (the  ''  Kokin- 
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5/«f/' published  A. D.  905),  only  five  poems  out  of  a  total 
of  over  1,100  attained  to  any  length,  and  even  these  few 
are  universally  allowed  to  lack  merit  of  any  kind.  All 
the  rest  were  diminutive  pieces  each  of  thirty-one  syllables 
only,  and  this  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  classical  form 
pf  verse.  Veiy  dainty  some  of  these  little  verses  are;  for 
here  again  Chinese  influence  had  been  active,  and  had 
introduced  numerous  themes  hitherto  unthought  of,  besides 
suggesting  a  far  more  skilful  use  of  language.  The  snow, 
the  moon,  the  plum-blossom,  even  the  cherry-blosson  which 
is  nowadays  considered  the  national  flower  par  excellence^ 
the  autumn  leaves, — in  fact  well-nigh  all  the  subjects  that 
have  ever  since  formed  the  commonplaces  of  Japanese 
verse,  are  Chinese  importations  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  That  the  native  prosody  should  have  survived 
unchanged  under  these  circumstances,  may  appear  odd. 
The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the  profoundly 
divergent  phonetic  structure  of  the  two  languages,  which 
,made  the  adoption  of  Chinese  metres  and  rhythms  physically 
impossible.  Here  is  a  couple  of  representative  specimens 
I<2.i'  of  the  thirty-one  syllabic  stanza,  as  turned  out  by  innumer- 

able poets  from  the  ninth  century  down  to  our  own  day : — 

Fiiyu  nagara 

Sora  yori  liana  no 

Ckiri'kuru  wa — 

Kumo  no  anata  wa 
Ham  ni  ya  aruran 

When  from  the  skies  that  winter  shrouds 
The  blossoms  flutter  round  my  head, 
Surely  the  spring  its  light  must  shed 
On  lands  that  lie  beyond  the  clouds.* 

*  The  "  blossoms  "  arc  of  course  the  snow-flakes,  which,  by  a  graceful 
Chinese  conceit,  are  likened  to  the  white  petals  of  the  dierty-flower. 
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Hana  mo  mitsu 

Hototogisuwo  mo 
Kiki'/iateisu— 

Kono  yo  nochi  no  yo 

Omou  koto  nashi 

I've  seen  the  flowers  bloom  and  fade, 
I  have  heard  out  the  cuckoo's  note:— 
Neither  in  this  world  is  there  ought 
Nor  in  the  next  to  make  me  sad^K 

That  is,  the  i)oet — a  true  Epicurean — has  drunk  to 
the  full  the  cup  of  life,  and  has  no  fears  for  the  life 
to  come. 

A  somewhat  free  translation  must  be  excused,  as  our 
English  rhymed  stanza  is  not  easy  to  manage.  Yet  I 
hold  to  it,  as  fairly  representative  of  the  Japanese  original, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  kngth  within  one  syllable  (32  instead 
.of  3i)i  and  also  beca-use,  when  halved,  it  will  serve  better 
than  aught  else  to  render  the  epigram.  *  In  the  Qi^e 
of  the  epigrams,  which  are  far  easier  to  translate,  all 
the  versions  given  in  this  paper  are  literal,^as  literal,  that 
is,  as  the  disparity  between  English  and  Japanese  idiom 


*  The  whole  question  as  to  the  best  equivalents  for  alien  metres  is  a 
notoriously  difficult  one.  Some  ingenious  reader  may  point  out  that  the 
Japanese  epigram  has  exactly  the,  same  number  of  syllables  (17)  as  the 
hexameter,  when  the  latter  runs  to  its  full  length  of  five  dactyls.  Never- 
theless, I  should  not  select  that  form. as  an  equivalent  in  the  present  case, 
partly  because  the  hexameter  always  sounds  exotic  in  English,  whereas  the 
Japanese  measure  to  be  represented  is  nothing  if  not  ix)pular  and  familiar ;  but 
still  more  because  the  Greek  or  I^atin  hexameter  possesses  a  grand  reson- 
ance,  and  is  in  itself  a  complete  unit  perfectly  rounded  off,  whereas  the 
fonn  of  the  Japanese  epigram  is  essentially .  fragmentary,  as  will  be  explain- 
ed later  on.  The  somewhat  jogging  form  which  I  have  chosen,  with  its 
elementary  metre  and  its  suggestion  of  fragmentarincss,  appears  to  me  to 
suit  the  case  better., 
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will  allow.  But  in  the  specimen  thirty-one  syllable  odes 
here  quoted  it  is  rather  to  the  form  that  I  would  invite 
attention  than  to  the  matter,  because  in  this  particular  form 
the  epigram  had  its  origin.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
dash  has  been  placed  after  the  third  line  of  the 
Japanese  original.  This  is  because  the  voice  always  pauses 
in  that  place,  after  what  is  termed  the  '*  upper  hemistich  " 
Qap.  Kami  no  ku,  also  HokkUy  lit.  "  initial  hemistich  "), 
consisting  of  17  syllables.  The  "  lower  hemistich  "  (Shimo 
no  kn  or  Ageku,  *  lit.  "  raising  "  that  is  **  finisl\ing  hemistich  **) 
consists  of  14  syllables.  The  slight  pause  made  between 
them  for  rhythmical  purposes  causes  each  to  be  recognised 
as  a  semi-independent  entity,  even  when  the  sense  flows 
on  without  interruption.  This  fact  had  an  important  result 
in  what  came  after. 

And  now  the  Chinese  influence,  which  so  far  had  acted 
for  good,  took  a  baneful  turn,  introducing  conventionality 
and  frivolity.  Poets — shall  we  rather  say  poetasters  ? — 
were  no  longer  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  their  own 
hearts,  and  from  the  incidents  of  their  lives : — ^they  were 
encouraged  to  write  to  order.  The  social  state  of  Japan 
at  tliat  period  fostered  the  evil.  There  could  be  no  popular 
or  national  literature ;  for  the  mass  of  the  nation  still  lay 
t)eyond  the  pale  of  the  only  literary  influence  then  known, 
— an  alien  one.  The  cultivation  of  letters  was  accordingly 
almost  confined  to  Court  circles,  a  Court  itself  bereft  of 
political  power,  and  where  life  had  sunk  into  an  effem- 
inate round  of  ceremonies  and  diversions  alike  puerile  and 
tiresome.  Poetical  tournaments  (tita-azvase)  became  a 
favourite  pastime.     In  imitation  of  Chinese  usage,  themes 

♦  The  Colloquial  expression  a^tfJkti  tw  hate  niy  "  the  end  of  it  all,"  conies 
from  this,  being  literally  <*at  the  end  of  the  hemistich." 
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were  set,  courtiers'  wits  were  sharpened  against  each  other, 
and  prizes  were  adjudged.  We  even  hear  of  gold  dust 
and  of  landed  estates  being  bestowed  on  successful  com- 
petitors ;  but  real  poetry  had  ceased  to  live. 

The  next  step  was  the  introduction,  at  these  poetry 
tournaments,  of  a  Chinese  game  resembling  our  *'  capping 
verses."  At  first,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  Kyoto  composed  Chinese  verses  as  near- 
ly as  possible  after  the  mode  prevalent  at  the  Court  of 
Nanking,  on  rhymes  officially  given  out,  and  according  to 
the  intricate  rules  of  Chinese  prosody.  But  when,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  their  first  pro-Chinese  ardour  had  cooled,  ^ 
and  the  task  of  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue  was  felt  to  be 
too  irksome,  they  fell  back  on  the  traditional  native  stanza 
of  thirty-one  syllables.  The  game,  then,  in  this  stage,  con- 
sisted in  either  fitting  on  a  first  hemistich  to  a  second,  or  a 
second  to  a  first.  This  was  termed  Renga,  lit.  "  linked 
verses."  Sometimes,  supposing  a  second  hemistich  to  have 
been  given,  ingenuity  was  exercised  by  the  composition  of 
more  than  one  suitable  first  hemistich,  whose  merits  would 
be  discussed,  and  the  palm  awarded  to  the  best  by  an 
umpire.  The  independence  of  each  hemistich  thus  became 
accentuated ;  and  if  the  second  and  less  important  half  were 
to  fall  off,  the  Hokku  or  first  hemistich  would  remain  as  an 
independent  entity.  This  is  what  did  in  fact  happen,  and 
the  form  of  the  epigram  was  thus  determined. 

Things,  however,  did  not  at  first  move  in  that  direction. 
For  a  long  time — three  or  four  centuries — the  tendency 
was  the  other  way ;  and  here  comes  in  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  story.  Instead  of  producing  an  ultra-short 
variety  of  verse,  the  new  game  seemed  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  long  and  intricate  variety.     It  would  certainly 
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,havc  done  5o,  had  not  the  bent  of  the  Japanese  mind 
been  too  decid:d;iy  towards  the  small,  the  sketchy,  no 
less  in  poetry  than  in  paihting  and  carving.  The  "  linked 
verses,'*  which,  down  at  least  to  the  year  11 24,  had  consist- 
ed of  two  members  only, — one  upper  and  one  lower 
hemistich,^-were  extended  to  a  larger  number,  in  imitation 
of  Chinese  models.  This  change  had  taken  place  by  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  as  the  Far-Eastern 
mind  habitually  submitted  all  matters — even  the  most 
trivial — ^to  rigid  rule,  a  code  was  drawn  up  for  the 
guidance  of  verse-cappers.  This  code  appeared  in  several 
recensions,  of  which  the  first  dates  from  A.  D.  1087,  the 
latest  from  1501.  According  to  it,  the  length  of  a  set  of 
**  linked  verses  "  was  extended  to  8,  to  50,  and  ultimately 
to  100  hemistichs,  and  a  certain  order  was  prescrit)ed  for 
the  succession  of  subjects  treated  in  each  set.  Thus, 
if  the  Hokhi{"  initial  hemistich  ")  spoke  of  the  spring  with 
special  reference  to  January,  the  second  hemistich  must  also 
refer  to  January,  and  end  with  a  full  stop.  The  third 
•Tiemisticli  must  introduce  some  idea  appropriate,  not  to 
January  only,  but  to  the  whole  season  of  spring,  and  must 
end  with  the  particle/^,  which  roughly  corresponds  to  our 
English  participles  in  edor  ing\  but  should  the  second  hemi- 
stich have  iticliided  a  te^  then  one  of  the  particles  ni  or  ran^  or 
ihe  phrase  ino  nashi,  must  be  preferred.  The  fourth  hemistich 
is  a  "  miscellaneous  "  one,  that  is,  no  mention  must  be 
•made  m  it  of  any  of  the  four  seasons.  It  should  end  with 
gome  such  easy,  graceful  verbal  termination  as  nari  or 
keru'  No.  5  is  called  the  "  Fixed  Seat  of  the  Moon/' 
because  here  the  moon  must  in  any  case  be  made  mention 
of;  and  this  and  Nos.  6  and  7  are  termed  the  "Three 
Autumft    Hemistichs,-r-for    the    nioon,   which    introduces 
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these  three,  is  the  special  property  of  autumn.  All  the 
hemistichs  down  to  No.  6  inclusive  are  termed  the  **  Initial 
Obverse  '*  {Sho-omote),  because  always  written  on  one  side 
of  the  same  sheet  of  paper ;  and  (according  to  one  authority 
at  least)  such  subjects  as  religion,  love,  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  expression  of  personal  sentiments  are  forbidden 
therein.  Hemistichs  7  to  12  (in  some  cases  7  to  14)  are  the 
"  Initial  Reverse  "  or  *'  Reverse  Corner  "  {Sho-ura  or  Ura- 
kado).  No.  7,  as  already  indicated,  forms  one  of  the  three 
Autumn  Hemistichs;  but  in  No.  8  and  those  that  follow,  the 
choice  of  subjects  is  left  free.  The  final  hemistich  (Ageku), 
however,  must  return  to  the  subject  of  No.  i.  The  rules 
vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  total  number  of  hemistichs 
gathered  together  into  a  set.  For  instance,  in  one  variety 
of  36,  whose  name  and  number  are  derived  from  the  Six- 
and-Thirty  Poetical  Geniuses  of  mediaeval  literature,  there  is 
a  division  into  two  sets  of  18  each;  and  the  first  of  these  is 
subdivided  into  an  Obverse  of  6  and  a  Reverse  of  12  hemi- 
stichs, while  in  the  second  subdivision,  technically  termed 
the  "  Leave-taking,"  the  order  is  exactly  contrary,  the 
Obverse  having  1 2  and  the  Reverse  6  hemistichs,  while  the 
"  Fixed  Places  "  for  the  mention  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
flowers  are  also  exactly  contrary,  being  respectively  5  and 
1 1  in  the  one,  and  1 1  and  5  in  the  other.  I  have  here 
given  only  three  or  four  of  the  technical  terms  with  which 
the  subject  bristles,  and  will  not  claim  your  attention  for 
the  elaborate  rules  regarding  the  collocation  of  subjects  and 
the  choice  of  words.  Their  minuteness  almost  passes 
belief,  as  when,  for  instance,  it  is  ordained  that  the  word 
ikagay  "  how  ?  "  may  not  be  repeated  except  at  an  interval 
of  thre^  hemistichs,  nor  the  word  bakari,  **  about,"  save  at 
an  interval  of  seven  hemistichs ;  hototogisu,  **  cuckoo,"  only 
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once  in  a  set  of  lOO,  but  nobey  '*  moorland/'  and  maisu  koi^ 
"  love  kept  waiting,"  twice.  Additional  rules  provide  for 
the  preferential  use  of  homonyms, — for  instance,  ka  ^, 
**  fragrance,"  instead  of  ka  K,  "  mosquito  ;*'  for  anagrams 
of  proper  names,  for  alphabetical  sequence  in  the  order  of 
the  Kana  syllabary, — all  this  in  certain  fixed  places, — ^as 
also  for  the  insertion  of  words  upside  down,  as  initsu^ 
"  three,*'  for  tsuvii,  "  sin,"  and  for  the  introduction,  not  of 
I  actual  words  themselves,  but  of  certain  others  with  which 

J  '  they   may   form   grammatical  compounds.     At  this  point 

;;  even  the  Japanese  commentator  breaks  down,  confessing 

y  that  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  begin  to  baffle  him.     In 

fact,  he  ventures  so  far  as  mildly  to  suggest  that  "  these 
rules,  being  too  mechanical,  must  have  interfered  to  some 
extent  with  the  poetical  value  of  the  pieces  composed. "(  ! ) 
\  4  Easier  of  comprehension  is  the  classification  of  all  the  items 

allowed  to  be  mentioned  under  the  caption  of  each  month. 
Thus,  under  January  we  find  New  Year's  day,  the  New 
Year  sky,  certain  rice-cakes,  a  particular  kind  of  wine, 
ferns,  the  straw  and  other  emblems  used  in  New  Year 
decorations,  various  ceremonies,  lotteries,  gifts,  the  seven 
herbs  of  spring,  the  plum-blossom,  the  willow,  etc.  We 
also  understand  without  difficulty,  though  perhaps  with 
wonderment,  that  an  elaborate  set  of  rules  prescribed  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  transcribing  each  set  of  poems  on 
paper,  as  some  of  the  pages  were  to  have  more  written  on 
them,  some  less.  The  paper  itself,  too,  had  to  be  folded 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  various  pages  possessed 
technical  names,  as  already  hinted  at  above. 

All  this  is  puerile  enough.     How  far  more  absurd  will 

V.      it  not  appear,  when  closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fact  that 

the  total  of  36,  44,  50,  88,  or  lOO  hemistichs  thus  tacked 
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on  to  each  other  by  unalterable  rule  gave  no  continuous 
sense !  In  the  Chinese  models  the  sense  ran  on  continu- 
ously. But  either  these  models  were  misunderstood,  owing 
to  their  being  read  in  anthologies  which  gave  only  "  elegant 
extracts  "  of  the  chief  "  beauties/*  or  else  the  Japanese 
stanza — or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  Japanese  mind 
of  that  age — obstinately  refused  to  lend  itself  to  any  but 
the  shortest  flights.  To  be  sure,  the  work  was  done,  or 
rather  the  game  was  played,  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  cramped  more  soaring  intellects.  Notwith- 
standing the  dominion  of  Chinese  precedents  over  Japanese 
literature,  which  has  already  been  commented  on,  a  rule 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial  forbade  the  use  in 
poetry  of  any  but  purely  native  words.  Thus,  more  than 
•half  the  vocabulary  was  excluded  ;  for  half  the  vocabulary 
was  Chinese,  and  these  Chinese  words  comprised  many 
of  those  in  most  familiar  use,  besides  most  of  the  terms 
denoting  delicate  shades  of  meaning.  Their  exclusion  at 
once  limited  the  scope  of  poetical  expression,  helped  to 
make  it  artificial,  and  divorced  it  ever  more  and  more  from 
real  life. 

In  serious  poetry  the  ban  placed  on  all  foreign  terms 
proved  too  strong  to  break,  and  has  remained  in  force 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  result  was  that  this  serious 
poetry  soon  became  fossilised  in  mannerism  and  vain  re- 
petitions. But  even  at  Court, — solemn  as  the  Court  of 
Kyoto  was, — a  revulsion  took  place.  As  early  as  A.D. 
905,  we  find  the  compilers  of  the  ''  Kokin-shu''  admitting 
to  a  corner  of  their  anthology  a  small  set  of  stanzas  of 
more  or  less  comic  import,  or  characterised  by  conceits 
which  overstepped  the  limits  set  by  the  rules  of  serious 
poetry.     Such  comic   stanzas  were  termed  IFaikai,  and  the 
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taste  for  them  gradually  spread.  The  subjects  might  be 
taken  from  common  life  ;  and  common  words — Chinese  no 
less  than  native — were  admitted  into  their  vocabulary, — 
an  innovation  of  far-reaching  effect,  for  it  gave  free  scope 
alike  to  the  mind  and  the  tongue,  which  had  hitherto  been 
bound  in  mediaeval  fetters.  After  some  time,  it  became 
fashionable  to  compose  "  linked  verses  "  in  the  new  comic 
or  colloquial  style,  which  accordingly  received  the  name 
of  Haikai  no  Re^iga^  that  is,  "  comic  linked  verses."  The 
first  extensive  collection  of  these  was  made  by  one  Yama- 
zaki  Sokan,  an  ex-Samurai  who  turned  Buddhist  priest, — ^a 
priest,  apparently,  of  the  jovial  sort,  as  he  forsook  the 
world  less  to  practise  devotion  than  to  be  rid  of  the  worries 
of  feudal  service.  He  lived  from  1465  to  1553,  and  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Japanese  epigram, 
although  another  poet-priest,  Sogi  Hoshi  ( 142 1- 1502)  was 
his  elder  by  more  than  forty  years.  A  noticeable  feature 
of  this  period  was  the  downward  spread  of  the  taste  for 
this  class  of  poetry  into  the  inferior  ranks  of  society. 

Although  the  custom  long  persisted — ^indeed  it  is  not 
quite  dead  even  in  our  own  day — of  linking  verses  together 
according  to  the  elaborate  and  puerile  rules  mentioned 
above,  the  Hokku^  or  "  initial  hemistich,"  had  gradually 
come  to  be  considered  more  important  than  all  those  that 
were  tagged  on  to  it.  Its  composition  was  habitually  en- 
trusted to  the  most  skilful  of  the  poets  present  at  any 
poetry  meeting,  it  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  when 
the  others  were  forgotten,  and  many  anthologies  were 
devoted  to  it  alone.  Thus  did  it  happen  that  though  the 
word  Hokkii  properly  means  "  initial  stanza,"  and  Haikai 
710  Rcnga  properly  means  "comic  linked  verses,"  the 
two  terms  Hokku  and  Haikai  have  practically  run  together 
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into  one  signification.     They,  as  well  as  Haiku  (which  is 
a  cross  between  the   two),   indifferently  denote  what   we 
have   ventured   to    term   the   Japanese   "  epigram."     This 
epigram  may  be  defined  as  a  half-stanza  originally  of  a 
comic,  or  at  least  a  colloquial  cast,  which  in  time  came 
to  be  composed  in  all  moods, — grave  as  well  as  jocular, 
esthetic  as  well  as  trivial,  classical  as  well  as  colloquial. 
Its  permanently  distinctive  characteristics  are  two  in  num- 
ber : — firstly,  it  is  quite  free  in  its  choice  whether  of  subject 
or  of  diction ;  secondly,  it  is  essentially  fragmentary,  the 
fact  that  it  is  part  only  of  a  complete  stanza,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  not  expected  to  do  more  than  adumbrate  the 
thought  in  the  writer's  mind,  having  never  been  lost  sight 
of.     All   through   its   history,    inditers    of  epigrams   have 
devoted  no  small  portion  of  their  time  to  furbishing  up  the 
missing  second  halves  of  their  staves.     A  second  stave  is 
always  there  in  posse  if  not  />/  esse, — a  fact  important  to 
the   would-be   translator,   because    it  shows    him   that   in 
selecting  a  form  for  his  versions,  he  should  prefer  one  which 
is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  English  ear  the  impression 
of  fragmentariness.     If  he  omits  to   notice  this,   he  will 
fail  in  his  chief  duty,—-  that  of  rendering  in  some  sort  the 
movement  of  the  original.     The   same  consideration   ex-  . 
plains  why  the  grammar  of  this  style  of  verse  is  apt  to  be 
elliptical  to  the  verge  of  obscurity, — past  that  verge  indeed, 
— so  that  great  numbers  of  verses  are  unintelligible  as  they 
stand.       They   are    not   (technically   speaking)   meant  to 
stand  so;  it  is  assumed  that  something  ought  to  follow. 
Accordingly,  the  reader  is  constantly  called  upon  to  supply, 
not  only  missing  verbs  and  particles,  but  whole  clauses. 
The  Japanese  themselves  often  grope  vainly  in  the  obscur- 
ity thus  caused,  as  the  attempted    explanations   of   the 
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commentators  amusingly  testify.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  foreign  student  will  be  apt  to  find  fully  half,  perhaps 
three-quarters,  of  the  epigrams  submitted  to  his  notice 
enigmatical.     Take  this,  for  instance, 

Hatsu-yuki  ya 

Are  mo  hito  no  ko 
Tarti-hiroi 

lit.    First  snow,  aye !    that   too  a  child  of   man,    picker-up  of  barrels. 

Such  a  collocation  of  words  sounds  to  us  like  absolute 
nonsense.  But  it  is  not  nonsense ;  it  is  only  sense  over- 
condensed.  The  meaning  is  :  "  That  poor  boy,  walking 
along  the  streets  picking  up  cast-off  barrels  in  the  first 
winter  snow,— he,  too,  and  others  like  him,  miserable 
though  be  their  lot,  yet  count  among  the  sons  of  men, 
and  as  such  deserve  our  pity."  The  signification  is  clear 
to  the  Japanese  without  periphrasis  or  comment,  because 
they  are  habituated  to  such  elliptical  modes  of  expression. 
In  fact,  this  verse  has  passed  into  a  proverb.     Or  again, 

(12) 

Yq  no  naka  wa 

Mikka  minu  ma  ?w 
Saknra  kana 
lit.    As  for  the  world,  oh!   cherry  unseen  during  three   days. 

This,  too,  is  proverbial,  being  equivalent  to  some  such 
saying  of  ours  as  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  Interpreted  more  closely,  the  exact  sense  conveyed 
is  that  **  The  world  changes  as  rapidly  as  does  a  cherry- 
tree  which  one  should  not  have  visited  for  the  space  of  three 
days.  He  saw  it  in  full  bloom ;  meantime  the  wind  has 
blown,   and  left  not  a  single  blossom  on  the   branches." 
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Here,  too,  Japanese  readers  would  require  no  explanation. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  cases  in  which  the  process 
of  condensation  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  baffle  even 
them.  This  happens  chiefly  when  the  epigram  refers  to 
some  particular  circumstance  or  event,  which  has  been  for- 
gotten. No  ordinary  educated  Japanese  would  understand 
the  following  without  explanation  : — 

(13) 

Hirosawaya 

HitO'Shiguf-uru 
Nwnataro 

Hirosawa  must  probably,   says    the    commentator,   be 

explained  as  the  name  of  a  place, — z,  large  mere  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Kyoto ;  the  grammar  and  metre  of  the 

second  line  are  both  shaky  ;  and  the  last  word  Nwnataro 

has,  it  would  seem,  been  coined  as  an  equivalent  for  hishi- 

knit  a  kind  of  wild-goose,  which  is  here  personified  as  the 

eldest  son  {Taro)  of  the  marsh  (nutna).     Thus  we  arrive  at 

some  such  sense  as 

** A  wild-goose  alone  in  a  shower  at  Hirosawa" 

which  result,  to  say  the  least,  sounds  unattractive  and  un- 
comfortable. The  impression  which  the  author  meant  to 
convey — an  impression  of  grey  solitude  and  dreariness — 
could  have  been  conveyed  with  far  greater  effect  in  intelligi- 
ble language, — has  in  fact  been  so  conveyed  by  other 
epigrammatists  over  and  over  again,  for  instance  in  these 
closely  parallel  lines  : — 

(14) 

Mozu  no  ini 

No-naka  no  kui  yo 
Kaminasuki 
Lit.    ^  Oh !  the  post  in  the  midst  of  the  moor,  on  which  a  butcher- 
bird perches,— November ! " 
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that  is, 

"  November,  with  a  butcher-bird 
Perched  on  a  post  on  th'  open  moor" 

a  graphic  suggestion,  truly,  of  a  dreary  autumn  scene. 

The  legitimate  use  of  condensation — legitimate  because 
of  the  vivid  effect  produced — is  well-exemplified  in  the 
following  verse  by  the  poetess  Chiyo,  which  ranks  among 
the  most  famous  productions  of  this  Lilliputian  literary 
form : — 

(15) 
Asagao  ni 

Tsurube  torarete 
Morai-mizu 

Lit.     Having  had  well-bucket  taken  away  by  convolvuli, — gift-water! 

The  meaning  is  this  : — Chiyo,  having  gone  to  her  well  one 
morning  to  draw  water,  found  that  some  tendrils  of  the 
convolvulus  had  twined  themselves  around  the  rope.  As  a 
poetess  and  a  woman  of  taste,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
disturb  the  dainty  blossoms.  So,  leaving  her  own  well  to 
the  convolvuli,  she  went  and  begged  water  of  a  neighbour, 
— a  pretty  little  vignette,  surely,  and  expressed  in  five 
words. 

But  to  return  to  the  historical  sketch  of  our  subject, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  need  for  explanation  and 
comment.  It  was  mentioned  a  page  or  two  back  that  the  first 
collectors  of  "epigrams,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "linked 
verses  '*  of  which  these  same  epigrams  were  originally  but 
fragments,  was  Yamazaki  S5kan,  a  Buddhist  priest  whose 
long  life  extended  from  A.  D.  1465  to  1553.  Great  num- 
bers of  priests  belonging  to  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  devoted 
themselves  at  this  period,  and  for  a  xouple  of  centuries 
more,  to  the  art  of  versification  and  to  esthetics  generally. 
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Some  few  Shintoists  did  likewise.  A  Shintd  priest  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess's  temple  at  Ise,  named  Arakida  Moritake  (1472- 
1549),  a  contemporary  of  the  just-named  father  of  epigram- 
matic poetry,  specially  distinguished  himself;  but  his 
compositions,  and  indeed  all  those  of  this  early  age, 
retained  a  strong  comic  tinge.  The  composers  themselves, 
despite  their  ecclesiastical  character,  were  much  given  to 
eccentric  frolics,  and  to  all  the  sons-gene  of  a  semi-Bohemian 
life.  To  their  honour  be  it  added  that,  while  fun  counted 
in  their  eyes  for  a  great  deal,  money  counted  for  nothing  at 
all.  Yamazaki  Sokan  is  said  to  have  lived  on  ten  cash  a 
day,  and  to  have  had  no  other  furniture  in  his  cell  than  a 
single  kettle.  The  prettiest  of  his  verses  that  has  survived 
is  the  following,  which*  is  worthy  of  the  later,  classic  age  : — 

(16) 

Koe  naktiba 

Sagi  kosoyuki  no 
HitO'tsurane 

But  for  its  voice,  the  heron  were 
A  line  of  snow,  and  nothing  more. 

How  often  has  not  this  subject  been  treated  by  the  Japanese 
painter,  as  a  delicate  symphony  in  white  !  But,  as  already 
remarked,  almost  all  his  compositions  verge  on  the  comic, 
for  instance  this  one,  comparing,  not  inaptly,  the  posture  of 
the  frog  to  that  which  a  Japanese  assumes  when  squatting 
respectfully,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  on  the  mats  to 
address  a  superior  : — 

(17) 

Te  wo  tsuite 

Uta  rndshi-agtini  * 
Kawazu  kana 

*  Note  the  polile  word  moshi-agtiru^  used  in  addressing  a  superior. 
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Oh!  the  frog,  with  its  hands  on   the  floor,  lifting  up   [its  voice  in] 
song! 

Puns  were  much  sought  after,  as  in 

(i8) 
Vo  ni  furu  wa 

Sara  ni  shigurc  no 
Yadori  kana 

where  furti  has  a  double  signification : — firstly,  construed 
with  yo,  it  means  '*  dwelling  in  the  world,"  while  secondly 
construed  with  shigure,  it  means  *'  a  shower  falling,"  so 
that  the  entire  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed — though  the 
actual  words  merely  adumbrate  it — is  that  **  Man's  sojourn 
in  this  world  is  as  transitory  as  a  shelter  to  which  one 
may  betake  oneself  during  a  shower."  But  to  cap  verses 
cleverly  was  still  the  poet's  chief  aim.  Some  one  having 
propo.sed  as  second  hemistich  the  lines 
Kiritaku  mo  ari 

Kiritahi  mo  nashi 

I  want    to  kill    him,  and    [at  the   same  time]  I  don't   want  to  kill 
him, — 

Yamazaki  Sokan  immediately  added  the  first  hemistich 

(19) 
Nnsubito  zvo 

Toraete  mireba 
Waga  ko  7tari 

On   looking  at   the   thief  whom  I  have   caught,   [behold]    it  is  my 
own  child. 

This   epigram   has   remained   proverbial  for  a  wish,  which, 
when  fulfilled,  turns  out  to  be  anything  but  pleasant. 

On  another  occasion — it  was  in  the  tenth  month  of  a 
certain  year — the  Shinto  priest  above  mentioned,  on  enter- 
ing the  apartment  where  a  poetical  tournament  was  to  be 
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held,  and  perceiving  that  the  whole  assemblage  consisted 
of  Buddhists,  exclaimed  in  verse 

(20) 

O  zashiki  wo 

Mireba  isure  nto 

Kaminazuki 
to  which  Sogi  responded  with  the  second  hemistich 

Hitori  shigtire  no 
Furi-eboshi  kite 
The  task  of  making  this  intelligible  to  any  one  entirely 
ignorant  of  Japan,  its  language,  and  customs,  might  be 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
will,  however,  easily  perceive  that  the  contrast  insisted  on 
by  the  two  ready  wits  is  that  between  the  shaven  pates 
of  the  Buddhists  and  the  curious  gauze  cap  worn  by  Shintd 
priests  over  their  natural  hair.  But  this  is  not  all : — there 
are  two  puns  tcJ  be  taken  into  account,  and  Kaminazuki 
is  here  the  first  important  word.  It  signifies  literally 
"  the  month  without  Shinto  gods/'  The  tenth  month  of 
the  year  is  so  styled  in  Japanese  poetical  and  religious 
parlance,  because  of  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  in  that 
month  all  the  Shinto  gods  and  goddesses  forsake  their 
other  shrines  in  order  to  hold  a  conclave  at  the  great 
temple  of  Izumo.  The  sight  of  a  party  consisting  exclusively 
of  Buddhists  would  naturally  remind  a  Shintoist  of  the 
absence  of  his  Shinto  gods,  and  furthermore,  as  kami  means 
"  hair "  as  well  as  "  god,"  the  syllables  kami  7ia[shi'\ 
suggest  **  no  hair,"  in  allusion  to  the  Buddhist  shaven 
heads,  so  that  the  upper  hemistich  comes  to  mean  *'  On 
looking  round  the  apartment,  I  see  none  but  Buddhists." 
In  the  second  hemistich  the  word  shigure,  '*  shower," 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  forms 
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a  sort  of  punning  "pillow-word"  to  introduce /«n,  which 
has  the  sense  of  "  raining,"  and  at  the  same  time  recalls 
fund,  "  old,"  thus  giving  the  sense  of  **  Yes,  but  there  is 
one  Shintoist  among  us  in  his  old  gauze  cap."  Both 
hemistichs  are  decidedly  clever  in  the  original,  though 
the  sparkle  is  of  course  lost  and  the  point  blunted  by  the 
laborious  process  of  elucidation  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

A  few  more  examples  of  the  compositions  of  this, 
the  earliest,  age  of  Japanese  epigram  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  present  essay.  The  authors  above  mentioned 
each  had  numerous  pupils,  by  whom  their  tradition  was 
continued.  But  no  eminent  names  are  recorded  till  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  Samurai  called 
Matsunaga  Teitoku  (1571-1653)  became  the  legislator  for 
epigrammatic  poetry  by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
**  O-Garagasa^'  in  which  its  rules  were  detailed  apart  from 
those  that  had  so  long  guided  the  composers  of  "  linked 
verses."  Of  the  latter,  too,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
master  in  his  day,  and  was  accordingly  nominated  by 
Imperial  decree  to  the  post  of  Hana-no-nioto,  which  may 
be  rendered  **  the  Flowery  Seat," — a  laureateship  which 
carried  with  it  the  control  over  all  minor  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  poetry  schools  by  the  granting  or  withholding 
of  diplomas,  etc. ;  for  in  the  Japan  of  that  age  everything 
was  legislated  for, — even  verse  and  versifiers.  This  par- 
ticular poet,  though  highly  eccentric  and  finally  blind, 
left  a  flourishing  school,  from  which  shone  out  with  parti- 
cular lustre  five  disciples  known  to  fame  as  the  "  Five  Stars  " 
(jE  #.)•  Even  such  a  Confucian  scholar  as  Hayashi  Razan, 
even  so  eminent  a  Japanologue  as  Kitamura  Kigin,  did 
not  disdain  to  take  lessons  from  him  in  epigram  ;  and  the 
great  Basho  himself  was,  poetically  speaking,  his  descend- 
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ant  in  the  second  generation.  His  verses  appear  to  me 
somewhat  formal ;  but  he  had  the  merit  of  avoiding  vulgar- 
ity. Teishitsu  (1608-1671),  one  of  the  "Five  Stars," 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  his  master,  though  it  is 
related  that  he  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions that  he  considered  only  three  worth  preservation, 
and  committed  all  the  rest  to  the  flames.  One  of  these 
three  has  been  held  by  the  best  judges  *  to  be  tlie  finest 
epigram  ever  written.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

(22) 

Kore  iva  kore  iva 

To  bakari  hana  no 

Yoshino-yama 
The  verse  resists  all  attempts  at  adequate  representation  in 
English ;  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  the  mountains  of  Yoshino, 
when  covered  with  the  cherry-blossom,  baffle  description 
by  their  loveliness,  and  loave  the  beholder  nothing  but 
inarticulate  exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight.  This 
poet  also  had  five  specially  eminent  pupils,  known  in  literary 
history  as  "  The  Two  Guests  and  the  Three  Men  "  (ll§ 


*  By  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Bashu.  But  Aeba  Koson,  an  ingenious 
modern  critic,  has  pointed  out  a  flaw  in  the  verse : — it  is  not  characteristic 
enough.  Mutatis  mtitamiist  the  same  words  might  be  applied  to  other  unique 
scenes,  as  A^rtf  wa  kore  wa — To  bakari yuki  fio — Fuji  tio yama,  substituting 
Fuji  with  its  snows  for  Yoshino  with  its  flowers.  Among  epigrams  on 
Yoshino,  this  critic  would  award  the  palm  to  the  following  (by  the  poet 
Ryota),  which  could  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  scene : — 

(21) 

Shira-kumo  ya 

Chiru  toki  haua  no 
Yoshino-yanui 
Its  purport  is  to  liken  the    falling    petals   of   the    cherry-blossoms    of 
Yoshino  to  a  white  cloud.     Perhaps  one  might  render  it  thus :    "  A  white 
cloud, — nay !  the  blossoms  on  Mount  Yoshino  as  they  flutter  down." 
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HA)-  With  them  the  first  or  introductorj'  period  of  the 
Japanese  epigram,  as  cultivated  at  Kyoto,  may  be  said  to 
close.  Its  latest  members  were  contemporary  with  the  rise 
of  two  other  schools, — ^the  Danrin  Ha  at  Yedo,  which 
plunged  into  intricacy,  mannerism,  and  exaggeration,  and 
Basho*s  school  which  finally  led  Japanese  poetry  back  into 
the  paths  of  good  taste  and  good  morals. 

The  origin  of  the  Danrin  School  was  on  this  wise.  A 
Samurai  from  the  province  of  Higo,  named  Nishiyama  Soin 
(1605- 1 68  2),  whose  lord  had  been  cashiered,  wandered  off 
to  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  where  he  shaved  his  head  as  a 
Buddhist  priest  and  prayed  for  poetical  inspiration  to  the 
god  Tcmmangu,  at  whose  shrine  each  of  his  compositions 
was  successively  offered  up.  Such  pious  preparation  would 
lead  the  European  student  to  expect  some  grave  and 
serious  result ;  but  in  Japan  they  manage  these  matters 
differently.  The  result  in  this  case  was  that  the  poet 
went  in  for  eveiy  kind  of  verbal  jugglery  and  ingenious 
conceit !  Meantime,  at  the  then  recently  founded  and  luxuri- 
ous city  of  Yedo,  a  similar  meretricious  taste  had  found 
a  home  in  a  little  coterie  of  versifiers  who  were  weary 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Kyoto  school.  Their 
club,  which  was  known  by  the  title  of  Danrin  (^^Hc),  or 
"  The  Forest  of  Consultation,"  warmly  welcomed  Nishi- 
yama to  Yedo  in  1664.  He  became  its  leader,  and,  by 
roving  all  over  the  country  from  Nagasaki  to  the  extreme 
North,  where  one  of  the  local  Daimyos  enrolled  himself 
among  his  pupils,  he  spread  the  new  mode  far  and  wide, 
assisted  therein  by  his  contemporary  Saikaku,  the  favourite 
novelist  of  the  day,  who  may  be  best  described  as  a 
Japanese  Zola,  as  his  stories  are  alike  admirable  in  style 
and  abominable  in   matter.     His  epigrams,  fortunately — at 
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least  those  that  I  have  seen  quoted — do  not  appear  to  have 
shared  in  this  coarseness.  Tradition  credits  him  with 
having  composed  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  a  single 
day.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  verses  of  the 
Danrin  School : — 

(23) 

Naga-mochi  7ii 

Ham  kakiire-ynku 
Koromo-gae 

A  change  of  garments,  and  the  spring 
Goes  into  hiding  in  the  chest 

that  is  to  say,  *'  When  we  stow  away  our  heavier  gar- 
ments on  the  approach  of  summer,  spring  hides  itself  in 
our  trunks  or  closets  till  next  year," — a  conceit  which 
it  doubtless  cost  the  composer  some  trouble  to  excogitate. 

(24) 

Kumo  no  mine  ya 

Yama  minii  hmi  no 
Hiroi-mono 

A  lucky  find, — the  peaks  of  cloud, — 
For  countries  that  no  mountains  see 

that  is,  '*  In  flat  countries,  how  glad  the  natives  must 
be  to  see  mountainous  masses  of  cloud !" — another  conceit 
of  like  calibre  to  the  first. 

(25) 

Mos/ii  nakaba 

CJtdc/id  kago  no 
Ku  ivo  uken. 

Did  it  but  sing,  the  butterfly 
Might  have  to  suffer  in  a  cage 

in  Other  words,  ** 'Tis  fortunate  for  the  butterfly  that  its 
voice    is    not    as    beautiful    as    its    wings ;    for    in    that 
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case    it  would    run  the  risk  of  being  shut    up    in  a  cage 
by  those  who  would  fain  hear  it  sing." 

(26) 

Tsuki-yo  yoshi 

Tachitsii  itsu  netsu 

Mitsu-no-liama 
The  actual  sense  here  conveyed  is,  "  Beauteous  is  the 
moonlight  night  at  Mitsu-no-hama,  whether  one  stand 
up,  or  sit,  or  lie  down."  But  the  real  point  must  be 
sought  in  the  sound  of  the  words, — the  three  tsiis  of 
Tachitsu  itsu  netsu,  resumed  in  the  word  mitsu,  which  it- 
self signifies  '*  three.'* 

(27) 

Sareba  aki 

To  mdsu  iware  no 

Nobe  soro 
Here  again  the  matter  signifies  little;  it  is  the  manner 
that  amuses.  The  meaning,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  is 
merely  that  the  aspect  of  the  moor  proclaims  the  autumn 
season.  But,  apart  from  a  pun  on  the  word  nobe,  which 
may  mean  either  "  to  proclaim  "  or  "  a  moor-side,"  an 
irresistibly  droll  effect  is  produced  by  the  employment 
of  the  stiff  epistolary  style,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  spirit  of  poetry.  One  poetess  even 
composed  her  death-song  in  this  mock  epistolary  style : — 

(28) 

TsuJd  mo  mite 

Ware  wa  kono  yo  wo 
Kashiku  kana 
which  may  be  rendered  into  fairly  equivalent  English  thus : 

And  having  seen  the  moon,  I  now 
To  this  world  have  the  honour  to  be 
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that  is  to  say,  *'  Having  enjoyed  the  world,  its  beauties 
and  its  glories,  I  now  have  the  honour  to  remain  your 
humble  servant,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  depart  this  life/'  It 
seems  a  poor  joke  to  die  with. 

Literary  conceits  are,  of  all  things,  the  hardest  to 
transfer  from  one  language  to  another.  Still,  even  the 
slight  indications  here  given  may  suffice  to  show  how 
naturally  and  inevitably  the  fireworks  of  the  Danrin 
School  would  eclipse  the  productions  of  the  earlier 
epigrammatists,  with  their  quiet  prettinesses  and  their 
innocent  little  puns.  For  a  whole  generation  this  sort 
of  thing  hit  the  public  taste,  just  as  "smart"  writing 
has  done  in  our  own  day  among  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
only  question  was  as  to  who  should  express  the  most 
far-fetched  ideas  in  the  most  unexpected  words.  Some- 
times It  was  a  clever  literary  allusion, — a  Confucian  maxim, 
perhaps,  masquerading  in  modern  Japanese  guise »; — some- 
times an  astounding  exaggeration  ;  at  others  something  new 
in  the  mere  phrasing, — a  horribly  vulgar  word,  or  else  a 
solemnly  classical  one, — anything  in  short,  provided  that 
the  effect  was  warranted  to  startle.  As  for  the  matter, 
that  was  a  quantite  negligeable. 


in. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Jap?inese  poetry — for  the  epigram 
wad  the  only  species  of  poetry  that  retained  any  life — when 
a  man  appeared,  named  Basho,  who  was  destined  to  infuse 
into  it  a  totally  new  spirit.  This  remarkable  *  person  wa5 
born  in  the  year  1644  at  Ueno,  in  the  province  of  Iga. 
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He  came  of  ancient  Saniurai  lineage,  and  from  boyhood 
had  been  tlie  favourite  companion  of  his  Daimyo's  son. 
This  accomplislied  youth,  himself  no  mean  scholar  and 
poet,  was  at  once  Bash5*s  feudal  lord,  his  teacher,  and 
his  friend.  When  death  prematurely  removed  him,  Basho, 
then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  so  distraught  with  grief  that 
home  and  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a  Samurai  could  no 
longer  restrain  him.  Despite  the  Daimyo's  injunctions, 
he  fled  privately,  canying  with  him  a  lock  of  his  dead 
young  lord's  hair  to  the  great  Buddhist  monastery  of 
Koya-san,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  very  pretty  verse  of 
adieu  to  the  comrades  of  his  youth  : — . 

(29) 

Kumo  to  hcdatsu 

Tomo  ka  ya  kari  no 

Iki-wakare 
The  words  are  not  susceptible  of  exact  translation  into  Eng- 
lish ;  but  their  drift  is  that  the  writer  is  now  severed  for 
life  from  his  former  friends,  as  the  soaring  wild-geese  are 
from  each  other  by  the  clouds  of  heaven.     In  the  au'umn 
6f  the  same   year  he   abandoned  the   world,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  into  the   arms  of  poverty  and   mysticism. 
Many  contradictory  versions  are  given  of  the  exact  reasons 
for  his  retirement.     One,  for  which  there  is  no   shadow 
of  proof,  but  which  has  been  made  the  theme  of  a  popular 
drama,  implicates  his  moral  character,  telling  of  an  intrigue 
with  his  lord's  wife.     But  the  simplest  explanation   is  to 
be   found   in   that   pessimistic  and   ascetic    tinge,    which, 
though  dead  in  the  Japan  of  the  twentieth  century,  had 
been  impressed  on  the  national  mind  during  the  mediaeval 
period  of  civil  war  and  misery,  and  which,   long  before 
Basho's  time,  had  driven  warriors  and  nobles  innumerable 
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to  lay  aside  worldly  dignities.  After  the  final  pacification 
of  the  country  about  the  year  1600,  under  the  sway  of 
the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  the  same  causes  no  longer 
operated.  But  in  their  place,  for  all  members  of  the 
Samurai  caste  or  military  gentry,  there  came  a  grinding, 
omnipresent  routine,  a  ceaseless  round  of  minute  ceremonial 
observances,  which  made  life  a  burden  to  any  but  the  most 
prosaic  spirits.  Little  wonder  that  heads  of  families  be- 
came inkyo^  as  it  was  called, — that  is,  retired  from  active 
life,  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  only  escape  from  official 
tyranny,  the  only  means  of  following  their  own  tastes, — 
while  others,  more  impatient  still,  threw  over  the  traces 
even  in  youth  by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Buddhist  profession,  whose  power  in  the  land  was 
still  a  mighty  one.  Many  became  Buddhist  priests  in 
form  only,  renouncing  their  hereditary  names  and  titles, 
shaving  their  heads,  and  donning  priestly  robes,  but  devot- 
ing themselves  to  pleasure,  nowise  to  religion.  Such  were 
the  esthetes  who,  as  playmates  of  Shdguns  and  other 
exalted  personages,  developed  the  tea  ceremonies,  planned 
most  of  the  beautiful  gardens  at  Ky5to,  and  helped  to 
advance  all  the  fine  arts.  Others  were  genuine  converts ; 
many  seem  to  have  stood  half-way  between  mystic  fervour 
and  artistic  or  literary  culture.  Bash5's  position  was 
peculiar.  Genuinely  converted,  a  mystic  of  the  Zen  sect 
to  the  tip  of  his  fingers,  his  aim  was  yet  strictly  practical ; 
he  wished  to  turn  men's  lives  and  thoughts  in  a  better 
and  higher  direction,  and  he  employed  one  branch  of 
art,  namely  poetry,  as  the  vehicle  for  the  ethical  influ- 
ence to  whose  exercise  he  had  devoted  his  life.  The 
very  word  **  poetry "  (at  least  haikai,  which  we  must 
here    perforce    translate    by   *' poetry "    rather    than    by 
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"epigram")  came  in  his  mouth  to  stand  for  morality. 
Did  any  of  his  followers  transgress  the  code  of  poverty, 
simplicity,  humility,  long-suffering,  he  would  rebuke  the 
offender  with  a  *'  This  is  not  poetry "  (literally,  "  not 
epigram  "),  meaning  "  this  is  not  right."  But  more  often 
he  contented  himself  with  preaching  by  example. 

But  to  return  to  his  biography.  Having  freed  himself 
in  early  youth  from  all*  official  duties,  and  having  deter- 
mined to  lead  a  life  devoted  to  virtue  and  to  intellectual 
achievement,  he  went  to  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  and  wandered 
with  special  delight  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Yoshino,  which  had  been  the  favourite  retreat  of  his 
favourite  poet,  Saigyo  Hdshi.  There  he  bathed  in  the 
brooks  and  rested  in  the  shady  valleys,  and  meditated  on 
the  impermanence  of  human  fate.  This  life  and  the 
composition  of  poetry  helped  to  calm  his  spirit  A 
verse  from  those  days  preserves  the  memory  of  his  early 
struggles :— 

(30) 

Tsuyu  toku'tohi 

Kokoromi  m  uki-yo 
Sosogaba  ya 

Where  the  dews  drop,  there  would  I  fain 
Essay  to  >\'ash  this  frivolous  world 

that  is,  "  I  would  wash  away  from  me  all  taint  of  the 
world  by  a  plunge  into  pure  nature/' — The  deep  gulf 
separating  utterances  like  this  from  the  futilities  of  pre- 
vious epigrammatists  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
Basho  s  position  as  poet  and  as  moralist  is  here  taken 
up,  never  to  be  relinquished.  Soon  afterwards  we  find 
him  at  Yedo,  where  he  studied  all  the  literature  then 
.  accessible  under  the  best  masters, — masters  whose  names 
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have  remained  famous  to  this  very  day, — Chinese  philq- 
sophy  and  belles-lettres  under  Ito  Tan-an,  Japanese  clas- 
sical poetry  and  prose  under  Kitamura  Kigin,  modern 
poetry  under  Yamaguchi  Sodo,  Buddhism  under  Butcho 
Osh5.  He  constantly  carried  about  with  him  one  or  other 
of  the  chief  works  of  the  standard  authors,  and  several 
of  these  he  knew  by  heart;  so  that  when  he  came  to 
employ  epigram  as  his  vehicle  of  expression,  he  did  so 
with  a  mind  full  of  ideas  differing  widely  from  the  idle 
conceits  which  had  formed  the  stock-in-trade  of. his  pre- 
decessors in  that  art.  But  though  so  great  a  reader,  his 
favourite  book  of  all  was  nature,  which  he  studied  in 
extensive  wanderings  almost  all  over  Japan.  From  the 
year  1672  onwards,  his  residence — so  far  as  he  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  permanent  residence — was  at  Yedo 
in  a  little  villa,  or  rather  cottage,  in  the  garden  of  a 
friend,  a  well-to-do  citizen,  where  grew  some  banana- 
trees  (Jap.  basho)y  which  suggested  the  literary  pseudonym 
by  which  he  is  known  to  fame;  for  here  be  it  paren- 
thetically remarked  that  almost  all  Japanese  artists  and 
poets  take  some  such  pseudonym,  often  several.  The 
whole  literary  world  of  the  new  metropolis  seems  to 
have  at  once  kindly  welcomed  him.  Soon  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  those  who  wrote  verse ;  and 
the  almost  yearly  publication  of  some  new  work  led  even 
such  as  had  hitherto  practised  other  styles  to  renounce 
them,  and  to  proclaim  themselves  his  pupils.  Every 
rank  of  society  contributed  its  quota.  The  majority  per- 
haps were  priests, — at  least  priests  in  name;  but  we  find 
also  doctors,  tradesmen.  Samurai,  even  Daimyds,  and  not 
grown  men  only,  but  boy  students,  and  ladies  too  of 
various  degrees  enrolled  in   this  truly  democratic  literary 
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circle,  which  so  strangely  maintained  its  private  liberty  in 
the  midst  of  the  rigidly  fettered  social  organism  that 
enveloped  it  on  every  side. 

About  the  year  1682,  Bash5  seems  to  have  experienced 
a  second  conversion ;  at  any  rate  his  study  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  then  became  more  earnest, 
owing  to  continued  intercourse  with  the  Buddhist  teacher 
above  mentioned,  aided  by  conversations  with  the  latter*s 
p:rsonal  attendant,  who,  though  an  illitei-ate  man, 
had  attained  to  spiritual  enlightenment.  The  learned 
abbot  endeavoured  at  first  to  wean  him  from  the  com- 
position of  epigrams,  on  the  ground  of  their  frivolity. 
The  story  goes  that,  as  the  two  were  strolling  one  day 
in  a  country  lane,  the  abbot  said,  '*  You,  who  turn  every- 
thing into  idle  verse,  what  useful  thing  could  you  find 
to  say  about  this  mallow  by  the  roadside?"  Basho  at 
once  responded  with  the  stanza 

-  .  •  (30 

Michi-no-be  no 

Mokuge  wa  uma  m 
Kuware-keri 

The  mallow-flower  by  the  road 
Was  eaten  by  a  [passing]  horse 

and  the  abbot  owned  himself  vanquished  in  the  dispute; 
for  the  moral  lesson  conveyed  in  those  few  words  was 
too  obvious : — "  Had  not  the  mallow  pressed  forward 
into  public  view,  the  horse  would  never  have  devoured 
it.  Learn,  then,  ambitious  man,  to  be  humble  and  retiring. 
The  vulgar  yearning  for  fame  and  distinction  can  lead 
nowhither  but  to  misery,  for  it  contradicts  the  essential 
principle  of  ethics." 
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The  following  epigram,  which   every  Japanese   has  by 
heart,  also  probably  dates  from  this  period: 

(32) 

Furu-ike  ya 

Kawasii  tobi-konm 
Mizu  no  oto 

The  old  pond,  aye !  and  the  sound  .of  a  frog  lei^^ing  into  the  water. 

From  a  European  point  of  view,  the  mention  of  the  frog 
spoils  these  lines  completely;  for  We  tacitly  include 
frogs  in  the  same  category  as  monkeys  and  donkeys, — 
absurd  creatures  scarcely  to  be  named  without  turning 
verse  into  caricature.  The  Japanese  think  differently:— 
the  frog,  in  their  language,  has  even  a  poetical  name-— 
ka^vazu — besides  its  ordinary  name,  kairu,  and  his  very 
croak  appeals  to  them  as  a  sort  of  song.  The  picture 
here  outlined  of  some  mouldering  temple  enclosure  with 
its  ancient  piece  of  water,  stagnant,  silent  but  for  the 
occasional  splash  of  a  frog,  suggests  to  them  the  medi- 
tative and  pathetic  side  of  life.  To  them  it  appears  natural 
that  the  "  attainment  of  enlightenment,"  as  the  Buddhists 
call  it,  or  conversion,  as  we  say  in  Christian  parlance, 
should  express  itself  in  some  such  guise. 

The  foreign  student  may  at  first  feel  somewhat  sceptical 
concerning  the  moral  signification  attributed  to  many  of 
Bashd's  epigrams.  The  justice  of  such  a  method  of  inter- 
pretation is  of  course  difficult  to  prove  convincingly. 
Nevertheless,  the  testimony  of  tradition  must  be  allowed 
some  weight,  and  I  have  been  brought  to  believe  that  a 
thorough  study  of  the  influence  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
Zen  sect  in  Japan  would  bear  out  native  tradition  in  its 
attribution  of  **  inner  meanings,"  not  to  Bashd's  writings 
merely,  but  to  the  writings  and  even  the  actions  of  many 
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other  men  of  that  and  previous  periods.  In  any  case, 
whether  this  current  method  of  interpretation  be  true 
or  false,  it  has  been  so  widely  received  that  no  study 
of  the  Japanese  epigram  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  it. 

According  to  the  accepted  account,  Bashd's  change  of 
views,  his  conviction  of  .the  transitoriness  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  his  consequent  determination  to  have  no 
longer  any  fixed  home,  were  accelerated  by  the  impres- 
sion left  on  his  mind  by  the  burning  of  his  house  in  the 
fire  of  January,  1683,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  Yedo.  It  is  said  that  he  had  to  throw  himself 
into  the  pond  in  his  little  garden  to  avoid  being  burnt 
alive,  a. literal  illustration  of  the  text  familiar  to  him  as 
a  good  Buddhist,  which  teaches  that  "  [man's  life]  is  like 
unto  a  house  on  fire,"  that  is,  equally  sure  of  swift  de- 
struction. Though  his.  pupils  clubbed  together  to  rebuild 
his  modest  abode,  though  they  even  undertook  to  feed 
him,  he  is  to  be  found  from  that  time  forward  almost 
constantly  on  the  road.  The  T5kaid5,  the  Nakasendo, 
the  provinces  around  Kyoto  including  his  own  native 
province  of  Iga,  and  above  all  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Lake  Biwa,  of  which  some  of  his  favourite  pupils  were 
natives  and  which  have  thus  become  classic  ground  in 
the  annals  of  Japanese  poetry, — all  these  districts  were 
visited  and  re- visited,  and  commemorated  in  a  series  of 
diaries  interspersed  with  stanzas,  such  as  the  '*  No-sarashi 
Kikb^  the  "  Sarashina  Kiko^  the  *'  Oi  no  Shbbioil'  and 
various  others,  not  to  mention  the  *'  Saru-mino  Shu**  and 
other  anthologies,  besides  didactic  works  on  the  composi- 
tion of  epigram.  His  most  distant  journey  was  one  to 
the  North,  when,  beginning  with  Nikk5  and  the  moor  of 
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Nasu,  he  continued  on  to  Matsushima,  thenCe  up  the 
river  Kitakami,  afterwards  across  country  to  the  opposite 
or  Western  coast,  and  back  through  the  provinces  of 
Uzen,  Echigo,  etc.,  into  Mino.  We  know  the  exact  day 
when  he  and  his  companion  started,-^the  i6th  May, 
1689, — we  know  the  weather  they  encountered,  the  people 
they  met,  the  thoughts  they  thought, — for- all  this  is 
chronicled  in  a  diary  entitled  "  Oku  no  Hoso-inichi!'  which 
may  perhaps  be  freely  rendered  as  '*Our  Trail  North- 
ward." The  whole  thing  may  sound  not  so  very  unlike 
the  tour  of  a  modem  globe-trotter.  Mr.  Aston,  in  his 
charming  "History  of  Japanese  Literature,"  has  accord- 
ingly spoken  of  Bash5  as  "a  great  traveller."  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  term,  with  its  prosaic  connota- 
tion, may  mislead.  He  always  spoke  of  himself  as  a 
pilgrim  {angya).  If  he  wandered  up  and  down  the 
country,  it  was  in  order  to  commune  with  mountains., 
and  rivers,  and  forests,  and  waterfeUs,  in  order  to  ponder 
on  scenes  of  antiquity,  and  in  order  to  realize  in  himself 
the  Buddhistic  ideal  and  to  communicate  it  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  as  much  by  the  con- 
tact of  his  personality  as  by  the  example  of  his  verse. 
If  he  visited  every  place  famous  in  song  and  legend  and 
history, — ^battle-fields  as  well  as  graves  and  temples  and 
places  famed  for  beauty,  he  did  so  seeking  not  so  much 
information,  as  does  the  intelligent  but  cold-blooded 
"  traveller  "  of  our  own  day  and  race,  as  edification.  In 
other  words,  his  aim  was  "enlightenment"  in  the  Bud- 
dhistic sense, — ^a  thing  superficially  akin  to,  yet  fundament- 
ally differing  from,  what  we  term  "  information,"  because 
the  end  in  view  is  not  scientific,  intellectual,  but  ethical. 
Sometimes  he    might   take  a  lift   on  a  horse,  or  even  in 
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a  palanquin;  but  the  plan  generally foUbwecf  by  him  and  the 
two  or  three  pupils  whom  he  permitted  to  share  his 
wanderings^  was  to  go  oh  foot,  dressed  in  the  poor  garb 
"of  a  pilgrim,  and  carrying  no  luggage  save  a  wallet 
which  contained  his  writing-box  and  a  few  books. 
Sometimes  they  would  sleep  at  a  wayside  inn,  sometimes 
at  a  peasant's  hut,  sometimes  in  the  open  air.  Not  in- 
frequently, owing  to  Basho's  wide-spread  reputation,  the 
hospitality  of  some  great  house  was  pressed  on  him ;  nor 
was  it  refused,  though  he  knew  oh  an  occasidii  how  to 
rebuke  the  ostentation  even  of  a  host.  For  instance, 
Avhen  spending  a  few  days  at  the  rich,  city  of  Kanazawa 
on  the  northern  pilgrimage  just  mentioned,  a  grand  feast 
Avas  organised  in  his  honour  by  the  local  leaders  of 
literary  society.  When  it  was  over,  he  thanked  them  for 
their  kind  intentions  on  his  behalf,  but  added  bluntly 
that  such  feasting  on  rare  and  expensive  viands  was  no- 
wise to  his  taste,  nor  at  all  compatible  with  the  poetic 
-life,  that  his  own  custom  was  to  take  his  siesta  on  a 
•moor  or  to  sit  under  a  tree  to  avoid  a  sKowerj  that  if 
■he  required  food  he  would  ask  for  it,  and  in  fine  that 
only  on  condition  of  perfect  sobriety  and  simplicity,  would 
he  consent  to  keep  up  "intercourse  with  his  present  hosts. 
The  rebuke,  tempered  doubtless  by  the  courtly,  old- 
fashioned  manners  for  which  he  was  noted,  was  taken  In 
good  part.  At  the  next  meeting,  nothing  was  provided 
but  tea,  and  there  was  all  the  more  leisure  for  fruitful 
discourse  on  poetry,  and  for  the  coriiposition  of  verses 
by  all  present,  and  for  their  correction,  according  to  estab- 
lished Japanese  custom,  by  the  master  himself.  At 
•length  he  suggested  that  the  "company  might  be  feeling 
-Hungry,  :  and    would    be   grateful   for    a    little    cold   rice. 
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Thereupon  no  seiVant,  but  the  master  of  the  house  him- 
self, brought  in  the  family  rice-tub,  and  helped  each  guest 
to  a  bowl  or  two  of  rice,  witli  pickles  as  the  sole 
condiment.  The  whole  cdmpany  gathered  round  in  a 
circle  to  share  the  frugal  repast,  and  Basho's  thanks  were 
warmly  expressed  for  the  readiness  shown  in  complying 
with  his  recommendation  of  plain  living^  and  high  thinking. 

The  severe  simplicity  observed  in  his  cottage  at 
Yedo  is  described  by  a  writer  who  visited'  him  there  in 
tlie  year  1684.  The  same  writer  affords  us  a  quaint 
peep  at  the  life  led  in  those  days  '  by  two  of  his  pupils, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  great  celebrity, — Kikaku  and 
Ransetsu.  These  youths,  with  one  other,  inhabited  a 
room  of  eight  mats,  bare  of  all  conveniences  save  one  pan 
and  one  kettle,  and  having  for  sole  ornament  an  image 
bf'the  infant  Buddha  stuck*  in- a  hole  in  the  wall.  The 
three  owned  but  a  single' quilt  between  them,  froni  which, 
as  it  vvas  "rather  short,'  their  toes  stuck'  out  at  night;  and 
when  they  felt  cold,  they  got  up  ahd  composed  verses. 
Yet  they  came  of  parents  well-born  and  not  specially 
poor,  and  they  had  been  trained  in  the  best  schools. 
Some  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  'the  members  of  this 
semi-religious,  semi- Bohemian  circle  had  rules  written  up 
prescribing  the  conduct  which  all  guests  were  expected 
to  observe.  One  excellent  code,  which  was  followed  in 
a  rich  house  near  Kyoto  where  Bash5  was  always  a 
welcome  guest,  forbade,  among  other  things,  "  arguing 
and  loud  snoring.'* 

Never  to  yield  to  anger  was  one  of  Basho's  fixed 
principles.  Another  was  universal  charity,  not  towards  men 
only,  but  towards  animals.  His  vivid  realisation  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic dpctrine  of  the  essential;  identity  of  all  sentient  ex- 
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istencc,  whether  brute  or  humaiit  seems  to  liave  become 
an  ingrained  feeling,  to  which  many  of  his  best-known 
stanzas  bear  witness,  for  instance:— 

(33) 

Nana  ni  asobu 

Ahu  na  kui  so 
Tomo-susume 

Sparrow,  my  friend,*  oh!  do  not  eat 
The  bees  f  that  hover  o*er  the  flowers ! 

(34) 

Hai'ide  yo 

Kai-ya  no  sfiUa  no 

Hiki  no  koe 

'  Tis  a  toad's  croak.    Come  I  hop  away 
From  underneath  the  fancier's  house.  \ 

He  would  not  allow  of  unkindness  to  animals  so  much 
as  in  thought.  An  anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point.  As  he  and  his  pupil  Kikaku  were  riding  along 
a  country  lane  one  day,  the  latter,  espying  a  red  dragon- 
fly, cried  out  in  verse 

(35) 

Aka-toinho 

Hane  wo  tottara 
To-garasH 

*  One  might  also  translate  tonto-suttitne  by  "  companion  sparrows,"  i.e., 
sparrows  flying  in  flocks.  In  the  present  connection,  however,  this  is  less 
likely  to   have  been  the  poet's  meaning. 

t  Abti  generally  means  the  "horsefly.'*  But  another  smaller  insect  if 
also  so  called, — apparently  a  species  of  bee,  which  hams  and  is  food  os 
hovering  over  flowers. 

%  Bird-fanciers  catch  toads,  in  order  to  fatten  them  up  and  use  their 
skins  lo  make  pouches  of,  or  they  sell  the  flesh  of  the  creatures  themselves 
as  medicine.    The  kindly  poet  wbhes  this  load  to  escape  such  a  fate. 
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i  e.,    "  Pluck  off  the  wings  of  a  red  dragon-fly,  and  you 
have  a  Cayenne  pepper-pod."     But   Basho   reproved  him 
for  so  cruel  a  fancy,  and  corrected  the  verse  thus : — 
Ta-garasJd 

Hane  wo  tsuketara 
Aka-tombo 
i.e.,  **  Add  wings  to  a  Cayenne  pepper-pod,  and  you  have 
a  red  dragon-fly." 

His  ardent  love  of  all  sentient  beings  and  even  of 
inanimate  nature,  especially  of  flowers,  showed  itself  fur- 
ther in  a  minute  observation  of  natural  objects  and  their 
ways,  and  this  became  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  later 
epigrammatic  school,  moulded  as  it  was  by  his  influence. 
Doubtless  an  element  of  weakness  as  well  as  of  strength  was 
contained  herein ;  for  the  perpetual  observation  of  small 
natural  details  encouraged  a  mode  of  thought  prone  to  dwell 
on  the  surface  of  the  visible  world,  while  neglecting  the 
depths  and  heights  of  human  nature.  This  has  always 
been  a  weak  point  in  the  intellectual  armour  of  the  Far- 
Eastern  nations : — they  have  never  fully  realised  that 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  accoixlingly 
their  art  and  philosophy  alike  have  remained  on  a  com- 
paratively lower  plane. 

The  purity  of  Bash6*s  life — a  thing  far  from  common 
in  the  Japan  of  those  days — was  patent  to  the  world. 
But  he  was  no  prude.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  country 
inn  in  the  North,  he  found  himself  in  the  room  next  to 
that  where  slept,  or  rather  chattered,  two  unhappy  girls, 
— courtesans.  They  were  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Ise, 
in  atonement  for  their  ill-spent  lives,  and  the  man-servant 
who  had  accompanied  them  so  far  was  to  return  from 
tliat    post-station,    leaving    them    to    pursue    their    long 
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journey  alone.  Next  morning,  noticing  the  priestly  garb* 
of  their  neighbour  and  of  his  companion,  they  beggqd 
to  be  allowed  to  journey  part  of  the  .  way  in  th^ 
company  of  the  holy  men,  or,  if  that  were  asking  too 
much,  at.  least  in  sight  of  them.  This  Basho  excused 
himself  from ;  but  he  spoke  kindly,  assuring  the  girls  of 
the  divine  care  for  wayfarers,  even  such  as  they.  .  The 
epigram  which  he  then  composed  has  remained  famous : — 

Hitotsu^ya  ni 

Yujo  7PW  netari  .        ■       - 

Hagi  to  tsiiki 
The  literal  interpretation  of  these  words  is  **  Gourtesaas 
£and  I]  slept  in  the  same  house,— the  lespedeza  and 
the  moon.*'  The  meaning  is  that  "  Occasion  will  make 
the  greatest  strangers  companions, -—as  the  moon  in 
heaven  and  the  lespedeza  blossom  on  earth,  as  priests 
vowed  to  a  life  of  sanctity  and  girls  fated  to  a  life  of 
shame.  The  happier  should  not  altogether  condemn  or 
disown  the  less  fortunate,  no,  not  even  the  guilty,  who 
may  often  be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  " 

Another  of  Basho's  marked  characteristics  was  a  con- 
tempt/or shams  and  for  triviality  of  every  kind.  True, 
he  could  not  altogether  free  himself  from  the  literary 
conventions  of  his  time  and  nation ;  yet  he  did  so  to  a 
considerable  degree.  It  was  noticed  that,  of  his  many 
thousands  of  epigrams,  not  one  dealt  with  Mount  Fuji, 
or  with  the  cherry-blossoms  of  Yoshino,  or  with  the  pine- 
clad  islets  of  Matsushuna, — subjects  which  custom  had,  in 
a  manner,  imposed  on  all  Japanese  writers  of  verse. 
Moreover,  Yoshino  had  been  one  of  his  favourite  haunts, 
and  Fuji  of  course  a  familiar  friend  on  tramps ' innumer'- 
able.     He    even  made  a  long  journey    (which. was.   morf 
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than  the  majority  of  rhymesters  did)  to  see  Matsushima 
with  his  own  eyes;  but  when  he  had  seen  it,  he  confes- 
sed that  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  had  been 
said  already,  and .  therefore  would  not  write>  having  no- 
thing new  to  tell. 

To  the  so-called  rules  of  composition  he  paid  little 
heed, — so  little  in  fact  that  his  followers,  themselves 
anxious  for  rules  to  guide  their  own  practice,  had  to 
allow  that  their  teacher  stood  outside  the  rules.  He 
appears  to  have  instinctively  felt  the  absurdity  of  all  the 
grave  legislation  which  there  had  been  for  such  little 
cockle-shells  of  verse;  but  actual  revolt  was  as  foreign 
to  the  Zen  spirit  in  artistic  matters  as  in  social  or 
political.  Basho's  theory  and  practice  were  resumed  in 
the  four  words  ^  ^  St  ^f  fii-eki  ryu-ko,  which  may  be 
freely  rendered  as  *'  unchanging  truth  in  fleeting  form,'' 
that  is,  the  matter  must  be  such  as  has  permanent  in- 
terest, the  manner  must  be  that  of  the  writer's  age, — as 
good  a  definition  as  could  perhaps  be  given  of  a  classic. 
Truth,  he  said,  has  ever  been  considered  "  the  marrow 
of  style,"  and  he  defined  truth  of  style  as  consisting  in 
repose  and  in  simplicity.  Again,  **  In  composing,  com- 
pose not  overmuch : — ^you  will  lose  genuineness.  I^t 
your  epigrams  spring  from  the  heart  rather  than  from 
art."  And  to  a  correspondent  he  wrote,  "  Your  zeal  for 
epigram  is  good  news.  But  epigrams  from  the  heart  ^re 
more  important  than  erudition.  Many  men  there  are  who 
can  turn  a  phrase ;  there  are  few  who  observe  the  heart's 
rules,"  Or  take  such  utterances  as  the  following: — 
'"  Style  should  be  natural,  with  a  graceful  turn.  Ingenuity 
and  the  search  after  what  is  strange  are  less  to  be  re- 
commended ...:..  Follow    nature,    and   constantly   turn   to 
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nature Let  your  epigrams   resemble  a  willow-branch 

struck  by  a  light  shower,  and  sometimes  waving  in  the 
breeze."  Furthermore,  he  never  wearied  of  impressing 
on  his  pupils  that  they  should  lead  the  poetic  life,  for  that 
then  the  words  of  their  poems  would  flow  spontaneously ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  discoursed  on 
art  alone,  but  constantly  brought  in  the  ethical  element, 
for  which  above  all  he  really  cared,  poetry  being  to  him 
a  means  rather  than  an  end.  Accordingly,  as  already 
noticed,  he  paid  little  heed  to  traditional  rules.  Even 
prosody  counted  for  little  in  his  practice.  Though  no 
author  had  Japanese  prosody — such  as  it  is — ^in  more 
perfect  command,  none  offers  so  many  examples  of  rhythm 
broken  by  redundant  syllables,  doubtless  because  his  in- 
stinct told  him  that  the  poetic  form  current  in  his  day 
and  nation  was  unreasonably  short,  and  because  he  there- 
fore preferred  breaking  through  the  form  to  sacrificing  the 
sense.  The  following  may  serve  as  one  instance  among 
many : — 

(37) 
Kare-eda  ni 

Karasu  no  tomari-keri 
Aki  no  hire 
The  end  of  autumn,  and  some  n>oks 
Are  perched  upon  a  withered  branch 

The  second  line  has  nine  syllables  instead  of  the  regular 
seven;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  more  for- 
cibly in  one  brief  phrase  the  idea  of  autumnal  desolation, 
and  that  was  all  that  Bashd  cared  for.  This  was  an 
"epigram"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  having 
been  inscribed  on  a  sketch  of  three  crows  huddling  on 
a  leafless   branch.     Other  examples  of  lines  with  super- 
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fluous  syllables  will  be  found  in  the  little  anthology  at 
the  end  of  this  paper.  The  Japanese  have  never  been 
sticklers  for  prosodial  accuracy;  but  Basho  allowed  him- 
self an  unusual-platitude. 

Bash5*s  health,  always  delicate,  seems  to  have  been 
worn  out  by  his  constant  wanderings,  which  exposed  him 
to  many  hardships.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  while  on 
the  road  as  usual,  busy  spreading  his  ideas,  ethical  and 
poetical.  He  had  been  entertained  at  Osaka  at  the  house 
of  the  poetess  Sono-Jo,  where  some  mushrooms  poisoned 
him.  A  minute  account  has  been  preserved  of  his  last 
days.  He  lingered  for  a  fortnight,  his  chief  pupils  gather- 
ing round  him  and  nursing  him  with  filial  care.  When  it 
became  evident  that  no  hope  remained,  they  requested  him 
to  compose  a  death-bed  stanza,  according  to  the  universal 
custom  of  Japanese  poets.  But  he  refused,  being  unwilling 
to  sanction  by  his  example  a  practice  which  he  thought 
led  to  vanity  and  deceit,  for  that  insincere  persons  were 
wont  to  get  their  so-called  death-bed  poems  ready  long 
beforehand,  wherewith  to  cheat  the  world  at  their  last 
hour.  Nevertheless,  next  morning,  he  called  two  of  the 
watchers  to  his  bedside,  and  said,  "  Last  night,  while  I  lay 
sleepless,  the  following  stanza  came  into  my  mind : — 

(38) 

Tabi  ni  yannte 

Ytime  wa  kare-no  wo 
Kake-mawani 

Ta'en  ill  while  journeying,  I  dreamt 
I  wandered  o'er  a  withered  moor. 

"Neither  is  this  a  death-bed  stanza,  nor  is  it  not  one. 
I   blame  -myself  for   being   still   attached   to  my  lifelong 
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pursuit  of  poetry  at  this  liibment,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  great  change  from  life  to  deatli." 

His  state  grew  more  and  more  critical.  On  the  27th 
November,  his  favourite  disciple  Kikaku  arrived.  The 
interview  affected  both  to  tears.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
next  day,  Basho  was  still  able  to  be  moved  to  laughter 
by  some  trivial  occurrence  which  suggested  comic  verses 
to  one  of  the  party;  so  they  took  to  composing  turn 
and  turn  about,  in  order  to  amuse  him«  On  the 
28th,  out  of  his  great  love  of  cleanliness,  be  insisted  on 
taking  a  bath,  after  which  he  sat  up  in  bed  with  his 
chief  pupils  facing  him,  and  the  others  ranged  in  a  row 
on  either  side,  when  one  of  them  took  down  his  last  will 
and  testament  in  writing.  He  himself  penned  a  letter  to 
his  old  home,  sent  verbal  messages  to  various  pupils, 
charged  those  present  to  forgive  one  whom*  for  a  grave 
offence,  they  had  ostracised  from  their  company,  then 
folding  his  hands  in  prayer,  recited  the  Buddhist  sutra  of 
the  GocWess  of  Mercy  ("  Kwannan  Kyo  **),  and  sank  back 
dead  as  if  asleep.  He  was  buried  in  the  temple  grave- 
yard  of  Gichuji,  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Biwa,  on*— as  it  is 
specially  recorded — a  beautiful  day  in  the  Indian  summer, 
the  30th  November,  1694,  over  three  hundred  mourners 
attending.  The  catalogue  of  the  possessions  which  he  left 
behind  is  recorded  too, — one  image  of  Shaka  Muni,  one 
copper  bowl,  one  cape,  one  wooden  ink-box,  and  so  on, 
ending  with  a  few  books  and  scrolls. 

Such,  sketched  in  barest  outline,  was  die  career  of  this 
amiable  and  accomplished  man,  whom  some  students  of 
his  life  and  works  might  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  term 
the  Japanese  Wordsworth.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to 
press  the  comparison  closely.     Basho  was  not  born  under 
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the  same  lucky  star  as  Wordsworth.  He  inherited  a 
language  incomparably  inferior  as  a  vehicle  for  poetry, 
and  was  restricted  to  a  single  form  of  verse,  and  that 
the  poorest.  From  this  cause,  if  from  no  other,  his 
poetical  performance  may  no  more  be  ranked  with  Words- 
wortli's  than  Skiddaw  may  be  ranked  with  Fuji.  Never- 
theless, he  succeeded  in  regenerating  the  poetic  taste 
of  his  day.  His  knowledge  of  nature  and  his  sympathy 
with  nature  were  at  least  as  intimate  as  Wordsworth's, 
and  his  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
was  far  more  intimate;  for  he  never  isolated  himself 
from  his  kind,  but  lived  cheerfully  in  the  world,  though 
not  of  tfie  world.  Accordingly,  his  contemporaries  re- 
ceived from  him  a  moral  no  kss  than  a  literary  influ- 
ence; he  embodied  for  them  the  Zen  form  of  Buddhism. 
This  subject — the  25en  doctrine  and  its  influence  in  China 
and  Japan — Is  one  that  has  never  yet  been  treated  as 
It  deserves,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  treat  it  paren- 
thetically. At  lea.st  so  much  will. perhaps  have  been 
gathered  from  the  foregoing, — that  the  Zen  philosophy, 
or  religion,  or  whatever  it  may  best  be  termed,  is  a 
system  in  which  the  pessimism  of  original  Buddhism  is 
softened  by  wise  concessions  to  common  sense  and  to 
Ac  needs  and  limitations  of  common  life,  in  which  ascet- 
icism of  the  body  is  exchanged  fotr  a  sort  of  mental 
detadiment  not  inconsistent  with  the  calls  of  social  in- 
tercourse, in  which,  while  the  essential  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pursuits  is  still  recognised,  some  of  those  which 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  cultivated  human  mind, 
namely  the  various  branches  of  art,  are  welcomed  to  an 
honoured  place  in  the  plan  of  life,  because  they  may  be 
availed  of  as  a  means  for  passing  to  yet  higher  spheres 
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of  thought  and  conduct.  ;The  word  Zen  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Sanskrit  word  dhy&nay  *\  contemplation.  "  The  early 
votaries  of  the  sect  used  to  pass  their  time  in  contempla- 
tion or  abstraction.  Of  some  it  is  related  that  they  sat 
for  years  gazing  at  a  wall,  scarcely  even  thinking  any 
more,  but  in  a  state  betwixt  rapture  and  unconsciousness. 
Experience,  however,  showed  that  mankind  was  not  serv- 
ed by  such  unnatural  excesses,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  harmless  pursuits  was  a  preferable  mental  anodyne. 
Of  course  they  were  never  meant  to  be  more  than  an 
anodyne.  They  were  to  be  what  the  Japanese  Buddhists 
term  a  hoben,  a  word  not  susceptible  of  literal  translation 
into  English,  and  which  has  most  erroneously  been 
translated  as  "  pious  fraud. "  The  hdbe7i  is  rather  a  way, 
a  means,  an  instrument.  The  parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  instance,  are  Jwben, — stories  not  literally  true, 
but  useful  though  fictitious,  because  pointing  the  way  to 
truth.  In  its  modern  form,  the  Zen  creed  had  become 
essentially  tolerant  and  cheery.  Under  its  influence  such 
.virtues  as  moderation,  contentment,  simplicity,  kindliness 
naturally  flourished,  together  with  that  sobriety  and  good 
taste  which  we  have  all  learnt  to  admire  in  the  exquisite 
art  of  '*  Old  Japan. "  Its  danger  was  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate into  hedonism.  We  have  already  seen  that 
some  of  its  earlier  professors  studied  simplicity  less  as  a 
virtue  than  as  the  easiest  road  to  pleasure,  and  especial- 
ly to  individual  freedom  in  society  as  then  constituted. 

There  is  a  point  often  incidentally  touched  on  in  the 
preceding  pages,  which  may  seem  particularly  strange  to 
anyone  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  arts 
are  cultivated  in  Japan,  namely,  the  great  number  of  dis- 
ciples who  gathered    around    Basho,   followed  him  about. 
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tended  him.  Basho,  in  fact,  is  commonly  said  to  have 
had  three  thousand  disciples.  Another  account  says  one 
thousand,  of  whom  two  hundred  principal  ones.  The 
names  of  about  one  hundred  are  still  familiar  to  educated 
persons.  Yet  he  had  laboured  for  little  over  ten  years. 
Similar  phenomena  meet  us  in  the  careers  of  other  poets 
before  and  since,  and  of  professors  of  various  arts.  The 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  rooted  in  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Chinese  philosophy,  as  taught 
by  Confucius  and  developed  more  particularly  by  Mencius, 
— ^the  doctrine  of  the  essential  goodness  of  human  nature. 
The  prominence  given  to  this  doctrine  leads  to  an  extra- 
vagantly high  opinion  of  the  value  of  education ;  for  a 
mind  essentially  good  will  of  course  require  but  right 
training  to  attain  to  something  very  Uke  perfection. 
Hence  also,  by  analogy,  the  power  attributed  to  educa- 
tion of  working,  not  moral  marvels  only,  but  intellectual. 
Our  Western  saying  that  Poeta  nascituVy  nan  fit  springs 
from  an  entirely  different  mental  soil.  Here  it  is  held 
that  every  one  can  become  a  painter,  every  one  can  be- 
come a  poet;  just  as  every  one  can  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  to  behave  himself.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
is  true.  What  renders  it  doubly  true  in  the  Far-East 
is  the  absence  of  real  genius, — ^as  we  Westerns  understand 
genius,— so  that  the  interval  between  different  degrees  of 
'  meritis  less  than  with  us.  In  this  manner,  racial  disposition, 
^  strengthened  by  a  congenial  doctrine  and  its  attendant 
practice,  accounts  for  the  enormous  number  of  persons  in 
China  and  Japan  who  can  paint,  poetise,  and  so  on,  after 
a  quite  respectable  fashion.  Mediocrity  does  not  dis- 
please here,  which  is  fortunate,  seeing  that  the  highest 
excellence   is  wanting.     At  the   same   time,   it  must   be 
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granted  that  the  imtnense  spread  of  the  cultivation  of 
various  arts  has  tended  still  forther  to  debase  the  average 
standard.  Hundreds  of  so-called  epigrams,  in  particular, 
call  to  mind  nothing  so  much  as  the  performance  of  a 
poor  amateur  with  a  poor  kodak. 

Fortunately,  the  very  worst  performers  rarcly  walk 
quite  alone,  the  usual  plan  being  for  the  teacher  to 
touch  up  his  pupils'  productions  before  they  are  allowed 
to  circulate.  For  centuries  past,  in  every  branch  of 
art,  a  whole  class  of  professional  or  semi-professional 
persons,  furnished  with  diplomas  and  ranged  in  a  hie- 
rarchy of  gradually  ascending  excellence,  has  made  a 
livelihood  by  polishing  the  unskilful  eflTorts  of  amateurs. 
As  such  teachers  of  the  poetic  art  place  particular  marks 
against  the  words  needing  emendation  or  calling  for 
special  praise,  they  are  termed  "markers"  {tenska),  and 
many  have  a  bad  reputation  for  avarice  and  corruption. 
Basho  was  no  friend  to  the  *'  markers. "  His  escpression 
of  opinion  on  the  amateurs  of  his  day,  given  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  is  characteristic .  He  divides  epigrammatists 
into  three  classes,  namely:  I.  Those  who  spend  their 
lives  wrangling  with  professional  "martcers"  over  the 
correctness  of  their  diction.  Even  these,  he  remarks 
with  his  usual  kindliness  and  perhaps  a  little  touch  of 
irony,  do  better  than  if  they  were  to  give  themselves  up 
to  evil  courses;  for  their  innocent  folly  helps  in  any 
case  to  support  the  *' marker,"  his  wife,  !«s  chikiren, 
and  his  landlord.  11.  Rich  men  who  take  up  epi- 
gram-writing as  an  amusement,  caring  littie  whether  the 
** marker**  gives  them  good  marks  or  bad.  These  re- 
semble children  {laying  at  cards.  Their  time  is  at  least 
better    thus   spent  than   in    gossip.      Their    money    and 
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patronage^  likewise,  not  only  support  the  ''  marker  '*  class, 
but  do  really  to  some  extent  help  forward  the  cause  of 
true  estheticism.  III.  Those  who  study  poetry  genuine- 
ly, devote  to  it  all  their  strength,  and  employ  it  as  a 
means  to  enter  on  the  true  ''  way/'  that  is,  on  a 
philosophical  and  ethical  life.  Of  these  last,  he  concluded, 
there  could  scarcely  be  ten  in  the  wh(de  empire.  Evi- 
dently, Basho  shared  in  no  delusions  as  to  the  innate 
goodness  or  cleverness  of  men  in  general.  But  he  did 
his  best  towards  helping  as  many  as  possible  to  be  better 
and  to  strive  after  a  better  esthetic  taste,  and  he  wisely 
abstained  from  discouraging  well-meant  effort,  however 
feeble.  His  philosophy  was  truly  practical, — ^humanitarian 
without  fuss.  He  was  the  mildest,  the  least  revolutionary 
of  reformers. 


IV. 

In  the  preliminary  studies  for  this  paper,  notes  were 
taken  for  the  biography  and  characterisation  of  each  of 
the  leading  epigrammatists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Independence  and  eccentricity  having 
always  been  prominent  traits  of  the  class,  many  of  these 
epigrammatists  are  the  subjects  of  interesting  anecdotes. 
At  least  one  of  them,  Onitsura,  was  a  truly  remarkable 
man,  almost  the  peer  of  Bash5  himself,  whose  friend  and 
contemporary  he  was,  though  he  survived  to  the  year 
1738.  But  the  foregoing  account  of  Basho  lias  run  to 
such  let^ths  that  his  successors  must  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, before  passing  on  to  some  concluding  remarks 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
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Basho's  two  most  eminent  disciples — Kikaku  and  Ran- 
setsu — have  already  been  mentioned.  These,  with  eight 
more,  named  respectively  Kyorai,  Joso,  Kyoroku,  Shikd, 
Yaha,  Kokushi,  Etsujin,  and  Sampu,  are  known  collectively 
as  the  Jit'tetsu  (+1^), — a  title  signifying  not  exactly  the 
"Ten  Sages"  nor  yet  exactly  the  *'Ten  Wits,"  but 
something  between  the  two.  Most  of  these  died  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Though  none  came  up  to  Ba- 
sho*s  standard  of  moral  philosophy,  their  lives  testified  in 
many  ways  to  the  effect  of  his  teaching,  and  many  of 
their  epigrams  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  his. 
In  fact,  these  ten  men— and  notably  the  first  four  on  the 
list — ^seem  often  to  realise  absolute  perfection  in  this  par- 
ticular style,  conveying  through  a  mere  pin-point  of  ex- 
pression a  whole  picture  to  the  mind.  Examples  of  their 
compositions  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 
Kikaku,  though  too  independent  and  hasty  to  copy  even 
Basho,  was  himself  copied  by  numberless  pupils  and  ad- 
mirers, forming  the  Edo-Za  or  "  Yedo  School, "  which 
subsists  to  the  present  day.  Ransetsu  also  left  a  school, 
named  after  him  the  Setsu-Mon.  Other  schools,  all 
traceable  to  Basho,  but  tinged  with  local  peculiarities, 
arose  on  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  Lake  Biwa  where 
the  master  had  spent  so  many  happy  days,  at  Kydto,  in 
the  provinces  of  Mino  and  Owari,  at  Ise,  and  in  the 
North,  in  fact  almost  all  over  the  Main  Island  of  Japan ; 
and  literary  history  has  preserved  careful  genealogical 
records  of  the  succession  in  each,  and  of  their  occasional 
complicated  interminglings. 

It  would  seem  that  at  first,  that  is,  during  the  genera- 
tion that  lived  from  about  1720  to  1750,  a  marked  decline 
in    the    standard    of  epigrammatic  excellence   took  place. 
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A  vulgar  variety  was  evolved,  wherein  one  person  com- 
posed the  first  five  syllables,  another  the  last  twelve. 
This,  which  was  known  as  Kafnnturi-zuke,  formed  the  very 
furthest  point  to  which  the  disintegration  of  Japanese  verse 
was  carried.  Sometimes  people  turned  the  making  of 
epigrams  into  a  kind  of  lottery,  in  which  the  winner 
gained  a  dollar,  or  they  employed  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
riddles  and  for  caricatures  of  proverbs. 

A  second  bloom  of  the  true  epigram  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  names  meet  us 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  any  of  those  that  had 
adorned  an  earlier  age.  Yokoi  Yayii,  for  example,  was 
a  born  versifier.  He  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  all 
children's  speech  falls  naturally  into  sets  of  five,  seven, 
and  five  syllables.  Because  he  himself  had  "  lisp'd  in 
numbers,"  he  assumed  that  others  did  the  like.  In  later 
life,  he  became  still  better  known  as  a  writer  of  what 
is  called  HaibuHf  that  is,  epigrammatic  prose,  and  in 
society  he  was  idolised  as  a  universal  genius,  an 
"admirable  Crichton, " — the  best  bowman,  horseman, 
swordsman  of  his  day.  When  rebuked  by  his  feudal 
superior  for  wasting  time  on  the  composition  of  epigrams, 
he  proved  to  the  latter,  by  pouring  them  out  extempore, 
that  he  wasted  no  time  on  them,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  cost  him  neither  thought  nor  trouble;  and 
he  was  known  throughout  his  clan  as  the  most  loyal 
of  retainers,  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  and — unusual 
combfaiation — ^the  most  economical  of  householders. 

The  greatest  epigrammatist  of  the  silver  age  (circa 
1770-80)  was  Buson,  the  bold  painter  whose  lifelike 
delineations  of  tigers  and  other  striking  objects  adorn 
some  of  the  Kyoto   temples.     It  may   be  said  of  him,  as 
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of.Basho's  two  greatest  pupils,  that  he  C5arried  the  art' ^ 
art  up  to-  perfection  point.  His  technique  is  unsur- 
passed:— h©  literally  paiats  with  words,  and  how  few 
words!  See,  for  example,  Nos.  175,  179 ^et  j^^,,-r^ach 
versicje  a  perfect  little  cameo,  sometimes  of  beauty,  some- 
times of  humour.  The  tradition  was  carried  on  by  Issa 
(1763 — 1827),  a  fanAer  of  ShinshQ,  noted  for  eccentricity 
and  childlike  simplicity,  and  for  kiadlineas  which  went  so 
far  that  he  refused  even  to  kill  a  flea.  One  of  his 
verses  expresses,  or  rather  indicates,  the  spirit  of  the" 
Zen  teaching  more  perfectly  perhaps  than  any  by  other 
authors : — 

(39) 

Tsuyu  no  yo  no 

Tsnyu  no  yo  Niagara 

Sari  7%ag<ira 
Granted  this  dewdrop  world  is  but 
A  dewdrop  world, — ^tliijj  granted,  yet 

that  is,  '^Granted  that  all  phenomena  are  transitory  and 
valueless,  like  the  dew  that  forthwith  dries  up  and" 
vanishes,  still,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  .we  cannot  quite 
aiford  to  throw  life  and  its  joys  away.  There  is  some 
element  of  permanence  in  it  yet,  though  it  were  Iwtrd  to 
define  this  element  precisely*  *'-— The  words  in  the  orig- 
inal are  as  pretty  as  the  thought  itself  is  gracrfnl:  and 
true. 

Some  of  the  foremost  epigrammatists  were  women: 
— The  names  of  Mltsu-Jo  (17th  century),  her.  pupil 
Sono-Jo  (died  1726),  Chigetsu-ni  (died  1706),  Shushiki 
(died  1725),  and  above  all  Kaga-sno-jQiiyo  (died  1775), 
are  known  to  all  students  of  Japanese  poetry.  One  of. 
Chiyo's  most  celebrated  epigrams  1ms  already  been  given, — 
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that  dcscribfiig  the  convoivuli  which  twined  about  the  well. 
But  her  preeminent  superiority,  alike  in  <Jiction,  in  nimble- 
wittedness,  and  tn  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  claims 
attention,  even  where  so  many  famous  names  have  to  be 
passed  over  in  ftileace.  In  no  other  Japanese  verse,  per- 
haps, is  the  sotind  a  ftiore  perfect  echo  to  the  sense  than 
In  the  following  ffom  her  pen.  The  occasion  of  it  is 
thus  related.  A  celebrated  professor  of  the  art,  Rogen-. 
bo,  who  happened  to  pass  through  the  rem<>te  northern 
town  where  she  lived  as  a  girl,  and  who  was  applied  to 
by  her  for  instruction,  gave  her  the  cuckoo  as  a  theme, 
but  was  rude  enough  to  pay  no  heed  to  her  efforts  and 
to  fall  asleep  till  dawn.  She  sat  there  patiently  all  night, 
and  when  the  master  at  length  opened  his  eyes,  greeted 
him  with  the  following : — 

(40) 

Hototogisu 

Mototogisu  tote 
Ake  ni  keri 

virhich  made  him  clap  his  hands  and  aver  that  she  needed 

no  teadier,   being  already   passed   mistress   of  the    art. 

Rendered  into  English,  the  lines  merely  mean  •'  Day  has 

dawned  to  [the  sound  of]  *  cuckoo! '  '  cuckoo!  *"     But  the 

Japanese   scholar   will    realise   the   mastery   necessary   to 

put  together  those  six:  seemingly  simple  words. 

This    poetess's    married    life    was   summarised    in  three 

epigrams.    The  first 

(41) 

Shibukaro*  ka 

Shiranedo  kaki  no 
Hatsu'chigiri 

*  Short  0  for  long  0  on  account  of  the  metre. 
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which  was  presented  by  her  to  her  husband  on  their 
wedding-day,  defies  translation  into  English  owing 
to  its  terseness.  The  meaning,  however,  is  clear.  The 
poetess  compares  her  marriage  vows  to  a  persimmon. 
No  one  can  tell  whether  a  persimmon  be  astringent 
or  not  until  he  bites  into  it,  nor  can  happiness  in 
wedlock  be  assured  till  trial  of  it  has  been  made. 
.  Chiyo  had  no  illusions ;  but  she  bore  her  griefs  with 
fortitude.     Her  elegy  for  her  husband,. who  died  early,  was 

(42) 

Okite  mitsu 

Nete  mitsu  kaya  no 
Hirosa  kana 
Whether  I  lay  me  down  or  wake, 
I  low  large  seems  the  mosquito-net! 
that  is,  "  The  very  sight  of  my   widowed    couch,  when  I 
retire  to  rest  and  when  I  wake  again  in .  the  morning,  re- 
minds me  of  my   loss    and    of  my    solitude. "     But   she 
was  to  be  still  further  bereft.     Perhaps   the    reader,   with 
his  mind  now  better  attuned  to   the    Japanese   style,   will 
grasp  the  sad  purport  of  the  last  epigram  of  the  three: — 

(43) 

Toptbo-tori* 

Kyo  wa  dokora  yc 
Ittayara 

Wliere  may  he  have  gone  off  to-day, — 
The  hunter  after  dragon-flies? 

Her  little  boy,  too,  had  died,  the  bright  lad  who  used 
to  run  after  dragon-flies  in   the   sunshine.     To   what   un- 


*  Another  reading  gives  Tombo-tsuru  If  we  accept  it,  the  second  line 
of  the  English  must  run  thus,  "The  fisherman  for  dragon-flies."  Japanese 
children  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  catch  tliese  insects  with  toy  lines 
and  hooks. 
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known  land  has  he  wandered  off? — ^Surely  this  tiny 
composition  were  almost  worthy  a  place  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  so  true  is  it  to  nature,  so  perfectly  simple, 
.and  yet  saying,  or  at  least  indicating  all  that  can  be 
said  so  fully  that  any  word  added  would  be  superfluous. 
But  to  finish  this  thumb-nail  sketch  of  Chiyo's  mind,  the 
humorous  side,  which  in  her,  as  in  so  many  others,  jostled 
the  pathetic,  claims  a  moment's  notice.  When  left  alone 
in  the  world  as  a  woman  of  a  certain  age^  she  made  a 
living  by  teaching  of  the  poetic  art,  and  it  is  related  that 
her  figure  became  unwieldy.  One  day,  as  she  was  quitting 
the  mansion  of  a  noble  personage  who  had  entertained 
her  at  dinner,  the  servant-girls,  astonished  to  find  that 
the  pretty  name  of  Chiyo  belonged  to. a  fat,  plain,  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  began  tittering  in  the  passage  behind 
"her.  Instantly  the  poetess  wheeled  round,  and  admonish- 
ed her  pert  critics  in  the  following  impromptu  verse  :-^^ 

.(44)    .         .  :    ■. 

Htto-kakae 

Aredo  yanagi  tva 
Yanagi  kana  • 

A  willow  may  an  armful  be, 
But  'tis  a  willow  all  the  same. 

That  is,  "I  may  be  fat,  but  I  am  a  lady,  and  expect  to 
be  treated  as  one," — the  willow-tree,  with  its  slender 
gracefulness,  being  of  course  symbolical  of  womanhood. 


With   the   generation   which   passed  away  about  178O, 
'  the  art  of  composing  epigrams  was  gradually  lost.     The 
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schools  *whkh  Mdeav^ourdd  to  preserve  the  old  nmuier 
jbectoie  fowAXvaedi  while  oat-ofTdGRDfs  the  form  of  the 
.cfxigfaiir  'fell  into  vulgar* hands  which  busied  themselves 
idditing  trhut  dre  termed,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor, 
Senryu  (died  i796),--ifverse»  which  have  this  in  cotimion  with 
theepigram,  that  they  consist  of  seventeen  syllables,  but 
iviitch  are  Tulgar,>  often  v  oven  gi^oss,  in  matter^  and  equally 
low -in 'diction..  No  need  ^  to  treat  here  either  of  them  or 
©fa  revival — the  so-called  Shiffipu'^yrhkh  is  in  progress 
inournGrtm  day.  This  last  phase  cannot  well  be  judged 
till  ^  tnore  <  of  its  •  course  shall  have  been  run.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  ^peciaieas  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
newspaper,  the  critic  will  hesitate  to  attribute  to  it 
-fimtch  importance.  :It  seems  rather  that  all  that  can  be 
said  >%rithtn  the  narrow  limits  set  by  such  UUlipotiftn 
versides,  or  setnt*-ver^cl6s,  has  been  said  long  ago,  and 
that  we  already -stand  at  a  ^sufitctcnt  distance  >  of  time 
from  the  best  and  most  representative  epigrammatists  to 
be  able   to   view  their  productions  as  a  whole. 

Notice,in  passing,  the  curious  order  in  which  the  phases 
of  the  Japanese  epigram  succeeded  each  other : — first,  a 
frivolous  stage ;  then  the  appearance  of  a  reformer  who 
put  thought  and  feeling  into  the  empty  shell ;  then  a  stage 
of,  so  to  say,  art  for  art's  sake;  lastly,  fossilisation. 
European  precedents  would  have  led  us  to  expect  a 
certain  sturdy  and  simple  genuineness  at  the  beginning, 
extravagance  at  the  end.  But  the  epigram  is  not  the 
only  Japanese  art  which  shows  the  exactly  reversed 
sequence.  The  tea  ceremonies  offer  another  marked  in- 
stance; for  there,  too,  luxury  and  bad  taste  ran  riot  at 
the* beginning,. followed  by  Sen-^no*Rikyu's  reform  in. the 
tdit^cticin  of.  flknpUdty r  <«id  ending  in  the   fossiiisation  of 
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that  simplicity.  This  psculiarity  of  the  Japanese  eathetio 
development  must  be  left*  to  oth«r$  to  explain j  Mor^ 
af^rc^ate  to  th$  subject  of  the  present'  essays  is  it*  to 
enquire: — whut  is  the  valud  of  the  Jji^panese  epigram >  as 
literature?  Doubtless  a  foreignor  unaided  tnightiwell  distrust 
his  ability  to  answer  this^  q^stion.  But  the  native  cptn^ 
mentatoFs — ^such  men  as  Aeba  Koson,*  one  of*  the  letuiif^. 
littirakurs  of  the.  present  day,  and  Shiki,  and  K5yp  Saaijin-^ 
help  us  over  this  difflculty,  Not  only  have  they  con^Ied 
useful  anthologies,. and  written  books  explaining  the  aetual 
text  of  oonsiderable  numbers  of  famous  epigrams ;  some  of 
their  editions  indicate  the  classic  sources, .  both  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  from  which  Ba^ho  drew,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  appreciate  his  erudition.  One  on  Buson's  epigrams 
gives  the  opinions  of.a.wluJe  circle  of  his  modem  admirers 
on  most  points,  while  others-  suff^yv  us  with  bic^raphies, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  all  helping  not*only^t9  olugidate-an:  enigmat- 
ical style,  but  to  fill. in  the  picture  of. a  vanished •  ag^. 

But  .while  th&  native  c<»nMnentatofs  are  indispensable  helps 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  deubted  whether 
any  European  student  could,  bring  himself  to  adopt.  their> 
estimates.  Modern  Japanese  critics  do  not  intend  that, 
their •  national  literature  shall  yield  the  F^iUn  to  that  of 
any  other  land.  Accordingly,  they  have  set.  themselves ^ 
to  discover  Japanese  Shakespeares, .  Japanese  Scotts, 
Japanese  Victor  Hugos,   etc,    etc.,   etc.*     In  fact,   they 


*  These  lines  had  scovoely  been  penned,  when  a  newspitper  appemedf 
announcing,  among  other  interesting  items,  the  de^th  of  *<the  Japfu 
nese  Rousseau,"  Mr.  Nakae  Tokusuke.  As  this  gentleman  M'as  a  violent 
atheist  and  materialist  (his  latest  work  bore  the  title  "  Neither  God 
nor  Soul"),  the  nature  of  his  intellectual  kinship  to  the  author  o*^ 
''  ie  Vicfiire  Bavoyard  "  seems  somewhat  problematicaL  Bx  tm»  diw  ownfs. 
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are  busy  turning  all  their  geese  into  swans,  with  the 
help  of  the  technicalities  of  European  art  criticism, — ^the 
"subjective,  "the  "objective,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
jargon.  They  inform  us  that  Bashd's  verse  was  a  mirror 
reflecting  the  universe  within  a  frame  of  seventeen 
syllables.  They  discover  a  criticism  of  life — the  whole 
Zen  philosophy  in  fact — in  that  single  stanza  of  his  on 
the  old  pond  and  the  frog  jumping  into  the  water,  which 
has  been  quoted  on  pige  279;  and  in  the  next  specimen  (by 
one  of  the  "Ten  Wits")  they  admire  "that  absolute  transpa- 
rency and  truth  to  nature  which  are  of  the  essence  of 
the  epigram:" — 

(45) 

Stiztishisa  ya 

En  yori  ashi  wo 
Burasageru 
Oh!  how  cool,  dangling    one's  legs  over  the  verandah! 

Similarly  do  they  judge  in  countless  other  cases. 

At  the  same  time,  and  though  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  make  fun  of  the  extravagantly  laudatory  critics, 
and  even  of  the  epigrammatists  themselves,  to  do  so 
would  surely  prove  little  but  that  the  foreign  investigator's 
own  critical  sense  was  deficient,  but  in  another  direction. 
For  is  he  not  called  on  to  treat  his  subject  sympathetical- 
ly, or,  as  Pope  puts  it,  to 

"read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ  ?  " 

And  is  this  not  more  than  ever  necessary  in  the  case  of  any 
Oriental    literary   product,    because    the   conditions  under 
which  it  came  into  existence  differ   toto  ccelo  from    those 
of  our. own  literature? 
The  leg-dangling  epigram  niust  of  course,  be  given  up. 
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and  with  it  scores  and  hundreds  of  "  the  baser  sort,  '* — 
triviah't.ies  traceable  to  the  unhappy  assumption  that 
every  one  is  capable  of  writing  vjrse.  But  when  the 
European  critic  has  made  all  reasonable  deductions,  when 
he  has  eliminated  the  prosings  and  the  quibbles  and  the 
vulgarities  of  those  poetasters  whom  Japanese  tolerance 
admits  to  a  niche  in  the  national  temple  of  fame,  he  is 
yet  left  with  a  remnant  wherein  many  tiny  prettinesses 
sparkle.  If  he  cannot  here  discover  intact  that  mirror 
reflecting  the  universe  of  which  the  Japanese  commen- 
tators speak,  he  docs  find  thousands  of  fragments  of 
shattered  glass,  among  which  some  of  shattered  crystal, 
each  reflecting  at  a  different  angle  some  minute  corner  of 
a  scene,  a  brief  note  of  some  fact  in  nature,  or  maybe 
an  indication  of  some  sentiment  or  fancy.  The  Japanese 
epigram  at  its  best  is  a  loop-hole  opened  for  an  instant 
on  some  little  natural"  fact,  some  incident  of  daily  life. 
It  is  a  momentary  flash,  a  smile  half-formed,  a  sigh  sup- 
pressed almost  before  it  becomes  audible.  Take,  for 
instance,  Basho's  lines  composed  on  one  of  Japan's  most 
famous  battle-fields,  now  a  desolate  moor: — 

(46)      ■"  ■   ...,,  .    '^  ■ 

Natsu'gusa  ya 

Tsuzva-inono-domo  no 
Ytitne  no  ato 

Haply  the  summer  grasses  are 
A  relic  of  the  warriors*  dream. 

That  is,  "  Of  the  warriors' '  dream  of  power  and  glory, 
nought  remains  but  the  high  grasses  waving  o'er  the 
moor  that  is  their  tomb. "  Or  Jthis  other,  already  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  paper,  and  which  is 
typical  of  the  art  at  its  highest  point'  of  perfection : — 
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A  singib  riTcr,  stretching  far 

Across  the  moorland  swathed  in  snow. 

Subh  Shorthand  versfes,  if  so  they  may  be  called^  spring 
frbm  the  same  mental  sbil  as  that  on  which  stand 
hiany  Japanese  artists^  who  have — not  painted,  or 
eVch  sketched,^ — but  hinted  at,  a  flight  of  birds,  a  sea* 
cbasl,  a  piAe-tree,  with  but  two  or  three  strokes  of  the 
brtfsh.  The  result  is  not  great,  perhaps;  but  we  wonder 
at  the  pfbdudtioh,  with  such  scanty  means,  of  any  result 
al  aft ;  ind  \ff^  cahndt  refrain  from  wishing  that  the  man 
who  flctf6rmed  these  fe^ts  in  little  had  tried  his 
sfcftl  6n  a  larger  canvas.  Practically,  the  classical  or 
iSefniHctessickl  poets  of  Japan,  for  over  a  thousand  years 
past,  liaVe  cohfined  themselves  to  pieces  of  31  syllables 
or  Vif  17,  whereas  even  our  sonnet,  which  we  look  on 
'as  k  trifle,  has  140,  and  our  system  of  stanzas  strung 
tOgetfKer  ehables  us  to  continue  indefinitely  till  the  whole 
of  k  'corhiilex  train  of  thought  has  been  brought  before 
•fHe  ftilhd.  Biit  it  may  well  be  that,  even  had  Europe 
^bceh  available  as  a  model,  no  such  sustained  ^tyle 
would  have  had  much  dhsince  of  permanently  establishing 
itself  in  Japan.  When  an  artist — when  whole  generations 
of  artists  have  produced  one  sort  of  thing,  it  must 
always  remain  extremely  doubtful  whether,  after  all,  they 
could  have  produced  another.  The  tendency  to  ultra- 
brevity  is  too  persistent  a  characteristic  of  Japanese 
esthetics  to  be  accidental  in  any  given  case.  Remember 
'that  there  Was  fto  want  of  longer  models.  Such  modds 
"\vere  -at  hattd  in  Chinese  poetry;  there  were  a  few,  as 
wfe'hatre  Sfc^n,  even  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  Japan  itself. 
*B6t  fedihdhbw  these  models  failed  to  attract. 

GfaYitiiig,   therefore,   as  a   sober  judgment  forces  us  to 
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do,  that  Jap^inese  poenis  are  but  slight  cflTprts,— |iQt 
pearls,  .but  only  tiny  beads, — a  critical  estimate  of  Ba^o, 
and  of  the  Japanese  epigrammatists  generaHy,  recluces 
.itself  to  two  points: —  I.  What  is  each  individual, tiny  bead 
worth?  and  II.  Are  there  enough  of  these  beads,  s^jd  are 
they  varied  enough,  to  make  up  a  valuable  spm.tpt^l? 
The  foregoing  essay  will,  .it  is  hoped,  have  g^t  t^e^read^r 
in  the  way  of  forming  his  own  opinion  pn  tK)th  th^e 
issues.  Possibly  he  may  deem  that  the  nearest  ,^g}is^ 
aiKdoguesofthe  molecules  of  description,  fanQy,pr  moiaffty 
left  us  by  the  best  Japanese  epigrammatists  .are  sucji 
Tennysonian  half-stanzas  as 

«  A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealingv  folded  in  the  mist. " 

"  The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away. 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies.'' 

<*But  in  iny  spirit  will  I  dwell, 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hojd  it  true. " 

.The  difference  between  the  two  cases — ^and  doubtless  it 
is  a  vital  difference — lies  in  this,  that  the  Japanese  pro- 
duction is  isolated,  fragmentary,  whereas  the  European 
forms  part  of  a  grand  organic  whole.  On  the  one  side* 
"  In  Memoriam  "  and  whole  "  Palaces  of  Art ;  "  on  the 
other,  a  litter  of  single  bricks,  half-bricks  in  fact  The 
investigator  of  Japanese  literature,  .for  all-  that. ^his  task  is 
so  arduous,  has  not  the  satisfaction-  to, be  rewarded -^  by 
the  unearthing  of  any  sublime  or  (epoch-fnaking, monu- 
ments. He  must  take  sundry  small  finds,  and  , be  thankful. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  botanist  whose  specialty 
should  be  mosses  or  lichens,  and ,  who  ,tl;erefore .  could 
.  not  hope  to  delight  either  himself  or  the  public  with  any 
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grand  discoveries  in  the  way  of  new  flowers  or 
fruits.  Still,  a  careful  monograph  on  a  new  moss 
would  possess  a  certain  interest  and  value.  The 
interest  of  such  an  enquiry  as  that  here  undertaken 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  divisions  of  Japanese 
poetry,  the  epigram  is  the  most  thoroughly  popular, 
national,  therefore  characteristic.  By  the  investigator 
of  the  Japanese  mind  it  can  be  studied  almost  as 
the  subject-matter  of  a  natural  science  can  be  studied, 
and  it  yields  as  its  result  a  picture  of  the  national 
character.  We  see  this  character  at  work  while  it 
is,  so  to  say,  at  play : — we  see  it  ingenious,  witty, 
good-natured,  much  addicted  to  punning  and  to  tom- 
foolery; we  see  it  fanciful  but  not  imaginative,  clever 
but  not  profound ;  we  see  it  joking  on  the  gravest  sub- 
jects; we  see  it  taking  life  easily  and  trifles  seriously ;  we 
see  its  minute  observation  of  detail,  its  endless  patience 
in  accumulating  materials,  together  \vith  its  incapacity  for 
building  with  them ;  we  sec  its  knack  for  hinting  rather 
than  describing, — a  knack  which,  when  it  becomes  self- 
conscious,  degenerates  into  a  trick  and  is  often  carried  past 
the  limit  of  obscurity,  not  to  say  absurdity,  as  when  a 
so-called  drawing  is  so  sketchy  that  the  beholder 
cannot,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  tell  whether 
what  he  is  invited  to  look  at  be  a  rock  or  a  bit  of  pine- 
bark.  We  see  likewise  the  essentially  democratic  spirit 
of  the  nation,  no  less  in  the  pell-mell  choice  or  no  choice 
of  subjects,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  all  classes  joined 
in  the  fun.  We  see  that  comparative  weakness  of  the 
feeling  for  colour  which  characterises  Japanese  art  reap- 
pearing here  as  a  want  of  feeling  for  rhyme  and  rhythm 
and  stanzaic  arrangement,    for   all,    in    fact,  that  goes   to 
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make  up  the  colour  of  verse.  Lastly, — and  some  may 
deem  this  the  most  curious  feature  of  all, — we  find  a 
way  of  looking  at  nature  which  recalls  the  method  of  our 
own  modern  water-colour  artists,  and  which  thus  constitutes 
a  point  of  likeness  and  sympathy  between  ourselves  and  a 
vanished  Japanese  world  of  long  ago.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  absolutely  modern  than  this  vignette  of 
Basha's?— 

(47) 
Tombb  ya 

Tori'tsnki'kaneshi 
Kiisa  no  ue 

A  stem  of  grass,  whereon  in  vain 
A  dragon-fly  essayed  to"  light ! 

Anyone  strolling  along  a  country  lane  at  the  proper 
season  may  verify  for  himself  this  minute  fact  in  natural 
history,  as  some  grass-stalks  are  too  slender  to  afford 
foothold  even  to  a  dragon-fly.  May  not  the  Japanese 
epigram  itself  remind  us  of  these  frail  objects?  It 
appears,  now  as  a  tiny  herb  or  flower  on  our  path,  now 
as  some  brilliant  insect  which  hovers  for  a  moment,  and, 
ere  we  have  well  noticed  it,  flits  away  out  of  sight  and 
memory. 
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In  order  to  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  native  taste, 
the  choice  of  all  the '  epigrams  quoted  in>  the  present  essay 

'  htsr  been  guided  by^  native  standards,  such  being  preferredas 
havevgarined  the  admiration  of  the  Japanese  themselves. 
•The  translafion  aims,  not  only  at  being  literal,  but  at  pre- 
servii^  the  spirit  of  *^ach  6riginal; — poetical  where  -it  is 

i poetical,  pro^ic  (e,g.  No.  6i)  where  it  is*  prosaic.  The 
tHfTer^tpoets  are  placckl;  as'^&r*  asjpossible,  in  chronolc^i- 
cal  order.    The  numerous  ^pbcimens  of  Basho's  work  are 

■  Hkewlse  so  arranged. 
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•       (48) 
Vo  fd  fitru  wa 

Sara  ni  shigure  no 
•  Yadari  kana 

(Sogi,  1421-1502) 

Ah !  yes,  my  passage  tluqugh  ^e  .>vorld 

Is  a  mere  shelter  /rom  a  shower. 

The  poet^s  death  song.  He  compaies  briaf  hnipao  life  .to  a  moinentary 
shelter.  Furu  con$aiD»  a  pun  on  "  passing  .tl^otigh"  /(the  .world)  and 
«*  raining. " 

(49) 

TshI^  ni  e  wo 

Saslntaraba  yaki 
Uchviva  kana 

(Sokan) 
Add  but  a  handle  to  the  moon, 
And  wh^t  a  pretty  fen  Jt.in^es ! 

(50) 
CIta  no  vtisu  no 

Ware  to/uta  sunt 
Kori  kana 

(S5kan,  1465-1554)    • 
Behold  the  water,  for .  Jhe  t^a 
Make  for  itself  a  l\^  ofjce  ! 
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(51) 
Rakkwa  eda  ni 

Kaeru  to  mireba 
Kocho  kana 

(Arakida  Moritake,  1472-1549) 
Fairn  flowV  returning  to  the  branch, — 
Behold  !  it  is  a  butterfly. 

I.e,  For  a  moment  I  fancied  it  to  be  a  fallen  petal  flying  back,  by 
some  miracle,  to  its  native  branch.     But  lo!  it  was  a  butterfly. 

(52) 

Saviidare  ni 

Hi  no  ame  majini 
Hotarti  kana 

(Arakida  Moritake) 
Oh  !  fireflies,  what  a  fiery  rain 
Commingling  with  the  summer  shower ! 

(S3) 
Asagao  ni 

Kyo  wa  miyuran 
Waga  yo  kana 

(Arakida  Moritake) 
Ah  !  yes,  as  a  convolvulus 
To-day  my  lifetime  will  appear. 

The  poet's  death  song.  Life  is  fleeting  as  the  convolvulus,  which 
blooms  in  the  morning  (asa)  only  to  wither  at  eve.  What  the  translation 
renders  by  "  my  lifetime  "  is  literally   "  my  world.  " 

(54) 
Kaze  kezuni 

Yaftagi  ya  kishi  no 
Hitai-gami 

(Arakida  Moritake) 
The  willows  which  the  breezes  comb. 
Are.  they  the  forelock  of  the  bank  ? 
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■  ITie  poef  liken'?  the' catkins  of  the  'mllow  to  a  laidy'^  tressies,  and  the 
\i'ittd  to  a  comb.  The  "bank'*' is  the  bank  of  tht  river  on'whidt  the 
willow-trees  are  g'rowiog.  The  modem  critic  Aclia  K5son  considers 
this  artificial  verse  highly  characteristic  of  its  composer. 

(55) 

CJii-nomi'ko  7ii 

Yo  wo  watashitarti 
Shiwasu  kana 

(Shohaku,  1444-1527) 
Oh  !  the  December  in  which  the  heritage  is  handed  on 
to  a  suckling ! 

This  is  a  lament  on  thfr  death  of  a  man  poor  and  in  difficulties,  who 
has  left  an  infant  heir.  The  end  of  the  year  is  the  season  when  debts 
and  bills  must  be  paid,  and  when  poverty  consequently  presses  hardest. 

(56). 

,  Nakazarcba 

Koroshite  shimae 
HototogisH  : 

Nobunaga. 
The  cuckoo,*— kill  it,  if  it  sing  not. 

(5;) 

Nakazarcba 

Nakashite  mis/id 
Hototogisu 

Hideyoshi. 
The  cuckoo, — I  will  show  it  how  to  sing,  if  it  sing  not. 

(58). 

Nakazarcba 

Naku  made  mato 
•  Hototogisu 

.  leyasu. 
The  cuckoo, — I  will  wait  till  it  sings,  if  it  sing  not. 
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Tli^se  tli«9«  tpigrftms,  which  hav«  p«9$ed  mto  hoasehoUi  woids»  9Ci  not 
8|iecMUy  wtU-written,  ntither  are  they  the  compositioa  of  the  thsee 
eeM9t«d  iwlms  whose  names  they  bear.  They  are  sometimes  aUributed  to 
Shdha,  an  epigrammatist  who  died  ia  the  year  1600,  aod  who  meant  to  paiot, 
each  with  a  single  graphic  touch,  the  characters  of  the  three  heroes  of  his 
day, — ^Nobunaga,  impetuous  and  cruel;  Hideyoshi,  clever;  lejrasu,  patient, 
because  welUknowing  that,  as  we  say,  **AU  oomes  to  him  who  waits." 
The  empire  came  to  him>  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants 
for  over  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

(59) 

Ham  tatsuya 

Ni'hofi  niedctabi 
Kado  110  ifiatm 

When  spring  comes,  the  two  pine-trees  [stand]  by  the 
gate  for  luck. 

(Saitd  Tokugen,  circa  A.D.  1640.) 

Or — for  ni-hon  contains  a  pun  {ZJIfi  ai^d  Q^^) — **  When  spring  comes, 
the  pine-trees  by  the  gate  bring  luck  to  Japan," — an  allusion  to  the 
customary  New  Year  decotations. 

(60) 

Manzai  ya 

Mau  ma  ukm  ma 

Yokti  no  koto 

(Baisei,  1611-1699) 

Even  the  morris-dancers'  steps 

And  songs  spring  from  cupidity. 

The  desire  for  money  rules  all  things,  even  what  superficially  looks 
like  innocent  mirth. 

(61) 

Masa-masa  to 

LnasH  ga  ga^shi 
Tamtt-^yiatsmri 

(KitaiTHira  Kigin,  1624-17 11) 
Sewuig  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
Exactly  as  if  they  ^^^^re  living. 
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Tlicse  words  are  transcribed  almost  literally  from  a  maxim  in  the  '*  Con- 
fucian Analects.  ** 

(62) 

Naku  ni  sae 

Warawaba  ikam 
Hototogisu 

(Mitsu-Jo,  1 572-1647) 
[So  lovely]  even  in  its  cry, — 
What  were  the  cuckoo  if  it  laughed  ? 

Jaiianese,  like  English,  employs  the  same  word  {naiu,  "to  cry")  for 
weeping  and  for  the  sounds  uttered  by  birds  and  some  other  animals.  Cry- 
ing disfigures  the  countenance.  If,  then,  the  cuckoo  enchants  us  even  when 
it  cries,  what  would  not  be  the  beauty  of  its  smile  or  its  laughter?  A 
good  example  this  of  the  conceits  in  which  the  epigrammatists  before 
Basha's  reform  took  such  delight. 

(63) 

Cho  karos/U 

Koro  wa  kiru  fHono 
HiMsu  kana 

(Koshun,  1 650-1 697) 
Light  goes  the  butterfly,  what  time 
A  single  robe  is  all  we  don. 

(64) 

Yo  no  akete 

Hana  fti  hiraku  ya 

Jodo-mon 

(Seibu,  1606-1678) 

The  daylight  dawns,  and,  like  a  flower. 

Open  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  poet's  death  song.  Jbd^y  Uterallyj  « the  Pure  Land, ''  is  one  of  the 
Buddhist  heavens,  fabled  to  exist  in  the  West. 
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(65) 

Tsuki  liana  no  -/•.•; 

San-hi-me  wo  itna 
Shiru  yo  kana 

(Rippo,  1600-1669) 
The  moon,  the  flow'is,  ah !  ndw's  the  time 
To  learn  the  third  name  of  the  set. 

The  poet* s  death  song.  He  alludes  to  the  esthetic  triad  tsuki  kana 
yuki^  "  the  moon,  the  blossoms,  and  the  snow, "  whicli.  are  esteemed  the 
loveliest  things  in  nature.  }'///•/,  "snow,"  however,  is  homonymoiis  with 
yttki,  "going,"  here  taken  in  tlie  sense  of  "dying": — it  is  not  the  snow, 
but  death,  which  now  comes  to  complete  his  exi^eriences. 

(66) 
Oranda  no 

Moji  ga  yokotau  .   .  , 

Ama  tsii  kari 

(Nishiyama  Soin,  1605-1682) 
The  wild-geese  in  the  firmament,^ — 
These  are  Dutch  letters  sideways  stretching. 

The  flight  of  the  wild-geese  at'hvvart '  the  sky  suggests  to  the  epigram- 
matist tb4t ;  outlandish  method  pf  communication  practised  by  Europeans, 
who  wrile  across  the  page  iiLstead  of  up  and  down  it,  as  the^  (Thinese  and 
Japanese  consider  natural.  lu  those  days  any  scrap  of  European^  wTiting 
would  be  the  greatest  rarity  at  the  J^ip^nese  capital,  and  iKe  mention  of 
it  in  verse  a  daring  novelty. 

Yo  no  naka  ya 

ChdcJw  tonuxre 
Kaku  vio  are 

(Nishiyama  Soin) 

Impossible  to  Iranslate,  owing  to'lhc  punning  Insertion  of "  twA    M'ords 

which  have  no  direct  relation    to  the  '^itnse  of  the  rest  of  \kik  \'^rst.     The 

-gi,st  is:      "The  world  is   just    what    it    is.     It .  is   au    uncertain   quantity 

Don't  take  it- -that  is,  don't  take  life — too  seriously."     Written* across* .this 
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principal  assertion,  as  it  were,  are  the  words  Chocho  tofnare^  "Butterfly, 
alight ! "  Besides  adding  the  ornament  of  a  pun,  this  graceful  image 
helps  to  reinforce  the  assertion  of  the  flimky,  flighty  character  of  human  life. 

(68) 

Sliira-tsuyu  ya 

Mu-fumbetsu  7iaru 
Oki'dokoro, 

(Nishiyama  Soin) 
Lacking  in  all  discernment  as 
To  where  they  light  are  the  white  dews. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  compositions  of  the  leader  of  the 
Danrin  school.  His  admiration  of  nature  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
sportive  blame : — instead  of  seeking  out  beautiful  places,  the  dew  shows  so 
little  discretion  as  to  fall  everywhere  alike. 

(69) 

Natsii-yase  to 

Kotaete  shinobu 
Namida  kana 

(Nishiyama  Soin  ?) 

Alas  !  the  tears  which  she  restrains, 

Saying  the  heat  has  made  her  thin. 

Hiding  grief  under  a  pretence  of  illness.  This  epigram  has  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

(70) 

Kaya-bara-ni 

Oshi  ya  sute-oku 
Tsuyu  no  tama 

(Sute-Jo,  1635-1698) 
Pity  the  dewy  pearl  be  thrown 
Away  upon  the  grassy  mdor ! 

The  jwetess  Sute-Jo.  was  bqn?^  at  *Kay?Jb!iara  (the  name  means 
"  grassy  moor ")  in  Tamba,  where  the  Daimyo  of  the  province  visited 
her  and  composed  this  compIimentar>'  epigram,  which  includes  puns 
ron  her  name  and  the  name  of  her  birthplace.'  Over  thirty  of  SUte-Jo's 
friends — ^all  nuns — used  to  follow  her  about  in  her  wanderings. 
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(70 
Ytiki  no  asa 

Ni  no  ji  fd  7io  ji  no 
Geta  no  aio 

(Sute-Jo) 
A  snowy  morning, — everywhere 
The  figure  "  2  "  left  by  the  dogs. 

This  epigram — a  perfect  specimen  in  its  way — was  composed  by  the 
poetess  at  the  early  age  of  six.  Every  resident  in  Japan  has  seen  snow  or 
mud  or  sand  thus  marked  with  the  Chinese  numeral  zl  "  two, "  by  the  two 
underpieces.of  wood  that  support  the  clogs  which  are  the  commonest  foot- 
gear among  the  townsfolk  of  this  country. 

(72) 

Kado-inatsu  ya 

Meido  fio  tabi  no 
IcfU-ri'Suka 

(Raizan,  1654-1716) 

Literally,  "  ITie  pine- trees  by  the  gate  [which  are  set  up  as  New  Year 
decorations]  are  mile-stones  on  the  journey  to  the  nether  world. " — Some 
one  added  the  following  second  hemistich: 

Mtd^aku  fno  art 

MecUtaktt  mo  ftashi 
i.e.  <<they  are  both  lucky  and  unlucky," — a  lucky  omen  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  New  Vear  rejoicings,  an  unlucky  one  because  of  their 
marking  a  stage  on  the  way  to  death.  The  lines  are  popularly  thus 
quoted  as  a  thirty-one  syllable  verse,  and  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
priest  Ikkyu  Osho. 

(73) 

Ike  miruimt 

Koro  to  ya  mvo  no 
Atama'domo 

The  season  when  the  pond  grows  warm, 

To  judge  from  all  the  fishes'  heads. 

A  panting  summer's  day,  with  the  fishes'  heads  at  the  svrfaoe  of  the 
water,  gasping  for  breath. 
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(74). 
Toshi  kuretm 

Kasa  kite  waraji 
HaH-nagara 

(Basho,  1 644- 1 694) 
The  year  has  closed  while  still  I  wear 
My  sandals  and  my  pilgrim's  hat. 

Written  on  one  of  his  many  pilgrimages. 

(75) 

Yama-ji  kite 

Nani  yori  yukmshi 
Sufnire-gusa 


Coming  this  mountain  way^  no  herb 
Is  lovelier  than  the  violet 


(Basho) 


Hie  Ji|M]iese  violet,  which  possesses  no  fragnmce,  is  <<  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows. "  Basho  evinces  his  love  of  lowly  oatuial  objects  by 
singling  it  out  for  mention.  According  to  one  commentator,  however,  the 
lines  are  metaphorical : — Bash5  having,  to  his  joy,  met  a  Buddhist  ancho- 
rite in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  compares  him  to  the  violet  which  shuns 
the  sunlight. 

(76) 

Yoku  mireba 

Na:mna  hana  sahi 
Kakine  kana 

(Basho) 
On  looking  carefully,  behold 
The  caseweed  flowering  near  the  fence  I 
Another  example  of  his  appreciation  of  humble  Batumi  cbipcts. 
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{77) 
Isa  saraba  ;* 

Yuki-mi  ni  korobu 
Tokoro  made 

Well  then,  we'll  off  to  see  the  snow, 
Far  as  we  can  without  a  tumble. 

(;8) 

HeH  kuu  to 

Kikeba  osoroski 
Kiji  no  koe 


(Basho) 


(Basho) 

When  told  that  it  will  snakes  devour, 
How  frightful  is  the  pheasant's  voice ! 

This  epigram  has  become  proverbial  for  beauty  marred  by  misconduct. 

(79) 
Oki-yo  oki-yo 

Waga  tomo  ni  sen 
Nunc  kockd 


(Basho) 


Awake  !  awake  !     I'll  make  of  thee 
My  comrade,  sleeping  butterfly. 

(80) 

Yagate  shinu 

Keshiki  wa  miezti 
Semi  710  koe 


(Bash5) 


Nothing  in  the  cicada's  voice 
Gives  token  of  a  speedy  death. 

This  was  Basho's  parting  word  to  one  who  visited  him  in  his  hut  by 
I^ke  Biwa.  The  implied  meaning  seems  to  be  that  human  life  is  short 
and  uncertain,  despite  present  joy  in  scenes  of  beauty. 
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(80 
Tako'tsiibo  ya 

Hakanaki  yume  wo 
Natsu  no  tsuki 

(Bash5) 

As  literally  as  a  play  upon  words  will  permit  {naisuj  **  summer, ''  from 
which  ftasuj  "  to  do,"  is  mentally  supplied),  this  may  be  rendered,  "  Octopus 
pot,  aye !  and  a  brief  dream  while  the  summer  moon  [is  shining]. "  The 
octopus  pot  is  an  earthenware  vessel  with  a  laij^  opening,  which  is  sunk 
in  the  sea.  The  octopus,  deeming  it  a  quiet  retreat,  crawk  inside  it,  and 
is  thus  easily  drawn  up  and  caught.  The  creature's  dream  of  happiness  is 
short.  How  dreamy,  too,  is  its  whole  scarcely  conscious  existence !  Equal- 
ly brief  were  the  dream  of  one  who  should  fall  asleep  on  a  moonlit 
night  in  summer,  when  the  nights  are  at  their  s]K)rtest.  There  is  an  im- 
plied comparison  with  the  evanescence  of  human  life: — ^man  himself  is 
like  a  moonbeam,  like  a  fleeting  dream,  like  a  creature  only  half- 
conscious. 

(82) 

07/ios/iirdte 

Yagate  kanashiki 
U'biine  kana 

(Bashd) 
Oh !  cormorant  fishing-boat  so  gay, 
And  then  again  so  melancholy  ! 

The  cormoranta  start  off  gaily ;  but  thetr  mirth  is  changed  to  melancholy 
when  the  fish  they  have  caught  are  forced  from  them  by  the  fishermen 
who  hold  them  in  leash.  This  was  composed  in  1 688,  on  passing  through 
Gifii,  which  is  still  the  locality  where  tbkscorious  method  of  fishing  with 
the  aid  of  tame  cormorants  may  best*  be  witnessed.  See  « Things  Japa- 
nese," S.V.  **  Cormorant  Fishing." 

(83) 
Uki  ware  wo 

Sabiskigarase  yo 
Kanko'dori 


Cuckoo !  for  melancholy  me 
Oh !  make  still  deeper  loneliness. 


(Basho) 
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Composed  on  a  rainy  day  in  early   summer,  while  Bash5  was  staying 
at  Saga  near  Kydto,  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  favourite  disciples.    What 
-  he  means  to  express  is  his  love  of  a  geniU  melancholy,  and  of  leisure  for 
communing  with  natiirie  not  intruded  on  by  even  his  best-loved  friends. 

(84) 

,  Ara-umi  ya 

Sado  ni  yokotan 
Aina-no^gaiva 

A  rough  sea,  and  the  Milky  Way 
Stretching  across  to  Sado's  isle. 

Composed  on  the  coast  op|X)site  Sado  one  starry  night,  when  the 
waves  were  running  high  and  the  loneliness  of  his  pilgrimage  oppressed 
his  spirit. 

(85) 

Hiya-hiya  to 

Kabc  wo  fumaete 
HirU'tu  kana 


(Basho) 


Oh  !  those  siestas, -with  my  feet 
Pressed  fearsomely  against  the  wall ! 


(Bash9) 


This  verse  and  the  next  tllustrate  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  Bash5^s 
mode  of  life.  So  fragile  is  the  mud  wall  of  his  hut  that  he  fears  to  break 
through  it  when  pressing  against  it  with  his  feet. 

(86) 
Ik'ka  tnina 

TsUe  ni  shiraga  710 
Haka-wairi 

(Basho) 
The  household  at  the  graves  assembled,    • 
White-haired,  and  leaning  on  their  staves. 
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Tu  visil  the  gravcj'  ofancesturb  at  stated  intervals  is  an  act  of  piety  pre- 
scribed by  imineraorial  custom.  We  here  see  a  whole  family  of  aged 
)3ersons  assembled  to  do  honour  to  those  whom  they  themselves  will  sot>ii 
follow  to  the  other  world.  'ITie  picture  is  more  solemn  than  any  other 
that  Basho  has  left   us. 

(87)  • 

KufHo  oriiori  ^      _   :,        '     '; 

Hito  ivo  yasuffieni 
Tsuki-mi  katia 

(Basho) 
Oh !  the  moon-gazing  wherti  some  clouds 
Frorn  time  to  time  repose  the  eye  I 
Even  beauty  is  best  appreciated  when  occasionally  veiled. 

(88)         ■- 

Meigetsu  hi 

Hana  ka  to  mietc 
Wata-batake 

(Basho) 

In  the  bright  moonh'ght  what  appeared 
Like  flowers  is  a  cotton  field. 

What  he  took  for  a  grove  of  lovely  cherry-blossom  is  but  a  common 
cotton  plantation  after  all.  Unpoetical  as  the  fact  is,  he  slates  it  because 
it  is  a  fact.  *     •  . .  ■ 

(89) 

Yasu-yasu  to 

Idete  izdyoti 
Tsuki  no  ktitfio 

(Basho) 
Oh !  clouds  about  the  moon,  froffi'  wKencc  *  *  -' 
She  falters  forth  sadebbnnairH--    ^    .:  .:.  :--^?. .  / 
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(90) 
Nagaki  hi  zvo 

Sa£ziiri'taranu 
Hibari  kana 

Oh !  skylark  for  whose  carolling 
The  livelong  day  suffioeth  not ! 

(9.) 

Hototogisu 

Koe  yokotau  ya 
Mizu  fto  uc 

Athwart  the  surface  of  the  stream 
There  lieth  stretched  the  cuckoo  s  voice. 

'ITic   first   redaction  of  this   epigram    was   Hito-koe    tw^E   (Jt)    ni 
yokotau  ya — Hototogisu.    The  translation  is  founded  on  both. 

(92) 

Hi  no  michi  ya 

Aoi  kiitamuku 
Satsuki-ame 


(Basho) 


(Basho) 


A  rainy  day  in  June,  and  yet 

The  sunflowV  bends  to  the  sun's  course. 

(93) 

Tsuku  kane  9W 

Hiiiku  yd  fuiri 
Semi  110  koe 

Like  to  the  booming  of  a  bell 
When  struck,  is  the  cieadie'^  voice. 


(Basho) 
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(94) 
AHsu-abura 

Nakute  mm  yo  ya 
Mado  no  tsuki 

(Basho) 

As,  lacking  oil,  I  He  abed 

At  night,  the  moon  my  window  lights. 

(95) 
KokoHO'tabi 

Okite  nw  tsiiki  tw 
Napiatsu  kana 


(Bashd) 


Despite  that  I  have»nine  ti.mcs  risen, 
Tis  but  the  fourth  hour  by  tlie  moon. 


In  Japaaoe,  the  <<  seventh "  hour,  their  seven  o'clock  (old  style)  cor- 
respoDdiag  approximately  to  our  4  A.  M.  (see  <<  'lliings  Japanese, "  s.  v. 
«  Time  ").  The  poet  has  risen  repeatedly  to  gaze  at  tlie  beauteous  moon, 
but  still  the  dawn  comes  not. 

(96) 

Afugi-ineski  ni 

Yatsururii  koi  ka 
Neko  fto  tswpia 

(Basho) 

Is  it  hard  fare,  or  is  it  love 

That  makes  the  cat's  goodwife  so  lean  ? 

The  term  mugi-meshiy  here  translated  <*  iiard  fare, "  in  order  the  better 
to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  verse,  is  literally  "rice  mixed  with 
barley. "  This  dish  is  considered  poor  eating  as  compared  with  rice  pure 
and  simple,  and  is  therefore  often,  resofied  to  by  the  lower  classes  for 
economy's  ba)ce. 
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(97) 
Mondji  ni  wa 
,     ,     Taga  oskie-keru 
Sake  fio  kaH 

(Kikaku,  1661-1707) 
Who  was  it  taught  the  maple-leaves. 
To  heat  the  liquor  in  the  bottle  ? 

'ITie  allusion  is  to  an  old  Chinese  story — acted  in  another  form  on  the 
Japanese  stage->-in  which  a  fire  is'ms^e  of  maple-leaves  or  twigs,  to  heat 
the  sake  for  a  carousal.  It  is  related  of  this  poet  that  at  poetry  meetings 
he  was  often  drowsy  from  drink,  but  would  wake  suddenly  and  compose 
better  verses  than  any  of  his  competitors. 

(98)' 
Ume  ga  ka  ya 

TofUiri  wa  Ogyu   ''"' 
Soematt    •'  .    -  « 

(Kikaku) 

This  more  resembles  an  epigram,  in  the  colloquial  sense  of  that  term, 
than  any  other  of  the  Japanese  "  epigrams'*  quoted  in  the  present  collection. 
Kikaku,  though  afterwards  famous  as  one  of  the  «  Ten  Wits, "  was  a  mere 
lad  when  he  composed  it.  He  happened  to  live  next  door  to  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Confucianist  Ogyu  Sorai  (Soemon),  the  Dr.  Johnson  of  his 
age  and  country.  Most  dwellers  in  a  land  where  the  proprieties,  and  above 
all  erudition,  were  so  highly  honoured,  would  have  trembled  in  his  pres- 
ence. Kikaku  merely  indited  the  above  impertinent  verse,  which  says 
that  "  The  perfume  of  the  plum-blossom  (i.e.  estheticism,  as  represented  by 
himself)  has  for  its  neighbour  one  Ogyu  Soemon."  'ITie  poetical  diction 
of  the  first  line,  and  the  flat  prose  of  the  rest  form  a. witty,  but  untransla- 
table, contrast. 

(99) 

Yari'kurete 

Mata  ya  scwiushiro 
Toshi  no  hire 

(Kikaku)      - 
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For  all  my  contriving,  here  I  am  again  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  [nothing  but]  my  strip  of  matting. 

This   poet's   wild   Bohemian    life  often    caused    him    to    be    out-at- 
elbows. 

(«oo). 
Kiraretam  ♦,,  / 

Yumc  wa  makoto  ka  . 
Nofni  fio  ato 

'  (Kikaku) 

Is  my  dream  true  ?    Am  I  cut  down  ? 
Or  was  I  bitten  by  a  flea  ? 

(.01)  . . 

Niknmarete 

Nagarorii  hita 
Fnyu  no  hai 


'  (Kikaku) 


A  man  who  is  disliked,  and  wlio 
Lives  to  old  age, — ^a  winter  fly. 

Disagreeable  folks  live  longest. 

(102) 

Yu'Suzumi 

Yoku  zo  otokp  ni 
Uniare-kerii 

Taking  the  cool  at  eve,  I  do 
Rejoice  that  I  was  born  a  man. 


(Kikaku) 


Because  men  are — and  more  especially  were  in  Old  Japan — allowed 
much  greater  freedom  in  the  matter  of  nigltg^  garments  than  is  permitted 
to  the  other  sex. 
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-  (103) 

Gwanjitsu  ya 

HareU  suzume  no 
Moiuhgatari 

(Ransetsu,  1654- 1707) 
Aye  !  New  Year's  day,  with  a  clear  sky, 
And  conversation  among  the  sparrows ! 

Basho  declared  that,  as  an  epigram  for  New  Year's  day,  this  could 
not  be  improved  upon,  and  modem  critics  endorse  his  judgment.  Re- 
member that  the  Japanese  New  Year,  till  the  reform  of  the  calendar  in 
1873,  generally  fell  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  spring  is  really 
in  view.  We  in  England  place  the  birds'  wedding  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  14th  February. 

(104) 

Ume  icM-rin 

Ichi-rin  hodo  no 
Atatakasa 

(Ransetsu) 
[Slowly]  it  mildens,  as  the  plum 
[Ventureth  forth,]  blossom  by  blossom* 

The  plum-blossom  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  flowers  of  sfmng,  coming 
out,  in  fact,  while  the  snow  is  still   on   the  ground. — For  hodo^  some  read 

(105) 

Hana  ni  kaze 

Karokn^  Mte  fuke 
Sake  no  awa 

(Ransetsu) 
Come,  breeze,  and  lightly  blow  upon 
The  flowers, — bubbles  in  the  wine ! 

Apparently  the  poet's  request  to  the  zephyr  Ls  that  it  shall  at  the 
same  time  getitly  move  the  blossoms  so  as  to  spread  their  frngtance,  and 
waft  to  the  other  side  of  the  cup  the  Iwibbles  of  the  wine  which  he  is 
drinking. 
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(106) 
Hyaku'giku  soroe-keru  ni: 

On  a  chrysanthemum  show   (literally,   on    a   hundred 
chrysanthemums  assembled). 

Ki'giku  shira-giku 

Sana  hoka  no  na  wa 
Naku  mogana 

(Ransetsu) 
Yellow  chrysanthemums,  white  chrysanthemums  ; — 
Would  there  were  no  more  names  than  these ! 

This  veTse,  though  irregular  in  metref  is  oonsklered  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  epigrammatic  style.  Japanese  gardeners,  like  our  own,  bestow  some 
faaciAil  name  on  every  artificial  variety  of  flower  produced  by  their  art. 
The  poet,  inpatient  of  these,  wishes  that  there  should  be  no  other 
names — ^perhaps  no  other  flowers — than  the  natural  white  and  yellow. 

(107) 
Kikti  sakeri 

Old  kite  asobe 
EnogU'Zara 

(Ransetsu) 
The  asters  bloom.    Conje  butterflies, 
And  dally  o'er  the  colour  dish ! 

The  exigencies  of  metre  must  be  our  excuse  for  writing  "  asters  "  in- 
stead of  "  chrysanthemums.  "  These  flowers  are  here  likened  to  a  painter's 
palette. 

(108) 

Junrei  ni 

Uchi-inajiri'piku 
Ki'gan  kana 

(Ransetsu) 
Behold  the  wild-geese  wending  homeward, 
Mingled  with  the  pilgrim  bands ! 
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A  picture  of  two  simultaneous  processions, — the  homeward-bound 
pilgrims  on  solid  earth,  and  the  wild-geese  in  the  sky  above  them.  The 
flights  of  wild-geese — northward  in  spring,  southward  in  autumn — ^are  among 
the  most  characteristic  sights  of  the  Japanese  landscape. 

(109) 

Omoshiro 

Fuji  ni  sujikau 
Hanu-no  kana 

(Ransetsu) 
Oh  !  flowery  moor,  stretching  athwart 
Mount  Fuji's  slope  so  pleasantly ! 

The  luxuriance  of  the  wild-flowers  on  Fuji's  lower  slope — especially  on 
the  western  and  southern  sides — in  the  month  of  August,  is  astonishing. 

(no) 

Shiri'bito  ni 

Awaji  awaj'i  to 
Hana-ini  kana 

(Kyorai,  1651-1704) 
No  friends,  oh !  let  me  meet  no  friends 
When  I  am  gazing  at  the  flowers  ! 

(Ill) 

Nani'goto  zo 

Nana  mini  hito  no 
Naga-gatana 

(Kyorai) 

A  sabre !  what  has  such  to  do 

On  one  who  comes  to  view  the  flowers  ? 

Because  esthetics  and  war  agree  ill  together. 
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(112) 

Kokoro  naki 

Daikwanjo  ya 
Hototogisu 

(Kyorai) 
The  heartless  Government  Office, — ay !  and  the  cuckoo. 

A  humorous  juxtaposition  of  incongruities. 

("3) 
Isogaski  ya 

Oki  no  shigure  no 
Ma-lio  kata-ho 

(Kyorai) 
What  haste  !  a  shower  in  the  offing, 
And  sails  set  straight,  and  sails  set  slant. 

A  vignette  (»f  a  fleet  of  junks  caught  in  a  sudden  squalL  The  sailors 
are  shown  running  hither  and  thither,  and  trimming  the  sails,  now  to  set 
their  craft  running  before  the  wind,  and  anon  to  put  her  on  the  port  or 
starboard  tack. 

(114) 

Tsuki-nti  sen 

Fushinti  no  shiro  no 
Siiie-gumwa 

(Kyorai) 
I  will  contemplate  from  Fushimi*s 
Abandoned  castle-grounds  the  moon. 

Fushimi  near  Kyoto  was  the  site  of  Hideyoshi*s  great  castle  palace  of 
Momoyama,  the  most  splendid  ediBce  ever  reared  on  Japanese  soil.  It  was 
given  over  to  the  flames  soon  afler  its  builder's  death. 

(ns) 
Vu'gure  ya 

Hage-narabitam 
Kunio  no  mine 


Tis  evening,  and  in  serried  file 
Stand  the  bare  pinnacles  of  cloud. 


(Kyorai) 
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(ii6) 

Uki  tomo  ni 

KamaMe  neko  fio 
Sora  ftagafne 

(Kyorai) 

Bit  by  a  sorry  mate,  the  cat 

Intently  gazes  at  the  sky. 

Crossed  in  love,  the  tom-cat  gazes  sentimentally  at  the  firmament. 

(ii;) 

IkU'tari  ka 

Shigtire  kake-nuku 
Seta  no  hashi 

(Joso,  1663-1704) 

How  many  may  be  hurrying  through 

The  drizzle  on  the  Bridge  of  Seta  ? 

'Die  immensely  long  Bridge  of  Seta,  near  Lake  Biwa,  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  the  poets  and  artists  of  Japan.  Here  its  length  is  suggested 
by  the  mention  of  a  countless  multitude. 

(118) 

No  mo  yaina  mo 

Yuki  ni  torar£te 
Nani  mo  nashi 


(Joso) 


Nothing  remaineth  ;  for  the  snow 
Hath  blotted  out  both  moor  and  hill. 

("9) 
Kitsutsuki  no 

Kar€-ki  sagasu  ya 
Hafta  no  7taka 


(Joso) 


What !  mid  the  flowefs  the  woodpecker 
Is  seeking  out  a  withered  tree. 

Highly  unesthctic   of  the   bird,  to  neglect   the  blossoms  and  prefer  a 
withered   trunk. 
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(120) 
Nuke-gara  id 

Narabite  s/unuru 
Aki  no  Sinn 

Qoso) 

In  autumn  a  cicada  dead 

Beside  the  shell  that  it  cast  off. 

Aiitumii>  a  dcada*s  cast-oflT  shell,  even  the  cicada  itself  dead, — a  set  of 
dreftiy  images  typical  of  the  nothingness  of  human  fate. 

(121) 

Mina-soko  no 

Iwa  ni  ocfd'tsuku 
Ko  no  ha  kana 

(Joso) 
Behold  the  leaf  that  sinks  and  clings 
Below  the  water  to  a  rock  ! 

The  observation  of  a  tiny  fact  in  nature.  So  is  the  next ;  for  any 
careful  eye  will  have  noted  the  amusingly  knowing  look  on  the  face  of 
a  duck  when  raising  itsiiead  after  a  dive. 

(122)       • 
Mina-soko  wo 

MUe  kUa  kao  no 
Ko-gamo  kana 

(Joso) 
The  teal,  with  face  fresh  from  the  sight 
Of  what  below  the  water  lies. 

(123) 

Kyu  no  ten 

Hinu  nia  nio  sarnushi 
Haru  no  kaze 

(Kyoroku,  died  1715) 
Literally,  "  Cold,  too,  is  the  interval  before  the  moxa 
dots  dry, — spring  breeze." 
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This  verse  is  here  quoted  1)ecause  it  refers  to  a  curious  custom,  for 
which  see  *<  Things  Japanese, "  s.v.  "  Moxa, "  adding  to  the  account  there 
given  the  following  particulars  f — The  usual  plan  is  for  the  patients  to 
disrobe  to  the  waist,  before  the  chief  practitioner— often  a  Buddhist  priest, 
as  the  scene,  too,  is  often  a  Buddhist  temple — marks  in  sepia  on  their 
persons  the  spots  that  are  to  be  treated.  They  then  remove  to  another 
apartment,  round  which  they  squat  in  a  line,  while  the  priest's  disciple 
or  acolyte  goes  from  one  to  another  applying  the  cautery  to  each  in 
turn,  one  dot  at  a  time,  so  that  if  a  patient  has  several  spots  to  be  burnt, 
there  is  at  least  an  interval  between  the  steps  of  his  torture.  It  is  of 
course  a  chilly  process  from  beginning  to  end,  as  the  patient  has  to  sit 
half-naked. 

(124) 

Kata-eda  ni 

Myaku  ya  kayoite 
Uvte  710  hana 

(Shika,  1665-173 1) 
Plum-blossoms !  is  it  that  the  sap 
Still  courses  through  that  single  branch  ? 

The  subject  of  this  epigram  was  doubtless'  a  plum-tree,  all  whose 
branches  save  one  were  dead. 

(125) 

Shira-kuino  ya 

Kakine  wo  watam 
Yuri  no  hana 

(Shiko) 
Oh !  the  white  clouds  !  nay,  rather  blossoms, — 
Lilies  that  bend  across  the  fence. 

The  poet  likens  his  neighbour's  lilies   to  white  clouds. 

(126) 
Uki  koi  ni 

Taete  ya  neko  no 
Nnsuntt'gni 

(Shiko) 
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Weary  perhaps  of  dolorous  love, 
The  cat  has  stol'ii  a  bit  to  eat. 

(127) 

Neko  no  koi 

Shote  kara  naite 
Aware  nari 

(Yaha,  1663- 1740) 
A  cat's  amours  : — from  the  beginning 
He  caterwauls ;  he's  to  be  pitied. 

(128) 

Chdtnatsti  ga 

Oya  no  na  de  knru 
Gyokei  kana 


(Yaha) 


Lo !    Johnny,  in  his  father's  name, 
Come  to  present  congratulations ! 


Namely,  on  New  Year's  Day.  Aeba  Koson  singles  out  this  verse  for  praise. 
It  pictures  to  us  the  self-importance  of  the  little  fellow,  dressed  in 
his  best  and  charged  with  so  ceremonious  a  mission. 

(129) 

Haki'Soji 

Slute  kara  tsubaki 
Chiri  ni  keri 

(Yaha) 

After  IVe  swept  and  tidied  up, 

Adown  fall  some  camellias. 

He  has  been  getting  his  villa  ready  for  a  poetry  meeting;  but  when 
all  seemed  finished,  some  camellias  suddenly  tumble  from  thel  stalks  on  to 
the  garden  path,  and  make  the  place  look  untidy.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
camellia  is  referred  to  by  several  poets; — ,  for  instance  in  No,  169. 
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(130) 
Ugimu  ya 

Kado  iva  taina-tama 
Tqfu-uri 

(Yaha) 
The  nightingale  and,  at  the  gate, 
The  unexpected  bean-curd  vendor. 

The  advent  of  the  petty  tradesman  just  as  the  nightingale  is  ^nging 
makes  a  humorous  contrast. 

(131) 

Yuku  kumo  wo 

Nete  ite  mini  ya 
Natsu'zasJuki 

(Yaha) 
A  summer  room  where,  lying  down, 
I  see  the  clouds  as  they  go  past. 

The  poet,  taking  his  siesta  on  a  July  afternoon,  watches  the  clouds 
float  lazily  across  the  sky. 

(132) 

Yoke  fd  keri 

Saredoino  hana  wa 
Chiri'Suinashi 

(Hokushi,  died  17 18.) 
I  am  burnt  out.     Nevertheless^ 
The  flow'rs  have  duly  bloom'd  and  faded. 

The  fn^  line  of  the  English  rendering  is  absolutely  literal,  including 
the  prosaic  work  «<  nevertheless.  "  The  ^rords  comsponding  to  the  second 
line  say  literally  no  more  than  that  "  The  flowers^have  fallen  unooncemed- 
ly ; "  but  the  sense  is  as  here  given.  The  story  goes  that  Hokushi's  house 
having  been  burnt  down  one  day,  his  friends  flocked  to  proent  their 
eondolences.  Bnt  he,  like  a  true  Bohemian,  only  laughed,  and  sent^them 
away  with  this  epigram.  Its  gist  is  that  so  trifling  a  matter,  vhieii  did 
not  interfere  with  the  conne  of  mitnre,  was  not  worth  a  fleeood  thought 
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(133) 
Meigetsu  ya 

Yo  akuru  kiwa  mo 
Nakari-keri 

(Etsujin,  dates  uncertain.) 
A  brilliant  moon !  there  was  no  marge 
Betwixt  it  and  the  dawn  of  day. 

On  such  nights,  the  brightness  of  moonlight  passes  into  the  brightness 
of  sunlight  without  our  being  able  to  tell  where  night  ends  and  day 
begins. 

(134) 

Ame  no  tsuki 

Doko  to  mo  nashi  ni 
Usu-akari 

(Etsujin) 

A  rainy  moon,  and  everywhere 

Alike  a  faint  irradiation. 

The  poet's  theme  is  that  universal  pale  light,  coming  none  can  tell 
whence,  which  suffuses  the  sky  on  a  night  which  ought  to  be  moonlit, 
but  is  rainy. 

(135) 

Yama-dera  ni 

Kome  tsukfi  oto  no 
Tsiiki-yo  kana 

(Etsujin) 

Oh !  moonh'ght,  with  the  sound  of  rice 

A-pounding  in  the  mountain  temple ! 

Moonlight  nights  are  often  availed  of  by  thrifty  householders  for 
poiinding  rice. 

Eri-maki  ni 

Kubi  hiki-iretc 
Fuyn  no  Uuki 

(Sugiyama  Sampu,  1648-1733) 
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Moonlight  in  winter,  and  I  draw 
My  neck  within  my  comforter. 

The  substitution  of  this  homely  detail  for  the  conventional  raptures 
on  the  n^oon  produces  a  humorous  effect. 

(•37) 
Ko  ya  mat  an 

Ainari  liibari  no 
Taka-agari 

(Sugiyama  Sampu) 
Oh !  how  its  young  ones  must  be  waiting, — 
For  all  too  high  ascends  the  lark ! 

(•38) 
Slngure-keri 

HasMri-iri-keri 
Hare  ni  keri 

(Izembo,  died  1710.) 
A  shower  came,  and  so  I  came 
Running  indoors ;  then  blue  sky  came. 

Bom  rich,  this  poet  despised  wealth,  and  spent  his  time  strolling 
about  in  tattered  peasant*s  garb,  reciting  verses.  His  diction  was  eccentric 
too,  specially  affecting  the  repetition  of  some  single  word. 

(139) 

Oniotasa  no       . 

Yuki  haraedoino 
Haraedomo 

(Izembo) 
Oh !  what  a  heavy  weight  of  snow, 
Sweep  as  you  may,  sweep  as  you  may ! 

These  words  are  not  to  l)e  taken  literally.  The  poet  sent  them  to 
his  daughter  as  an  epigram  on  worldly  vanities. 
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(140) 
Kami-sort  ya 

Ichi-ya  ni  sabite 
Satsnki-ame 

(Hancho,  dates  uncertain.) 
My  razor,  in  a  single  night, 
Is  rusted  by  the  rains  of  June. 

(141) 

Yo  no  naka  wa 

Sckirei  hj  o  fio 
Hima  mo  nashi 

(Hancho) 

The  movement  of  the  world  of  men 

Is  ceaseless  as  the  wagtaiFs  tail. 

The  bad  assonance  of  "  wagtail's  tail "  docs  not  disfigure  the  original 
Japanese. 

(142) 

Iza  sakura 

Omoi'tatsu  hi  wa 
Kumoru  to  mo 

(Ryoto,  1 660-1 7 1 7) 
Off  to  the  cherry-flow Vs !  the  day 
Was  fix'd ; — ^and  what,  though  it  be  cloudy  ? 

(143) 

Waga  nari  mo 

Aware  ?ti  miyuni 
Kare-no  kana 

(Chigetsu-ni,  1634-1706) 
Alas !  the  withered  moor,  whereon 
My  figure,  too,  looks  pitiful. 

This  poetess  had  become  a  nun  after  her  husband*s  death : — hence  the 
comparison  between  the  desolate  autumn  moor  and  her  own  poor  garb. 
Both  she  and  her  son  Osshu  were  pupils  of  Basho.  They  belonged  to  the 
Lake  Biwa  school  properly  so-called,  I:)eing  bom  at  Otsu  on  Its  shores. 
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(144) 
Mtigi'ivdra  no 

le  shite  yaran 
Ania-gaerii 

(Chigetsu-ni) 
I'll  take  some  barley  straw  and  make 
A  house  for  you,  little  green  frog ! 

<*  Green  frog  "  is  in  Japanese  literally^  "  nun  frog,"  so  that  the  bond 
between  the  poetess  and  her  frotigi  was  one  of  name  as  well  as  of 
kindliness. 

CH5) 
Kore  de  koso 

Inochi  osldkerc  - 

Sakura-bana 

(Chigetsu-ni) 
The  cherry-flowVs !  for  them  alone 
Is  it  that  life  is  dear  to  me. 

(146) 

Uvd  yama  n& 

Tori  naki'tatsurti 
Fuktki  hana 

(ChlgBtSU:4li) 

Oh  !  snowstorm,  at  whose  blast  the  birds 
Begin  to  cry  o'er  sea  and  hill ! 

(«47) 
Nen  itte 

Fuyu  kara  tsuboniu 
Tsubaki  ka^ia 

(Kyokusui,  died  1 720.) 
How  carefully  begin  to  bud 
In  winter  the  cameliia-trees ! 

The  buds  of  the  camellia  are  singularly  long  in  Conmng. 
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(148) 
Yudachi  ya 

Ode  sama-satna  no 
Kaburi'inono 

(Otsuyu,  died  1739.) 
A  show V,  and  skill  of  e.wQry  sort 
In  things  to  put  upon  the  head. 

A  vignette  of  people  caught  in  the  rain : — one  bethinks  him  |)erhaps 
of  his  fan,  another  shelters  his  head  with  his  long  pendent  sleeve,  etc., 
etc.  This  verse,  famiKar  to  all  Japanese,  eKOellently  iUastnites  the  light 
but  graphic  touch  proper  to  the  epigram. 

(H9) 
Hate  iva  mina 

dgi  no  hone  ya 
Aki  no  kaze 

(Otsuyu) 
All  come  at  last  to  be  a  fan's 
Old  sticks  when  blows  the  autumn  breeze. 

We  all  grow  old,  as  a  fan  does,  which  is  in  constant  request  during 
the  summer  heat,  but  gets  torn  and  is  reduced  to  little  but  its  sticks  by 
the  time  the  autumn  breeze  begins  to  blow.  The  Japanese  talk,  not  of  the 
**  sticks, "  but  of  the  **  bones  "  of  a  fan,  which  makes  the  comparison  of  a 
lean  old  man  to  a  dilapidated  fan  still  more  natural. 

(150) 

Nani  tori  no 

Kono  ato  naku  zo 
Hototogisu 

•  (Otsuyu) 
He  was  the  cuckoo.     Say  what  other 
Bird  may  sing  now  he  is  gone. 

Such  is  the  sense,  though,  literally  translated,  the  words  are  only, 
"  What  bird   will  sing   indeed  after  this  ?— cuckoo ! "  This  was  an  elegy 
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on  the  poet  RyotOi  head  of  the  Ise  school.  It  was  considered  so 
beautiful  that  the  headship  of  the  school  was  forthwith  bestowed  upon 
its  composer. 

(151) 

Mikazuki  ni 

Fuka  no  atama  wo 
Kakuslfi'keri 

(Shido,  dates  uncertain.) 
There,  by  the  crescent  moon,  the  shark 
Has  hid  his  head  [beneath  the  wave]. 
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(152) 

Haka-bara  ya 

Aki  no  Iwtani  no 
Futatsu  initsu 

(Edo-za  School) 

A  cemetery 

And  autuain  fireflies  two  or  three. 

This  ift'as  a  true  <<  epigram, "  being  an  inscription  on  the  picture  of  a 
skeleton.  Fireflies  chiefly  haunt  dark  and  lonely  places : — hence  their  men- 
tion in  the  present  context. 

(153) 

Asa-shimo  ya 

Tsue  de  c-gakishi 
Fuji  no  yama 

(Edo-za  School) 
The  morning  hoar-frost,  and  Mount  Fuji 
Drawn  on  it  with  my  walking-stick. 

(154) 
Hana  ga  iu 

Shibai  mite  kuru 
Hito  nikushi 

(Josen,  died  171 5.) 
The  blossoms  say,  "  We  hate  the  folks 
Who  come  here  from  the  theatre.  " 
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A  contrast  between  nature  and  the  Philistinism  of  artificial  amusements. 
Remember  that  in  Old  Japan  so  strong  a  taint  of  vulgarity  attached  to 
the  drama  that  no  Sanutrai  ever  entered  a  playhouse, — at  any  rate  openly. 

(155) 

Mshi  yume  no 

Samete  mo  iro  no 
Kakitstibata 

(Shushiki,  1 683- 1 728) 
The  dream  I  dreamt  has  faded,  but 
The  iris  keeps  its  colours  yet. 
That  is,  though  I  die,  the  world  remains. — ^The  poetess's  death  song. 

(156) 

Aru  hodo  no 

Date  shi'tsukusfUte 
KamUko  kana 

(Sono-Jo,  1665-1726) 
Who  carried  foppery  to  extremes 
Alas !  now  wears  a  paper  coat. 

The  miserable  end  of  empty-headedness  and  extravagance. 

(157) 

Ota  ko  ni 

Kami  naburarum 
Atsusa  kana 

(Sono-Jo) 

Such  heat  that,  when  the  child  I  bear 

Upon  my  back  plays  with  my  hair, 

A  picture  of  intense  summer  heat,  which  the  slightest  touch  of  another 
makes  unendurable. 

(1S8) 

Nui-mono  ya 

Ki  mo  sede  yogosu 
Satmki-ante 

(Anonymous) 
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Embroideries  not  e'en  y^t  worn'  ... 

Are  tarnished  by  the  rains  of  June. 

(159) 

MonO'SUgo  ya 

Ara  mnoshiro  no 
Kaeri'bana 

(Onitsura,  1661-1738) 
Uncanny  and  yet  pleasing  are 
These  flow'rs  that  blossom  out  of  time. 

This  poet  has  a  great  reputatiorii  some  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
he  unites  the  excellencies  of  all  the  schools.  Basho  and  he  knew  and 
respected  each  other,  and  Onitsura  arrived  independently  at  very  much  the 
same  conclusions  as  Basho  did.  As  early  as  1685,  he  wrote:  « Apart  from 
truth,  no  poetry.  All  the  rules  hitherto  obeyed  lack  reality.  Truth  must 
ever  be  the  aim,   though    if  one  were  to  follow  truth  slavishly,  something 

alien  to  truth  would   result Though   the  words  may  be  shallow,  the 

sense    must    be    deep Consider    not    whether    a   style   he    antique    or 

modem : — ^the  modem  will  become  old ;  the  old  is  ever  new.*' — Onitsura 
was  evidently  a  vigorous  thinker  and  a  sane  critic.  Pity  that  fate  had  not 
given  him  a  wider  field  to  work  in.  That  he  really  penetrated  below  the 
surface  of  things  to  the  lacrinus  rerum^  is  shown  by  such  epigrams  as 
Nos.  162-164,  while  No.  i6o  displays  his  delicate  sense  of  humour. 

(160) 

Natsn  wa  mata 

Fuyu  ga  mas  hi  j  a  to 
Iware-keri 

(Onitsura) 
And  in  the  summer,  folks  opined 
That  winter  was  to  be  preferred. 

(161) 

Nyoppori  to 

Aki  no  sora  fiaru 
Fuji  no  yama 

(Onitsura) 
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Without  a  word  of  warning,  there, 
In  th'  autumn  sky,  Mount  Fuji  stands. 

(162) 

Gaikotsu  no 

Ue  wa  yosotc 
Hana-mi  kana 

(Onitsura) 

Oh !  flower-gazers,  who  have  decked 
The  surface  of  their  skeletons  ! 

This   was   composed  on  seeing  some  magnificently  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  gazing  at  the  blossoms. 

(163) 

Mata  hitotsu 

Hana  ni  tsure-yuku 
Inochi  kana 

(Onitsura) 
Together  with  one  blossom  more. 
Oh !  life,  thou  goest  on  thy  way. 

This  was  composed  on  seeing  sonie  falling  blossoms. 

(164) 

Saku  kara  ni 

Mini  kara  ni  liana  no 
Chiru  kara  ni 

(Onitsura) 
They  blossom  forth,  and  so  I  gaze, 
And  so  these  flowers  fade,  and  so 

Comjwsed  on  seeing  some  luxuriantly  blossoming  flowers.    The  world 
is  ft  round  of  perpetual  change,  and  all  phenomena  are  evanescent. 

(165) 

Oi  no  aki 

Ake  mutsu  ivo  kiku 
Omoshirosa 

(Rita,  died  1755.) 
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The  old  man's  autumn,  who  with  joy- 
Hears  the  six  strokes  that  tell  the  dawn. 

Old  people  who,  sleeping  little,  weary  for  the  daylight,  rejoice  when 
the  stroke  of  six  on  the  temple  bell  announces  that  morning  has  at  length 
come  after  the  long  autumn  night,  lliere  is  an  implied  comparison  of  old 
age  to  the  autumn  season. 

(166) 

Ha7ta  fio  yiimc 

Kikiiaki  cko  ni 
Koc  mo  nashi 

(Reikan,  dates  uncertain.) 
It  has  no  voice, — the  butterfly, 
Whose  dream  of  flow'rs  I  fain  would  learn. 

Suggested  by-a  butterfly  asleep  upon  a  blossom.  But  the  **  butterfly's 
dream  of  flowers  "  was  already  mentioned  in  ancient  times  by  the  mysti- 
cal Chinese  philo^pher  Chwang  Tzu. 

(167) 

Scndo  no 

Kenkiva  wa  sunde 
Kawazu  kana 

(Yuya,  dates  uncertain.) 
And^wfconlhe  boatmen  have  made  up 
Their  quarrd,-^ !  then  'tis  the  frogs. 
Noise  succeeding  to  noise. 

(168) 

Tamariic  mo 

Tstidasa  lua  ugokic 
Koc/id  kana 

(Ryubai,  dates  uncertain.) 
Oh  \  little  butterfly,  with  wings 
Still  moving  even  when  it  lights ! 
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(169) 

Chiru  tnade  nio 

Chiranu  keshiki  wo 
Tsiibaki  kana 

(Shosei,  dates  uncertain.) 
Oh!  the  camellia,  which  neer 
Appears  like  dropping  till  it  drups. 

An  instance  of  minute  observation: — the  lilossom  of  the  camellia, 
without  withering,  is  apt  to  startle  one  by  suddenly  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  Japanese  sometimes,  therefore,  compare  it  to  a  decapitated 
head. 

(170) 
Hyaku-nari  ya 

Tsuni  hitO'Suji  no 
Kokoro  yori 

(Chiyo,  1703-1775) 

This    is   a   poetical  rendering  of   the  Buddhist  text  m  ^  iH  ^  j|^  Iti^ 
"  myriad  devices  simply  one  heart, "  which  means   that  one  intention  wil- 
manifest  itself  in  innumerable   forms,   one    misconception   will  lead  to  inl 
numerable  errors,  etc.,  etc.   A  text  of  kindred  unport,  which  the  poetess  perhaps 
had  in  mind,  is  ftifi»  —  ^H-^  to  be  freely  paraphrased  as  "  Religion  is 
one,  forms  are  many."    This  difficult  epigram  is  here  given  on  account  of  its 
celebrity,  and  also  because  it  is  typical  of  a  class.     In  the  impossibility  of 
translating  it  literally,  the  following  must  suffice  as  «n' approximation : — 
A  hundred  tendrils,  yea !  and  all 
From  the  same  vine  that  is  their  heart. 
Another   reading   for   hyaku-tiari  is   sen-nariy   the   name   of  a  species  of 
climbing  gourd   or    calabash,  which    is    commonly   grown   on  a  trellis  to 
sup[X)rt  the  quantities  of  pendent  fruit. 

(171) 

Hmi'gao  ya 

Dochira  no  tsuyu  mo 
Ala  ni  aivazu 

(Yokoi  Yayu,  r702-i783) 
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Alas !  the  noon  convolvulus, 
That  neither  dew  may  aught  avail ! 

The  asa-gao  (lit.  « morning  face, "  called  in  America  the  "  morning 
glory,"  in  England  "  convolvulus")  is  washed  by  the  morning  dew ;  similarly 
the  ytt-gao  (lit.  "  evening  face ")  by  the  dews  of  eve.  But  what  of  the 
kiru-gao  (•*  midday  face  ")  ?    What  can  ii  rely  on  for  its  refreshment  ? 

Yama-dera  no 

Yo-ake  ya  kane  ni 
Cluni  karasu 

(Yokoi  Yayu) 
A  temple  on  a  hill,  whose  bell 
At  break  of  day  startles  the  rooks. 

Bakc-motto  no 

Shotai  viitari 
Kare-obana 

(Yokoi  Yayu) 
IVe  seen  the  bogie's  veritable 
Shape : — it's  merely  withered  grass. 

I  had  taken  it  for  a  goblin,  and  lo!  it  was  nothing  but  a  clump  of 
that  eulalia  grass  which  grows  man-high  on  the  Japanese  hill-sides,  with 
fronds  that  look  like  beckoning  hands. — This  epigram,  originally  aimpe  at 
a  teacher  whose  great  reputation  did  not  maintain  itself  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance, has  l)ecome  proverbial  for  disei^chantment. 

(174) 

Mijika-yo  ya 

Ware  ni  wa  nagaki 
Yume  minemc 

(Yokoi  Yayu) 
Is  life  then  short  ?  This  dream  of  mine 
Seems  long  enough  that  now  lias  faded. 
The  poet's  death  song. 
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075)  .        . 

Ugiiisu  ya 

Kanai  sorote 
Mcshi'jibun 

(Buson,  1716-1783) 
The  nightingale  and — dinner-time, 
With  the  whole  family  assembled. 

A  humorous  contrast  of  the  esthetic  and  the  commonplace. 

(176)     . 

Kwaikyu 

(Memories  of  the  Past.) 

Osoki  hi  no 

Tswnorite  toki 
Mukashi  ka7ta 


(Buson) 


Oh !  distant  past,  made  up  of  slow 
But  ever  accumulating  days ! 

(177) 
Soko-soko  ni 

Kyo  mi'sugoshinu  ^ 
Tanishi-uri 


(Buson) 


The  snail-man,  hurrying  along, 
Saw  not  the  city  which  he  traversed. 

Others  come  to  gaze  at  the  metropolis.  The  poor  vendor  of  edible 
snails  hurries  along  without  seeing  its  wonders,  and  then  trudges  home 
again, — a  picture  of  the  hard  life  of  the  poor. 

(178) 

Ika-nobori 

Kim  no  sara  no 
Ari-dokaro 

(Buson) 
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The  kite  flies  in  the  self-same  spot 

Of  sky  where  yesterday  it  flew. 

Though  these  lines  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  kite  is  being 
flown  to-day  where  it  was  flown  yesterday,  they  have  obtained  great  praise 
on  the  score  of  combined  ingenuity  and  simplicity. 

(179) 

Haru'Same  ya 

Mano-gatari-yuhi 
Mno  to  kasa 

(Buson) 
A  show'r  in  spring,  where  an  umbrella 
And  rain-coat  walk  along  conversing. 

A  humorous  sketch  this  of  two  pedestrians,  of  whom  the  spectator, 
viewing  them  probably  from  behind,  sees  nothing  but  their  outer  pro- 
tections against  the  weather. 

(180) 

Ihumi'bi  ya 

Tsui  ni  wa  nicru 
Nabe  no  mono 

(Buson) 
Ash-smothered  coals  and,  at  long  last, 
The  gruel  simmering  in  the  pot. 

We  here  sec  pourtrayed  some  recluse  sitting  up  on.  a  winter's  night 
over  a  brazier,  at  which  with  difliculty  he  cooks  his  simple  meaL  The 
critics  admire  the  prominence  given  to  the  word  uzum-bi,  *<  ash'smothered 
coals," 

(181) 

Uguisu  no 

Koe  tdki  hi  mo 
Kiire  ni  kcri 

(Buson) 
Done  is  the  long  spring  day,  wherein 
The  nightingale  did  sing  afar. 
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(182) 

Machi-bito  no 

Ashi'Oto  toki 
Ochi'ba  kana 

(Buson) 
How  distant  on  the  fallen  leaves 
His  footstep  sounds  for  whom  I  wait ! 

(183) 

Mizii-tori  ya 

Kare-ki  no  naka  ni 
Kago  ni'clw 

(Buson) 

Some  water-fowl,  and  in  the  midst 

Of  withered  trees  two  palanquins. 

Fourteen  pages  of  discussion  are  devoted  in  the  commentary  to  this 
thmnb-nail  sketch  of  a  desolate  scene : — Was  there  any  one  in  the  palan- 
quins? Were  they  runaway  lovers?  Were  the  l)earers  there,  or  had 
thfy  run  away  ?    Is  the  scene  laid  on  the  border  of  a  marsh  ?  &c.,  &c. 

(184) 

FugU'jirti  no 

Ware  ikite  iru 
Ne-zame  kana 

(Buson) 

Poison-fish  soup  last  night,  yet  lo ! 
I  wake  to  find  myself  alive. 

The  fttgu  is  a  delicious,  yet  often  highly  poisonous,  fish  of  the  genus 
TetrodoHy  whence  a  proverbial  saying  to  which  this  epigram  makes  allu- 
sion :  Fugu  wa  kuifashi,  inochi  wa  oshishif  *•  I  ^Tint  to  eat  poison-fish,  yet 
I  gru<lge  my  life." 

(185) 

Hana  ni  yote 

Kaerusa  nikushi 
Shira-byd%hi 

(Buson) 
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The  flow'rs  have  made  me  drunk : — I  loathe 
The  singing-girls  on  my  way  home. 

The  idea  b  closely  similar  to  that  of  No.  154 : — natural  heauty  dis- 
gusts one  with  meretricious  charms  (and  in  thils  case  the  word  «mere- 
triciousi"  may  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense). 

(186) 

Hana  ni  kite 

Hana  ni  ineinuru 

Itatna  kana 

(Buson) 
Coming  to  see  the  flow'rs,  I  sleep 

Beneath  the  flowers,  being  free. 

The  commentators  praise  the  delicate  esthete  feeling  here  displayed 
by  the  poet,  who,  instead  of  vulgarly  profiting  by  every  moment  of  time 
to  gaze  at  the  blossoms,  contrariwise  rested  and  wasted  some  of  it,  as  he 
had  the  leisure;  for  thus  may  beauty  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
soul. 

(187) 

Ara  musukashi  no  kana-zukai  ya  na !  Jigi  ni  gai 
arazumba,  aa  mofna  yo! 

Ume  sakinu 

Dore  ga  rnutne  yara 
Ume  J  a  yara 

(Buson) 

**  Oh !  what  a  hard  thing  is  orthography !  If  there  be  no  injury  to  the 
sense,  let  us  spell  as  we  like !" — ^After  these  introductory  words  in  prose, 
the  poem  goes  on  to  say  literally:  «*The  plum-tree  is  in  blossom.  Which 
[blossoms]  are  mtitnc,  and  which  u»t£  ? "  (Different  ways  of  spelling  the 
Japanese  word  signifying  "plum-blossom.'')  We  are  reminded  of  the 
saying,  <<The  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.*'  Japanese 
spelling,  after  centuries  of  neglect,  was  beginning  to  be  discussed  and 
correctness  insisted  on  in  Buson's  time,  whicfi,  curiously  enough,  synchronised 
with  the   period   when   Dr.  Johnson  fixed   our  own  English  orthography. 
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(188) 
Satnidare  ya 

Am  yo  hisoka  ni 
Matsu  no  tsuki 

(Ryota,  1719-1787) 
In  the  June  rains,  as  if  by  stealth, 
One  night  the  moon  shines  through  the  pines. 

Ryota,  the  third  head  of  the  Setsunoon  School  and  author  of  no  less 
than  sixty  works,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  eighteenth  century 
revivalists.  The  epigram  here  quoted  has  the  honour  of  being  the  only 
one  that  ever  attracted  Chinese  notice,  and  was  paraphrased  into  that 
language.    The  paraphrase  is  as  follows: — 

A1C9SSC      it»aiBK      »R»II9I^       «il»ISJiit 

i.e.  literally,  "  *Tis  midsummer,  and  my  grass  hut  is  dreary ;  every  evening  I  fall 
asleep  to  the  sound  of  rain.  Suddenly  the  moon  hangs  [in  the  sky];  and 
the  shadow  of  the  pine-tree  falls  on  my  garden." 

(189) 

Meigetsu  ya 

Urn  are-  kawaraba 
Mine  no  matsu 

(Ry5ta) 
Oh!  moon,  if  born  again,  Td  be 
A  pine-tree  on  a  mountain  peak. 

In  order  to  be  the  first  to  behold  the  moon  rise.  Remember  that,  to 
the  Japanese,  the  moon  is  the  loveliest  of  all  natural  objects,  solitary  and 
incomparable.  No  sunset,  no  rainbow,  no  stars  of  heaven  share  her  praise 
here,  as  they  do  in  Western  lands. 

(190) 

RokU'givatsu  ya 

Itaru  iokoro  mina 
Yn  no  nagare 

(Ranko, I 728-1 799) 
'Tis  July,  and  on  every  side 
Nothing  but  rivers  of  hot  water. 
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This  was  composed  at  the  sulphur  baths  of  Kusatsu,  the  strongest 
and  among  the  hottest  in  the  world.  .  See  Murray's  "Japan  Handbook '* 
for  a  description  of  the  curious  method  of  bathing  under  a  quasi-military 
discipline  which  is  there  pursued. 

('90 
AMa-aka  to         •      ' 

Shinto  kori'keri  ^ 

Soba  n^o  ktiki 


(Ranko) 


To  ice  all  crimson  red  has  frozen 
The  rime  upon  the  buckwheat  stems. 


This  is  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  epigrams  testifying  to  observa- 
tion of  minute  facts  in  nature : — the  thin  crimson  stems  of  the  buckwheat 
may  be  seen  cased  in  ice  on  some  day  or  other  almost  every  winter,  at 
least  in  the  uplands. 

.   (^92)  .  _ 

Kare-ashi  ?{o ,       ,      , 

Hi  ni  hi  ni  orcte 

Nagare-keri 


(Ranko) 


The  withered  reeds,  that  day  by  day 
Break  off,  are  floated  down  the  stream. 


(193) 
Mutsu  Dono  no 

Suztimi'dai  7iari 
Chi'Matsushima 

(Gyotai,  1731-1791) 
On  Matsushima*s  thousand  isles 
The  Lord  of  Mutsu  takes  the  cool. 

Mutsu  is  the  name   of  the   province   oflf  whose   coast   lies-  the   little 
pine-clad  archipelago  of  Matsushima,  famous  for  its  beauty.   -  - 
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('94) 
Atna  tsutau 

Hoshi  no  hikari  ya 
Naku  chidori 

(Gyotai) 
Where  shine  tlie  stars  that  wend  along 
The  heav'ns,  there  doth  the  sea-gull  cry. 

This  is  to  be  interpreted  allegorically.  The  poet — a  mere  wandering 
.Sa/z/tfTsA— had  been  summoned  to  the  Court  of  Ky5to.  Accordingly  he  likens 
himself  to  a  sea-gull, — a  common,  worthless  bird, — and  hb  new  avrround- 
ings  to  the  glorious  starry  vault. 

(195) 

Ugtiisu  wo 

Modosu'fia  mm  rii 
Kakine  shite 

(Shird,  1736-1812) 
Around  the  plum-flow'rs  make  a  fence, 
To  stay  the  nightingale's  return. 

A  nightingale  had  actually  come  and  perched  upon  a  plum-tree  in 
the  poet's  garden.  He  would  fain  resort  to  violence  to  prevent  its  flying 
home. 

(196) 

Inazuma  ya 

Etsu/in  to  Jii-ji 
Kaku  ina  naki 

(Etsujin,  1760-1836.) 

A  flash  of  lightning,  and  no  time 
To  write  the  one  word  "  Etsujin.  " 

The  point  of  this  epigram  lies  in  the  extreme  simpltctty  of  the 
characters  with  which  the  name  "  Etsujin "  is  written,  namely  p  J^ 
which  any  one  could  dash  off  in  am  instant  of  time. — This  poet  is  to  be 
dbtingntshed  from-  his  namesake  (one  of  the  "Ten  Wits,''  see  pf).  296 
and  337),  whose  ftame  is  written  jK  X- 
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(297) 
Ware  to  kite 

Asobe  ya  oya  no 
Ned  stumtne 

(Issa,  1763-1827) 
You  little  sparrows  left  without 
A  mother,  come  and  play  with  me. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Issa  at  the  age  of  five,  when 
he  had  just  lost  his  own  mother. 

(198) 

Nan  no  sofw 

Hyaku'inan-goku  mo 
Sasa  no  tsuyu 

(Issa) 
What  then  ?  what  are  his  million  bales  ? 
Mere  dewdrops  on  the  bamboo  grass. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  verse  was  composed  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  oddity  and  independence  of  ^irit  which  characterised, 
not  this  poet  only,  but  many  of  his  brother  epigrammatists.  The  Lord 
of  Kaga,  richest  of  all  the  Daimyds,  whose  revenue  was  assessed  at  a 
million  bales  of  rice,,  summoned  Issa  to  his  presence  one  day;  but  the 
latter  refused  to  go.  Thereupon,  the  Daimyo  despatched  his  henchman 
with  a  gold-lacquered  box  containing  I  lis  Highnesses  album,  to  request  the 
favour  of  Issa's  autograph.  This,  likewiie,  Issa  at  first  refused ;  but  being 
at  length  over-persiiaded,  he  took  his  own  cheap  broken  ink-slab,  moistened 
the  Indian  ink  stick  with  his  saliva,  and  penned  a  line  of  poetry  as 
required.  « If  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  tear  it  up,"  said  he,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  for  his  rudeness.  The  DaimyS,  by  no  means  displeased, 
sent  htm  ten  gold  coins  in  acknowledgment;  but  Issa  could  only  with 
'  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  keep  three  shillings,  the  amount  of  his  rent. 
Later  on,  the  Daimy6  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  sandal-wood  ink-box  ; 
but  Issa  was  so  much  wearied  by  the  visitors  who  flocked  to  gaze  at  it 
that  he  handed  it  over  gratis  to  a  curio-dealer,  who  took  it  to  Yedo  and 
sold  it  for  several  hundred  dollans.  Issa,  himself  absolutely  indifferent  to 
money,  composed  the  above  epigram   as   a  vent    to   his  feelings   on    the 
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occasion.  While  his  philosophy  was  strictly  practical,  his  compassion  for 
all  living  creatures  was  so  profound  that  he  demurred  even  to  killing  a 
flea.  His  style,  though  it  could  rise  into  the  classical  on  an  occasion, 
was  for   the  most  part  colloquial,  as  in   No.  200. 

(199) 

Ydse-kawazu 

MakerU'fui,  Issa 
Kore  7ii  art 


(Issa) 


Emaciated  frog !  be  not 
Worsted  in  fight : — Issa  is  here. 

(200) 

Yare/  nakti-fia 

Sore  Itodo  biiji  de 
Kaeru  kari 


(Issa) 


Hallo !  you  shouldn't  cry,  you  storks, 
Returning  home  so  safe  and  sound ! 

(201) 

Kaenisa  no 

Yu'hi'Sakura  ya 
Miaie  ni  tsue 

(So-a,  dates  uncertain.) 

A  typical  example  of  the  class  of  Japanese  epigrams  most  difficult  to 
translate.  The  words  are  literally, «  "  Home-going's  evefiing  sun  cherry- 
trees,  and  staff  to  chest."  The  picture  is  that  of  some  aged  man,  who,  having 
spent  the  day  among  the  cherry-blos^ms,  is  now  returning  home,  but, 
rapt  by  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  glow  upon  the  flowers,  remains  gating  at 
it,  his  body  bent  and  leaning  on  his  staff".  Something  like  the  following 
may  serve  as  an  approximate  rendering : — 

Cherry-flow'rs  sunset-lit : — I  turn 
And  gaze,  my  breast  upon  my  staff*. 
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(202) 
Sei  daseba 

Korti  via  mo  nashi 
MizH'guruma 

(Keirin,  dates  uncertain.) 
If  but  the  wheel  be  diligent, 
The  water  has  no  time  to  freeze. 

This  verse  has  become  proverbial  for  industry. 
(^03) 
Uguisu  ya 

Nana  naki  ki  ni  wa 
Ormtii  hazti 

(Gomel,  dates  uncertain.) 
Of  course  the  nightingale  stays  not 
Upon  a  tree  bereft  of  flowers. 

I'he  elderly  poet  composed  this  epigram  on  calling  to  see  his  mistress 
and  finding  her  abroad.  A  pretty  young  woman  could  not  be  expected, 
he  suggests,  to  care  for  a  withered  gallant  like  himself. 

(204) 

Koi'shinaba 

Waga  tsuka  dc  nake 

Hototogisu 
Cuckoo !  if  I  should  die  of  love, 
Oh !  [come  and]  sing  upon  my  tomb ! 

Composed  by  a  courtesan  in  the  Yoshiwara  at  Yedo,  who,  having 
been  slandered  to  her  lover,  was  abandoned  by  him  and  reduced  to  des- 
pair. 

(20s) 
Knchi  akeba 

Go-so  no  miyum 
Kawasu  kana 

(Anon.) 
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Behold  the  frog,  who,  when  he  opes 

His  mouth,  displays  his  whole  inside ! 

Proverbial  in  the  sense  of  <<Do  not  blurt  out  all  your  secret 
thoughts." — ^The  term  go-zoj  here  rendered  the  **  whole  Inside/*  is  literally 
the  "five  viscera." 

The  literature  of  the  Japanese  epigram  is  voluminous  and  constantly 
growing.  The  following  wor)cs  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  foregoing  essay: — 

itft^'jt  "  RempM  Shoshir  by  M.  Sasa,  one  thin  vol.,  1S87,  deals 
with  the  history  of  Haikai  and  Renga, 

ftiVJtIV  ''  Haikai  SJUden^  by  S.  Okooogi  and  M.  Nunokawa,  I  vol., 
1SS4,  gives  short  biograpbiei  of  all  the  principal  epigrammatists,  with 
specimens  of  their  work,  following  chronological  order  according  to  schools. 

ft^if  iV  "  Haiku  Hydshakur  by  Kato  Heki-godo,  one  small  vol.,  1889, 
with  a  sequel  entitled  Ml  Hl^  4  If  IP  *'  ^^^^'^  Haiku  Hydshakuy^  reproduces  the 
epigrams  of  the  |t||J|  *<  Saru-mino  ShuT  anthology,  and  accompanies  each 
■with  a  short  commentary. 

'ftfitlk  "  Haikai-ron^''  by  Aeba  K5son,  an  article  of  46  pages  published 
in  a  magazine  entitled  ^^fBpQ^^  "  Waseda  Bwtgaku.^  This  distinguish- 
ed man  of  letters  here  gives  perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  the  subject 
in  a  concise  form. 

flt5lttf  A8R  "  Haika  Kijin  Dani^  by  Gengen-ichi,  3  vols.,  1816,  with 
sequel  entitled  Ji[ft5|tff  AIR  "  ^0^^  Haika  Kijin  Dan;'  3  vols.,  1832, 
illustrated.    Biographies  of  epigrammatists. 

'jlr'^^SttiSB  '*  Kokon  Haika  Itsuwa;^  by  Shigure-an,  one  thin  vol., 
1 901.    Anecdotes  of  epigrammatists.    Many  similar  collections  exist. 

ttlQAn  "  Haiku  Nyumon;*  by  Takahama  Kyoshi,  a  light  of  the 
Shinipa  or  contemporary  school,  i  VoL,  1898.  This  little  guide  to  the 
composition  of  epigrams  is  interesting  for  its  general  remarks  on  style. 

^ttS9(  *<  Haikai  Dokugakti^  issued  by  the  Hakubun-kwan  publish- 
ing firm.  This  guide  to  the  analysis  and  composition  of  epigrams  enters 
into  grammatical  and  other  details,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended,  llie 
European  student  desirous  of  embarking  on  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
epigrammatic  style  should  find  a  careful  comparison  of  the  originals 
quoted  in  the  present  essay  with  their  translations  far  more  useful.  The 
favourite  ellipses  and  other  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  style  will  be 
more  easily  mastered  in  this  way  than  by  the  presentation  of  any  set  of 
rules- 
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Affiles  "  Haikai  JCoseny"  an  anthology  by  Miyak6  Sh5zan  (died 
1801),  in  the  edition  entitled  WfMM'^M,  "  Hyosftaku  Haikai  Kosen^' 
published  by  Kimura  Kaku  in  1900,  which  adds  a  short  commentary  on 
each  epigram.  Only  the  first  half  of  the  original  work  has  yet  appeared 
in  this  form.  Still  this  volume,  published  at  C5  sen,  is  likely  to  be  more 
useful  to  the  foreign  student  than  any  other,  except  the  ^^|pHI 
(*  Haiku  Hyoshaku, "  which  it  closely  resembles  in  form. 

Hf^^H^HH  "  Buson  Kiishfi  Kogi,''  only  £  vols,  yet  published  in 
lxx)k  form,  1900.  The  rest  is  appearing  gradually  in  a  magazine  entitled 
« Hoiotogisu.^^  Buson's  epigrams  are  here  discussed  seriatim  by  a  select 
circle  of  admirers,  whose  criticisms  are  given  exactly  as  delivered  in  Collo- 
quial.   The  obscurity  of  many  epigrams  is  here  well  exhibited. 

^H%ft,  *' Haikai  Bunko^''  24  large  vols.,  1887-1901,  issued  by  the 
Hakubun-kwan  publishing  firm.  This  encyclopaedic  compilation  includes 
matter  new  and  old, — general  treatises,  biographies,  the  complete  works 
of  many  epigrammatists,  anthologies  arranged  according  to  subjects, 
anecdotical  matter,  prose  works  by  the  epigrammatists,  their  essays,  notes 
of  travel,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  present  writer  does  not  profess  to  have 
done  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  this  gigantic  compilation,  but  he 
has  at  least  profited  by  Uchida  Fuchi-an's  biography  and  critique  of 
Basho,  entitled  £  )R  HKtl  #  ff  "  Basha-an  Tdsei  Den^  and  ffij|a.f(| 
"  Basho  Kotien^  by  Aeba  Koson's  biography  of  Yokoi  Yayn  cntitrcd  fgfff^ 
■(^If H ^  jj  **  Yokoi  Yayn  O  tto  Den,^  by  the  biograi>hical  sketch  appended 
to  the  coUoction  of  Issa's  epigrams  entitled  -^^^%  "  fssa  Zenshti,^^  and 
by  Ono  Seichiku's  historical  sketch  of  the  subject  entitled  ^^  J^^ 
"  Haikai  HyakuihiP 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  well-known  general  literary 
histories.  Haga's  Hl^fljti'Ml  "  A'okiibun-gaku  Shi  Jikko^'  or  « Ten 
I^ctu-"5S  on  the  History  of  our  National  Literature,"  has  been  found 
sugges^'ve.    It  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  Colloquial. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  present  writer,  the  only  European  authors  who 
ha**e  treated,  however  briefly,  of  the  subject  hitherto  are : — 

I.  W.  G,  Aston,  who,  in  his  "  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written 
language,"  2nd  edit.,  p.  203  (1877),  inserted  3  specimens  of  epigrams  with 
literal  translations,  and  later,  in  his  «*  History  of  Japanese  Literature,"  pp. 
289-297  (1899),  gave  a  summary  of  the  subject  (but  without  touching  on 
origines\  together  with  literal  translations  of  19  specimens. 

n.  B.  //.  Chamberlainy  "  Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese,"  2nd. 
edit,,  pp.  453-4  (1889),  4  specimens — text  and  literal  translation. 
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III.  Lafcadio  Hearn^  **  In  Ghostly  Japan/'  pp.  156-164  (1899),  text 
of  8  epigrams,  with  literal  translation  and  explanation. — Since  the  present 
essay  was  completed,  the  writer's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Heara's 
two  latest  works,  "  Shadowings,**  pp.  69>i<x>  (1901),  and  *<  A  Japanese  Mis- 
cellany," pp.  93>ii8  (1901),  containing  respectively  collections  of  epigrams 
on  the  curious  subjects  of  cicadae  and  dragon-Aies^ — ^no  lest  than  107  in 
all,  or  more,  if  those  are  counted  of  which  not  the  original  text,  but 
only  the  translation  is  given.  Some  of  the  renderings  are  in  the  metre 
of  the  elegiac  distidi,  which,  owing  to  the  far  laiger  number  of  syllables 
of  that  form  of  verse,  necessitates  more  or  less  expansion  of  the  originals. 
Others,  rendered  literally,  though  less  attractive  as  Eogli^ — or  Anglicised — 
poems,  possess  superior  value  for  the  scientific  enquirer.  All  well  exhiliit 
the  endless  dexterity  with  which  the  Japanese  epigrammatist  can  modulate 
the  trilling  of  his  tiny  pipe. 
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A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Political 
Parties  in  Japan* 

By  a.  H.  Lay  Esq, 

[Readt  4,  Dec.  igo2.'] 

The  idea  of  popular  representation  in  the  Government 
of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  with  the 
Restoration.  Prior  thereto  indeed  the  minds  of  some 
thouglitful  men  had  been  turning  in  this  direction.  For 
example,  Yoroi  Hcishird,  Shdnan  of  Higo  had  for  some 
years  been  a  strong  advocate  of  national  progress  in  all 
directions.  And  Yamauchi  Toyonobu,  Daimid  of  Tosa, 
who  had  endeavoured  strenuously  to  bring  about  the  re- 
vival of  the  Imperial  authority,  presented  a  memorial  in  1867, 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  present  Emperor,  in  his 
*  Oath  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  Throne, 
made  known  his  enlightened  desire  that  men  should 
meet  in  council  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
affairs  of  state  be  determined  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion,  The  achievement  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
of  their  legitimate  desires  and  the  prevention  of  discontent 
were  necessary.  Unprecedented  reforms  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  were  to  be  effected.  This  pronouncement 
may  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  the  movement 
towards  Parliamentary  Institutions.  The  Imperial  wishes 
in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  the  necessity 


♦The  Go  Seimon  (ftl  S  X)  of  the  14th  day  of  the  3rd  month  of  the 
1st,  year  of  Meiji  (April  6  1868). 
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for  their  aid  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were 
further  notified  from  time  to  time.  In  a  notification  of  a 
few  months  later  *  it  was  declared  that  public  sentiment, 
as  expressed  by  the  councillors  selected  from  all  parts, 
was  to  be  the  directing  power  in  the  future  because  the 
private  caprice  of  any  one  individual  should  not  be  allowed 
to  control  the  Empire.  Again,  f early  in  i869>  His 
Majesty  proclained  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
East  where  he  would  summon  together  his  Ministers  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  People  in  order  that  the  popular  opini- 
on might  be  consulted,  that  the  foundations  of  the  nation 
might  be  laid  upon  a  basis  which  should  insure  national 
tranquillity.  All  these  notifications  show  what  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  and  His  advisers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  re-instatement  of  the  Imperial  Rule. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mciji  era  throughout  has  been  re- 
fjrm,  and  progress,  and  consultation  of  the  popular  will 
as  far  as  possible,  within  certain  fixed  limits,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  the  main, 
the  Government  has  tried  to  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  although  it  has  at  all  times  felt  bound  to  act  as 
a  drag  upon  over  impetuosity  and  undue  haste.  With 
regard  to  the  ultimate  form  which  Representative  Institu- 
tions should  take,  the  authorities  have  differed  and  still 
differ  from  the  generally  expressed  desire  of  the  people. 

In  considering  the  steps  taken  after  the  Restoration  to 
perfect  the  organs  of  administration,  we  find  that  when  the 
Government  of  the  young  Emperor  was  organized  at  Kioto, 
its  members  were  composed  of  3  classes,  i,  Sosai  (jft^) 
who  had  supreme  control  (Prince  Arisugawa  Satsu,  assisted 

*  8th  month  of  the  1st  year  of  Meijt  (September  1868). 
1 25  th  day  of  2nd  month  of  the  2nd  year  of  Meiji. 
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by  Princes  Sanjo  and  Iwakura),  Gijo  or  Gitei  (^^,  con- 
sisting of  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Nobles  of  the  Court,  and 
Territorial  Nobles,  who  assisted  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
conducting  business  that  was  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  Sanyo  (J|^),  councillors,  consisting  of  nobles  of  the 
Court  and  retainers  of  the  daimios  chosen  from  various  clans. 
*  Eight  Departments  were  created  under  the  Dajokwan  or 
Government.  The  arrangement  having  been  hurriedly  made 
at  a  time  of  commotion  was  not  found  workable,  and  accord- 
ingly in  June  1868  the  Dajokwan  issued  a  notification  remo- 
delling the  system  of  Grovernment.  It  was  therein  laid  down 
that  all  matters  were  to  be  settled  by  public  discussion.  The 
Government  was  divided  among  seven  Departments,  one  of 
which  was  termed  the  Gisei,  (SliSc),  the  Deliberative  assem- 
bly. The  Department  exercised  legislative  power  and  was 
subdivided  into  an  Upper  House  (_t^)  and  a  Lower 
House  (*F^).  The  upper  House  consisted  of  Gijo^  Sanyo, 
Secretaries  and  clerks,  and  the  Lower  House  had  two 
Presidents  of  debate  and  t  ordinary  members  whose  duty 
it  was  to  discuss,  under  the  orders  of  the  Upper  House 
afl&irs  relating  to  the  Revenue,  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  the  coinage,  colonization  etc.  Here  we  have  the 
germ  of  the  present  House  of  Peers  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. Towards  the  end  of  1868  a  Bureau  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  connected  with  public  deliberation 
on  affairs  of  state  was  opened  %  under  the  control  of 
Yamauchi  Toyonobu.  A  Parliament  called  Kogijo  (5^180?) 
place  for  public  discussion  was  opened  at  Tokio  on  April 
18,  1869,  when  an  Imperial  Message    of  instruction  was 

*  Seven  if  we  exclude  the  Sdsai  kioku* 

tJt±(K5shi). 

X  19th  day  of  9th  month  of  1st  year  of  Meiji  (November  3,  1868). 
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read. .  The  opening  was  originally  fixed  for  March  27,! 
but  the  ceremony  was  postponed  in  order  to  allow  all 
the  i  members  to  reach  the  Capital  from  the  Provinces. 
The  idea  at  first  was  to  make  representation  depend  upon 
the  importance,  of  the  clan,  but  this  too  was  at  the  last 
moment  altered,  and  each  Daimiate  was  instructed  to 
furnish  one  representative.  In  all  there  were  276  mem- 
bers. The  chamber  was  not  actually  representative  of 
the  people  but  of  the  Governing  authorities  in  the  vairious 
localities.*  Members  were  elected,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  the  Councillors  who  carried  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Feudal  Principalities.  Akizuki  Ukionosuke  was  the  first 
President.  The  Kogijo  became  known  as  the  *  Shugi-In 
(^^g^)  on  t  August  15,' 1869.  Among  mattfera  discuss- 
ed by  this  so-called  Parliament  were  questions  regarding 
new  .laws.  PetitioiTs  were  also  received  from  the  people. 
It  had  been  largely  the  desire  to  fashion  the  Japanese 
constitution  on  western  methods,  and  the  hope  that  the 
administration  could  be  conducted  most  smoothly  by 
ascertaining  the  will  of  the  thajority,  had  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  But  the  constitution 
of  the  Shugi-In  rendered  it  from  its  nature  prejudiced  and 
luiprogrcssivc,  and  after  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two  the  venture 
was  found  to  be  unsuccessful.  Its  sittings .  were  discon- 
tinued from  X  October  4,  1 870,  and  thereafter  its  business 
was  limited  to  the  receipt  of  petitions;  but  it  was  not 
actually  abolished  in  name  till  June  24.  1873. 


*  S/w^i-ln  is  the  name  applied. to  tlie  present  Uouse  of  Representatives, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  first  of  the  three  characters  is  written 
differently  in  each  case.     The  modern  term  is  written  (tf^yUSO' 

t  8th  day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  2nd  year  of  Meiji.. 

X  lOth  (lay  of  9th  month  of  the  3rd  year  of  Meiji. 
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Extensive  changes  in  tlie  Dajokwan  were  effected*  in  *  Sep- 
tember 1871.  The  Sei-In  (iE^)i  chief  College  or  Council 
of  State,  the  Sa-In  (;£^*),  T-eft  College,  and  the  U-In 
(>6K)>  Right  College  or  Executive,  were  established. 
The  Sa-In  was  intended  to  be  a  deliberative  and  legisla- 
tive chamber  with  limited  powers,  and  replaced  the  Shugi-: 
In.  The  members  were  nominated  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Council  of  State.  Goto  Shdjiro,  who  subsequently  played 
a  leading  part  in  Japanese  politics,  was  the  first  President; 

Various  measures  issued  about  this  time  tended  to  re- 
move social  barriers  between  the  people,  and  indirectly 
contributed  to  help  the  nation  at  large  to  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  national  affairs.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Feudal 
System  on  f  August  29.  1871,  on  the  advice  of  Kido 
Takayoshi,  and  its  replacement  by  the  organization  of  Pre- 
fectures, centralization  of  the  Government  was  brought  about. 
Also  the  permission  granted  for  marriages  between  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  the  abolition  of  the  terms  eta 
and  hinin  in  October,  aided  in  the  removal  of  rigid  social 
distinctions  and   disqualifications. 

..  The  history  of  political  parties  in  Japan  from  their  in- 
ception up  to  the  present  time  may  be  conveniently  divid- 
jed  into  four  periods,  (i).  The  period  from  the  Restora- 
tion up  to  1882  while  as  yet  they  were  in  embryo.  (2). 
From  the  year  1882.  when  they  for  the  first  time  took 
actual  shape,  until  the  year  1887. 

(3).  From  the  organization  of  the  Daido-danketsu  in  1887 
until  1898.  (4).  From  the  date  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  strongest  parties  under  the  name  of  the  constitutional 
party,  (Kenseitd  ^ftjR)  until  the  present  moment. 

*  29th  day  of  7th  month  of  4th  year  of  Meiji. 
t  14th  day  of  7th  month  of  4th  year  of  MeijL 
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The  stirring  events  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  spread 
of  the  doctrines  which  had  brought  about  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Imperial  authority  in  deed  as  well  as  In  name,  led 
to  a  great  awakening  of  thought  in  the  nation.  The 
popular  mind  was  open  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas, 
and  fastened  with  avidity  upon  everything  that  appeared 
to  make  for  national  advancement.  The  people  eagerly 
took  up  the  work  leading  to  the  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional Government  which  had  been  started  under  Im- 
perial and  official  auspices. 

Public  opinion  was  divided  into  two  currents,  that  of 
gradual  and  that  of  rapid  progress,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
slight  backwater  of  conservatism,  the  general  flow  of 
feeling  was  steady  in  the  direction  of  reform. 

Foreign  influence  soon  made  itself  felt  in  Japanese  do- 
mestic politics.  Tlie  Special  Mission  despatched  to  Europe 
and  America  at  the  close  of  1871  was  headed  by  Iwakura 
Tomomi,  Udaijin,  having  as  assistant  ambassadors  Kido 
Takayoshi,  Councillor  of  State,  Gkubo  Toshimichi,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  ltd  Hirobumi,  Vice-Minister  of  Works, 
and  Kamaguchi  Naoyoshi,  assistant  Vice-Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  had  for  its  main  object  the  revision  of 
the  Treaties.  It  was,  howex'er,  understood  in  official  circles 
that  observation  of  the  political  institutions  in  the  countries 
to  be  visited  would  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Embassy. 
On  his  return  to  Japan,  Kido,  in  narrating  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  had  fallen  under  his  notice  abroad,  stat- 
ed that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  nation  was  to  estab- 
lish the  constitution  on  the  basis  of  the  Imperial  Laws, 
and  to  frame  laws  having  something  of  permanency,  not 
*  issued  in  the  morning  and  revoked  in  the  evening.     He 

*"Ch6~rei  b^kai,~(]B4rlt?)cy 
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expressed  the  opinion  tliat  although  Japan  had  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  when  all  matters  could  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  public,  the  Government  should  be 
conducted  upon  the  principle  of  consultation  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Of  the  alien  influences  which  helped  to 
mould  the  shape  which  it  was  destined  that  representa- 
tive Institutions  should  take,  that  of  the  United  States 
was  first  apparent.  Then  followed  a  period  when  the 
views  of  those  who  had  studied  political  problems  in  Eng- 
land were  predominant  And  subsequently  *  French  in- 
fluence became  for  a  time  paramount.  But  in  the  end 
German  theories  of  Government  prevailed  and  left  their 
stamp  upon  the  Japanese  Constitutional  system. 

In  the  year  1873  there  were  to  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Government  two 
well  defined  parties,  the  one  desirous  of  gradual  progress 
at  home,  and  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  other  nations^ 
the  other  advocating  rapid  progress  in  domestic  matters 
and  a  resolute  foreign  policy.  The  line  of  demarcation 
was  accentuated  by  the  discussion  which  arose  as  to 
whether  the  conduct  of  Korea  towards  Japan  in  the  re- 
fusal to  receive  the  letter  from  this  country  and  in  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  Japanese  Envoys  demanded 
an  appeal  t  >  the  sword.  The  peace  party  supported  by 
Dkubo  and  Iwakura  gained  the  day,  and  the  war  party 
severed  their  connection    with  the    Government.     Among 


*  French  thought  made  its  influence  greatly  felt  in  1881.  The  return 
of  Marquis  Saionji  from  France  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  helped  to 
turn  attention  to  French  political  and  social  theories.  He  started  the 
7dyd  Jiyu  ShimbtiUy  Along  with  Matsuzawa  Kinsuke  and  Matsuda  Masa- 
hisa,  in  order  to  ventilate  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  freedom.  The 
principles  of  Rousseau  because  popular  and  obtained  many  converts  in 
particolar  the  celebrated  Nakae  Tokusuke  (Chomin),  recently  deceased. 
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those  who  followed  the  example  of  Saigo  Takamori  in 
fesignhig  were  Itagaki  Taisuke,  a  samurai  of  the  Kochi 
Prefecture,  *Soyejima  Taneomi,  a  samurai  of  the  Saga 
Prefecture,  Et5  Shimpei,  a  samurai  of  the  Saga  Pre- 
fecture, Got5  Shojiro,  a  samurai  of  the  Tokid  Fu.  These 
men  were  Councillors  of  State  and  had  repeatedly  memo- 
rialished  the  Government  of  a  popular  assembly  during 
their  tenure  of  office.  Thus  the  Government  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  of  more  moderate  inclinations,  while 
the  ardent  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  people  took 
their  place  outside  the  ranks  of  officialdom,  there  to 
labour  more  eflectively  for  their  cherished  object.  They 
met  from  time  to  time  in  consultation,  and  were  joined 
by  Komuro  Nobuo,  a  samurai  of  the  old  t  Miod5  Prefec- 
ture, Furusawa  Ur5,  a  samurai  of  the  K5chi  Prefecture, 
both  of  whom  had  just  returned  from  England  filled  with 
admiration  of  English  Parliamentary  Institutions,  and  with 
a  desire  to  transplant  them  in  Japan,  Okamoto  Ken- 
zaburo,  a  samurai  of  Kochi  Prefecture,  and  others.  One 
point  in  the  conduct  of  the  administration  which  they 
strongly  resented  was  the  abolition  of  the  appointment  of 
representatives  of  the  clans  to  the  deliberative  assembly, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  not  in  the  true 
sense  representative  of  the  people.  They  considered  that 
the  abuses  of  a  bureaucracy  had  ensued.  The  idea  of 
striving  for  the  foundation  in  Japan  of  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  representatives  elected  by  the  people  appealed 
strongly  to  these  reformers.     Fired   with  zeal  for  the  cause 


*  Resigned  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  aflfairs  Octolwr  31.  1873 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

t  On  August  21.  1876  the  Miodo  IVefecture  was  divided  between  the 
Hiogo  and  Kochi  Prefectures  Awaji  going  to  the  former  Awa  to  the  latter. 
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they  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  render  the  reali* 
zation  of  their  dreams  possible.  In  the  one  direction 
they  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Government,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  laboured  for  the  spread  of  their 
doctrines  among  the  people.  Here  we  have  the  genn 
of  the  political  parties  which  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  time  developed  and  flourished. 

The  important  memorial  just  referred  to,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  drafted  by  Furu.sawa  and  then  submitted 
to  Soejima  for  his  amendment,  bore  the  signatures  of 
Itagaki,  Goto,  Soejima,  Eto,  Komuro,  Furusawa,  Oka- 
moto,  Mitsuoka  Hachird  and  Yuri  Kimmasa,  a  samurai 
of  Tsuruga  Profecture.  It  was  presented  to  the  Sa-In 
and  bore  date  January  17,  1874.  At  the  same  time 
publication  of  it  was  effected  in  the  Nisshin  shin  ji  shi 
( M  $f  JIV'^)'  in  which  numerous  articles  of  interest  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  and '  other  subjects  appeared  at  the 
time.  Much  popular  discussion  was  caused  by  its  publi- 
cation. In  the  preamble,  allusion  is  made  to. the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  undertake  measures  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  political  institutions  in  Japan 
in  spite  of  the  return  home  some  time  previously  of  the 
Special  Embassy.  Mutual  distrust  had  of  late  arisen  be^ 
tween  rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  mind  of  the  people  was 
agitated  and  there  were  evident  signs  of  pending  trouble, 
simply  because  the  general  opinion  of  the  Empire  as  as- 
certained by  public  discussion  had  been  suppressed.  The 
memorial  itself  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Governing  Power 
was  neither  in  the  Imperial  House  nor  with  the  people, 
but  in  the  hands  of  officials  who  occupied  a  place  between 
the  two.  Not  that  these  men  neglected  to  pay  respect 
to  the  Imperial  House  or  to  protect  the  people.    But  the 
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Crown  was  losing  the  reverence  due'  to  it  and  there  •  was 
much  making  and  changing  of  laws,  arid  favouritism  pre* 
vailed.  The  people  could  not-  make  their  voice  heard 
lior  could  they  express  their  grievances.  The  merest 
child  could  perceive  that  under  the  circumstances  tranquil 
Government  was  an  impossibility.  Reform  riiust  be  effect- 
ed or  the  nation  would  come  to  ruin.  The  remedy  lay 
in  the  promotion  of  public  discussion  which  was*  to  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  Council  chamber  elected 
by  the  people.  Taxpayers  had  a  right  to.  a  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  was.  not  too  ^arly,  as  swxe 
maintained,  to  take  the  step  indicated,  and  a  long  argument, 
in  support  of  the  contention  of  the  memorialists  followed. 

In  reply  to  the  Memorial  the  Sa-In  returned  a  con- 
ciliatory message  on  January  23,  1874.  That  College  was 
convinced  -that  the  principle  advocated  was  excellent,  and 
having  already  received  sanction  to  a  proposal  of  a  similar 
nature  emanating  from  themselves,  had  drafted  a  set.tif 
regulations.  The  suggestion  would  therefore  be  adopted, 
but  it  was  j-ecommended  that  .the  Home  office  just  con- 
stituted should  first  of  all  be  called  upon  to.  express  an 
opinion,  and  that  the  question  should  be .  taken  up  after 
the  Local  assemblies  had  met  in  view  of  the  instructions 
issued  in  1873  relative  to  such  Assemblies.  But  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  sneered  at  the  proposal.  Kato 
Hiroyuki  drew  up  a  nieniorandum  in  criticism.,  of  the 
memorial,  in  which  doubts  as '  to  .  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablistiing  an  elective  assembly  were  uttered.  To  him 
Itagaki,  Goto  and  Soejima  replied;  jointly,  on  February 
20,  pointing  out  that  no  sudden  change  was  in  cbntem-i 
plation.  At  first  the  franchise  would  be  bestowed  only 
upon    ^\^.  Samurcd   and    richer   formers  and   (nerchants; 
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They  liad  proved  worthy  of  the  right,  for  they  it  was 
who  had  produced  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1868. 

It  was  also  urgied  by  oppohentsof  the  movement. that 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  Indifferent  to:  the  proposed 
change  and  that  the  samurai  alone  were  interested^  No 
doubt  this  was  more  or  less  true  at  the  start,  but  it<  wasi 
not  long  before  the  new  propaganda  gained  favour  with 
a  large  section  of  the  nation.  Before  long  two  certain 
writers  asserted  that  the  faults  of  the  government  lay 
with  the  few  clans  who  controlled  its'  conduct  and  that 
the  whole  nation  oOght  to  take  their  place  in  directing 
public  business. 

•  Now  that  the  project  of  a  popular,  assembly  had'  been 
expressly  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
had  elicited  a  large  measure  of  approval  ih  different  quarr 
ters,  the  natural  sequence  .  of  events,  was  the  setting  on 
foot  of  associations  formed  for  poli'tfcal  purposes  which 
should  eventually  grow  into  political  parties  proper.  Thus 
the  earliest  political  S6ciety  from'  which  the  Jiyu-to 
(Liberal  Party)  subsequently  spi'ang,  namely  the  ^  aikoku 
■kd  id  (^BSfJd),  the  Patriotic  Society.  Its  aim  was  set 
forth  to  be  the  maintenance  of  popular  rights  and  to 
enable  the  people  to  be  self  governing,  free,  independent, 
unfettered,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kofuku  An- 
zensha  i  1  Ginza,  Tokio.  A  large  number  of  persons 
enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  Society. 

'But  these  were  still  early  days  and  the  cause  suffered 
"Severely  at  the  outset  from  the  mistaken; zeal  of  some  of 
Its  friends.  Early  in  1874  occurred  the  attack,  upon 
Prince  Iwakura    at    Akasaka    by    Takaichi   Kumakichi  of 


*  Also  known  as  tlic  Aikokmha. 
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Kochi  and  eight  other  .partisans  of  the  side  which  advo* 
cated  war  with  Korea.  The  outbreak  shortly  afterwards 
of  Et5  Shimpei  and  his  resistance  to  the  forces  of  tlie 
Government  on  the  plea  of  patriotism  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Korea,  which  cost  him  his  life,  also  furnished  its 
enemies  with  excellent  weapons  to  fight  the  popular 
movement.  Itagaki  returned  to  his  native  Province, 
vowing,  however,  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  the 
cause  .of  the  inauguration  of  representative  institutions. 
He  there  established  shortly  afterwards  the  first  local 
political  association  which  he  named  the  Risshisha  (]3[£ 
j(t),  showing  his  determination  to  adhere  to  what  be 
coftsidered  to  be  his  life's  work.  He  declared  that  the 
time  of  transition  which  had  arrived  when  old  fashions 
were  falling  into  desuetude,  and  the  administration 
system  had  not  been  perfected,  required  tliat  tlie  energies 
of  the  people  should  be  employed  for  tlie  Emperor  and 
the  nation.*  We  thus  have  Kochi  and  later  on  Hizeii 
among  the  clans  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  Resto* 
ration,  working  for  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  while  the  Government  was  in  the  main  conduct- 
ed by  Satsuma  and  Choshu  men. 

A  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  Representative  As- 
sembly was  again  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
liberative Assembly  of  Local  Authorities  by  an  Imperial 
Decree  of  May  2,  1874  wherein  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
Imperial  desire  was  eventually  to  assemble  representatives 
of  all  the  people  and  to  determine  the  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  public    opinion.f      The   Chamber   was   to 

*  Other  political  associations  also  were  formed  in  Tosn,  such  as  the 
Seiketisha, 

X  Count  Inoue  Kaoru,  whose  labours   in   connection  with    the   progiess 
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have  been  opened  on  the  loth  of  September  1874,  but 
in  August  of  that  year  postponement  was  decreed  lo\ 
the  reason  that  Okubo,  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  was 
then  absent  in  China  as  High  Commissioner  Extra- 
ordinary endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the 
Formosan  affairs  with  the  Chinese  Government.  Before 
calling  the  Local  Officials  together  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  to  be  pe^ce  or  war,  lest  ex- 
citement in  the  provinces  should  lead  to  mischief. 
Eventually  the  Assembly  met  on  the  20th  of  June  1875* 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  H.M.  the  Emperor 
in  person.  An  incident  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  press 
was  the  refusal  to  allow  newspaper  representatives  to  be 
present.  Kido  was  the  first  President  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  attention  of  the  members  was  as  a  commence- 
ment called  to  the  matter  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  The 
question  of  a  Popular  Assembly  came  up  for  considera- 
tion in  July,  and,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those 
who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people,  it  was  decided 
that  the  condition  of  the  conntry  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  such  a  step  in  advance,  the  Local  Authorities 
giving  the  weight  of  their  influence  in  favour  of  Assem- 
blies of  Ku  did  and  Ko  cho  instead.  Meetings  were  to 
be  held  annually,  but  owing  to  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
they  were  suspended  for  a  few  years.  The  second 
session  opened  in  April  1878,  Ito  being  President. 

In  1875  a  temporary  reconciliation  took  place  between 
ihe  statesmen  in  oflRce  and  those  who  had  given  up 
their  official  positions.     A    meeting  between  Okubo,   ltd, 

•  of  Japan,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  Acting  Minister  of  Finance* 
summoned  the  Local  Authorities  to  Tokio  in  1872  to  deliberate  upon 
isaUers  connected  with  local  financial  administration. 
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Hido,  and  Itagaki,  was  brought  about  at  Osaka  on  Jan- 
uary lo,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  parliamentary  system' 
should  be  erected  as  being  the  best  means  to  meet  the' 
national  requirements.  Itagaki  and  Kido "  then  accepted 
their  old  offices  of  Councillors  of  State.  On  the -17th  of 
March  the  four  officials  mentioned  were  commanded  to 
make  investigations  together  regarding  the  constitution 
of  the  Government  ^nd,  as  a  result  of  their  report  on  their 
Enquiries,  the  Sa-In  and  the  U-In  were  abolished  and  the 
Genro  in(^^^^^  Senate  was  established  on  April  14,  1875, 
and  also  the  Dai  Shin  In  (High  Court  of  Justice). 

On  July  5,  1875  the  Emperor  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Genro  In  .in  which 
He  declared  its  establishment  as  a  legislative  Body  of 
Gikwan  (I)elibeiative  officials).  Among  the  members  of 
the  Genro  In  were  Gotd  Sh5jiro,  Vice  President,  Yanagi- 
wara  Sakimitsu,  sho  shii,  Katsu  Yasuyoshi,  sko  shiii 
Ogue  Tsune,  jnshiiy  Yuri  Kuimasa, /iajA/V,  Mutsu  Mune- 
mitsu,  SJlo  go-i,  Torio  Koyata,  and  Miura  Goro,  sho  go-i 
and  sho  shii  of  the  War  Department,.  Kono  Toshikawa, 
sho  go-i,  and  Kato  Hiroyuki,  jugoi.  ; 

But  the  reunion  in  official  circles  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  the  Autumn  of  1875  the  "  Unyo  kan"  was 
fired  on  by  Koreans  in  the  vicinity  of  Kokwa  (tC  IS^) 
island  and  the  question  arose  whether  or  not  war  should 
be  declared  against  the  Peninsular  Kingdom.  Itagaki 
favoured  vigorous  measures.  He  was  also:  dissatisfied 
with  the  measure  of  administrative  reform  attained. 
Accordingly,  on  October  12,  he  presented  a  Memorial 
to  the  Emperor  urging  the  separation  of  the  Council  of 
State  from  the  Executive  Departments.  Shimazu  Hisa- 
mitsu,    Sadaijiny    a^  few    days    later,    presented   a    similar 
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Meifiorial  in  which  he  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Itagaki.  The  outcome  was  that 
both  of  them  were  on  the  27th  relieved  of  office  at  their 
own  request  on  March  28,  1876.  Inoue  too  was  similarly 
relieved  of  his  duties. 

1875  ^'so  saw  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  public  speech, 
and  of  publication  considerably  restricted.  The  Govern- 
ment, not  without  reason,  feared  the  consequences  of 
Complete  freedom  of  expression  of  public  opinion  while 
the  newspapers  complained  that  they  were  hampered 
and  fettered,  and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  were  punished 
merely  for  complaining  of  the  severity  of  the  law.  The 
new  Press  I^ws  were  promulgated  on  July  28,  and 
their  stringency  created  widespread  consternation.  One 
newspaper  stated  that  they  had  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
public  discussion  throughout  the  Empire.  Even  the 
moderate  Nichi  Nichi  Skimbun  fell  under  the  ban  of 
official  displeasure.  -  Imprisonment  of  editors  and  suspen- 
sion of  newspapers  were  matters  of  common  occurence.* 
It  was  no  wonder  that  constant  attempts  were  made  to 
evade  tlie  laws  as,  for-  instance,  by  substituting  the 
name  of  some  other  country  for  Japan  in  an  article  and 
then  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  reference  to  that 
other  country  so  that  any  one  reading  between  the  lines 
could  see  that  Japan  was  meant.  The  complaint  was 
made  that  Japan  was  a  pure  absolute  monarchy  and  that 
the  real  legislative  and  judicial  powers  lay  with  the 
Cabinet  Ministers. 

But,  in  spite    of  all  this  apparent  reaction,   the  course 


*  At   one   time    there  were   over   30  newspaper  contributors    in   prison 
in  Tokio  alone. 
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of  events  tended  generally  towards  the  goal  of  Con- 
stitutional Government. 

According  to  an  Imperial  message  made  known  by 
Prince  Arisugawa,  President  of  the  Genroin,  to  its 
members  on  September  6,  1876,  that  body  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  drafting  a  Constitution  by  an  extensive 
consideration  of  the  legal  systems  of  foreign  countries 
and  the  employment  upon  mature  reflection  of  the  ideas 
therein  embodied  when  suitable.  A  Committee  of  investi- 
gation was  appointed  consisting  of  Nakajima  Nobuyuki, 
the  first  President  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Yanagiwara  Sakimitsu,  Bukuha  Bisci.  But 
an  unfortunate  check  was  given  to  progress  by  the 
troubles  which  arose  the  following  month  and  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion  in  Jan- 
uary  I  ^JT, 

While  the  civil  war  was  in  progress  it  was  feared  that 
disaffection  might  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  Itagaki  had  returned  to  Tosa  in  order  to  exercise  a 
restraining  influence  upon  his  followers.  The  Risshi  sha, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Seiken  sita  held  consultations 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  need 
for  an  Elective  Assembly  to  cure  the  evils  the 
State  was  suffering  from.  On  May  14,  1877,  Kataoka 
Kenkichi,  as  representative  of  the  Risshisha^  presented  a 
lengthy  Memorial  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Kioto.  It 
was  pointed  out  therein  that  when  the  Feudal  Princi- 
palities  were  converted  into  Prefectures,  an  Assembly  of 
samurai  should  have  been  convened  and  public  discussion 
further  developed.  But  instead  of  that  the  Government 
behaved  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  to  this  could  be 
traced  all  the  ills  of  the  present  maladministration.     Neither 
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the  Genre  In  nor  the  Daishin  In  had  fulfilled  the  natural 
expectation  raised  at  the  time  of  their  institution. 
Justice  had  not  been  done  to  the  Samurai.  Their  offices 
had  been  abolished  but  no  laws  had  been  framed  for 
their  protection,  nor  were  they  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Government.  Other  grievances  such 
as  the  financial  conditions  were  also  touched  upon.  In 
conclusion  it  was  represented  that  the  establishment  of 
an  elective  assembly  and  the  enactment  of  Constitutional 
Laws  were  the  means  by  which  a  free  and  independent 
spirit  could  be  fostered  among  the  people  and  they 
could  receive  settled  ideas  upon  politics. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  anxiously 
fixed  upon  Kochi  for  some  time  as  it  was  feared  that 
rebellion  might  spread  thither  from  the  South.  Measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  recourse  to  force,  and  arrests 
of  men  who  had  come  to  the  front  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  effected.  For  example,  Kata- 
oka  Kenkichi,  Hayashi  Yuzo,  *  Oe  Taku,  Takenouchi 
Tsuna,  Mutsu  Munemitsu,  a  samurai  of  Wakayama,  and 
afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  others  who 
had  been,  taken  into  custody  were  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  summer  of  1878.  After 
the  rebellious  outbreak  had  been  quelled,  the  power  of 
the  central  Government  was  found  to  rest  upon  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever,  and  the  movers  in  the  cause  of  popular 
representation  deemed  it  necessary  to  institute  a  political 
campaign  throughout  the  country,  to  revive  the  interest  in 
the  question  which  was  languishing.  It  was  decided  to 
resuscitate  the  Aikokusha  which  had  practically  ceased  to 

*A  Samurai  of  K5chi  Ken. 
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exist  except  in  name,  and  Sugita  Teiichi,  Kuribara  Rio- 
ichi,  Ueki  Emori,  Yasuoka  Michitaro,  in  April  1878  pro- 
ceeded on  a  tour  throughout  the  country  to  re-awaken 
the  people,  visiting  the  Kinai,  Hokuriku,  Sanin,  Sanyo, 
Shikoku  and  Kiushu  Provinces.  The  cause  of  public  dis- 
cussion was,  however,  for  the  moment  brought  into  dis- 
credrt  by  the  misguided  act  of  certain  of  its  adherents. 
Ckubo,  who  had  for  so  many  of  the  years  of  the  new 
life  of  Japan  been  a  pillar  of  the  State,  was  killed  on 
May  14,  and  his  six  murderers  issued  a  paper  setting 
forth  the  alleged  crimes  of  their  victim,  in  the  forefront 
of  which  was  the  charge  of  obstructing  open  discussion 
and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  death  of 
Okubo  prevented  him  from  beholding  the  reforms  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  growing  and  widely  expressed  desire 
for  representation  which  he  had  largely  contributed  to 
bring  about,  and  which  were  announced  two  months  later. 
On  July  22,  1878  were  published  *  three  enactments 
passed  by  the  Chih5-Kwan  Kwaigi  having  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  conduct  of  local  affairs  and  making 
for  localization.  These  were  the  Fu  Ken  Kwai  Kisohi 
(Regulations  relating  to  Fu  and  Ke7t  assemblies),  the  Chi- 
hdzei — Kisoku  (Regulations  relating  to  local  Taxation),  and 
the  Gun  Kucho  sonhenseiho  (Law  for  the  formation  of 
country  and  City  Districts,  towns  and  villages).  A  large 
measure  of  local  autonomy  was  thereby  conceded. 

While  liberal  principles  were  thus  asserting  themselves 
within  the  Government,  the  idea  of  the  people  obtaining 
a  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs  spread  and  even  made 
converts    among    the    higher    officials    in    the    Provinces. 


^The  San  Dai  Shimpo  {'^')^^^), 
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Sympathy  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  Local  Authorities 
was  hailed  with  rejoicing,  as  tKey  were  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Prefectures.  In  Sep- 
tember 1878  a  large  meeting  of  sympathizers  with  the 
popular  aspirations  was  held  at  Osaka  and  in  its  sequel 
the  Aikokusha  came  to  life  again  Similar  societies  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Northern  Provinces,  Shikoku  and 
Kiushu.  The  Aikoktisha  held  a  second  largely  represent- 
ative meeting  at  Osaka  in  March  1879,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  associations  sent  delegates,  and. at  a  further  assembly 
which  took  place  in  the  following  November,  a  determi- 
nation was  expressed  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment praying  for  the  grant  of  a  national  assembly,  the 
means  for  giving  effect  to  their  wishes  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  to  be  discussed  in  March  of  the  next 
year.  Speakers  were  also  to  be  despatched  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  arouse  local  enthusiasm.  The  views  of  the 
Society  were  at  the  same  time  disseminated  by  pamphlets. 
Accordingly  the  Aikoktisha  met  again  in  March  1880  when 
its  supporters  formed  themselves  into  an  association  call- 
ed the  Kokkwai  Kisei  Dbmei  Kwai  (S^^]SR|pJ|fi#), 
Union  for  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament.  Mr.  Kata- 
oka  and  Kono  were  appointed  delegates  to  undertake  the 
presentation  of  the  petition.  They  proceeded  to  Tokio  as 
*  representatives  selected  by  the  ninety  seven  persons 
who  were  acting  on  behalf  of  twenty  two  Prefectures,  two 
cities,  and  eighty  seven  thousand  people,  and  attempted  to 
hand  their  prayer  first  to  the  Dajokivan  and  then  to  the 
Genro'In.  Refusal  to  receive  it,  however,  met  them,  on 
the  ground  that  no  provision    existed    for    the    receipt   of 


.    *  Kenseito  Shoshi, 
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political  petitions.  Many  other  documents  of  similar  im- 
port found  their  way  to  Tdkio  from  various  localities,  and 
it  was  claimed  that  by  the  end  of  April  seven  or  eight 
tenths  of  the  whole  people  had  made  their  voice  heard 
urging  that  a  Parliament  be  given  them.  To  restrain  tliis 
clamour  for  a  parliament  repeated  from  so  many  quarters, 
and  to  control  the  crowded  gatherings  which  were  con» 
vened  with  this  as  their  avowed  object,  lest  any  distur- 
bance might  arise,  the  Government  promulgated  the  Law  of 
Public  Meetings  on  April  3,  1880.  The  meetings  of  the 
old  Aikokuska  at  Osaka  were  thereby  put  a  stop  to,  and 
the  association  for  a  time  obliterated  itself  only  to  re- 
appear in  the  future  in  a  stronger  and  more  permanent 
shape.  The  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Government, 
though  conceived  rather  with  the  object  of  controlling 
the  more  unruly  elements  among  the  political  societies, 
were  strongly  resented  by  the  public  at  large.  The  move* 
ment  in  favour  of  a  national  assembly  was  declared  by 
its  devotees  to  be  ten  times  stronger  than  that  which  oc- 
casioned the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  rule.  In  tlie 
latter  case  only  the  samurai  and  higher  grades  of  society 
had  taken  an  active  part  Now  the  entire  population 
was  vitally  interested.  Events  proved  the  correctness  of 
this  judgment.  The  late  Mr.  Fukuzawa  was  much  in- 
terested in  this  as  in  all  other  questions  affecting  the 
national  life,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  in  one  of  his 
works  that  the  best  way  to  bring  the  Government  and 
people  into  proper  touch  with  each  other  was  by .  a 
National  Asaembly. 

Meanwhile  the  Government    were    continuing  upon  the 
the  lines    of  gradual  progress    in    legislation   &c.       The 
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*  Criminal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  for  exam- 
ple, were  issued  in  1880  (July)*  Public  opinion,  however, 
was  by  this  time  a  force  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
a  manner  different  from  the  attention  which  it  had  claimed 
at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  Japan.  Among 
the  ranks  of  the  Government  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
that  a  reasonable  measure  of  concession  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  could  not  be  delayed  much  longer.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  a  proposal,  according  to  the  Kernel  shoshi, 
emanated  from  f  Marquis  Yamagata  to  the  effect  that  a 
Parliament  should  be  constituted  by  selection  from  among 
the  members  of  the  City  and  Prefectural  assemblies. 
Lieut.-General  Torio  Koyata  also  published  his  views  re- 
garding constitutional  and  Parliamentary  administration. 
But  amongst  the  officials  Count  (then  Mr)  (3kuma,  pro- 
bably more  than  any  other  statesman,  had  the  cause  of  the 
people  at  heart,  and  sympathized  with  their  desire  for  re- 
presentation. He  offered  a  suggestion  to  the  Emperor 
regarding  the  advisability  of  a  national  assembly  being 
opened  in  the  near  future  (1883).  It  was  not  long  before 
bis  hopes  were  realized. 

In  the  annals  of  domestic  politics  in  Japan  the  year 
1881  stands  out  conspicuously.  On  the  12th  of  October 
His  Majesty  The  Emperor  promulgated  the  famous  Im- 
perial Ordinance  in  which  the  promise  was  given  that  a 
Parliament  should  actually  be  established  in  1890.  As 
a  preparatory  measure  Ito,  in  company  with  a  number  or 
junior  officials,  was  despatched  to  Europe  early  in  1882 
to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  west. 

Tlie  various  associations  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 

*  Keihd  and  chigihb. 
t  then  Count. 
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try,  with  reform  and  popular  representation  as  their  aim, 
now  found  themselves  within  measurable  distance  of  their 
goal.  The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  re-organization  on 
the  lines  of  parties  entitled  to  compete  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Diet.  Consequently  the  year  1882  saw 
the  actual  birth  of  the  three  important  parties  which  are 
still  in  existence,  though  the  names  by  which  they  have 
been  know  have  been  altered  at  various  stages  of  their 
history. 

To  the  Jiyuto,  or  Liberal  Party  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly called,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  senior  in 
the  field,  thought  it  was  not  really  the  first  to  be  proper- 
ly registered  as  a  political  association.  The  part  played 
by  Itagaki  in  the  awakening  and  organization  of  the 
political  energies  of  the  Empire  and  this  establishment  of 
the  Aikokusha  and  the  Kokwai  Kisei  Domei  Kwai  has 
already  been  referred  to.  In  November  1880  the  last 
named  union  held  a  meeting  attended  by  sixty  for  dele- 
gates representative  of  *  two  cities  and  twenty  two  Prefec- 
tures. It  was  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  society 
to  the  Dai  Nippon  Kokkwai  Kisei  YusAi  Kzuai  (:^B>$^ 
®^^{R^'i£'&)i  Public  Association  of  persons  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament 
in  Japan.  A  determination  was  arrived  at  to  organize  a 
party  with  fixed  principles  based  upon  the  idea  of  freedom. 
This  was  practically  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  political  parties  on  well  defined  lines.  Thus 
the  JiyutOt    party    of  freedom  or  Liberal  Party,  acquired 


*  Kioto  and  Osaka  and  the  Prefectures  of  Fukuoka,  Shi  mane,  Ishikawa, 
Ehime,  Nagano,  Mumamoto,  Akita,  Aichi,  Kochi,  Gumma,  Aomori,  Fuku- 
shima,  ^Shiga,  Niigata,  Tochigi,  Okayama,  Ibaraki,  Hiogo,  Iwate,  Oita, 
Miyagi,  and  Saitama. 
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its  name.  A  manifesto  was  drawn  up  consisting  of  three 
articles.  Desire  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  Japanese 
people,  to  extend  tl'eir  rights  and  afford  them  protection 
was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  party.  The  Jiyuto  would 
labour  for  national  progress  and  the  growth  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  In  their  opinion  all  Japanese  pos- 
sessed equal  rights  and  Constitutional  Government  was 
befitting  to  "Japan.  On  October  29,  1881  the  ceremony 
of  establishing  the  party  was  performed  at  the  Ibumura- 
ro,  Asakusa,  Tokio.  At  the  same  time  the  Dai  Nippon 
Kokkivai  Kisei  Kokivai,  which  had  still  remained  in  ex- 
istence, was  amalgamated  with  the  Jiyuto,  the  step  being 
taken  because  it  was  felt  that  the  multiplication  of  parties 
united  in  principle  was  disadvantageous.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  fiyuto  were  established  at  No.  9  Yariyacho, 
Kiobashi  Di-strict,  Tokio.  Officials  were  appointed  as 
follow — Itagaki.  President ;  Nakajima  Nobuyuki,  Vice 
President;  Goto  Shojiro,  Baba  Tatsue,  Suehird  Shigeyasu, 
Takenouchi  Tsuna,  Standing  Committee.  Thus  the  party 
was  fully  organized.  It  was,  however,  not  until  July  8, 
1882  that  official  sanction  to  the  constitution  of  the  yy////J 
as  a  political  party  was  obtained.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
party  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  police  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Public  meetings  by  holding  gather- 
ings which  had  not  been  reported  beforehand  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  Managers  of  the  party  were 
mulcted  in  fines. 

.  Rikken  kai-slmi'to  (Afc^fifcjiljit),  Constitutional  Reform 
Party,  or  Liberal  Conservatives  as  they  have  been  termed, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Shimpoto  and  the  later  Kensei-hon-td^ 
was  established  in  the  early  months  of  1882.  It  had  its 
rise  .among  the  moderate  reformers   in  the  ranks  of  official- 
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dom  whose  watchword  was  slow  but  steady  progress* 
Mr.  Ckuma's  advocacy  of  the  urgency  of  establishing  a 
popular  assembly  had  raised  up  for  him  enemies  among 
his  colleagues  and  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  industrial 
undertakings  in  the  Hokkaido  had  widened  the  breach^ 
To  him  was  due  the  credit  of  lending  the  weight  of  his 
influence  to  the  popular  cause,  and  he  turned  to  the  people 
for  their  assistance  in  the  work  of  reform.  According  to 
the  Go'dd-ken-ko-rokiiy  Mr.  Okuma  had  no  intention  of 
limiting  his  efforts  to  obtaining  an  elective  assembly  for 
the  people.  He  had  at  heart  the  achievement  of  great 
reforms  of  State  and  desired  to  rally  round  him  those  of 
the  same  way  of  thought  throughout  the  country,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  changes  which  the  times 
were  bringing  about  Among  his  sympathizers  he  coun- 
ted Ono  Azusa,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  day,  Ogawa  Tamejir5,  Tachibana  Kwaijiro, 
Ichijima  Kenkichi,  Yamada  Ichiro,  Takata  Sanae,  Oka- 
yama  Kenkichi,  and  Amano  Tameyuki.  Meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  a  political  organization  and 
of  matters  relating  to  a  Constitution  were  held  at  Dno's 
house,  and  the  society  which  collected  there  was  known 
as  the  0-to-kwai  (BIJS^).  The  avowed  object  of  Mr 
Okuma  in  interesting  himself  in  political  parties  was  to 
place  the  Cabinet  on  a  democratic  basis  and  not  have 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  class. 

The  better  to  fulfil  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
Okuma  resigned  his  official  posts  in  Octobtr  i88i, 
carrying  with  him  a  number  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  Government  servants.  Those  who  followed  him  from 
office  included  Yano  Fumio,  Secretary  to  the  Dajokwan^ 
Inukai   Ki,    and   Ozaki    Yukio   of  the   Account   Depart- 
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fiidnti  Nakamigawa  Hikojiro  and  Komatsubara  Eitard, 
both  of  the  Foreign  Oflfice,  Shimada  Sabiiro  and  Tanakd 
Kozo  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Kono  Binken  (Toshi-* 
gama)  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  *  Mae- 
jirtia  Mitsu  Postmaster-General,  Judge  Kitabatake  Haru-^ 
ftisa,  Ono  Azusa  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  MudaguchJ 
Getigaku  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, and  Nakano  Buei  of  the  same  Department/  as 
well  as  others.  On  April  8,  1882  a  Cheny  Garden 
Party,  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dkuma's  residence 
near  Kijtbashi,  now  occupied  by  the  French  Legation. 
Among  the  guests  were  Messrs  Orio,  Ogawa,  Takata,- 
Icbijima,  Okayama,  Amano,  Yamada  Ichijiro,  Yamada 
Kinosuke,  Sunakawa  Yushun,  Kimura  Takejird,  Kosakd 
Komataro,  Isobe  Jun,  Kitadai  Masaru,  and  Ishiwatari^ 
The  meeting  was  an  occasion  for  political  discussion  arid 
plans  for  organization,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  in- 
augural ceremony  which  was  performed  at  the  Meiji 
Kaido  on  the  i6th.  The  headquarters  of  the  Kais/nnto, 
as  the  party  was  commonly  called,  were  located  in  the 
building  just  mentioned,  14  Nichome,  Kobikicho,  Kio- 
bashi  District,  Tokid.  Mr.  Okuma  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent, K5no  Benken,  Vice-President,  Ono,  f  Mudaguchi 
and  X  Haruki  Yoshiaki  being  Managers.  The  inclination 
was  towards  English  parliamentaiy  institutions  as  a 
fnbdeL  The  manifesto  of  the  party  ran  as  follows  : — (l) 
The  preservation    of   the  dignity    of   the    Imperial  House 


*  Created  a  Baron  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the  International-  Postal  Union, 
June  1902. 

t  Now  President  of  the  Tokio  Tramway  Co. 
:   %  President  of  the  Tokio  Appeal  Court. 
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and  the  perfecting  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  (2) 
Internal  reform  to  be  the  principal  end  in  view  and  the 
national  rights  to  be  extended,  (3)  Local  Self-Govem- 
ment  and  restriction  of  centralization,  (4)  Extension  of 
the  franchise  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of  society, 
(5)  Negotiations  with  foreign  countries  in  regard  to 
points  of  policy  to  be  limited,  and  commercial  negotia- 
tions strengthened,  (6)  The  principle  of  a  hard  money 
system  to  be  maintained.  Superiority  was  indirectly 
claimed  for  the  Kaishinto  in  the  matter  of  personnel  as 
compared  with  the  Jiyuto.  In  the  Go  dd  gen-koroku  it  is 
stated,  as  a  quotation  from  the  Tsui-shi-roku  of  Yamada 
Ichiro,  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jiyuto  there  were  at  the 
beginning  no  scholars,  and  that  they  could  indeed  only 
count  one  such  who  was  in  sympathy  with  them,  viz. 
Fujitar  Shiro,  because  of  the  violence  and  radical  views 
of  the  party,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  that 
there  were  not  at  the  time  many  such  men  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  rival  camps.  Socially  the  Kaishinto  no 
doubt  ranked  above  the  Jiy~itd.  After  the  complete 
organization  of  the  Kaishinto,  the  Akiba  Kwai  (fit  H  ^) 
for  the  investigation  of  questions  concerning  the  Con- 
stitution was  set  on  foot  by  Ono  and  others. 

What  was  styled  tlie  Meiji  Government  Party,  the  third 
and  last  of  the  three  great  parties,  namely,  the  Rikken 
Tei  sei  to  (jfc  ,^  ^  ft  jR)»  ^•^-  Constitutional  Imperial 
Party,  arose  in  March  1882  as  an  opponent  of  the  more 
advanced  and  popular  parties.  Among  its  chief  pro- 
moters must  first  be  mentioned  Fukuchi  Genichird  of  the 
Alchi  Nichi  Shimbun  which  was  then  known  as  the  go- 
yd  shimbun,  oflficial  newspaper,  and  advocated  careful 
advance,    attacking    the    radical    politicians    on    frequent 
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occasions.  The  other  promoters  were  Mizuno  Torajiro 
of  the  Toyo  Shimbtm,  Mariiyama  Sakura  of  the  conseri- 
vative  Mciji  Nippo,  Misaki  Kamenosuke,  Seki  Naohiko 
and  Watanabe  Asaka.  On  March  18,  1882  the  Rikken 
Tei'Sei'td  was  formed  and  its  formation  was  publicly  an- 
nounced early  in  April.  The  programme  of  the  party 
was  ennunciated  in  eleven  articles.  The  points  insisted 
upon  were : — 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Diet  in  1890,  which  the  party 
accepted  as  determined  by  Imperial  Ordinance. 

2.  Approval    of  the     Constitution    as     it    should    be 
determined  by  Imperial  order. 

3.  The  Sovereign  Power  lies  in  the  Emperor,  but   its 
exercise  is  governed  by  the  Constitution. 

4.  There  should  be  two  houses  in  the  Diet. 

5.  Members  must  have  certain  qualifications. 

6.  The  Diet  to  discuss  and  settle  laws. 

7.  The  final  determination    of  questions    to    rest  with 
the  Emperor. 

8.  Naval     and     military    men     to     keep    aloof   from 
politics. 

9.  Judicial  officers  to  be  independent  with  the  gradual 
completion  of  the  Judicial  system. 

10.  Public  freedom  of  meeting  and  speech  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  national  tranquility. 
Freedom  of  newspaper  writing,  public  speaking, 
and  publication  within,  the  limits  of  law. 

11.  The  existing  paper  money  system  to  be  gradually 
changed  for  convertible   paper  money. 

The  more  noticeable  difference  between  this  declaration 
and  the  expressed  principles  of  the  Jiyuto  and    Kaishintb 
.  is  its  more  conservative  nature. 
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Political  parties  were  at  this  time  forbidden  by  law 
to  have  branches  in  the  provinces.  On  official  re- 
cognition being  obtained  all  local  offshoots  had  to  be 
dissolved.  In  consequence,  a  multitude  of  parties  of 
divers  names  spmng  up  all  over  the  countiy. 

To  the  Jiyuto  were  as  it  were,  affiliated  the  Osaka 
Rikken  Seitb^  Shizuoka  Gakunaii  JiyTito,  Kdchi  K(dnan 
Jiyuto,  Awaji  JiyutOy  Ctsu  Jiyuto,  Mikawa  Sanyo  Jiyu0, 
Aitcjii  Jiyuid,  Etchu  Jtchito,  Echigo  Kubiki  sangun  Ji- 
yuta,  O'U  Tokoku  Sliichi-sku  Jiyuto.  In  sympathy  with 
the  KaisMnio  were  the  Akita  Kaishinto,  the  Mito  Kai- 
Shinto  of  Ibaraki,  the  Etchu  Kaishinto  of  Toyama,  the 
Shizuoka  Kaishinto,  the  Jaku-etsu  Kaishinto  of  Fukui, 
the  Hiogo  Kaishhito,  the  Rinsen  Kaishinto  of  Fukuoka. 
In  touch  with  the  Tei  sei  to  we  find  the  Kumamoto  67//- 
mci  Kwai,  Tosa  Koyo  Rikken  Teiseito,  Okayama  Chu-sci- 
Kzuai,  Tango  Miyami  Zenshinto,  Yamanashi  Rikken  ho- 
shu  to,  and  the  Tokio  Rikken  chu  sei  to  and  Fnso  Rikken 
tei-sei-tj.  Then,  outside  of  the  three  strong  parties  were 
the  Hakuai-to  of  Kagoshima,  the  Kd-gi-sei-to  of  Kuma- 
moto,  the  Rikken  tei  sei  to  of  Chikuzen,  the  Pushoku-kivai 
of  Ehime,  the  Dd-yu-kivai  of  Wakayama,  the  Rio-yu-hvai 
of  Echizen,  the  Chi-ken-kwai  of  Fukui,  die  Rikken-shin- 
sei-to  of  Kanagawa,  the  No-d  Jiyu  Kai-shin-to  of  Noto, 
.the  Senyu-kivai  of  Sliizuoka,  the  To-yd'ska-kivai-to  of 
Shimabara,  Hizen.  1882  may  well  be  called  the  year  of 
parties  in  Japan.  In  fact,  political  bodies  sprang  up 
everywhere  and  the  interest  exhibited  in  public  affairs 
was  striking.  Tlie  use  of  the  word  rikken,  constitutional, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  so  many  of  the  political  bodies 
shows  what  importance  was  attached  to  the  principle  of 
constitutionalism  in  the  administration  of  the  Government. 
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But  from  the  very  start  lack  of  cohesion  militated  greatly 
against  successful  effort  and  efficiency  of  organization  and 
although  this  fault  was  to  some  extent  remedied  later  on 
when'  circumstances  became  more  favourable  it  has 
always  continued  to  be  the  bane  of  political  parties  in 
Japan. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  utterances  of  the  various 
parties  when  they  first  came  into  existence  present  no 
features  in  the  main  of  a  distinctive  nature.  Ail  put  forth 
excellent  doctrines  but  they  were  strongly  characterized 
by  vagueness.  The  same  characteristic  has  been  notice- 
able throughout  their  history,  except  when  some  question 
of  urgency  has  for  the  moment  arisen.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  the  grouping  has  constantly  changed, 
one  group  merging  into  another  and  secessions  oc- 
curring, frequently  without  apparent  cause.  The  line  of 
cleavage  has  consequently  never  been  very  distinctly 
•drawn  and  men  have  ail  the  time  passed  from  the  ranks 
of  one  party  to  ally  themselves  with  another.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  absence  of  any  concrete 
issue,  which  when  it  has  appeared,  has  invariably  con- 
solidated the  parties.  The  secret  appears  to  lie  in  the 
•  fact  that  sentiment,  rather  than  fixed  and  definite 
principles  leading  to  well-defined  ends,  has  been  the 
motive  power. 

But  the  excitement  had  been  so  great  and  the  move- 
'tnent  so  rapid  that  the  reaction  was  bound  to  come 
-fipeedily.  1883  and  the  following  years  therefore 
-witnessed  a  falling  off  in  political  fervour  among  the 
people  and  disunion  and  disruption  among  the  parties. 
The  sure  promise  of  a  National  Assembly  for  1 890  also 
'Contributed    to    bring:   about    a    relaxation    of   interest  in 
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things  political.  Having  the  goal  of  their  desires  in 
view,  the  country  ceased  to  pay  the  same  concentrated 
attention  to  political  agitation.  Itagaki  had  in  his  mind  a 
trip  to  Europe  to  study  in  person  the  systems  of  Gov- 
ernment and  methods  of  party  organization  in  use  abroad, 
but  the  scheme  was  temporarily  frustrated  by  the  wound 
he  received  in  an  attempt  made  by  Aibara  Shokei  to 
assassinate  him  at  a  gathering  at  Gifu  on  April  6,  1882, 
and  by  the  work  entailed  in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
the  Jiyu  Shitnbtin.  But  he  eventually  sailed  for  Europe, 
in  company  with  Goto  on  November  11,  1882  and  was 
absent  from  Japan  till  June  of  the  following  year.  The 
absence  of  these  two  leaders  from  the  arena  removed  a 
check  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  After  their 
departure  mutual  jealonsies  arose  between  the  Jiyutd  and 
Kaishinto,  The  former  attacked  Okuma  and  his  followers 
violently  on  account  of  certain  improper  relations  alleged 
to  exist  between  them  and  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Company. 
For  their  part,  the  latter  accused  the  Jiyutd  of  giving  all 
their  time  to  personal  and  party  attacks  and  trying  to 
create  divisions  among  the  parties.  The  parties  were 
moreover,  divided  amongst  themselves.  For  example 
seceders  from  the  JiyutOy  Messrs  Baba  Tatsui,  Dishi  Ma- 
sami,  Suehiro  Shigeyasu,  formed  the  Dohiritsti  to.  It 
was  the  same  story  of  lack  of  discipline  which  has 
already  been  cited. 

Meanwhile  the  Authorities  saw  good  cause  for  anxiety 
lest  the  awakened  political  feeling  should  act  to.  the  de- 
triment of  good  Government.  They  feared  the  large  in- 
temperate and  irresponsible  element  which  was  in  marked 
evidence  among  the  public  exponents  of  popular  rights 
and  took  steps   to    safeguard  the  interests    of  peace  and 
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tranquillity.  By  stringent  measures,  which  never  failed 
to  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
strict full  liberty  of  speech,  public  meeting  and  news- 
paper writing.  Amended  newspaper  regulations,  issued 
on  April  16,  1883,  made  still  more  difficult  the  conduct 
of  newspapers.  The  proprietor,  editor,  manager,  as  well 
as  the  foreman  of  a  newspaper,  instead  of  the  editor 
alone  as  before,  were  made  liable  to  punishment  in  case 
of  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  amount  of  security  to  tie  deposited  by  per- 
sons wishing  to  start  a  newspaper  was  fixed  at  a  sum 
that  was  in  many  cases  prohibitive,  namely,  1,000  yen 
in  Tokio,  700  yen  in  Osaka,  Kioto,  Yokohama,  Hiogo, 
Kobe  and  Nagasaki  and  350  yen  in  other  places.  And 
the  dispersal  of  political  meetings  was  more  frequent  in 
1883  than  was  before. 

Numerous  were  the  proofs  that  the  Government  had 
reason  to  dread  the  effect  upon  the  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  new  doctrines,  though  the  repressive 
measures  adopted  no  doubt  accentuated  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  Many  were  the  arrests,  and  suspension  of 
newspapers  was  frequent.  A  number  of  the  more  ex- 
treme adherents  of  the  '^Jiyuto  came  in  for  much  censure 
for  their  violent  methods.  The  most  striking  instances 
of  infringement  of  the  law  which  furnished  the  chief 
handles    for   attack    to    their   enemies    were    the    f  Fuku- 

*  One  Japanese  newspaper  at  the  time  stated  that  the  public  had 
come  to  regard  them  as  Nihilists  or  Socialists. 

t  In  September  1883  judgment  was  given  in  this  affair,  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  had  been  attempted  ;  and  K5no  Hironaka 
was  sentenced  to  7  years'  minor  confinement,  and  Tamono  Ilideaki  (who 
died  in  prison),  Kanaka  Kiojiro,  Aizawa  Neiken,  Hirajima  Matsuo  to  a 
6  years*  term.     Subsequently  the  sentences  of  the  survivors  were  decreased* 
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sliima  affair,  the  *  Kabasan  affair,  and  the  f  Osaka. affair. 
In  an  article  published  in  September  1883  the  inde- 
pendent Jiji  Shimpo  complained  that  politics  were  con- 
fined to  a  class  of  men  who  made  it  their  profession 
and  that  evils  consequently  resulted. 

All  the  parties,  though  so  recently  organized,  felt 
themselves  more  or  less  discredited.  The  Rikken  tei-sei 
to  froni  its  inception  distrusted  by  the  Cabinet,  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  that 
its  members  should  separate.  Dissolution  was  effected 
on  September  24,  1883.  Opposition  journals  at  the  time 
held  that  such  a  course  had  been  inevitable  sooner  or 
later.  There  was  no  need  for  a  special  Imperialist  asso- 
ciation in  a  country  where  all  were  loyal.  This  example 
was  followed  by  the  Jiyuto  a  year  later.  At  its  3rd 
annual  meeting  held  at  Osaka  on  October  29,  1884  it 
decided  that  dissolution  was  advisable  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  among  which  were  the  prohibition  against  the 
existence  of  branches  of  the  party,  the  restriction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  internal  disunion.  But  this  de- 
termination was  based  upon  a  resolve  that  the  step 
should  be  a  temporary  one,  merely  taken  in  order  to 
gather  strength  for  further  effort.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kaishinto  also   there  was    a   strong    faction    in    favour   of 


*  In  September  1884  some  numbers  of  the  Jiyuto  plotted  to  overturn 
the  Government,  making  the  base  of  their  operations  at  Kabasan  in  Hi- 
tachi. Tominaga  Masayasu  and  four  others  were  sentenced  to  death,  not 
for  their  political  offence,  but  on  a  charge  of  robbery  and  murder. 

t  On  November  23,  1885  Oi  Kentaro,  Kobayashi  Kusuo,  Arai  Shdgo, 
Inagaki  Shimcsu,  etc.,  were  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot  to  raise  a  revo- 
lution in  Korea.  Oi  and  Kobayashi  were  arrested  at  Osaka,  the  other 
two  at  Nagasaki.  The  first  three  named,  received  a  sentence  of  9  years 
penal  servitude,  subsequently  shortened. 
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dissolution.  The  financial  depression  prevailing  had  its 
effect  on  politics,  and  it  was  maintained  by  K5no  who 
was  supported  by  Mudaguchi,  Haruki,  Fujita  Takayuki,  etc., 
that  dispersal  and  a  guerilla  warfare  were  the  best  plan. 
But  opinions  were  divided.  Messrs  Okuma  and  Kono, 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  left  the  Kaishinto  on 
December  17,  1884  on  grounds  which  comprised  the 
lack  of  union  and  insubordination  existing  among  its 
members ;  and  the  party  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
weakness.  A  Committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  business  thereafter  and  consisted  of  Numa 
Shuichi,  Fujita  Mokichi,  Shiniada  Saburo,  Ozaki  Yukio, 
Koizuka  Riu,  Minoura  Katsundo,  Nakano  Buei.  In  the 
end  the  extreme  step  of  dissolution  was  advised,  and  the 
KaishintJ  continued  to  drag  out  a  more  or  less 
moribund  existence  until  new  life  was  infused  into  it  by 
the  spirit  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  progressive  political  parties- in  common  opposition 
to  the  Government,  which  was  started  in  Kiushu  as  early 
as  1883  but  did  not  develop  strength  for  some  years 
later. 

The  Government  had  all  this  time  not  neglected  pre- 
paration for  the  inauguration  of  the  promised  Constitu- 
tion, ltd  Hirobumi,  the  great  Japanese  Statesman,  to 
whose  ability  and  research  the  Japanese  system  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  returned  from  Europe  in 
August  1883  after  fully  completing  his  investigations, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  drawing  up  the 
Constitution.  On  March  17,  1884  the  ^ SeidO'tori'Shirabe- 
kioku     (^J  J[^  ©;  K?  M)     ^vas     formed    in     the     Imperial 

*  Bureau  for  investigation  concerning  the  Constitution. 
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Hoivsehold  Department  and  Ito  was  appointed  bead  over 
it.  H.E.  also  a  few  days  later  succeeded  Marquis  Toku^ 
daiji  as  Minister  of  the  Departmeut  in  question.  His 
constitutional  work  was  thus  closely  associated  with  the 
Imperial  House,  the  source  and  fountain  of  Government 
in  Japan,  in  order  that  the  task  might  be  accomplished 
under  tlie  personal  supervision  of  His  Majesty.  This  was 
the  reason,  given  by  reltahte  authorities^  why  the  House- 
hold, rather  than  any  of  the  otlier  Departnaonts  of  State, 
was  selected.  It  showed  clearly  that  the  Emperor  was 
to  remain  the  "  Head  of  the  Empire,  combining  ia 
"  Himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,"  though  it  was  de- 
termined, with  His  sanction,  that  their  exercise  should  be 
thereafter  guided  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constkution 
which  was  a  free  gift  from  Him  to  His  people.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Constitution  went  on  apace.  To  pave  the 
way  for  the  Ordinance  regarding  the  House  of  Peers 
which  was  auxiliary  to  and  promulgated  along  with  the 
Constitution  on  February  ii,  1889,  a  Notification  deter- 
mining the  new  Orders  of  Nubility  was  issued  on  July 
7,  1884.  Titles  were  conferred,  in  a  fashion  copied 
from  the  West,  upon  persons  of  noble  descent  and  upon 
civil  and  military  officers  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  Restoration.  12  Princes,  24  Marquises, 
74  Counts,  321  Viscounts,  69  Barons  were  created,  500 
Peers  in  all.  Various  other  reforms,  necessitated  by  the 
new  era  of  Constitutional  Government,  were  instituted. 
Towards  the  end  of  tlie  year  1885  the  Cabinet  system 
was  remodeled  and  the  present  arrangement  and  non»en- 
clature  of  Departments  of  State  was  introduced.  It^ 
became  Minister  President  besides  retaining  the  post  of 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  Department. 
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For  the  next  few  years  the  political  world  was  com- 
parativety  calm.  Mr.  Itagaki  on  his  return  frdm  his 
European  trip,  did  not  justify  the  hope  that  a  renewal 
tjf  political  activity  would  immediately  follow,  going  at 
'  once  to  his  native  place.  The  intense  zeal  of  1882  was 
wanting,  but  all  the  time,  though  the  people  directed 
their  energies  prindpally  into  other  channels,  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  entirely  to  lose  interest  in  politics, 
or  the  Kaishintd  during  this  time  it  was  said  that  its 
ttiembers  were  in  the  main  occupied  with  ordinary  af&irs 
or  wfth  writing.  On  the  surface  there  was  little  to  indicate 
that  political  matters  interested  the  nation  at  large. 

Period     2. 

After  a  while,  however,  signs  of  returning  animation 
began  to  appear.  In  April  1886  the  Kaishintb  presentee) 
a  memorial  dealing  with  the  questions  of  local  Au- 
tonomy and  freedom  of  speech  and  public  Meeting.  In 
September  1886  a  number  of  the  prominent  adherents  of 
the  defunct  Jiyutj  met  for  consultation  in  T5ki5  and 
sentitnents  favourable  to  the  sinking  of  petty  differences 
and  the  formation  of  one  great  united  party  were  ex- 
pressed. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kaishintd  were  also 
known  to  be  well-disposed  towards  union.  Here  we 
have  the  Commencement  of  the  movement  towards  the 
creation  of  the  amalgamated  association  known  as  the 
Daido-danketsu  (:fc  IrI  BB  i(S).  Both  Itagaki  and  Gdto 
used  their  influence  in  1887  to  effect  a  union  and 
political  activity  became  more  and  more  marked  from  the 
year  mentioned.       The    ♦  Tei-gai   Club    (T  ^  (^  pi 

*  HiDoto-i,  the  designation  of  the  year  1887.     Hence  the   ^^  Club. 
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was  formed'  by  the  exertions  of  the  latter  in  October  and 
its  members  were  drawn  from  various  parties.  The 
jmanifesto  stated  that  the  object  was  the  union  in 
practice  of  those  of  like  ideas  already  united  in  theory, 
fiTgaotzation  and  inter-communication.  • 

b. ^Rigorous  enforcement  of  the  regulations  regarding 
ai:e\vspape|*s  and  public  meetings  was  continued  all  this 
tiaK.byjthe  GovernmcPit.  Newspapers  were  as  before 
j^spended  continually  and  it  was  practically  imppssible, 
owing  to  the  minute  and  what  might  be  termed 
vexatious  I'equirements  of  the  law,  to  hold  a  public 
meetiag  urtinteiTupted  by  the  police  with  an  order  to 
dissolve.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of 
freedom  of  public  meeting  was  the  holding  of  private 
and  secret  meetings  instead.  The  Government  were  well 
aware  of  the  growing  discontent  and  for  further  security 
considered  more  coercive  measures  necessary.  They 
.issued  the  Ho-an  Jo-rei  (f^  ^  %,  ^J),  Peace  Preservation 
Regulations,  on  December  25,  1887,  prohibiting  secret 
associations  '  under  a  penalty  of  minor  confinement  for 
not  less  than  one  month  and  not.  more  than  two  years, 
in  addition  to  a  fine  from  10  to  100  yen.  Uiider  the 
ban  of  this  enactment  fell  such  well-known  men  as 
Hoshi  Torn,  Ilayashi  Yiizo,  Nakajima  Nobuyuki,  Ozaki 
Yuki.o,  KatJioka  Kenkichi,  Nakae  Tokusuke,  Takenouchi 
Tsuna,  Nishiyama  Shicho  and  hundreds  of  others,  who 
were  banished  from  Tokio  to  a  distance  of  3  ri  at  24 
[hours'  notice.  Great  was  the  excitement  which  followed 
"the  enforcement  of  these  reactionary  regulations.  The 
revised  newspapjr  regulations  issued  on  December  28, 
'  1887  werc,Mi6wever,  a  distinct  advance  in  the  direction 
of  liberty. 
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It  must,  nevertheless,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
however  harsh  legislation  at  times  appeared,  the  Govern- 
ment pressed  steadily  forward  in  the  path  of  reform  and 
progress.  .  On  April  28,  1888  the  Sumitsti-in  (^  Sg  |^), 
Privy  Gouncil,  was  formed  with  Ito  as  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  twelve  members  (of  whom  one  was  K5no 
Benken),  a  Chief  and  several  other  Secretaries.  This 
new  body  was  created  that  it  might  constitute  an  ad- 
visory Chamber  to  The  Emperor  on  matters  of  State. 
It  was  understood  that  that  time  had  been  purposely 
chosen  for  its  inauguration  in  order  that  its  deliberations 
might  be  in  a  special  measure  concerned  with  questions 
which  might  arise  in  regard  to  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Constitution.  The  creation  of  the  Council  was 
regarded  with  pleasure  by  the  people  and  its  member- 
ship, seemed  to  them  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  by 
the  Emperor  to  select  as  his  advisers  men  of  ability.  The 
inaugural  ceremony  was  performed  by  H.M.  The  Emperor 
in  person  on  May  8.  On  his  appointment  as  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  Ito  resigned  his  position  as  Minister 
President  of  State,  which  was  taken  by  Count  Kuroda. 
Thus  did  the  former  continue  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  preparation  of  the  Constitution.  On  May 
25,  1888  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council  for  consideration  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor. 

An  important  political  event  occurred  on  P'ebruary  I, 
.1888  in  the  reconciliation  of  Count  Okuma  with  his 
'former  Colleagues  and  his  re-entry  into  the  Government. 
He  this  time  took  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  consent  of  the  Count  to  resume 
office  was  obtained  on  the  basis    of  the  adoption  by  the 
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Govfefrtment  <>f  the  programme  of  the  Kaiskintd,  but  the  j 

^xad  truth  did  not  transpire.     This  return  to  office  was,  I 

however,  welcomed  by  the  organs  of  tlie  party.    Though  ] 

the  compUiftt  of  lack  of  suitable  leaders  was  now  again  | 

heard  among  the  political  parties,  no  cessatix>n  in  their 
renewed  activity  was  observable.      On    the   contrary,  im  | 

creasing  vigour  appeared.     The   Meiji  Club   was  formed  I 

by  members  of  the  Katsttinto  in  the  Autumn  of  1888, 
the  Jicfn  Qub  of  Count  Inoue  was  projected  and  Vis- 
Count  Torio  Koyata  founded  the  Hosht-cku^m-td  {%  ^ 
•fr  jE  3llt)>  Moderate  Conservative  Party,  in  the  following 
wiiiter,  his  idea  being  to  occupy  a  position  of  modera- 
tion and  independence  in  politics.  Then  we  must  note 
the  existence  of  a  strong  body  of  Conservatives  under 
the  ndiYie  of  the  Koku-sui  ko-zon-to  (H  ff  ^  D^  it)- 
Likewise,  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  Liberals,  Hoshi 
Toru  started  the  Kwanto  Kivai  in  March  1889. 

February  11,  1889  stands  out  as  one  of  the  epoch- 
marking  days  in  the  annals  of  Ja^ian.  On  that  day  the 
Constitution  was  promulgated.  His  Majesty  iti  person 
performed  the  ceremony  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the 
new  Palace  at  10.30  a.m.  The  function,  at  which  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  honour  of  being  present, 
was  most  stately  and  impressive.  With  a  few  brief 
sentences  expressive  of  the  Imperial  satisfaction  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  of  hope  for  the  future, 
and  of  confidence  in  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Ihe 
people  in  the  work  of  Government,  the  CoAstitution 
of  Modem  Japan  was  ushered  in.  The  system  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters  containing  seventy  six  articles  which 
set  forth  the  Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  (t) 
The  Emperor,  (2)  the  rights  and  duties   of  Subjects,   (j) 
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The  Imperial  Piet^  (4)  The  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
Privy  Council,  (5)  the  Judicature^  (6)  Finance,  and  (7) 
Supplementar>'  Regulations.  The  Japanese  Constitution 
maintaios  the  form  of  an  absolute  Monarchy,  for  the 
Enpiperor  stands  Supreme  and  has  reserved  to  himself 
certain  rights,  such  as  the  issuing  of  Ordinances  i^x  the 
puttiiig  into  operation  of  laws,  of  declaring  war  and 
peace,  etc.  On  the  other  band  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  respected,  and  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
public  meeting  and  the  free  exercise  of  reUgion  witbia 
the  )imits  prescribed  by  law,  are  r^o^nized  The 
Prussian  model  is  seen  to  have  been  copied,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  production  correspond  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Japan.  At  the  same  time  were 
issued,  as  necessary  adjuiKts  to  tlie  Constitution,  the 
In^)crial  House  Law,  the  Imperial  Ordinance  concerning 
the  House  of  Peers,  the  Law  of  the  Houses,  the  Law 
of  Election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Law  of  Finance.  The  Law  for  the 
Organization  of  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  extension  of  local  Self-Government^ 
took  efiect  on  April  i,  1889. 

I^  tl)e  summer  and  autumn  of  i883  Count  Goto  made 
tours  throughout  the  north  eastern  ProviiKes,  in  order 
to  impart  to  the  nation  his  belief  in  the  advantages  of 
union.  His  motto  was  daidd-s/io-i,  similarity  ki  great 
things,  difference  in  small  things.  He  directed  his  at-* 
tack  upon  \hc  clan  system  of  Government  ai;id  thus 
speedily  made  his  the  popuku*  cause.  And  meetings 
were  held  at  Osaka,  in  Kiushu  under  the  auspices  oi 
the  Kiushu  Kaishinto,  and  elsewhere,  at  which  resohi- 
tioos   in   iavour   of  one  grand  organization  were  passed. 
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The  Daido  dan-ketsti  (  :fc  [PJ  |B|  1^)  thus  came  into  ex- 
istence as  a  great  unorganized  body,  the  bond  of  union 
between  its  members  being  slight  and  loose.  No  long 
career  was  in  store  for  it.  Though  it  had  its  own 
organ,  the  Seiron  (i|^  |gt),  it  was  never  formally  entered 
as  a  political  association.  The  absence  of  any  definite 
aims  from  the  first  rendered  its  tenure  of  life  insecure, 
and  it  was  sneered  at  by  its  detractors  as  a  party  with- 
out a  programme.  On  May  lo,  1889  the  Dai-do  dan- 
ketsii  fell  to  pieces,  its  demise  being  considerably  ac- 
celerated by  the  entry  of  Count  Goto,  the  chief  promoter 
and  leading  spirit,  into  the  Cabinet  in  the  preceding 
March.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  break-up  was 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  body 
should  be  formally  constituted  as  a  political  organization. 
On  that  work  the  party  split.  The  more  radical  of  the 
members  supported  tb.e  view  adverse  to  constitution  as  a 
political  association  and  made  the  cry  of  hi-sei'Ska-setSH 
(^^  S5C  ft  W^  their  motto.  Of  this  side  Di  Kentaro 
was  a  warm  upholder,  and  he  carried  with  him  Naito 
Roitsu,  Arai  Shogo,  Saito  Keiji,  etc.  They  seceded 
from  the  Daido  danketsu  and  set  up  the  Daido  Kioiva 
Kwai  {-j^  [gj  1^  ^U  #)  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  its  members.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Daido  dan-ketsu  held  the  opinion  that  they 
should  form  themselves  into  a  proper  political  association 
{sei  sha  setsu,  ^  j|t  tS)-  So  they  proceeded  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  Society  with  articles  of  association, 
which  th:y  styled  the  Daido  Club,  preserving  in  its 
name  the  idea  of  a  grand  Union.  To  this  section 
adhered  Messrs.  Kono,  Inukai,  Suehiro,  Ueki  Imori,  Ya- 
giwara    Hanshi,    Kudo    Kokan,   Inoue  Kakugoro,  Inagaki 
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Shimesu,  ect.,  and  it  represented  the  moderates. 
Vigorous  efforts  were  undertaken  by  Goto  and  also  by 
Itagaki  to  effect  a  re-union,  but  for  a  time  they  proved 
unavailing. 

Treaty  Revision,  that  burning  question  which  was  in 
the  forefront  of  political  issues  in  Japan  for  so  many 
years,  did  more  than  anything  else  to  discover  a  common 
ground  on  which  all  popular  parties  could  cast  aside 
their  wrangles  and  be  at  one.  The  longer  the  negotia- 
tions were  protracted,  the  more  exacting  grew  the  peo- 
ple's demands.  Party  politicians  began  to  devote  their 
minds  more  particularly  to  attacks  upon  the  Government 
for  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  Treaties. 
The  groups  into  which  the  Daido  dankctsii  had  divided 
were  brought  together  again  for  the  time  being,  by  their 
desire  to  defeat  any  revision  programme  by  which  Japan 
failed  to  secure  terms  of  absolute  equality.  And  the 
Nippon  Club  was  created  by  Marquis  Asano,  Viscount 
Tani  and  Viscount  Miura  with  identical  aims.  Many 
were  the  memorials  presented,  chiefly  in  favour  of  the 
suspension  of  the  conferences  then  going  on.  The  climax 
to  the  opposition  to  the  various  schemes  of  revision,  and 
to  that  then  under  consideration,  cafne  when  Count 
Okuma  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in  October  1889 
on  his  return  to  the  Foreign .  Office  from  a  drive.  The 
negotiations  then  lapsed  for  some  years,  until  the  time 
when  they  were  reopened,  and  resulted  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  Revised  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  of  July  16,   1894. 

After  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  Treaty  Revision  Con- 
ferences, Count  Itagaki  again  tried  to  exert  his  influence 
to    re-form    a   United    Party.       But   though    the    veteran 
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party  leader  succeeded  in  lessening  the  breach  between 
the  opposing  factions,  union  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  out 
of  the  question.  Messrs  Oi  Kentaro,  Watanabe  Kotaro, 
and  their  friends  wished  to  revive  the  defunct  Jiyuto, 
while  members  of  the  Daidd  Club  favoured  the  revival 
of  the  AikokukotOy  and  so  matters  stood  towards  the  end 
of  1889  when  Osaka  became  once  more  the  centre  of 
political  activity.  Mutual  concession  still  proving  un- 
attainable, and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Amrious  leaders 
being  found  to  be  in  the  meantime  insurmountable,  those 
who  still  followed  the  banner  of  the  old  Jiyuto^  were 
split  up  into  three  factions.  In  January  1890  the /iyutd 
was  again  established  in  name,*  and  it  was  decided  to 
re-organize  the  Aikokn  ko-to  as  a  separate  body  under 
Count  Itagaki.  The  latter  had  fixed  its  opening 
ceremony  for  the  isth  of  April  in  the  year  just  men- 
tioned ;  but,  meeting  on  that  day,  merely  published  its 
manifesto,  thus  leaving  the  way  open  for  reconciliation. 
A  Committee  representative  of  the  three  factions  was 
shortly  appointed  to  confer,  Messrs  Kono,  Itagaki,  Sue- 
hiro,  Inoue  etc.  representing  the  Daidd  Club ;  Messrs 
Nishiyama,  Shioda,  Ishida,  etc.,  the  AUioku  kdtd\  and 
Messrs  Oi,  Arai,  etc.,  the  revived  Jiyuto,  In  the  end 
the  Kd-En  Club  (^  J^)  was  established,  the  Authorities 
receiving  the  requisite  notice  on  the  17th,  of  June  1890. 
In  Kiushu  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  again  in  April 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  union  and  the  f  Kius/tu  Doshi  Kwai 
an  indei^endent  local  organization    did   much  towards  ac- 


*  Though  divided  into  the  Kwanib  JiyTtto  led  by  0-i  Kentaro  and  the 
Kivansai  JiyntUb  under  the  leadership  of  Kobayashi  Kusuo. 

t  Its  motto  being  desire  for  Union  with  aU  parties  of  progressive 
principles. 
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complishing  this  object  by  the  despatch  of  delegates  to 
the  north  who  interviewed  and  obtained  promises  of  sup- 
port from  Count  Itagaki  and  others  of  the  Jiyutb,  like- 
wise from  the  leaders  of  the  Kaishintd,  A  basis  for 
union  was  provisionally  found.  A  Great  Meeting  of 
those  in  favour  of  Union  in  Kiusihu,*  was  held  at  Kago- 
shima  on  June  15.  Delegates  were  once  more  despatch- 
ed to  Tokid,  who  had  interviews  with  leading  men  of 
all  parties.  The  Kaishintd  also  appeared  likely  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  others.  Some  of  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  capital  such  as  the  Hochi,  Kokumin,  Choya, 
Vomiuri,  supported  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  At 
that  period,  however,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  first  General  election  which  took  place 
from  the  ist,  of  July  f  1890.  The  election  resulted  as 
follows  — 


Independent    

69 

Daidd  haX      

55 

Kaishin  to        

46 

Aikoku  toX      

35 

Hosht/  to  (Conservatives)      

22 

Kiushu  Shimpo  to  (an  independent 

local  progressive  organization)... 

21 

JiyutoX    

16 

Ji-chitd{^^)      

i; 

*  Kiushu  Doshi  Rengo  Tai-kwai.) 

t  The  figures  are  taken  firom  the  Tei-koku  Gi-kzoai-S/n,  which  gives 
them  on  the  Authority  of  a  certain  newspaper  at  the  time,  and  considers 
that  they  convey  the  truth  approximately.  Other  publications  give  a 
slight  difference  but  in  the  main  similar  computation.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  one  member  too  many,  the  total  being  300. 

X  Belonging  to  the  K6-m  Club. 
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Uncertain...     ...     ..•     ...   ' 2 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  how  divided  up  the 
various  factions  were.  The  Daido  ha  had  the  largest 
individual  representation,  after  the  independents. 

After  the  elections  were  over  the  question  of  union 
resumed  its  prominence  in  view  of  the .  impotence  of  the 
many  factions  represented  .  in  the  Diet  should  they 
remain  independent  of  each  other.  The  active  Kiusfm 
Doshi  Kwai  was  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  rest 
and  held  a  meeting  at  Fukuoka  on  the  20th,  July  1890, 
with  the  object  of  uniting  all  the  parties  of  progress,  and 
once  more  sent  representatives  to  Tokio  to  assist  their 
cause.  The  Toltoku  shichi  shu  kivai  (^^fc^biW^) 
formed  in  the  seven  provinces  of  the  north  East  by  the 
amalgamation  of  those  of  progressive  views,  likewise  met 
at  Akita  on  the  26th  and  came  to  a  decision  in  favour 
of  union.  But  while  an  impetus  was  thus  being  given  to 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  large 
popular  party  from  both  extremes  of  the  Empire,  the 
Government  deemed  it  necessary  to  prevent  a  reconcilia- 
tion which  might  lead  to  their  finding  all  political 
parties  ranged  under  one  banner  in  opposition.  On  July 
25,  1890  was  issued  the  Law  of  Public  Meetings  and 
Political  Associations,  Shu  Kwai  Sei-sha  Iw  (^  '^  |fc 
jith  ?i)-  ^^y  Article  28  of  that  law  political  parties  were 
forbidden  inter  alia  to  establish  branch  offices  or  to  com- 
bine or  correspond  with  other  associations  of  a  kindred 
nature.  A  sudden  blow  w'as  thus  dealt  to  the  hopes  of 
the  unionists  and  it  became  a  question  of  what  was  now 
the  proper  procedure  to  be  adopted.  The  Jiyuto  and 
KiiishH  DjsJii  Kai  at  once  decided  to  dissolve  as  a    step 
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towards  Union,  the  Aikokukotb  being  of  the  same  mind, 
but  dissolution  not  being  in  its  case  necessary  as  it  had 
not  been  formally  constituted. 

Conferences  now  took  place  between  the  representatives 
of  the  various  parties  which  had  just  ceased  to  have  a 
corporate  existence  and  those  which  still  retained  their  old 
constitution.  On  August  12,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Kawashima  Jun  (of  Kagoshima)  in  Hira- 
kawachd  Kojimachi,  Tokio,  and  attended  by  Messrs 
Naito  Roitsu,  Oi  Kentaro,  Nakae  Tokusuke  of  the  old 
Jiyutd\  Messrs  Shimada,  Takata  Sanae,  Kat5  Masano- 
suke  of  the  Kaishinto,  Messrs  Hayashi,  Kataoka,  Sugita 
Teiichi,  of  the  old  Aikokukotd,  Messrs  Kono  Hironaka, 
Suzuki  Shdji,  Oe  Taku,  of  the  Daiiid  Club,  and  Messrs 
Yamada  Buho,  Matsuda  Masahisa  and  Kawashima  lun 
of  the  old  Kiushu  Doshikivai,  At  the  same  time  a  Com- 
mittee of  ten  was  appointed,  including  K5no,  to  consult 
regarding  the  establishment  of  a  new  party.  On  August 
17,  the  Daido  Club,  whose  co-operation  had  from  the 
first  been  doubtful,  all  at  once  changed  its  point  of  view 
and  deciding  to  dissolve,  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  views  to  which  it  had  become  converted.  The  zeal 
of  the  Kaishin-to  towards  alliance  had  by  this  time 
cooled,  and  differences  with  the  Daido  Club  tended  to 
increase  the  estrangement.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
August  25,  which  was  attended  by  13  members  of  the 
old  AikokukotOy  13  of  the  o\di  JiyutOy  13  of  the  o\di  Dai- 
do Club,  13  of  the  old  Kihshh  doshi  kivai,  and  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  Gumma  Kogi  Kwai  and  Kioto  Koyu 
Kwai  at  the  Atago  Kan  Shiba,  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
party  called  the  Rikken  Jiyuto  (Constitutional  Liberal 
Party).     On  the  15th  of  September  the  ceremony  of  for- 
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mation  took  place.  They  declared  themselves  to  have 
at  heart  liberal  principles,  respect  for  the  Imperial 
House,  enlargement  of  popular  rights,  relaxation  of  Gov- 
ernmental interference  in  domestic  matters,  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  Government,  party  cabinets  and 
treaties  of  equality. 

A  manifesto  was  issued  in   lo  articles,  proclaiming: — 

1.  That  Government  business  should  be  rendered 
simple  and  expenditure  curtailed. 

2.  Adjustment  of  naval  and  military  preparations. 

3.  Reform  of  the  Educational  System. 

4.  Revision  of  the  Law  of  Finance  and  careful  super- 
vision of  national  revenue  and  expenditure. 

5.  Reform  of  public  debt  and  of  the  system  under  which 
Government  property  was  held. 

6.  Revision  of  Taxation  Laws  and  reduction  of  land 
tax. 

7.  Reform  of  procedure  for  the  protection  of  private 
undertakings. 

8.  Reform  of  Local  Government  and  adjustment  of 
Local  Finances. 

9.  Revision  of  all  laws  relating  to  speech,  public 
meeting  and  political  association  and  abolition  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Regulations. 

10.  Revision  of  the  Law  of  the  Houses  and  the  elec- 
tion law. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  question  of  party  cabinets  is 
now  raised  publicly  in  a  most  express  manner.  Briefly, 
the  other  points  amount  to  the  reduction  of  Government 
expenditure  and  taxation,  more  local  self  Government 
and  revision  or  abolition  of  laws  calculated  to  restrict 
freedom,  with  alteration  of  Educational  System, 
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The  new  association  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour 
by  the  Kaishintb  who  wished  the  expression  Kaishin,  "  re- 
form," which  helped  to  form  their  style  and  title,  used  in 
naming  the  new  amalgamated  party.  In  the  end  therefore 
its  members  decided  definitely  to  hold  aloof  from  union. 

The  independent  members  of  the  Diet  after  consider- 
able negotiation  and  discussion  resolved  on  August  20, 
upon  the  formation  of  their  own  party  which  they  named 
the  Taisei  Kwai  (party  of  great  accomplishments)  {^  ^ 
-ff).  Messrs  Motoda  Hajime,  Yoshino  Seikei,  Oyagi 
Kiichiro  and  Sugiura  JiJzd,  Masuda  Shigeyuki,  Naka- 
mura  Yaroku  belonged  to  it.  This  party  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  successor  of  the  Rikken-teisei-kiuai  and  the 
predecessor  of  the  Kokumin  Kiokivai  and  Teikoku  to.  It 
was  from  the  first  inclined  to  support  the  Government 
and  soon  openly  took  its  part.  According  to  the  public 
declaration,  the  Taisei  Kwai  was  to  preserve  a  moderate 
attitude,  being  biassed  in  no  direction.  Reasoning  con- 
servatism was  practically  its  motto. 

But  another  and  entirely  separate  association  saw  the 
light  a  few  months  later.  Some  of  the  followers  of 
Count  Goto,  members  of  the  Nichiyo  kwai  ( H  HI  #), 
just  started  by  (Inagaki  Shimesu  and  14  others),  of  the 
Genyosha  {^  f^  jft)  of  Fukuoka  the  Dosei  kivai  (jgj  Jj^ 
^)  of  Saga  and  of  associations  at  Kumamoto,  Oita, 
Miyagi,  Nagasaki,  met  at  the  Dyukwan,  Asakusa,  Tokio, 
on  November  i,  1890,  and  decided  to  establish  the 
Kokumin  Jiyuto  (H  K  3  ^  3i[)i  National  Liberal  Party. 
The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  December  21, 
when  Mr.  Yoshida  Masaharu  delivered  an  address.  The 
programme  laid  down  was  (i.)  Expansion  of  the  Navy, 
(2.)  Reduction  of  National  Expenditure,  (3)  Reduction  of 
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I^nd  Tax,  (4.)  Amendment  of  Law  of  Conscription.  The 
Kokiimin  Jiyuto  was  regarded  with  disfavour  both  by  the 
Rikken  Jiyuto  and  by  the  Kaiskinto,  and  it  was  never  a 
particularly  powerful  body. 

The  Genro'In  having  with  the  establishment,  of  the 
House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Representatives  ceased 
to  have  a  raison  d'etre  2XiA  was  abolished  on  the  20th  of 
October  1890. 

The  long  expected  opening  of  the  Diet  took  place  on 
November  29,  1890.  At  the  ceremony  which  marked 
the  occasion  His  Majesty  announced,  in  a  speech  which 
he  read,  that  all  institutions  relating  to  internal  administ- 
ration established  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  had 
been  brought  to  a  condition  approaching  completeness. 
It  was  hoped  to  extend  the  scope  of  these  measures  and 
to  reap  good  fruit  from  the  working  of  the  Constitution. 
*  In  the  House  of  Peers  there  were  252  members 
viz : — 

Imperial  Princes     10 

Princes     10 

Marquises        21 

Counts     15 

Viscounts         70 

Barons     20 

Highest  taxpayers 45 

t  Imperial  Nominees         ...     61 


252 


*  From  the  Kizoku-in   Yoran  (jj  JJ^  IS  S  W) 

t  Selected  from  the  Court  Councillors  (3),  the  old  members  of  the  Gen- 
ro-hiy  (27),  the  I>egislativc  Bureau  (2),  the  President  and  Professors  of 
the  Imperial  University  (6),  Various  Government  Departments  (10),  the 
rest  from  among  the  people,  (Meiji  Ntmpio). 
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The  membership  of  the  Lower  House  under  the  old 
election  law  was  300.  In  the  election  for  President  of 
the  Lower  House  House,  the  Jiylito  with  the  factions 
supporting  them  showed  that  they  were  in  a  compact 
majority.  Mr.  Nakajima  Nobuyuki  (of  Kochi),  their 
candidate,  being  successful.  For  Vice-President  Mr.  Isuda 
Mainichi,  (a  celebrated  student  of  Law,  who  w^as  at  one 
time  a  Judge,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate)  belonging  to 
the  TaiseL  kivai  obtained  election.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  political  parties  had  the  opportunity  they  had  so 
long  sought  of  confronting  the  clan  statesmen  in  a  place 
where  they  were  more  or  less  at  liberty  to  speak  their 
minds.  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  came  to  logger- 
heads with  the  gov^ernment.  The  fight  began,  as  it  has 
so  often  done  since  then,  over  money  matters.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  land  tax  and  of  salaries  was  demanded.  The 
Jiyuto  and  the  Kaishinto  were  found  side  by  side  in  op- 
position, while  the  Taiscikwai  made  common  cause  with 
the  Government.  A  dispute  also  arose  over  the  condi- 
tion to  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations.  The  Jiylito,  however,  was  rent  in  two 
by  wrangles,  as  often  before  and  subsequently.  Suehiro 
Shigeyasu  and  Inoue  Kakugord,  who  were  noted  for  their 
independence  of  mind,  were  expelled  from  the  party,  and 
Oe  Taku  (son  in  law  of  Count  Goto),  Takenouchi,  Su- 
zuki and  others  seceded.  Twenty-iinie  of  the  old  Aiko- 
knsha  members,  including  Messrs  Kataoka,  Hayashi, 
Ueki  and  others  warm  supporters  of  Count  Itagaki, 
separated  from  the  party  on  February  24,  1891  ;  and 
Itagaki  himself  followed  their  example  on  the  26th  after 
fruitless  efforts  had  been  made  to  smooth  matters  over, 
owing  to  tlie  disorganized  state    of  the   party,  giving,  as 
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his  reason  that  he  had  no  part  in  their  counsels.  As 
regards  the  difference  with  the  Government,  a  com- 
promise was  effected  by  a  reduction  of  several  million 
yen  from  the  estimates.  From  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  parties,  and  of  the  Jiyuto  in  particular,  it  would 
appear  that  their  opposition  was  actuated  more  by  a  de- 
sire to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  clan  Govern- 
ment than  by  any  fixed  principles.  They  gave  way, 
however,  before  matters  reached  a  climax  lest  the  first 
Session  of  the  Diet  should  be  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
untimely  end.  So  the  first  united  attack  in  the  Diet 
upon  the  Government  made  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  yi^//A7  and  KaishifUd  resulted  in  the  main  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  former. 

It  was  very  evident  that  a  reorganization  of  the  Jiyuto 
was  necessary  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  towards 
that  end.  Itagaki  did  not  keep  apart  long,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Osaka  on  March  24,  1891,  he  was 
elected  President  and  the  words  Rlkkcn  were  erased 
from  the  party  name,  which  once  again  became  tlie 
Jiyuto,  A  declaration  was  issued  on  May  29,  in  which 
the  programme  was  set  forth  to  be  (i.)  Domestic  Gov- 
ernment to  be  based  on  Ix)cal  Self  Government,  (2.) 
Good  faith  and  friendliness  to  be  the  chief  aim  in  foreign 
affairs,  (3.)  Naval  and  military  preparations  to  be  on  a 
defensive  basis,  (4.)  Financial  retrenchment  suited  to 
national  resources,  (5.)  Protections  to  be  chiefly  along 
lines  tending  to  the  public  advantage,  (6 )  Freedom  of 
Education,  (7)  Strengthening  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary,  (8)  Facilitation  of  Communication,  (9)  Exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  legislative. 

The  Jiyuto  then  devoted  its  attention    to   perfecting  its 
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organization  and  extending  its  influence.  Count  Itagaki 
started  shortly  afterwards  on  a  tour  to  the  North-East 
and  delegates  were  sent  to  the  west. 

An  important  organization  appeared  in  INtarch  1891 
called  the  Kiodd  (Union)  Club  (#i^{il^lS)  which 
was  originated  by  Messrs  Inoue,  Suehiro,  Oe  and  Sue- 
niatsu.  Its  component  parts  came  from  the  Taisei  kivai^ 
Kokumin  Jiyuto,  Jicltito  and  Kumamoto  Kokkento,  The 
Club  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Diet  who  were 
to  take  steps  for  the  national  progress  and  the  promo- 
tion of  intercourse  between  its  members.  It  was  meant 
to  be  a  support  to  the  Government  and  steps  were 
taken  to  influence  popular  feeling  in  its  favour  by  a 
campaign  throughout  the  country. 

Attempts  were  again  set  on  foot  which  resulted  in  a 
rapprochement  between  the  Jiyuto  and  Kaishintd.  The 
indefatigable  Kmslm  Club  in  the  early  Autumn  met  to 
endeavour  to  promote  union  of  parties  and  Itagaki  cm 
his  return  from  his  tour  in  the  N.E.  paid  a  visit  on 
November  8,  to  Okuma.  In  the  end,  Count  Okuma 
gave  up  his  pbst  as  Privy  Councillor  on  tlie  12th,  and  a 
large  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  at  the  Oyukwan, 
Asakusa,  attended  by  members  of  the  Diet  representative 
of  the  Jiyuid  (72),  Kaishintd  (37),  Unattached  (25),  in- 
cluding Taiseikwai  (2),  and  joint  action  for  the  purpose 
of  {H-esenting  a  united  front  to  the  Government  was  de- 
cided upon.  When  the  Diet  met  for  the  second  time, 
November  21,  1891,  the  Budget  was  again  selected  as 
tiie  point  of  attack  and  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Iron  Foundry,  for  the  construction  of  men-of-war,  for 
the  state  payment  of  Prison  Expenditure  and  for  the 
state  purchase  of  private  railways, — ^all  of   which,  except- 
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ing  the  last,  have  by  now  been  passed — were  throvvn  out. 
The  nature  of  the  attack  showed  that  the  opposition  was 
in  the  main  captious  and  the  co-operation  between  the 
parties  leaving  no  immediate  hope  of  amicable*  arrange- 
ment, the  Government  ordered  the  Diet  to  dissolve  on 
the  26,  December  1891,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  and 
dismay  of  the  allied  opposition  (consisting  of  the  five 
bodies,  i\\Q  JiyutOy  JiyTi  Club,  Kaishinto  Tomoe  Club  and 
Dokuritsu  Club.  This  was  the  first  but  by  no  means 
the  last  instance  of  compulsory  dissolution. 

The  Taiscn  Kwai  dissolved  on  the  date  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  party  had  ceased  to  support 
the  Government,  and  because  of  the  impending  elections. 
The  yijW  Club  returned  to  the  JiyTdo  and  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  public  explanatory  of  its  attitude  towards  the 
Government  and  inviting  the  people  to  judge  of  its  efforts 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  constitutional  Government. 
The  second  General  Election  was  held  from  February 
15,  1892,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  scenes  of 
turbulence  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
K5chi  Prefecture  no  few  persons  (several  Hundreds)  being 
wounded  and  even  killed  in  local  disturbances.  By  the 
people  the  Government  were  accused  bitterly  of  inter- 
ference in  the  elections,  and  this  cry  was  taken  up 
strongly  and  used  as  an  instrument  wherewith  to  recom- 
mence the  struggle  with  the  Government  on  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Diet. 

The  opposition  parties  assisted  each  other  at  the  polls 
and  their  elected  canditates  were  classed  by  some  news- 
papers under  the  general  appellation  of  the  popular  party 
Min-to  (E  ^)-  ^'^  also  see  that  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  distinct  party  openly  taking  the  side   of  the 
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Government,  which  was  termed  the  Ri-to  (iS  ^)-       The 
result  of  the  General  Election  was : — 

Jiyuto     100 

Kaishinto       40 

Govt  Party  (Old  Taisei  kwai  Qtc)     no 

Unattached  (including  supporters  of  the 
United  Parties  and  Govt,  supporters).  ...  05 
The  United  Parties  consequently  counted  a  majority. 
After  previous  separate  gathering,  they  held  a  joint 
meeting  on  May  i,  1892,  to  prepare  for  the  extra- 
ordinary Session  of  the  Diet  (Session  No.  3.)  which  was 
to  begin  next  day.  Hoslii  Toru  was  elected  President 
of  the  Lower  House  on  the  2nd  and  Sone  Arasuke, 
now  Baron  and  at  present  Minister  of  Finance,  Vice- 
President. 

On  the  14th  the  motion  that  the  (jovemment  was  re- 
sponsible for  interference  in  the  late  elections  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  address  to  the  throne  on 
the  same  subject  having  been  rejected  two  days  before. 
The  violence  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  Government 
induced  the  latter  on  the  i6th  to  suspend  the  session 
for  seven  days.  There  was  a  great  commotion  and  the 
fear  lest  misguided  adherents  of  the  opposition  parties 
might  carry  the  attack  beyond  the  limits  of  verbal  war- 
fare led  to  a  large  number  of  Soshi  and  of  sympathizers 
with  the  opposition  outside  of  the  House,  being  ordered 
to  leave  the  capital  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Law 
on  May  21..  The  attack  made  upon  Takata  Sanae,  of 
the  Yo^niuri  Shinibiin  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
KaishintOy  caused  a  fresh  order  for  39  soshi  of  Fukuoka 
Prefecture  to  leave  the  capital  on  the  30th.  These  were 
indeed  troublous    times.       On    the    re-assembling    of  the 
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members  on  the  31st  the  Lower  House  erased  the  Ex- 
penditure upon  men-of-war  and  a  Steel  Factory  and  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation of  Earthquakes.  The  Upper  House  manifested 
what  has  since  come  to  be  recognized  ais  its  habitual  at- 
titude towards  the  financial  wishes  of  the  other  chamber 
by  promptly  restoring  these  items.  The  usual  com- 
promise was  resorted  to,  the  first  item  being  disallowed, 
the  second  passed. 

To  meet  the  growing  power  of  the  opposition  the 
Government  Association  called  the  Kokundn  Kiokwai  (0 
R  ^  '^)  (Nationalist  Society),  successor  to  the  Taim- 
kwaiy  was  projected,  Messrs  Watanabe  Koki,  Sone, 
Tsuda  etc.  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work.  A  meeting 
for  organization  was  held  on  June  20,  1891. 

Marquis  Saigo  *  and  Viscount  Shinagawa  resigned 
their  official  positions  as  Privy  Councillors  in  order  to 
be  able  to  become  President  and  Vice-President  respec- 
tively. The  alliance  with  the  Government,  however,  did 
not  last  long. 

On  August  8,  1892  a  new  Cabinet  came  into  power, 
headed  by  Ito,  and  they  took  up  an  attitude  of  neu- 
trality towards  the  Kokutnin  Kiokivai,  On  NovenAer 
10,  a  general  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  rules  of 
the  party  and  the  policy  were  published.  But  fi*om  then 
the  number  of  its  adherents  in  the  Diet  fell  off  con- 
siderably. 

Towards  the  end  of  1892  the  Dotnei  Club  was  in- 
stituted being  composed  of  old  members,  of  the  Taisei- 
kwai   and    unattached  members,  iucluding  Messrs    Kusu- 

*  (then  Count). 
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moto   Masataka,    Nakamura    Yaroku,*    Kawashima    Jun, 
Suzuki  Juen. 

The  4th  Session  of  the  Diet  was  approaching  and 
there  were  premonitory  signs  tliat  it  would  not  fail  to 
be  a  stormy  one.  It  met  on  November  25,  1892.  On 
January  17,  1893  the  Lower  House  suspended  its  sit- 
tings for  five  days  of  its  own  accord  after  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Government  to  alter  their 
budgetary  proposals  for  the  financial  year  1893-94, 
which  were  under  examination.  This  was  done  with  the 
avowed  object  of  affording  the  Authorities  time  for  re- 
flection. A  joint  motion  impeaching  the  Government 
was  about  to  be  brought  in  by  Messrs  K5no  Hironaka 
of  the  Jiyuto,  Inukai  Ki  of  the  Kaishinto  and  Suzuki 
Juen  of  the  Domei  Kwai  when  an  Imperial  order  was 
received  proroguing  the  House  for  15  days.  On  its  re- 
opening on  February  7,  an  address  to  the  throne  with 
reference  to  the  Budget,  complaining  of  the  action  of 
the  Ministers  of  State,  was  passed.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  by  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru,  as  President, 
representing  the  House,  on  the  8th  and  His  Majesty 
promised  to  give  it  his  attention.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  came  on  the  loth  when  the  Emperor  issued  an 
order  furnishing  f  three  hundred  thousand  yen  from  the 
Privy  Purse  towards  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  men-of-war,  and  providing  that  one  tenth 
should  be  deducted  similarly  from  all  official  salaries, 
excepting,  such  as  might  be  specially  exempted,  for  six 
years  for  the  same  purpose.      Thus  the  crisis  was  at   an 

*  Now  Governor  of  Fuloioka  Prefecture. 

t  One    tenth   of  the    annual  fixed  appropriation  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  Imperial  Household  Department. 
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end,  and  the  Imperial  Gift  was  welcomed  by  an  out- 
burst of  loyal  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  For  their  part 
the  Government  promised  to  effect  retrenchment  as  far 
as  possible  in  future,  to  reform  the  executive,  reduce  ex- 
penditure and  introduce  radical  reforms  into  the  navy. 

This  session  was  also  remarkable  for  the  passing  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Public  Meetings  and  As- 
sociations whereby  a  much  larger  measure  of  liberty  of 
public  meeting  was  secured  and  the  rights  of  political 
associations  were  considerably  extended.  These  reforms 
the  Representatives  had  been  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  for  three  sessions.  Taking  advantage  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  law  referred  to,  the  various  parties  set  about 
the  creation  of  branches  in  the  Provinces,  and  prepared 
in  other  ways  to  build  up  their  strength.  Combinations 
of  political  parties  were  however  still  forbidden,  the 
Cabinet  fearing  to  make  this  further  concession  in  the 
existing  state  of  public  feeling. 

Later  in  1893  the  Government  issued,  according  to 
promise,  the  reforms  in  the  navy  and  in  official  organi- 
zation of  Government,  the  former  in  May  and  the  latter 
in  October.  The  Reforms  were  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
more  particularly  by  the  Progressionists.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Mainichi  Shimbun  at  the  time,  they  merely 
amounted  to  a  certain  reduction  in  expenditure.  What 
was  required  .was  radical  re-organization  of  the  administ- 
rative system  and  a  change  from  the  Government  of  the 
clans  to  the  Government  of  the  people. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  Treaty  Revision  the 
matter  of  mixed  Residence  had  become  a  burning  ques- 
tion on  the  close  of  the  Diet.  There  had  come  into  ex- 
istence   in    1892  the  Joyakti  Kaisei  Kefikiu  Kwai  (of  Mr. 
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Hoshi  and  others)  the  Naichi  Zakkio  Kbkin  Kwai  (of 
Messrs  Motoda,  C)i  others)  and  the  Zakkio  Mondai  Ken- 
kiu  Kwai, 

In  October  1893  a  conservative  party  called  the  Dai  Nip- 
pon Kiokwai  {^  \\  J^^  ^),  Japan  Society,  was  formed 
with  opposition  to  mixed  residence  as  its  standard. 

The  co-operation  between  the  Jiylito  and  the  Kaishinto 
which  had  at  the  last  session  of  the  Diet  been  brought 
to  bear  against  the  Government,  soon  ceased. 

In  January  1893  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru  delivered  one  of  his 
well  remembered  speeches  in  Tokio  in  which  he  declar- 
ed that  the  aims  of  the  two  parties  were  divergent  and 
that  there  could  be  no  sympathy  between  thens.  This 
led  to  mutual  recrimination,  Mr.  Shimada  and  others 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Kaishinto.  The  organs  of 
the  two  parties  also  differed  as  to  the  results  of  the 
session  of  the  Diet  during  which  they  had  stood  side  by 
side  and  the  breach  widened.  But  it  was  not  only  bc- 
teen  his  own  party  and  outsideis  that  Mr.  Hoshi  was  in- 
strumental in  creating  bad  feeling.  In  the  Jiyiito  also  he 
sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension.  His  unpopularity  grew 
owing  owing  to  the  Soma  and  other  affairs  in  which  his 
conduct  was  subjected  to  much  criticism,  and  in  the  end 
he  himself  withdrew  his  name  for  a  time  from  its  mem- 
bership. On  December  2  ,  1 893  some  of  the  Liberals 
hostile  to  Hoshi  and  not  adverse  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Progressionists,  including  Messrs  Haseba  Junko, 
(representative  of  Kagoshima)  Kikuchi  Kuro  (representa- 
tive of  Aomori),  Kobayashi  Kusuo  (reprentative  of  Oka- 
yama)  seceded,  and  ranged  themselves  together  under 
the  name  of  the  Doshi  Club.  They  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  Procjressionists. 
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The  5th  Session  commenced  November  25,  1893  and 
the  Government  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
disorganized  opposition.  The  Progressionists  and  their 
allies,  the  Domei  Club,  the  Doshi  Club,  the  Kohmtin 
Kiokwai  and  the  Dai  Nippon  Kiokwai  turned  their  un- 
friendly attention  to  Mr.  Hoshi  at  first  rather  than  to  the 
Government  and  succeeded  in  having  him  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Kusumoto  was  elected 
President  in  his  place  and  Mr.  Abei  Iwane  became  Vice- 
President.  After  getting  rid  of  the  late  President,  the 
I>aities  in  the  Diet  were  able  to  give  all  their  mind  to 
finding  fault  with  the  actions  of  the  Government.  Repre- 
sentations with  reference  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
treaties  and  concerning  the  Chishima  Ravenna  case  ap- 
peared to  the  Authorities  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
call  for  the  prorogation  of  the  House.  The  session  was 
accordingly  suspended  for  ten  days  from  the  19th  of 
December;  but  as  the  members  were  found  to  be  in  no 
more  conciliatory  mood  on  its  reassembling,  suspension 
for  fourteen  days  more  was  then  ordered.  On  the  30th, 
however,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  dissolved. 

March  i,  1894  was  the  time  of  the  3rd  General  Elec- 
tion.    It  resulted  as  follows : — 

Jiyuto     120 

Kaishinto       60 

Kokundn  Seisha  {Kokiimin  Kiokivat)     35 

Doslti  Seisha 24 

Domei  Seisha        18 

Seimucliosha 5 

Dai  Nippon  Kiokwai 8 

Unattached  and  uncertain 30 

'Wv^  Jiyiito  still  continued  antagonistic  to  the  Kaishinto 
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and  their  allies,  styled  commonly  the  Roppa  (a\8r)»  *  six 
factions.  An  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  observable  on  the  part  of  the  JiyutOy  while  the 
others  remained  bitterly  hostile  and  showered  abuse  upon 
their  quondam  friends  for  their  desertion.  Hoshi  Toru 
returned  to  his  own  party  on  May  4.  With  regard  to  their 
political  opponents,  the  Doshi  Club  amalgamated  with 
the  Domei  Club,  forming  the  Kodo  Club.  This  again 
was  transformed  into  the  Rikken  Kakushinto  (ifc  ^  jj?  JR 
H)  Constitutional  Reform  Party,  on  May  3,  1894.  The 
leading  spirits  were  Kusumoto  Masataka,  Kawashima 
Jun,  Suzuki  Juen,  Nakamura  Yaroku,  Kodokokan,  Dhi- 
gashi  Gitetsu.  The  Kaishintd  succeeded  in  forming  a 
coalition  of  various  leading  newspapers  Hochiy  Chud^ 
Nippon,  Yomiuri,  Mainichiy  Shin  Choya,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Tokutomi  lichiro  of  the  Kokundn 
Shimbtm,  Tliis  combination  was  regarded  by  its  friends 
as  sounding  the  death  knell  of  clan  Government,  by  the 
Jiyuto  as  an  attempt  to  retard  their  own  growing  in- 
fluence. On  April  22,  1894  Messrs  Inukai  and  Takeno- 
uchi  of  the  Chugoku  Shimpo  to,  Sasa  Tomofusa  and 
Ooka  Ikuzo  of  the  Kokumin  Kiokivai,  Shudo  Rikuzo  and 
Takaki  Seinen  of  the  Kaishintd,  Suzuki  Juen,  Ohigashi 
Gitetsu,  Kodd  Kokan  of  the  Kodo-  Club,  Abci  Iwane, 
Koniuchi  TonrKJtsune,  Di  Kentaro,  Wakabara  Kanzui,  of 
the  Dai  Nippon  Kiokivai,  Viscounts  Shimazu,  Tani  and 
Soga  of  the  Peers,  and  United  Newspaper  editors,  such 
as  Suehiro  Shigeyasu  of  the  Oioya,  Kuga  Minoru  of  the 
Nippon,  Tokutomi  lichird  of  the  Kokumin,  Koizuka  of  the 


*  KaishvUdy  Doshi  Club,  Dbtmi  Club,  Kokumin  Kibkwai,  Seimuc/iosa  ha, 
Dai  Nippon  Kiokwai, 
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Mainichi,  with  Oliashi  Sahei  of  the  Hakithunsha,  etc., 
met  at  the  Maple  Club,  Shiba,  in  demonstration  of  their 
desire  for  a  national  union  of  parties  against  clan  Gov- 
vernment.  In  May  further  meetings  were  held  of  those 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  resolutions  were 
passed  in  favour  of  responsible  cabinets  and  a  strong  for- 
eign policy. 

The  6th  Session  of  the  Diet  assembling  May  12,  1894 
in  a  way  met  with  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  its 
predecessor.  Attacks  upon  the  Cabinet  for  its  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  brought  about  a  dissolution  on  June  2. 

Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in 
the  history  of  Japan.  War  with  China  was  declared  on 
the  1st  of  August  1894,  and  the  stern  realities  of  a  for- 
eign struggle  put  a  stop  to  domestic  jealousies  and  con- 
flicts, and  united  the  whole  nation.  Activity  was  directed 
from  home  politics  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  result  was 
that  the  cabinet  had  a  comparatively  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  diflficulties  comfronting  it,  and  in  the  end 
proved  of  longer  duration  than  any  other  cabinet  which 
went  before  or  followed. 

The  parties  soon  showed  their  determination  that  party 
strife  should  not  interfere  with  national  needs  and  that 
the  country  must  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy 
and  took  steps  to  show  themselves  in  absolute  accord 
with  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

The  announcement  of  the  solution  of  the  weary  pro- 
blem of  Treaty  Revision  being  in  sight  owing  to  the 
signature  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  on  July  16,  1894 
also  removed  a  great  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  party  men. 

The  4II1  General  election  took  place    on    September  I, 
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1894.     The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  Jiyuto^  the  re- 
turns being  as  follows  : — 

Jiyuto     lis 

Kaishinto       47 

Kakushinto    40 

Kokuntin  Kiokwai       35 

Zaisei  Kakushin-kwai 4 

Chugoku  Shimpoto        4 

Unattached  (strong  party) 25 

„  (moderate)        30 

A  Declaration  was  made  in  October  by  the  Jiyuto  to 
the  effect  that  in  spite  of  many  points  of  divergence  of 
opinion,  the  Government  might  count  upon  their  support 
and  the  other  parties  changed  their  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion. So  the  7th  Session  of  the  Diet,  an  extraordinary 
one,  which  was  opened,  at  Hiroshima,  October  15,  1894, 
Kusumoto  being  President  and  Shimada,  Vice-President, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  remarkable  for  its 
unanimity.  By  a  unanimous  vote  on  October  20,  extra- 
ordinary military  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  yen  was  sanctioned. 

The  war  still  continuing,  the  8th  Session  of  the  Diet 
was  likewise  characterized  by  absence  of  strife  and  a 
determination  to  carry  through  the  weighty  business  on 
hand.  It  was  called  on  December  22,  1894  in  Tdkio 
and  closed  formally  on  the  27th  of  the  following  March. 
On  March  20,  1895  the  Treaty  providing  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  concluded  and  on  April  17,  the  war 
with  China,  which  had  raised  the  position  of  Japan  to  a 
high  place  among  the  nations,  came  to  an  end. 

The  attitude  of  the  Jiyuto  towards  the  Government 
now  showed   signs    of  continued   improvement  owing  to 
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their  support  of  the  post  bellum  programme,  and  the 
transfer  of  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru  to  Korea,  as  Adviser  to  tha 
Peninsular  Government,  took  out  of  the  wSiy  a  man 
likely  to  hinder  an  understanding  between  the  party  and 
those  in  power.  By  degrees  the  changed  position  taken 
up  by  the  Jiyuto  manifested  itself  more  and  more. 

In  May  1895  their  manifesto  proclaimed  that  they 
would  not  needlessly  attack  the  Government,  though  it 
was  exhorted  to  carefulness. 

On  July  17,  1895  a  meeting  of  parliamentary  members 
of  the  Jiyuto  was  held  and  tKe  new  platform  of  the  party 
was  determined  as  follows : — 

1.  The  party  was  absolutely  opposed  to  non-con- 
stitutional methods,  bearing  in  mind  the  Imperial 
desires  regarding  the  Constitution,  and  would  labour 
for  the  perfect  completion  of  a  Constitutional  form 
of  Government. 

2.  Japan  must  not  be  content  with  the  thought  that 
she  was  the  only  strong  Power  in  the  East,  but 
must  take  her  place  among  the  Powers  and  along 
with  them  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
party  should  devote  itself  to  the  task. 

3.  Reform  and  Expansion  of  the  navy  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  and  perfection  of  the  army  to 
be  aimed  at. 

4.  Encouragement  and  development  of  navigation, 
commerce,  colonization,  agriculture,  industry,  etc., 
to  be  laboured  for. 

5.  Although  the  party  had  its  own  ideas  about  sources 
of  revenue,  financial  matters  to  be  entrusted  as  far 
as  might  be  to  the  Authorities  and  sanction  or  re- 
fusal to  be  given  to  them  after  due  consideration. 
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6.  By  restriction  of  needless  expenditure,  national 
finances  to  be  placed  on  a  secure  basis. 

7.  The  Retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  was 
indeed  regrettable,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
time  for  quarrelling,  and  thereby  erring  in  great 
matters  of  state,  but  plans  for  the  future  were 
urgently  required,  so  the  party  would  labour  for 
public  rather  than  private  ends  in  company  with 
those  of  identical  aims,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  true  patriotism. 

8.  Korean  independence  to  be  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation,  its  future  necessitating  much  anxiety. 

Here  we  have  more  than  the  platitudes  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  political  parties  in  Japan. 
Distinct  issues  are  to  be  found  set  forth  and  we  can  see 
clearly  what  the  party  have  in  their  mind. 

A  further  declaration  was  issued  on  November  22, 
notifying  that  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  with 
the  Government  with  whom  the  Jiyuto  would  work  to- 
gether in  future. 

Both  declarations  were  confirmed  at  a  General  Meeting 
held  on  December  15. 

The  antagonism  felt  by  the  six  factions  towards  the 
Jiyuto  was  accentuated  by  its  becoming  for  the  time  be- 
ing a  quasi  Government  party.  By  them  official  action 
was  regarded  with  a  much  less  lenient  eye.  On  June 
15  members  of  the  Kaiskinto,  Kokumin  Kiokwai,  Kaku- 
shinto  Chugoku  Shimpoto  Zaisei  Kakushin  Kwaiy  Child 
Jiisugio  Kwai  met  at  the  Atago  Kwan,  and  constituted 
themselves  an  association  of  political  friends  in  sympathy 
with  each  other,  Seiyu  Yushi  Kwai  (jS[  ^  ^"  ic5  '&)»  with 
a   view   to   fixing  Governmental  responsibility  for  the  re- 
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trocession  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  at  the  invitation  of 
Russia,  France  and  Germany.  Some  few  of  the  Jiyuto 
members  joined  themselves  to  this  company.  From  the 
various  allied  groups  opposed  to  the  Government  the 
Doshi  Kwai  ([gj  i£  ^)  was  formed  and  it  drew  up  a 
statesment  in  13  articles  which  was  agreed  to  on  Sept- 
ember 9,  setting  forth  its  principles.  Thus  great  activity 
was  displayed  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  the  responsibility 
upon  the  Cabinet  for  what  was  deemed  to  be  a  national 
disgrace. 

On  December  25,  1895  commenced  the  9th  session  of 
the  Diet,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Government  lost  no 
time  in  seizing  the  opportunity  they  had  been  impatiently 
waiting  for.  A  bill  of  impeachment  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  9,  1896,  but 
was  rejected  by  170  to  103  votes.  The  impotence  of 
the  opposition  was  thus  at  once  manifested  and  made 
more  apparent  than  ever  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  union.  On  the  same  day  supporters  of  the 
anti-Government  parties  held  a  meeting  at  the  Koyu 
Kwan.  The  Kakushinto  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
1 6th  to  despatch  delegates  to  approach  the  several  fac- 
tions with  the  aim  of  amalgamation.  At  a  Meeting  held 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokio,  on  January  18  union  of 
parties  inimical  to  the  Jiyuto  under  a  new  name  was  de- 
cided upon.  The  Kokumin  Kiokwai,  however,  which, 
originally  founded  as  an  official  support,  had  for  some 
time  cooperated  heartily  in  bitter  opposition,  had  recently 
showed  vacillation  and  a  desire  to  hold  back.  So  on 
the  19th  its  parliamentary  representatives  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  scheme  for  uniting.  At  the 
same  time  they  renewed    the    attack    upon    the    Govem- 
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ment  by  bringing  in  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  on 
February  15,  a  step  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
session  for  ten  days.  During  the  interval  Viscount  Shi- 
nagawa  exerted  his  influence  with  his  party,  successfully, 
to  induce  them  to  moderate  their  zeal ;  and  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Chamber  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
The  ninth  session  of  the  Diet  therefore  presented  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  defeat  for  the  "  strong  foreign  policy  " 
side. 

The  movement  towards  union  went  on  rapidly,  Messrs 
Inukai,  Ozaki,  Taguchi,  Shimada,  Suehiro,  Taketomi, 
Takata  Sanae,  Takeuchi  and  others  evincing  active  in- 
terest in  it.  On  the  20th  of  February  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Kinki  Kwan,  Kanda,  in 
favour  of  the  dissolution  of  all  popular  parties  and  the 
formation  of  one  large  political  association,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  change  of  Cabinet  and  the  taking  of 
office  by  responsible  Ministers.  The  result  was  that  the 
Shimpoto  (j(g  ^  jH),  Progressive  Party,  was  actually  con- 
stituted on  March  i.  It  was  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Kaishinto,  of  which  it  counted  fifty  one  adherents  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Kakushintd,  with  thirty 
three  parliamentary  repre.sentatives,  the  Ote  Club,  six, 
Chugoku  Shimpoto,  five,  the  Zaisei  Kakuskin  Kwai,  with 
three,  and  also  had  in  its  ranks  five  independent  mem- 
bers. Their  principles  were  set  forth  to  be  progress,  the 
upholding  of  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  House  and  en- 
largement of  the  happiness  and  rights  of  the  people. 

Nor  did  their  declaration  differ  much,  except  in  the 
matter  of  insistence  upon  cabinet  responsibility  from  most 
of  the  public  utterances  of  all  parties  from  the  time  of 
their  inception.     They  demanded   (i.)  Reform  of  Admin- 
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istrativc  abuses  and  the  establishment  of  responsible 
cabinets,  (2.)  reform  of  foreign  policy  and  extension  of 
national  rights,  (3.)  adjustment  of  the  finances  and  de- 
velopment of  the  undertakings  of  the  people. 

By  virtue  of  the  understanding  which  then  existed  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Jiyuto,  the  post-bellum 
program n)e  was  sanctioned  and  military  and  naval  ex- 
pansion was  taken  up.  The  9th  Session  of  the  Diet 
was  a  memorable  one  and  many  projects  of  the  highest 
importance   were   set    on   foot   at   that   time. 

In  reward  for  the  support  of  his  party  Itagaki  was 
on  April  14,  1896  admitted  into  the  cabinet  as  Min- 
ister for  Home  affairs.  Mr.  Hoshi  Torn  went  as  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United   States. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Jiyuto  in  the  struggle  for 
influence  in  the  Councils  of  the  State,  the  Skinipoto 
came  to  an  understanding  with  some  of  the  Satsuma 
Statesmen. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Ito  ministry  the  Matsukata- 
Okuma   cabinet   came   into   power. 

The  two  great  cries  at  the  time  were  Jinsai  Toyo 
(selection  of  men  of  talent)  and  Giosei  Seiri  (administra- 
tive adjustment),  and  party  influence  was  found  useful 
in   helping   candidates   for   office. 

The  Shimpoto  held  a  large  meeting  on  November  f, 
and  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  themselves  and  that  they 
would  try  to  see  it  carried  out.  In  case  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  it,  they 
would   be    found    in   active    opposition. 

The    loth  Session  of  the  Diet    opened  on  21   Decern- 
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ber,  1896  and  the  new  party  showed  their  strength  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  electing  Mr.  Hato- 
yama  Kazuo  to  succeed  Mr.  Kusumoto,  upon  whom  the 
title  of  Baron  had  been  conferred,  as  President  of  the 
Chamber. 

The  period  during  which  the  Shimpoto  took  sides 
with  the  Government  proved  a  time  of  trouble  and 
disunion  for  the  JlyTitd.  In  January  1897  a  tendency 
to  split  up  into  small  factions  was  manifested.  Shigeno 
Kenjird  and  six  others  left  and  grouped  themselves  to- 
gether under  the  appellation  of  the  Teiyu  Club  (T  IS)- 
On  February  28,  the  Shinjiyuto,  (new  Jiyuto)  was  formed 
by  deserters  from  the  Jiyuto,  Many  were  the  defcct- 
tions  from  the  old  party  about  this  time  and  they  com- 
prised Kono  Hironaka.  Count  Itagaki  himself  resigned 
his  position  as  President  on  March  19.  Bando  Kangoro 
and  8  others  formed  the  Nichiyo  Kzvai  ( H  Iffi  f^)-  The 
Kokuviin  Kidkivai  also  experienced  losses  in  January, 
Messrs  Sasaki  Shdzo  and  six  others  leaving  to  start 
the  Kohimiji  Club,  Then  the  business  men,  of  whom 
more  and  more  is  being  heard  in  political  matters,  in- 
cluding Messrs  Ban  Naosuke,  Matsumoto  Jutaro,  Kimura 
Seitaro,  Ozaka  Zennosuke,  and  Hara  Zenzaburd,  originat- 
ed the  Doshi  Club  ([^  J^,).  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
various  factions  as  represented  in  the  Diet  early  in  1897 
the  Jimmin   published   the   following   figures : — 


Memljeis. 

Jiyuto       

88 

Shimpoto 

96 

Kokumin  Kidkivai 

25 

Gi-in   Club      

21 

Doshi     **          

21 
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Shin  Jiyuto     9 

Nichiyokwai    9 

Kokumin   Club        8 

Kakushin     "           5 

Unattached      7 

299 
(which   leaves   one    member   unaccounted   for). 

With  the  Autumn  of  1897,  however,  the  question  of 
increasing  the  taxation  and,  in  particular,  the  land  tax, 
became  a  great  point  at  issue  between  the  Government 
and  the  parties.  The  Shimpoto  especially  took  up  a  re- 
solute stand  against  taxation,  which  led  in  tlie  end  to  the 
severance  of  connection  between  that  party  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  October  22,  1897  the  Shimpoto  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  under  four  heads,  calling  for : — 

1.  The  removal  of  discordant  elements  from  the 
Cabinet  and  their  replacement  by  members  of 
identical  sympathies,  to  render  that  Body  strong 
and  united.* 

2.  Revision  of  the  Budget.  Restriction  of  non-urgent 
expenditure. 

3.  Alteration  of  policy  in  the  Government  of  Formosa, 
and  reform  of  administrative  abuses  there. 

4.  Reform  of  non-constitutional  acts  and  perfecting  of 
the  working  of  constitutional  Government. 

On  the  28th  the  Premier  replied  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  effect  that  outside  interference  would  not  be  permitted 


*  According  to  some  accounts  they  also  desired  that  punishment  should 
be  mclcd  out  lo  the  President  of  the  Boaid  of  Audit  for  his  alleged 
illegal  removal  of  members. 
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in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  Cabinet  Ministers  or 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  administration. 

On  the  31st  of  October  at  a  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  the  Shimpoto  decided,  as  the  result  of  their 
negotiations  with  Count  Matsukata,  that  the  Government 
had  no  real  intention  of  fulfilling  their  pledges,  judging 
by  their  action  in  the  past,  and  that  they  would  decline 
to  continue  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  them.  The 
officials  who  had  obtained  their  posts  as  party  men, 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Shimpoto^  gave  them  up 
in  November,  and  Count  Dkuma  resigned  the  portfolio  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 

Opposition  to  the  Government  likewise  tended  to  re- 
unite the  offshoots  of  the  Jiyuto,  and  the  *  Kodo  Kzvai 
was  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  Shin  Jiyuto,  Kokutnin 
Club  and  Churitsu  Club  under  the  leadership  of  Viscount 
Takashima. 

This  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  taxation  measures  of 
the  Cabinet  spread,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Koku- 
min  Kiokwai  called  upon  the  Premier  in  November  to 
resign.  Both  the  Shimpoto  and  Jiyutb  passed  resolutions 
of  want  of  confidence  in  December. 

Other  Associations  such  as  the  Jitsugio  doshi  Club  also 
showed  openly  their  intention  to  attack  the  Government. 

Thus  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  nth  Session  was  remote. 
The  Diet  was  summoned  on  December  21,  1897.  On 
the  24th  the  Government  introduced  Bills  providing  for 
increased  taxation  and  projects  of  law  preparatory  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Revised  Treaties. 

But  the  collision  came  on  the  25th  when,  upon  the 
Lower  House  changing  the    order    of  the   Day  to  admit 

*  Dissolved  on  February  20,  1898. 
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of  the  introduction  of  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence, 
sentence  of  dissolution  was  pronounced  as  soon  as  the 
reading  of  it  had  been  completed. 

In  the  face  of  this  vigorous  attack  from  the  parties 
acting  in  combination,  the  Cabinet  felt  constrained  to  place 
their  resignations  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  They  accord- 
ingly did  so  on  December  28,   1897. 

Then  followed  a  brief  time  of  difficulty  in  the  genesis 
of  a  Cabinet.  Marquis  Ito,  who  was  recognized  univer- 
s*ally  to  be  the  only  man  who  could  at  the  moment  pro- 
perly step  into  the  breach,  came  forward  on  January  12, 
1898  and  accepted  the  responsibility. 

The  leaders  of  the  Shimpotb  and  Jiyido  would  have 
been  valuable  auxiliaries.  An  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
duce Count  Dkuma  to  accept  a  portfolio,  but  it  was 
frustrated  by  the  Shimpoto  who  declared  against  any  co- 
operation between  him  and  Marquis  Ito.  Similarly  it 
proved  impossible  to  induce  Count  Itagaki  to  enter  the 
cabinet  and  lend  the  Government  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence with  his  party. 

With  the  Jiyuto,  however,  negotiations  still  proceeded, 
though  they  fell  through  a  few  months  later  when  the 
party  openly  went  into  opposition. 

Another  General  Election,  the  5th,  took  place  on  the 
15  th  March  1898.  The  returns  gave  (from  Kenseito 
Sho'ShL), 

Jiyuto  and  their  Sympathizers...     99 
Kokumin  Kiokwai  Supporters  ...     32 

Old  Kodo  Kwai 4 

Unattached 8 


Government 
Supporters. 
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Shimpotb  and  Supporters 105 

Seiyukivai    7 

Old  Kodo  ha      7 

*  Tohoku  Ddmei{Novth  Eastern  Union     2 
Unattached 9 


Opposition. 


130 

Old  Doshi  K7vai        4 

Unattached 23 

27J 


Independent. 


Period     3. 

The  period  of  greatest  influence  of  political  parties. 

We  now  come  to  a  time  when  the  influence  of  political 
parties  has  been  most  clearly  demonstrated  and  when 
they  have  actually  realized  their  long  cherished  dream, 
a  party  Cabinet. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  Parliamentary  Representatives 
of  the  Jiyuto  held  on  April  18,  a  definite  decision  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ito  Cabinet  was  announced. 
The  party  had  been  willing  to  support  that  Cabinet  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  basis  of 
party.  But  the  promises  made  on  entering  upon  office 
had  not  been  fulfilled  and  the  post  bellum  programme 
had  not  been  adhered  to.  So  the  way  for  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  parties  under  a  common  flag  of 
hostility  to  the  Government  was  paved.  Party  meetings 
held  in  May  all  passed  resolutions  of  opposition,  except- 
ing the  Kokumin  Kijkiuai. 

The  assembling  of  the  12th  Session  of  the  Diet  took 
place  on  May   14,  1898.      Kataoka  Kenkechi    was    again 

.*  Founded  by  Kono  Ilironaka  in  the  latter  part  of  1897. 
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President  and  Motoda  Hajime  once  more  filled  the  office 
of  Vice-President. 

Bills  for  increased  taxation  as  well  as  a  revised  Law 
of  Elections  and  revised  Civil  Code  were  introduced,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  parties  came  to  loggerheads 
with  the  Government. 

Questions  proposed  independently  by  the  Shimpdtd  and 
the  Jiyuto  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  elicited  replies 
which  the  members  deemed  crude  and  apart  from  the 
point.  On  the  30th  of  May,  in  consequence,  a  motion 
of  impeachment  was  brought  in,  but  rejected  by  the 
small  majority  of  six  votes. 

With  a  view,  if  possible,  to  inducing  the  Represent- 
atives to  reconsider  their  position,  and  to  give  them  time 
for  more  mature  deliberation  concerning  the  Increased 
Land  Taxation  Bills,  the  Session  was  suspended  for  3 
days  from  June  7. 

On  the  day  of  Suspension  a  meeting  was  held  by  sup- 
porters of  the  two  large  parties  not  members  of  the 
Lower  House  (at  the  house  of  Hiraoka  Kotaro,  who  ex- 
erted himself  strongly  to  bring  about  Union),  at  which 
the  project  of  Union  was  mooted ;  and  it  was  decided  to 
take  measures  in  order  that  common  cause  might  be 
made  against  the  Government. 

This  was  another  step  towards  the  great  amalgamation 
brought  about,  directly,  by  antagonism  to  increased  taxa- 
tion, which  came  about  shortly  afterwards. 

The  majority  in  the  Lower  House  still  proving  ob- 
durate in  the  matter  of  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  a  sudden  stop 
was  put  to  the  proceedings  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet 
on  June  10.  This  stirred  the  popular  parties  to  renewed 
effort.     Hitherto  it   had  been  customary,  when  one  party 
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was  friendly  to  the  Government,  for  the  other  to  be 
found  acting  in  opposition,  but  now  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could,  together,  succeed  in  substitut- 
ing constitutional,  as  they  termed  it,  for  clan  Government. 

Rapid  was  now  the  current  of  events  towards  union. 

On  the.  day  following  the  dissolution  a  second  meeting 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Jiyuto  and  Shimpoto 
took'  place,  and  a  definite  arrangement  was  concluded*. 
Messrs  Kuribara  of  the  Jiyuto  and  Takenouchi  of  the 
Shimpotj  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  and 
rules.  Counts  Itagaki  and  Okuma  accepted  the  invitation 
addressed  to  them  to  enter  the  party  about  to  be 
formed.  On  the  21st  the  Jiyuto ^  Shimpoto,  and  also  the 
Doshi  Club  dissolved.  The  first  two  made  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that,  having  taken  into  careful  consideration 
the  condition  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they 
had,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  full  completioa  of 
Constitutional  Government,  dissolved  and  joined  with 
parties  having  identical  aims ;  and  they  would  unite 
into  one  great  party,  and  work  together  for  the  cause  they 
had  at  heart.  Formal  Constitution  of  the  new  Party,  to 
which  the  name  KenseitOy  (iKlScill)  of  (Constitutional  Party), 
was  given,  was  effected  on  June  22,  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Shintomiza,  Hiraoka  delivered  an  address,  he  having  con- 
tinued earnest  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  Union, 
and  a  meeting  subsequent  to  that  of  the  nth  having  for 
that  purpose  been  held  at  his  house.  Kataoka  being  in 
the  chair,  Messrs  Ohigashi  Gitetsu,  Ozaki  Yukio,  Ma- 
tsuda  Masahisa,  Hayashi  Yuzo  were  nominated  a  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  general  business.  Messrs  Minoura 
Katsundo,  Kuribara  Rioitsu,  Takenouchi  Seishi,  Ito  Dai- 
hachi,  Furihata  Mototaro  were  elected    Party    Managers. 
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The  declaration  published  ran,  roughly,  as  follows  i — It  Is 
about  ID  years  since  the  Constitution  was  promulgated 
and  the  Diet  opened.  As  many  as  five  times  has  the 
Diet  been  dissolved  and  Constitutional  Government  has 
not  yet  become  an  accomplished  fact,  nor  is  the  in- 
fluence of  political  parties  greatly  felt.  Thus  agreement 
and  co-operation  between  the  Government  and  the  people 
is  prevented  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  remaining 
evils  of  the  Government,  and  Public  Business  is  delayed 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  their  country.  Hav- 
ing taken  into  careful  consideration  the  condition  of 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Jiyuto  and  Shimpoto 
have  in  order  to  bring  about  the  full  completion  of  con* 
stitutional  Government,  decided  to  dissolve  and  together 
unite  in  forming  a  great  party  of  persons  in  sympathy 
with  each  other. 

The    principles    of   the    Kenseito    were    laid    down    as 
follows : — 

1.  Reverence  for  the  Impcri.il  House  and  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Party  cabinets  and  fixing   of  (ministerial)  responsi- 
bility. 

3.  Development  of  local  self-Government  and  restric- 
tion of  interference  from  the  Central  Authority. 

4.  Protection  of  national  rights  and  extension  of  com- 
merce and  trade. 

5.  Finances  to  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis  and  balance 
of  accounts  to  be  preserved. 

6.  Inter-Communication  between  national  and    foreign 
finances  and  development  of  national  resources. 

7.  The  army  and  navy  to  be  proportioned  to  national 
needs. 
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8.  Speedy  creation  and  completion  of  nieans  of  trans- 
port and  communication, 

9,  Spread   of  Education  and  encouragement   of  tech- 
nical instruction. 

The  fixing  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  party 
cabinets  were  the  leading  points.  With  such  objects 
alone  forming  the  chief  basis  of  its  foundation,  and  so 
many  members  formerly  unfriendly  to  each  other,  all 
eager  for  office,  it  lacked  the  elements  of  lasting  cohe- 
sion. Tlie  Government  vanquished  and  yielding  to  all 
demands  and  office  thrown  open  to  political  aspirants, 
then  would  inevitably  come  competition  for  place,  be- 
coming ever  more  bitter,  with  final  disorganization  and 
dfcruption. 

The  minds  of  the  elder  statesmen  were  at  this  juncture 
exercised  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  have 
a  party  upon  which  the  Government  could  rely.  It  was 
the  idea  in  some  quarters  that  the  Kokumin  Kiokwai, 
the  Jitsugidha,  the  Chikashuseiha  and  *  Yaniashita  Club 
might  forni  the  nucleus  of  an  orgianization  upon  which 
the  cabinet  could  rely  in  its  conflict  with  the  Ketiseito, 
Owing,  however,  to  the  wish  of  sQm,e  of  the  elders  to 
keep  aloof  entifely  from  party  entanglements,  the  project 
was  aimndoned..  In  the  preseace  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  a  Conferencie  was  held  at  the  Palace  on  June 
24,  Marquises  Ito,  Saigo,  Yamagata,  and  Oyama,  and 
Counts  Inoue  and  Kuroda  being  present.  A  discussion 
topk  place  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment party  and  as  to  the  application  of  the  constitution 
to  the  Ix)wer  House,  and  led  it  was  said  to  an  estrange- 
ment between    Marquis    Ito    and    Yamagata  which  lasted 

*  Formed  by  the  Independent  Men?bers  of  the  Diet  on  May  7,  1898. 
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for  a  long  time.  The  former  was  in  favour  of  a  Gov- 
ernment Party,  but  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  project 
owing  to  disagreement  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues. 
He  accordingly  saw  no  help  for  it  but  to  resign  and 
make  way  for  the  new  party. 

The  conference  was  followed  on  the  morrow  by  a 
general  resignation  of  the  cabinet. 

The  course  was  now  clear  for  the  construction  for  the 
first  time  of  a  Cabinet  on  purely  party  lines. 

Marquis  Ito  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
Counts  Okuma  and  Itagaki  and  inviting  them  to  take 
the  place  vacated  by  himself  They  consented,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  General  Commissioners  of  the  Ken- 
seito,  the  portfolios  were  distributed  as  follows  on  June 
30,   1898  :— 

FIRST  PARTY  CABINET. 
{Kenseito.) 

Premier,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Count  Okuma,  formerly  of  the Shimpoto 

Home    Minister,    Count    Itagaki,    formerly 

of  the    Jiyiitd 

Financial  Minister,  Matsuda  Masahisa,  for- 
merly of  the    Jiyiitd 

Minister  of  Communications,  Hayashi  Yu- 

zo,  formerly  of  the     Jiyuto 

Minister    of  Agriculture    and    Commerce, 

Oishi  Masami,  formerly  of  the     Shimpoto 

Minister  of  Justice,  Ohigashi  Gitetsu,  for- 
merly of  the    ** 

Minister   of  Education,  Ozaki  Yukio,  for- 
merly of  the    " 
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Four  of  the  Ministers  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  member 
of  the  Lower  House  has  been  included  in  the  Cabinet. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  first 
Party  Cabinet,  the  progress  made  politically,  and  the  more 
sober  frame  of  mind  in  which  politics  were  considered 
was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  the  Ho-an  Jo-rei,  Peace 
Preservation  Regulations  (By  Imperial  Ordinance  of  June 
24,  1898).  This  was.  one  of  the  signs  of  the  growing 
strength  of  that  policy  which  had  succeeded  in  the  preced- 
ing Session  in  passing  the  project  of  law.  Party  men  were 
also  appointed  Vicc-Ministers  of  several  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and  many  other  posts,  such  as  that  of  Chief 
Secretaiy  to  the  Cabinet,  Chief  of  Police,  Departmental 
Councillor,  Local  Governor,  etc.  were  bestowed  upon  ad- 
herents of  the  Kenseito.  At  this  time  what  was  iionical- 
ly  termed  riokivan  netsu,  feverish  hunting  for  office,  was 
prevalent. 

The  transfer  of  pow:r  from  the  clan  statesmen  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  hailed  with  great  re- 
joicing. It  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  step  in  the 
political  progress  of  Japan  and  was  even  termed  a  second 
Restoration. 

Not  only,  however  had*  the  first  Party  Cabinet  to  con- 
tend against  the  enmity  of  statesmen  experienced  for 
thirty  years  in  the  administration,  but  internal  dissensions 
rent  it  in  twain. 

The  imperfect  cohesion  of  the  Jiyuto  and  the  Shimpoto 
and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
which  led  to  mutual  jealousies,  soon  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  General  Election  of 
August    10,    1898    the    two    parties    competed  with  each 
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other,   notwithstanding   their    alliance.       This,    the    sixth 
election  passed  off  quietly.     The  result  was  as  follows : — 

Shhnpotj 112 

Jiyiitd         ,.     ...       96 

Independent  (Supporting  the  Kenseito)      5 1 


Total  Government  Supporters  259 

Kokumin  Kiokivm    20 

Independent   21 

Total  Government  Oppoiients  41 


From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  there 
lias  been  constant  friction  among  the  Ministers.  More- 
over the  House  of  Peers  was  dead  against  the  idea  of  a 
Party  Cabinet  and  had  to  bq  reckoned  with.  The  fact 
tliat  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine  were  not  party 
men  was  also  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  majority.  The 
holders  of  the  other  portfolios  were  not  long  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
The  Vice-Minister  of  Justice  also  was  made  the  object  of 
accvisation  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  concerned 
in  interference  in  the  elections,  and  was  allowed  to  riasign. 

But  it  was  the  uproar  raised  by  a  referenpe  to  Japan 
as  a  possible  Republic,  no  doubt  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  criticising  the  existing  regime,  made  by  Mr. 
Ozaki  Yukio  in  a  public  speech  on  August  30,  wbi^h 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  break-up.  The  Minister  of 
Education  w^  in  the  end  com|>elled  to  resign,  which  he 
did  on  the  24th  of  October.  Mr.  Inukai  Ki,  of  the 
Shimpoto^  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation.    Now  came  the  crisis. 
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To  this  step  the  Jiyuto  objected,  as  they  wished  to 
see  the  portfolio  held  by  one  of  their  own  domihees,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  desired  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  given 
to  them.  At  the  Cabinet  Council  held  for  the  discussion 
of  the  appointment  on  the  26th  the  impossibility  of  re- 
conciling the  two  sides  showed  that  the  Kenseito  was  on 
the  verge  of  disruption.  The  appointment  of  Inukai  wan 
announced  on  October  27.  Two  days  later  Itagaki,  Ha- 
yashi  and  Matsuda  resigned  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Vice-Ministers  and  other  high  officials 
nominated  by  the  o\d'  Jiyuto.  The  Shimpoto  faction  Was 
approached  on  the  subject  of  dissolving  the  Kenseito,  but 
rejected  the  idea.  A  sudden  decision  to  dissolve,  at- 
tributed to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Hoshi  Torn,  was  arrived 
at  by  a  meeting  attended  by  Jiyuto  Representatives  on 
the  29th,  and  a  new  Kenseito  was  forthwith  started.  Its 
principles  were  declared  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
old  Kenseito,  Messrs  Kataoka,  Kbara,  and  Hoshi  became 
General  Commissioners,  being  afterwards  joined  by  Baron 
Suematsu.  The  Shimpoto  branch,  taken  aback,  met  on 
the  30th  and  again  on  Novemcer  i,  when  they  decided 
to  style  themselves  Kcnsei  honto  (Original  Constitutional 
Party).  On  November  3,  the  Kensei  honto  was  formally 
constituted,  Messrs  Suzuki  Juen,  Hiraoka  Kotaro,  Kudo 
Kdkan,  Di  Kentard,  Kono  Hironaka,  being  the  General 
Commissioners.  Its  programme  too  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  old  Kenseito. 

On  the  31st  Count  Okuma  resigned. 

Thus  expired  the  short  lived  Party  Cabinet. 

But  during  its  existence  it  had  instituted  a  system  of 
reforms  in  various  Departments,  differentiating  politkal 
from  business  officials,  partly  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
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the  employment  in  Government  Departments  of  men  who 
had  rendered  service  to  their  party.  In  addition,  a  de- 
crease was  effected  in  the  number  of  officials  and  the 
salaries  of  those  of  lower  rank  were  raised. 

On  the  8th  of  November  a  new  Cabinet  under  the 
Premiership  of  Marquis  Yamagata  was  gazetted.  It  ap- 
peared at  the  outside  to  be  their  wish  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  political  party,  but  it  was  early  per- 
ceived that  such  an  attitude  would  be  incompatible  with 
a  peaceful  session. 

Although  the  Kensci  honto  comprised  a  majoril}'  in 
the  Lower  House,  the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
rather  turned  towards  the  Kenseito.  The  Premier  had  a 
meeting  with  Count  Itagaki  a  day  or  two  after  entering 
upon  office  when  negotiations  for  an  understanding  were 
opened.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  aided  by 
Messrs  Hoshi  and  Kataoka,  an  understanding  was  enter- 
ed into  with  them.  So  shortly  afterwards  the  Kenscitj 
made  a  public  announcement  on  November  29,  stating 
that  as  the  Government  were  in  accord  with  the  views 
held  by  the  party,  they  nn'ght  rely  upon  their  support 
and  the  two  together  would  labour  side  by  side  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  perfecting  of  Con- 
stitutionalism. On  November  30,  Marquis  Vamagata  by 
invitation  received  the  Ministers  and  the  leaders  and 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  at  his  official  re- 
sidence, and  made  a  declaration  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  Government  co-operation  with  the  Kenseito.  By 
this  action,  the  party  showed  their  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  time  was  not  yet  r\\yt  for  a  purely  party 
Cabinet  and  that  the  lillder  Statesmen  were  still  In- 
dispensable, 
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The  13th  session  of  the  Diet  was  called  for  November 
7,  1898.  Messrs  Kataoka  and  Motoda  were  again  elect- 
ed President  and  Vice-President,  respectively. 

Kernel  hontj,  unlike  the  KenseitOy  declined  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  Cabinet,  but  on  the  contrary  deter- 
mined to  take  up  a  line  of  conduct  at  variance  with  that 
adopted  by  the  Government.  Its  constitution  they  con- 
sidered violated  their  principles,  which  called  for  a  party 
Cabinet,  and  which  they  resolutely  adhered  to.  Their  at- 
titude however  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
support  of  the  Kenseito  and  the  Kokiwiin  Kiokivai. 
Thus  the  augury  for  a  quiet  Session  was  from  the  be- 
ginning favourable. 

The  bill  for  increasing  the  land  tax  was  passed  in  a 
modified  form  by  arrangement  with  the  Kenseito  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Kensei  honto.  The 
Kokiimin  Kiokivai  also  continued  its  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  5th  of  July  1899  it  dissolved  to  come  into 
existence  again  as  the  Teikokiito  (^  ^  35R)»  Imperialist 
Party.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  a  promise  of  assisting 
the  Government  and  co-operating  with  the  Kenseito, 

In  June  of  the  same  year.  Marquis  ltd  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  in  Kiushu 
on  the  necessity  for  re-construction  of  political  parties. 
Undaunted  by  their  failure  at  the  13th  Session,  the  Ken- 
sei honto  persevered  in  the  course  of  action  they  had 
adopted.  They  held  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  order  to  spread  their  views;  Count  Dkuma 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Approval  was, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Kioto  on  May  27,  given  to  resolu^ 
tions  calling  for  adjustment   of  the  administration,  reduc- 
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tioii  of  expenditure,  the  restoration  of  the  land  tax,  jwst 
and  telegraph  rates  and  the  soy  tax  to  their  former 
level  without  recourse  to  other  fr«sh  sources  of  taxa- 
tion : — These  reforms  to  be  effected  at  the  14th  Session 
of  the  Diet.  At  a  gathering  at  the  Koto  Nakamuraro 
T5ki6,  later  in  the  year,  November  17,  at  which  speeclics 
were  delivered  by  Count  Okun>a  and  Viscounts  Tani  and 
Miura,  the  f  Jlowing  programme  was  sanctioned :~  (i) 
Administrative  adjustment  in  the  army  and  navy,  Formosa, 
and  all  other  directions.  Restoration  of  three  taxes  above 
specified  to  their  old  rates  without  recourse  to  new 
sources  of  taxation,  (2.)  Active  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
extension  of  nationar  interests  and  prestige,  preservation 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  (3.)  Re- 
duction of  unproductive  enterprises  in  the  Budget,  en- 
couragement of  education,  development  of  national  re- 
sources, rapid  completion  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport  and  of  works  for  preventing  floods,  (4.)  Reform 
of  the  abuses  of  officialdom,  and  of  the  evil  of  in- 
terference with  elections,  (5.)  Suitable  steps  in  accord 
with  party  principles  and  decision  of  Representatives  to 
be  taken  to  deal  with  matters  coming  up  at  the  ensuing 
Session  of  the  Diet. 

Thus  their  continued  opposition  to  the  Government 
was  in  the  main  based  upon  the  question  of  taxation. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  China  and  Korea  is  made  a  plank  in  their 
platform  a  matter  upon  which  they  liave  dealt  with 
much  insistence  ever  since. 

The  Kenscito  had  in  the  interval  between  the  13th 
and  14th  Sessions  reuiained  staunch  in  its  allegiance  to 
the  Cabinet.       On    November    15,    1899,  Messrs    Hoshi, 
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Matsuda,  Suematsu  and  Hayashi  were  appointed  General 
Commissioners  and  they  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the 
party  for  the  next  Session,  (i.)  The  extension  of  the 
franchise,  (2.)  State  purchase  of  private  railways  and  the 
completion  of  projected  lines,  (3.)  State  defrayment  of 
local  prison  expenditure,  (4.)  Abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Political  Associations,  etc.  They  also  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  their  support  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  14th  Session  of  the  Diet,  which  was  formally 
opened  on  November  22,  1899,  1*^^  its  predecessor, 
passed  without  striking  incident.  The  Kenseikonto  lost  no 
time  in  opening  fight  over  the  question  which  they  had 
declared  to  have  at  heart.  But  the  Government  still  re- 
tained its  hold  over  the  Kcftseito  which  admitted  of  the 
administration  being  conducted  and  legislation  enacted 
without  friction. 

The  proposals  of  the  opposition  for  the  restoration  of 
the  three  taxes  to  their  old  rate  were  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the   8th    of   December. 

The  business  of  the  Session  included  the  passing  of 
tlie  Revived  Election  Law  which  became  operative  for 
the  first  time  on  August  10,  1902.  The  law  was  pub- 
lished as  Law  No.  73  March  28,  1900,  and  amended 
slightly  by  Law  No.  38  of  April  4,  1903.  It  is  divided 
into  13  chapters  which  treat  of,  (i.)  Electoral  districts, 
(2.)  Rights  of  electing  and  of  being  eligible  for  election, 
(3.)  Election  lists,  (4.)  Elections,  voting  and  voting 
places,  (5.)  Control  of  voting  places,  (6.)  Opening  of 
ballot  boxes  and  places  for  the  opening  of  ballot  boxes, 
(7.)  Election  meetings,  (8.)  Elected  persons,  (9.)  Term  of 
membership  and  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  (10.)  Lawsuits 
about  elections  and  the  results  of  elections,  (11.)  Punitive 
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regulations,  (12.)  Supplementaay  regulations,  (13.)  Ad- 
ditional regulations.  The  number  of  members  is  raised 
from  300  to  381,  and  there  are  73  representatives  of  City 
and  308  of  Country  districts.  Voting  districts  correspond 
with  the  limits  of  Cities,  towns  and  villages.  No  altera- 
tion is  to  be  made  in  the  membership  or  areas  for  ten 
years.  No  property  qualification  is  now  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Candidates,  while  the  annual  payment  of  land 
tax  or  other  direct  national  taxes  by  electors  is  reduced 
from  15  to  10  yen.  Another  important  change  introduc- 
ed is  voting  by  secret  ballot.  A  relative  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  ballots  secured  election  under  the  old 
Law,  but  it  is  now  necessary  that  Candidates  should 
have  not  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  number  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  persons  borne  in  the  elec- 
toral lists  by  the  fixed  number  of  members  for  the  dis- 
tricts in  question.  The  alterations  made  in  the  law.  are 
meant  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  corruption,  to  ensure 
secrecy  and  to  bring  it  into  line  as  regard  details  with 
recent  legislation. 

In  several  places  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  the 
New  Law  remains  to  be  specially  determined  by  Im- 
perial Ordinance,  so  that  the  number  elected  in  August 
falls  somewhat  short  of  the  full  number. 

The  number  of  persons  possessing  electoral  rights  on  the 
30th  of  April  1902  was  967,227,  of  whom  67,979  were  city 
electors,  896,646  in  country  districts  and  2602  in  Islands. 

But  the  Kenseito  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  portion   that    fell    to    them   as    their  reward  for 


*  A'/V///  A7c/ii  Shinibuu. 

t  On  October  4,  1900    tlie    "Club"    placed  the  prolmble  number  under 
the  new  Klection   Law  at  796,578. 
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aiding  the  Government.  They  found  that  Marquis  Ya- 
magata  placed  his  own  opinion  before  theirs  and  fancied 
that  his  attitude  was  one  of  disdain  of  party  interference. 
Negotiations  took  place  between  them  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  March  and  April  and  as  a  result  new  civil 
service  regulations  were  issued  27,  April  1900.  With 
these  on  which  they  had  been  building  their  hopes  of 
admittance,  to  places  under  the  Government,  they  were 
ill  pleased.  They  did  not  think  that  party  participation 
in  office  had  sufficient  weight  attached  to  it.  They  were 
unwilling,  however,  to  precipitate  a  crisis  as  the  wedding 
of  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Crown  Prince  was  to 
take  place  on  the  lOth  of  May.  Accordingly  they  de- 
layed action  until  the  17th  of  that  month,  when,  at  a 
meeting  of  adherents  of  the  party,  it  was  resolved  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  continue  the  status  quo  with  the 
Government. 

On  May  20,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations,  pro- 
viding for  cases  which  should  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  Civil  Service  Regulations  the  offices  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  and  of  Chief  of  Secretariat  in 
the  various  Departments  were  able  to  be  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  party  men.  Still  displeased,  the  General  Com- 
missioners paid  a  formal  visit  to  Marquis  Yamagata,  and 
the  conference  which  took  place  led  to  a  declaration  that 
the  Kenseito  would  act  independently  of  the  Cabinet  for 
the  future.  They  subsequently  proceeded  to  call  upon 
Marquis  Ito  towards  whom  their  hopes  had  turned  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  they  would  break  with 
the  Yamagata  Cabinet,  and  invited  the  Marquis  to  enter 
their  party  as  its  Head.  They  were  told  that  the 
matter  would  receive   careful   consideration    and    on    July 
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• 
8,  they  at  length  obtained  a  promise  from  Marquis  Ilo 
that  he  would  johi  with  the  Kenseito  in  bringing  together 
a  paiiy  of  which  he  would  assume  the  leadership. 
Count  Inoue  took  a  great  part  in  the  work.  In  a  few- 
weeks  time  the  project  was  ripe,  for  fulfilment.  On 
August  25,  1900  the  projected  formation  of  the  Rikken 
Seiyukwai  (Party  of  Friends  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment) ( jt  .^  &  2^  ^)»  successor  to  the  Jiyutd  and  tlie 
Kenseito  was  annoimced.  The  principles  of  the  reconstruct- 
ed party  were  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : — 

(1.)  The  party  would  dutifully  guard  the  Constitution, 
and  would,  confoimably  to  its  provisions,  perfect  the 
working  of  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  so  carry  out 
important  national  undertakings  and  maintain  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  the  people,  (2.)  Bearing  in  mind  the 
comprehensive  plans  of  the  Restoration,  they  would 
labour  in  the  cause  of  civilization,  by  assisting  in  their 
execution  and  so  promoting  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
(3.)  They  were  desirous  of  perfecting  the  organs  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  preserving  their  impartiality  and 
would  aim  at  making  selection  (for  office)  unbiassed, 
simplification  of  business  the  making  clear  where  re- 
sponsibility lay,  a  well  disciplined  officialdom,  smart  ex- 
ecution of  business, — all  which  things  must  be  made  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  times,  (4.)  Importance  should  be 
attached  to  foreign  affairs  and  friendship  with  treaty 
nations  should  be  strengthened,  and  they  should  labour 
for  a  civilized  administration  wh  ch  would  be  a  security 
to  foreigners  and  prove  Japan  to  be  a  law-governed 
country,  (5.)  National  defences  must  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfection  to  accord  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
at    home  and  abroad,  and    the  national    rights  should  be 
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properly  protected  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resources,  (6.)  The  national  founda- 
tion should  be  firmly  laid  by  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, the  development  of  the  national  character  so  that 
they  might  all  perform  their  duty  to  the  nation,  (7.)  The 
financial  existence  of  the  country  to  be  placed  on  a  live 
basis  by  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  industry  navi- 
gation, and  commerce,  and  the  facilitation  of  communica- 
tion, (8.)  Local  self  government  to  be  made  the  means 
of  uniting  the  various  units,  socially  and  economically, 
(9.)  They  would  respect  their  party  responsibilities  to- 
wards the  nation,  and  labour  for  the  public  benefit  cir- 
cumspectly and  in  avoidance  of  long  standing  evils. 

The  Committee  of  organization  of  the  Seiyukwai  con- 
sisted of  Baron  Suematsu,  Messrs  Hoshi,  Matsuda  and 
Ilayashi,  General  Commissioners  of  the  KenseitOy  and 
Marquis  Saionji,  Viscount  Watanabe,  Barons  Honda  and 
Kaneko,  Messrs  Haseba  Junko,  Watanabe  Koki,  (oka 
Ikuzo,  Tsuzuki  Keiroku. 

On  August  27.  Mr.  Ozaki  Yukio  was  expelled  fron:i 
the  Progressionist  Parly  because  of  his  expressed  desire 
to  dissolve  the  party  and  unite  with  the  new  association. 
Subsequently  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  constituencies 
they  blamed  him  for  his  action  in  the  matter. 

On  September  13,  1900  the  Keiiseito  finally  niet  to 
dissolve  and  make  way  for  the  Rikken  Seiyukwai. 

The  perfection  of  constitutional  Government  was  declar- 
ed to  be  the  desired  end  of  the  change  which  had  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  party  accepted  Marquis  Ito 
on  his  own  conditions  and  knowing  that  his  views  as  to 
Government  by  party  did  not  coincide  with  their  own. 
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The  inaugural  ceremony  of  the  Seiyukwai  was  perform- 
ed at  the  Imperial  Hotel  T5ki5,  on  September  15. 

By  the  Progressists  the  Seiyukzvai  was  not  regarded 
with  favour.  Count  Okuma  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  speech  in  which,  while  rejoicing  that  one  of 
the  clan  statesmen  had  showed  the  progress  of  the  nation 
by  accepting  party  influence  as  inevitable,  he  remarked 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  do  any  tiling  in  the  way  of 
co-operation  or  union. 

To  counterbalance  the  weight  lent  to  the  Seiyukivai  by 
the  leaderships  of  Marquis  It5,  the  Kenseihonto  decided 
towards  the  end  of  1900  to  request  Count  Okuma  to  be- 
come the  head,  formally,  of  their  organization.  On  the 
1 8th  of  December  the  party  was  re-organized  at  a  general 
meeting  held  in  Tokio,  the  Count  becoming  President, 
and  a  busin.ess  committee  of  five  members  being  appointed. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  formation  and  comparative- 
ly brief  existence  of  a  political  association  called  the 
Kokmnindd}nei-kivai  (g|  R  I^  SS  ^)»  National  Union.  Or- 
ganized in  September  1900  when  the  future  of  China 
seemed  doubtful,  it  was  dissolved  on  April  27,  1902,  the 
objects  of  the  union  namely  the  preservation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  and  the  restoration  of  tranquility 
there,  being  deemed  to  have  been  assured  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  and  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  China  regarding  Man- 
churia. Prince  Konoe,  President  of  the  Upper  House, 
was  President  of  the  Association,  and  Messrs  Inukai  Ki 
and  Sasa  Tomofusa  were  leading  spirits  in  it.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Toa  do-lnm  kivai  (F)ast  Asia  Common 
Script  Society)  and  by  the  Progressives,  but  was  regard- 
ed with    open    hostility    by    the  Seiyukivai  and  with  dis- 
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pleasure  by  the  Government.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  Japan  for  political  associations  to  be  formed  for  speci- 
fic purposes  and  to  be  dissolved  on  the  fulfilment  of 
these  objects,  and  the  Kokumin  domei  kwai  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

The  resignation  of  the  Yamagata  Cabinet  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  Boxer  troubles  in  China  and  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  change  of  government  until  tranquility  had  been 
substantially  restored.  Consequently  it  was  not  until 
October  19,  that  Marquis  Ito  formed  his  Cabinet,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  which  belonged  to  the  Sei- 
yukivai. 

Of  the  old  Jiyuto  leaders.  Baron  Suematsu  held  the 
portfolio  of  Home  affairs.  Mr.  Matsuda  of  Education, 
Mr.  Hayashi  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Hayashi 
of  Communications.  Much  regret  was  felt  that  Count 
Inoue  was  not  included,  as  he  was  expected  to  hold  a 
portfolio.  This  may  be  called  the  second  Party  Cabinet 
in  Japan,  and  it  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  trans- 
fer of  the  reins  of  power  from  the  older  statesmen  into 
the  hands  of  younger  men.  Marquis  It5  being  the  only 
veteran  remaining.  But  like  its  predecessor  it  suffered 
from  lack  of  homogeneity. 

With  regard  to  the  Teikokuto  they  were  at  first  inclin- 
ed to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  new  Ministr)-,  but 
on  December  19,  they  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  its  attitude  towards  the  Constitution  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  violated  their 
principles. 

The  weakest  feature  in  the  Cabinet  was  the  holding  of 
the  portfolio  of  Finance  by  Viscount  Watanabe.     Belong- 
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ing  to  Shinshu,  originally  not  a  party  man  and  averse  to 
Government  by  party,  the  Viscount  had  consented  with 
reluctance  to  join  the  SeiyukwaL  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  General  Committee  in  the  beginning,  but 
was  deposed  from  that  post  shortly  afterwards  owing  to 
serious  differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee.  The  latter  issued  a 
very  violent  manifesto  attacking  him  whereupon  Marquis 
Ito  removed  all  the  fifteen  members  of  the  committe, 
subsequently  re-appointing  twelve  of  them,  nominating 
Mr.  Ozaki  Yukio  in  the  place  of  Viscount  Watanabe. 
Thus  Viscount  Watanabe  took  office  under  most  unfavpur- 
able  circumstances,  and  his  appointment  was  greeted  with 
much  opposition.  During  the  ensuing  six  months  his  re- 
lations with  his  colleagues  of  the  Seiyukwai  grew  more 
and  more  strained.  Frequent  expression  of  desire  for  his 
retirement  was  the  subject  of  newspaper  articles.  The 
agitation  against  him  can)e  to  a  head  early  in  April 
iQor.  He  "then  announced,  in  his  capacity  as  Finance 
Minister,  that  the  execution  of  certain  undertakings  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  which  had  just  been  passed  and 
had  taken  effect  from  the  ist  of  that  month,  would  re- 
quire to  be  postponed  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
raising  the  domestic  loan  contemplated  in  the  same  esti- 
mates. This  announcement  was  met  with  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation. He  was  accused  of  being  utterly  lacking  in 
sense  of  responsibility.  This  alteration  of  his  own  pro- 
posals in  such  a  radical  manner  immediately  after  their 
acceptance  by  the  Diet,  was  held  to  be  a  demonstration 
of  his  unfitness  to  control  the  national  finances.  Viscount 
Watanabe,  however  resolutely  refused  to  resign  unless  in 
company  with    his    colleagues..    He  disclaimed   individual 
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responsibility  in  the  matter,  maintaining  that  the  Cabinet 
had  as  a  body  agreed  that  postponement  of  some  of  the 
national  undertakings  was  inevitable,  and  that  he  would 
stand  or  fall  with  the  others. 

On  April  20,  five  of  the  Ministers,  all  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Seiyukivai,  conveyed  to  Marquis  ltd  a  warn- 
ing of  their  intention  to  leave  office  if  the  services  of 
Viscount  Watanabe  were  retained.  It  was  subsequently 
thought  that  a  compromise  had  been  arrived  at  by  mutual 
concession  on  points  of  finance  and  that  the  matter  would 
be  allowed  to  drop.  But  disputes  again  arose  within  the 
Cabinet,  and  outside  of  it  private  members  of  the  Seiyu- 
kwai  showed  a  disinclination  to  allow  the  Finance  Min- 
ister to  continue  in  office ;  a  committee  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  party  sought  and  obtained  an  appointment 
for  an  interview  with  Marquis  Ilo  in  order  to  lay  their 
views  before  him.  The  interview  was  fixed  for  the  2nd 
of  May,  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  the  Premier 
suddenly  repaired  to  tha  Palace  and  handed  in  his  re- 
signation, to  the  surprise  of  the  public  generally.  Marquis 
Saionji  took  the  vacated  place,  temporarily. 

The  political  crisis  lasted  exactly  one  month.  On  Mar- 
quis Itd's  resignation  a  conference  of  the  elder  statesmen. 
Marquis  Yamagata,  Marquis  Saigo,  Count  Matsukata,  and 
Count  Inoue  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor.  They  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  alternative  to  an  Ito  Cabinet  at 
the  moment  and  invited  the  Marquis  to  re-consider  his 
decision.  The  newspapers  too  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
were  practically  unanimous  in  the  view  that  no  one  but 
Marquis  Ito  was  in  a  position  to  form  a  cabinet  which 
should  contain  any  of  the  elements  of  stability,  because  of 
his    command    of   a    majority    in    the    House    of    Repre- 
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sentatives.  This  demonstrates  the  h'ght  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  political  parties  had  now  come  to  be  regarded. 
But  Marquis  Ito  proved  unyielding.  Further  conferences 
of  the  elder  Statesmen  and  negotiation  between  them  and 
the  late  Premier  were  of  no  avail.  The  delay  led  to 
much  criticism  of  the  older  statesmen.  It  was  argued 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
but  that  instead  of  boldly  gi'a.sping  the  situation,  each 
one  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  some  one  else.  The  people  were  tired  of  their  in- 
action and  if  they  were  unable  to  perform  their  former 
functions,  they  should  retire  from  the  political  arena, 
making  way  for  younger  and  more  vigorous  men. 

As  the  resolve  of  Marquis  Ito  not  to  come  forward 
again  in  the  meantime  turned  out  to  be  unalterable,  owing 
partly,  it  was  said,  to  his  unwillingness  to  face  the  House 
of  Peers  until  his  relations  with  Marquis  Yamagata  re- 
gained their  old  friendly  footing.  Viscount  Katsura  was 
sent  for  by  the  Emperor  on  the  26th  May  and  com- 
manded to  do  his  best  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

On  June  2nd  the  Katsura  Cabinet  was  gazetted.  It 
was  a  new  departure  in  that  it  was  not  under  the  leader- 
ship, nor  did  it  contain  any  of  the  elder  statesmen,  whose 
presence  had  hitherto  been  considered  essential  in  a  Cabi- 
net. On  the  other  hand,  no  representatives  of  political 
parties  were  included  in  its  composition.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  the  future  of  political  parties, 
it  thus  marked  a  transition  stage  between  the  relinquish- 
ment of  power  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  who  had 
controlled  the  administration  of  modern  Japan,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  political  parties  and  the  assumption  of 
Governing  Authority  by  their  leaders. 
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The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Seiyukwai  towards  the 
new  Cabinet  may  be  characterized  as  of  indifferent  neu- 
trality. Marquis  Ito  had  exerted  his  influence  to  prevent 
the  party  from  becoming  hostile  on  trivial  grounds,  be- 
seeching them  publicly  not  to  offer  opposition  to  the  in- 
coming Government  unless  their  method  of  conducting 
public  affairs  demanded  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Progressives,  they  were  inclined 
to  stand  by  the  Cabinet  and  negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  a  view  to  an  understanding,  But  no  definite 
agreement  was  concluded  and  the  Progressives  have 
continued  in  a  position  of  benevolent   neutrality. 

Early  in  the  year  there  had  occurred  a  secession  from 
the  ranks  of  this  party  over  the  question  of  taxatiou. 
Count  Dkuma  carrying  the  majority  of  the  party  with 
him  supported  the  proposals  of  the  Government  for  in- 
creased taxation  on  the  score  of  national  necessity.  Those 
of  opposite  views,  practically  the  Old  Kakushinto  coterie 
including  Messrs  Kudo  Kokan,  Ohigashi  Gitetsu,  Suzuki 
Juen,  Baron  Kusumoto,  etc.,  severed  their  connection  with 
the  party  on  P'ebruary  18.  They  styled  themselves  the 
Sanshi  Club  (H  H)i  because  they  were  thirty  four  in 
number  and  the  year  of  secession  was  the  thirty  fourth 
year  of  Meiji.  Since  then  they  have  kept  apart,  holding 
and  advocating  their  own  views,  although  there  has  been 
talk  of  their  return  to  their  old  party  and  their  votes  are 
reckoned  as  available  as  a  rule  for  the  Progressives. 

The  Imperialists  passed  a  resolution  of  confidence  in 
the  ministry. 

It  was  expected  at  first  that  the  Katsura  Cabinet  would 
be  a  mere  stop  gap,  but  it  passed  successfully  through 
the  sixteenth  session    of  the   Diet,   and  indeed  holds  at 
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present  (September  1902),  a  stronger  position  than  ever 
owing  to  its  conduct  of  affairs  having  on  the  whole  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  people.  A  threatened  crisis  over 
the  proposals  of  the  Budget  was  averted  by  the  action 
of  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Seiyukwai  members 
who  showed  their  intention  to  leave  the  party  and  sup- 
port the  Government  if  the  former  persisted  in  the  line 
it  had  adopted  regarding  the  estimates.  The  Government 
consequently  triumphed,  but  the  Seiyukwai  took  venge- 
ance by  exi)elling  some  of  the  recalcitrant  members, 
Messrs  Inoue  Kakugoro,  Shigeno  Kenjiro,  and  Den 
Kenjiro. 

The  result  of  the  *  General  Election  which  commenced 
on  August  10  was  a  victory  for  the  Seiyu-kwai.  There 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  exact  figures,  but 
the  Jitnmin  gives  the  following  as  the  estimate  arrived 
at  by  the  Authorities  : — f 

Seiyu-kwai 192 

IKensei'honto      88^ 
Sanski  Club      8|i04 
Niigata  Progressives        ...         8 J 

Imperialists        20 

Independent      59 


Total      375 

X  The  Moji  election    has    yet    to    take   place  owing  to 
illegality  in  the  voting.     The  finimin  however,  gives    199 


*  Prior  to  the  election  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  Local  Governors,  enjoining  non-interference  and  absolute  im- 
partiality. 

t  These  are  the  figures  given  by  the  A'ichi  NichL 

\  Took  place  on  October  10,  1902,  when  a  candidate  in  sympathy, 
with  the  Seiyu'kwai  was  elected. 
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as  its  own  estimate  of  the  Seiyu-kivai  figures,  while  the 
Asa/ii  gives  190,  crediting  the  Progressives  with  112. 
from  the  Hocki  Sliimbun,  an  organ  of  the  Progressionists 
to  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

Footnote : — Article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  lapan  Daily  Mail''  on  October  ij,  igo2 : — 

The  Seiyu'kwai,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  occupies  a 
position  unique  in  the  history  of  Japanese  political 
parties.  It  has  a  plurality  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives—not a  mere  majority  as  compared  with  any  other 
party,  but  a  plurality  of  the  whole  House.  Hitherto  the 
most  powerful  political  association  in  the  country  could 
only  claim  to  be  stronger  than  any  rival,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  combinations  and  consultations  were 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  any  measure  whether  for  or 
against  the  Government.  Not  infrequently  the  extreme 
of  parliamentary  illogicality  was  witnessed — a  small 
coterie  of  politicians  holding  the  casting  vote  and  being 
thus  enabled  to  control  the  whole  situation.  But  the 
Seiyu-kwcd  can  now  muster  force  superior  to  the  com- 
bined strength  of  all  its  rivals.  If  it  decides  to  oppose 
the  Ministry  next  session,  one  of  two  things  must  ensue 
— either  a  change  of  Cabinet  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
Lower  House.  To  Englishmen  it  will  doubtless  appear 
strange  that  a  Ministry  should  attempt  to  remain  in 
office  without  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  I^wer 
House.  But  parliamentary  affairs  in  Japan  are  not  yet 
in  accord  with  British  models.  The  present  Cabinet  as- 
sumed office  with  open  disavowal  of  parliamentary  sup- 
port. It  represents  the  familiar  chozen  shugi,  or  inde- 
pendent policy,  which  is  one  of  the  transition  stages 
from    a    bureaucracy    to    constitutional     institutions.       It 
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takes  its  mandate  from  the  Throne  alone,  and  does  not 
acknowledge  direct  responsibility  to  any  political  party. 
If,  tiien,  the  Seiyu-hzvai  should  marshal  its  forces  against 
the  Ministry  next  session,  the  Cabinet  would  be  logically 
following  the  rule  of  its  existence  did  it  send  the  mem- 
bers back  to  their  constituencies,  a  sentence  which  ihe 
members,  having  just  incurred  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  a  general  election,  will  naturally  be  most  anxious  to 
avoid.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  things  will  ever  be 
pushed  to  such  a  flagrant  issue.  The  Seiyukwai  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Marquis  Ito,  who,  more  than 
any  statesman  in  the  country,  enjoys  the  Sovereign's 
confidence.  Marquis  Itd's  attitude  towards  the  present 
Cabinet  is  avowedly  directed  by  the  principle  of  mini- 
sterial stability.  Strongly  opposed  to  ephemeral  tenure 
of  office,  he  desires  to  educate  among  politicians  a  con- 
viction that  the  interests  of  party  must  always  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  State,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
disturbing  the  occupants  of  the  seats  of  power  merely 
because  of  their  occupation.  So  long  as  that  process  of 
education  can  be  continued  without  over-straining  the 
cohesion  of  the  Seiyu-kwai,  Marquis  Ito  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  when  it  becomes  difficult  to  continue,  we 
may  ^be  sure  that  the  necessary  readjustments  will  be 
effected  without  anything  like  a  crisis. 
Progressives,  gives  the  figures  as:  — 

Progressives Il8 

Seiyu-kwai    i88 

Imperialists 19 

Independent 50 
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In  any  case,  *the  party  led  by  Marquis  Ito  will  corn- 
mand  a  clear  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Whether  or  not  it  will  be  a  compact  body  is 
quite  another  question.  During  its  brief  existence  the 
party  has  not  enjoyed  mucli  freedom  from  internal  dis- 
sension. From  time  to  time  there  have  been  rumours 
that  it  would  dissolve  and  ^  union  be  effected  between 
a  section  of  its  members  and  the  Progressives.  Already 
it  is  said  to  be  divided  over  the  land  tax  question  which 
promises  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
by  which  the  Diet  will  be  confronted  in  its  seventeenth 
session  (1902-03). 

Political  parties  have  now  become  a  distinct  power  in 
the  land  and  the  day  may  come  when  they  shall  reach 
the  final  goal  of  their  ambition,  namely  the  control  of 
the  administration.  From  small  and  insignificant  begin- 
nings they  have  gradually  progressed  in  influence  and  in 
organization.  As  by  degrees  they  have  been  getting  rid 
of  their  unruly  and  dangerous  elements  and  learning  to 
a  greater  extent  the  lesson  of  responsibility,  they  have 
more  and  more  gained  the  popular  confidence.  Possess- 
ing practically  the  power  of  the  purse, — for  in  the  Diet 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  first  say  as  to  the 
details  of  the  Budget  presented  by  the  Government, — 
they  have  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  with  the 
perfection  of  their  organization,  and  the  growth  of  their 
experience  they  will  have  to  be  more  and  more  taken 
into  account  in  the  future.  The  power  which  the  Lower 
House  can  exercise  is  indeed  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  failing  to  obtain  its  consent  to  the   Budget,  the 

*  See  Footnote — (Extract  from  Article    in  Japan  Daily  Mail  of   Octo- 
ber 13,  1902). 
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Government  can  order  dissolution  and  the  estimates  for 
the  current  financial  year  are  then  again  adopted.  But 
no  statesman  can  afford  to  neglect  political  parties  or 
hope  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  State  for  long  in  face 
of  the  opposition  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  the  greatest  of  Japan's  Statesmen — 
Count  Okuma — has  from  the*early  days  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  one  of  the  principal  parties,  and  Marquis 
Ito  recently  consented  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  other 
large  party.  Party  Cabinets  Iiave  already  been  attempt- 
ed, but  have  so  far  not  proved  a  success.  With  a 
longer  trial,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  sorrte  day  be  a  recognized  feature  of  the 
national  polity.  There  are  some  who  sneer  at  the 
parties  ar.d  minimize  the  importance  of  the  field  of 
work  lying  before  them.  These  are  not  the  more 
serious  students  of  modern  Japanese  history.  We  have 
seen  in  this  sketch  how  the  parties  have  gradually  de- 
veloped and  advanced  and  that  tlie  most  able  of  states- 
men feel — ^and  the  feeling  is  constantly  more  and  more  im- 
portant— that  they  are  no  longer  a  ncgligeable  quantity, 
but  that  they  must  be  considered  and  consulted  and 
their  assistince  sought.  With  the  retirement,  which  can- 
not now  be  long  delayed,  of  the  elder  statesmen  from  the 
arena  of  politics,  will  come  the  opportunity  for  the . 
party  men.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  of 
Japan  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  large 
powers  by  political  parties.  .  Considering  the  brief 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  political  parties  had  their 
origin  in  Japan,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  faults 
incident  to  youth,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
position  they  have  now  attained.     It  is  true  that  charges 
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of  bribery  and  corruption  have  from  time  to  time  beeii 
justly  brought  against  many  of  their  members.  It  is 
also  true  that  at  a  time  when  they  hesitated  to  grant 
the  expenditure  deemed  necessary  for  national  require- 
ments, the  House  of  Representatives  cheerfully  voted  an 
increase  in  the  annual  allowances  of  members  from  800 
to  2,000  yen.  But  when  times  of  national  emergency 
have  come,  all  parties  have  united  to  sink  their 
differences  and  devoted  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  face 
and  overcome  the  difficulty  and  danger.  And  to  their 
credit  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  have  assisted  in 
securing  a  large  measure  of  liberty  to  the  subject  and  of 
freedom  for  the  press  and  political  associations. 

There  have  of  course  been  unruly  scenes  in  the  Lower 
House  at  times,  but  on  the  whole,  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  it  may  be  said  to  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  Representative  Bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  . 

With  regard  to  representation,  the  agricultural  interest 
preponderates,  as  so -many  of  the  members  are  of  the 
agricultural  class,  the  mercantile  world  being  represented 
in  only  a  small  degree. 

That  there  have  been  no  distinct  and  well  defined 
party  issues  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  feudalism 
gave  place  so  suddenly  to  a  modern  .state  of  society. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  period  of  preparation  for  the 
change,  but  the  old  was  transformed  into  the  new  with- 
out any  very  marked  transition  period.  The  leaders  of 
thought  and  those  who  have  taken  up  the  work  of 
national  rejuvenation  have  consequently  all  been  men  of 
progressive  tendencies.  F*or  it  was  clear  that  Japan 
must  advance  rapidly,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
West,  if  she  wished  to  take  her  place  as  she  has  now. 
done,  on   terms  of  absolute  equality  among  the  Nations. 
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Thorough  reform  and  reorganization  were  a  vital  neces- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  this  truth  was  so  apparent  to 
intelligent  minds  that  in  Japan  those  whose  thoughts 
have  preferred  to  revert  for  guidance  to  the  past  have 
had  few  followers  during  the  past  thirty  .years — parti- 
cularly in  the  political  world.  The  outcome  has  been 
that  all  the  parties,  with  the  exception  of  veiy  muior 
and  negligeable  groups,  liave  been  advocates  of  reform 
and  progress  and  staunch  upholders  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  With  alt  this,  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  has  never 
for  a  moment  been  lost  sight  of  by  any  of  the  parties 
and  their  programmes  have  been  filled  with  laudable  de- 
sires for  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  House.  Another 
reason  for  vagueness  of  programme  appears  to  be  the 
comparatively  subordinate  part  played  by  political  parties 
in  the  Government  of  the  country.  Inability  until  recently, 
to  carry  out  plans,  at  times  prevents  their  being  made. 
That  they  have  frequently  opposed  the  Government  in 
cases  where  opposition  for  its  own  sake  has  been  the 
only  recognizable  principle  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  they  have  all  along  been 
struggling  for  a  share  in  the  administration,  to  give 
effect  to  their  contention  that  the  Government  should  be 
not  only  representative  of  one  class  or  section  of  the 
population  but  be  carried  on  by  the  nominees  of  the 
people  under  the  Imperial  authority.  In  a  recent  paper 
read  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
ferred to  the  intensely  democratic  nature  of  the  Japanese 
people.  In  the  rise  of  political  parties  we  have  an 
illustration  of  this  phase  of  the  national  character,  sidj 
by  side  with  marked  reverence  for  the  Emperor.  The 
desire  for  equality  and  the  revolt  against  the  controlling 
influence  of  a  narrow  coterie  has  all  along  been  cxliibited. 
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I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Catalogue  herewith  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  may  be  of  material 
service  in  the  promotion  of  Japanese  studies.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  results  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  valuable  papers  prepared  for  the  Society's 
Transactions,  the  main  purpose  of  this  Catalogue  being  to 
point  members  to  the  sources  through  which  information 
may  be  derived.  The  Catalogue  does  not  pretend  to  be 
either  complete  or  scientifically  arranged;  so  long  as  it 
serves  its  purpose  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

I  may  add  that  I  shall  be  at  all  times  happy  to  act  as 
intermediary  either  in  procuring  books  or  in  having 
rough  translations  prepared,  or  in  any  other  way  for 
members  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  such  things  for 
themselves. 

Arthur  Lloyd. 
56.  Tsukiji,  Tokyo  December   1903.  Hon.  Lib. 
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Sl'inshu  Yoryo.  JS^^^^.  A  brief  description  of  the 
Shinshu,  a  Buddhistic  sect.  Author  Murakami  Sensho. 
Publisher  Tetsugaku  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sekkyo  Hiyu  Gowa  Roku.  W&M%.^%^'  A  col- 
lection of  parables  to  be  adopted  for  sermons.  Author 
Yasuda  Tokunin.     Publisher  Bunmeido.     Price' Yen,  0.45. 

Sonken  Hakase  Rinriteki  Shiikyo-ron  Hihan  Shij.  ^ 
m%±^n^%%C^m^%^     A  criticism  on  Prof.  Ino- 
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uye's  *'  Ethical  Religion."  Author  Akiyama  Goan,  Pub- 
lisher Kmkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Gojin  no  Shukyo.  §A05^ffe-  0"''  rclit^ion,  a  layman's 
view  of  Buddhism.  Author  Akatsuki  Ubin.  Publisher 
Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Sodoshu  Shushdji  Sokkyo  Daizen.  ^Wnk^WkWCHk 
;fc-^.  A  collection  of  sermons  of  the  Sotoshu,  a  Buddhistic 
sect.  Author  Sdtoshu  Shumukyoku.  Publisher  Koyu- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Seishin  Kowa.  f^Jp^'^M'  Lectures  on  spiritual  culture. 
Author  Kiyozawa  Manshi.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen.  0.30. 

Roppo-rai-kyo  Kowa.  T^^ilJE^SS-  Lectures  on  the 
Roppo-rai-kyo,  a  Buddhistic  book.  Author  Ouchi  Seiran. 
Publisher  Komeisha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Gakmlo-yojin-shu  Kogi.  $Jlffl/fr^p1IS|.  L-ectures 
on  the  Gakudo-yojin-shu,  a  Buddhistic  book  on  the  way 
of  Buddha.  Author  Yamada  Kodo.  Publisher  Koyukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Murakami  Hakase  Koen-shu.  #JiWlt^Sflfe-  A 
collection  of  Prof  Murakami's  lectures  and  speeches. 
Author  Murakami  Sensho.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Gusha-ron  Tasshi.  iR-^  iftjl^,^.  I-^ctures  on  the  Gu- 
sha-ron  (a  Buddhist  book.)  Author  Murakami  Sensho. 
Publisher  Tetsugakushoin.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Gunjin  to  Shukyo,  *%.K  <£  T^tfe-  Soldiers  and  Reli- 
gion. Author  Takemoto  Kiyozo.  •  Pu'jlisher  Kyobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.02. 

Morumonkyo  to  Morumonkyoto.  ^g"^  P^Uc  i  Jfe5E.R 
^txE-  On  Mormonism  and  Mormons.  Author  Taka- 
hashi  Gor5.     Publisher  Jujiya.     Price   Yen,  0.75. 
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Bukkyo  Rinri  no  Jissen.  ^WkM  ®  US-  Practice 
in  Buddhistic  morals.  Author  Hanada  Ryoun.  Publisher 
Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Bukkyd  Kaikaku  Dan.  f*  |fc  BJC  ^  SIJ-  View  on  Bud- 
dhistic reformation.  Author  Kato  Hiroyuki.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Fukwan-zazen  Kogi.  -^IKl^||[^$|'  Lectures  en  tlie 
Fukwan-zazen,  a  Buddhistic  book.  Author  Cuchi  Seiran. 
Publisher  Komeisha.     Prtce  Yen,  0.15. 

Kishin-ron  Tasshi.  fifE*|ftJIlA&.  Lectures  on  the  Kishin- 
-ron,  a  Buddhistic  book.  Author  Murakami  Scnsho. 
Publisher  Tetsugakushoin.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kyudosha  no  Shiori.  5RJM[^0S.  A  guide  to  Chris- 
tianity. Author  Bessho  Umenosuke.  Publisher  Kyobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Yubin-kyakufu  to  Shukyo.  ISlgffi)^  i  ijlUc.  Postmen 
and  religion  (Christianity.)  Author  Ckubo  Rakujitsu. 
Publisher  Kyobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.02. 

Shinshu  Kyoshi.  jlt/r;ticfll-  A  history  of  Shinshu,  a 
Buddhistic  sect.  Author  Maeda  Fahi.  Publisher  Bum- 
meido.    Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Shonin  to  Shuky5.  "^ A  ^  n^ffe-  Merchants  and  re- 
ligion (Christianity.)  Author  Abe  Seizo.  Publisher  Kyo- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  0.02. 

Shiikyo  Kaikaku  An.  Jr^tfcfiJc^Ml-  A  layman's  view 
on  Buddhistic  reformation.  Author  Inouye  Enryo.  Pub- 
lisher Tetsugakushoin.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shinreijo  no  Shuyd.  /ij>^'JiCOf^^.  On  spiritual  cul- 
ture based  on  Buddhism.  Author  Hamaguchi  Esho.  Pub- 
lisher Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Hikaku  Shukyo  Ippan.  Jt  615  J^  &  -  Jlf  A  gen- 
eral    view     on     comparative     religion.       Author    Kishi- 
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moto  Nobuta.     Publisher    Keiseisha.       Price    Yen,    0.15. 

Zengaku  Okugi.  jjip^J|l^.  Mystery  of  the  science  of 
Zen.  Author  Fujinami  Ichinyo.  Publisher  Bungakudo- 
shikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Zenkai  Kummo.  JpI^JSPI^-  Elementary  teaching  on 
Zen  precepts.  Author  Nishiari  Zenji.  Publisher  Komei- 
fiha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Zengaku  Kwatsumondo.  Jfii'^ffiPS^-  Catechism  on 
the  science  of  Zen.  Author  Komeisha.  Publisher  K6- 
nu  isha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Logic. 

Ronrigaku  Koyo.  |&  3  ^  |W  3?.  A  book  on  logic. 
Authors  Kuwaki  Ganyoku  and  Sekiyama  Tomi.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Philosophy, 

Nippon  Kogaku-ha  Tetsugaku.  H^^-^^^^^.  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Kogaku  School  in  Japan,  a  school  of 
Confucianism  which  held  the  oldest  way  of  interpreting 
Confucius'  teaching.  Author  Inouye  Tetsujiro.  Publisher 
Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Nippon  Tetsugaku  Yoron.  H;|^fS^35l&-  A  brief 
account  of  Japanese  philosophy.  Author  Arima  Suke- 
masa.     Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Waseda  Sosho  Tetsugaku  Shiyo.  ^^ffl^^^^Sfcl^. 
A  short  history  of  philosophy.  Author  Kuwaki  Genyoku. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,   1.40. 

Sekai  Shiso  no  Kwako  Oyobi  Shorai.  ilt^JS^CO^ 
i&JMF^-  Psist  and  future  of  Thought  in  the  world. 
Author  Hokki  Keijir5.  Publisher  Tdyosha.  Price  Yen, 
0.15. 

Tetsugaku  Koyo.     ^^j^l^.     A  short    history  of  phi- 
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losophy.  Author  Asanaga  Sanjiro.  Publisher  Hobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  1. 00. 

•  Shizen-kai  no  Shimbi.  S^5l0^ll-  ^Esthetics  iit 
Nature.  Author  Otsukt  Ryu.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshi- 
kwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shakwai-gaku  to  Tetsugaku.  St^^^'S^-  Sociolpr 
^  and  philosophy.  Author  Hisamatsu  Giten.  Publisher 
Buiigaku  Doshikwai*     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Jinsei  no  Shimbi.  A^®§|^-  -Esthetics  of  human 
life.  Author  Otsuki  Ryu.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwai. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Bungaku  no  Shimbi.  X^CHll-  Esthetics  of  litera- 
ture. Author  Otsuki  Ryu.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshi- 
kwai.    Price  Yen  0.25. 

Koto  Nippon  Shushin  Sho.  jglf  H*if:S'"#-  A  text 
book  on  elementary  ethics  for  girls,  to  be  used  in  higher 
"elementary  girls'  schools.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher 
Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

(5bei  Kotoku  Bidan.  W^I^^^^W^.  A  collection  of 
stories  about  public  morals  in  Europe  and  America. 
Author  and  Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Yojdhan  Tetsugaku.  KS^'S^-  An  "  Attic  Philo- 
sopher." Author  Hakugan  Koji.  Publisher  Tetsugaku- 
shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Genko  Y5roku.  "q  ^f  ^  ^jc-  A  collection  of  moral 
stories.  Author  Kwan  Ryokuin.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yon,  0.30. 

Shimpen  Futsu  Shinrigaku.  KilS'SrMitS^--  A  hand 
book  on  psychology.  Authors  Takashima  Heizaburo 
and  Doi  Kennosuke.  Publisher  S^ibido.  Price  Yen, 
0.85. 

Fnj5  no  Shuyo.     jlf  i^C®^^-     A  book  on  the  culture 
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of  woman.  Author  Kato  Tots^udo.  .  Publisher  Komeisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kokumin  Saho  Kyohon.  Hg,f^fife|J:;|:.  A  text  book 
on  etiquette.  Authors  C?mura  Daijird  and  Watanabe 
Shoku.     Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Teiyu  Rinri  Kwai  Koen  Shu.  T@ISra#p1liKlfe.  A 
collection  of  lectures  on  ethics.  Vol.  IX.  Author  Teiyij 
Rinri  Kwai.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zushokwaisha.  Price 
Yen.  o.io. 

Tetsugaku  Gairon  Koyo.  f5$ilEI&/((5l-  Elements 
of  philosophy.  Author  Kat5  Genchi.  Publisher  Toyosha. 
Price  Yen,   0.75. 

Kyoiku  no  Jissai  ni  Oyo  shitaru  Shinrigaku.  fjcft  ® 
UlSl-lBffl  LIZh^bM^'  Psychology  as  adapted  to 
practical  education.  Author  Tominaga  Iwataro.  Publisher 
Kinshodo.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Meiji  Shako  Reishiki.  ^^iJtt^iift^Sl-  Modern  Social 
etiquette.  Author  Yamada  Biynyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Su- 
zando.     Price  Yen,  0.50, 

Jissen  Rinri  Kogi.  %Wt.^M'M^'  Lectures  on 
practical  ethics.  Author  Murakami  Tatsugord.  Publisher 
Kanasashi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shosei  Yokun.  |K  tB^  1^  llfi*  Precepts  on  how  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  Author  Honda  Masujiro.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

.  Shinrigaku  Shin  Kyokwasho.  ^(^  g|^  ff  Dt  T^  #.  A 
new  text  book  on  psychology.  Authors  Matsumoto  K6- 
jiro  and  P'ukurai  Tomokichi. .  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.80. 

Shinrigaku  Seigi.  /£i»lf  ^tilSS- .  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy. Author  Fukurai  Tomokichi.  Publisher  Dobunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  1.80. 
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Shimpen  Shinrigaku.-  Sflgit^S^.  A  new  text  book 
on  Psychology.  Author  Matsiimoto  Kojiro.  Publisher 
Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shuy5  Dan.  ^^|l|.  On  self  culture.  Author  Matsu- 
muia  Kaiseiki.     Publisher  Keiseisha.     Price  Yen,   c.23. 

Chugaku  Kyoiku  Motora  Shi  Rinri  Sho.  »t«^|Sc'S7C 
MP;ftl'Ji#-  A  text  book  on  ethics  for  Middle  Schools. 
Author  Motora  Yujiro.  Publisher  Seibido.  Price  Yen, 
1.20. 

Seiyo  Rinrigaku  Shi.  l§i$f&2i$Sl-  A  history  of 
Western  ethics.  Author  Tsunajinia  Eiichiro.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.30. 

Zemma  Tetsugaku.  ^jS@$*  An  essay  on  philoso- 
phy by  a  Buddhist.  Author  Aoyagi  Yubi.  Publisher 
Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.25 

Ethics. 

Rinri-gaku  Teiyo.  ^  38  ^  S  3?-  A  book  on  ethics. 
Authors  Yomezawa  Buhei  and  Tanaka  Tatsu.  Publisher 
Kofiikvvan.     Price  Yen  O.50. 

Kdtoku  Yosei.  ^ffil^lR.  Culture  of  public  morals, 
or  social  ethics.  Author  Teikoku  Kyoiku  Kwai.  Pub- 
lisher Kink5d5,     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Toyo  Rinri  Koshi  no  Gaku-setsu.  i^J^ffitJi^LT-CD^tft. 
Doctrines  of  Confucius,  as  Eastern  ethics.  Author  Matsu- 
mura    Seiichi.      Publisher    Ikuseikwai.     Price    Yen,  0.35. 

Jissen  Rinri  Ny union.  %W^MX^'  Elementary 
principles  of  practical  ethics.  Author  Nakajinia  Ushijiro. 
Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Nippon  Rinri  Ihen.  H  4^  <&  8  ^  Ig.  A  collection 
•of  Ethical  theories  in  Japan.  Author  Inouye  Tetsujiro. 
Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,   1.35. 
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Nippon  Rinri  Ihen.  n  *f&ai.£S.  Vol.  I.  A  history 
of  Japanese  ethics  (ethical  theories  held  by  a  school  of 
Confucianism  called  *'  Shushi  Gaku  Ha.")  Author  Inouye 
Tetsujiro.     Publisher  Ikuseikvvai.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Nippon  Rinri  Ihen.  Vii^^M^^-  Vol.  II.  A  his- 
tory of  Japanese  ethics. — Ethical  theories  held  by  a  school 
of  Confucianism  called  Shushi  Gaku  Ha.  Author  Inouye 
Tetsujiro.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  i.cx). 

Rinri  Ky5kwa-sho.  l&Slffcf^^-  A  text  book  on 
ethics.  Authors  Watanabe  Ryusei  and  Nakajima  Ushi- 
jiro.     Publisher  Seibidd.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Psychology. 

Shinrigaku.  i(^  S|  $.  Psychology.  Author  Hayami 
Ko.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Education. 

Nippon  Gakusei  Taiko.  H  4^$$i|:^]|H.  School  system 
of  Japan,  written  for  Chinese  readers.  Author  Taito  D5- 
bunkyoku.     Publisher  Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Rekishi  Kyoju  Ho.  M£|J:S^-  Method  of  teaching 
history.  Author  Saito  Hisho.  Publisher  Kinkodd.  Pric*e 
Yen,  0.75, 

Kyoiku  to  Hakubutsugaku.  %CH  ^  fll%f^-  Education 
and  Natural  History.  Author  Oka  Saijiro.  Publisher  Kal- 
seikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Sh5gakk6  Jikken  KwanriDan.  /h^jKHfJStSSJ  Expe- 
riences in  the  management  of  an  elementary  school.  Author 
Negishi  Kwan.     Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shdgakko  Zugwa  Kyoju  Ron.  /h^^glSfftttlfir. 
Method  6f  teaching  drawing  in  elementary  schools.  Author 
Komuro  Shinzd.  Publisher  Rotsugokwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.35. 
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Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  /h^f^^gfi.  Method  of  teach- 
ing an  elementary  school.  Author  Naito  Keisuke.  Pub- 
lisher Seibido.     Price  Yen,  075. 

Shogakka  Shushin  Kyoju  H5.  /)>  ^  >K  lif  #  *C  g  i*. 
Method  of  teaching  ethics  in  elementary  schools.  Author 
Sanada  Takanori.     Publisher  Kinkddo.      Price  Yen,  0.30, 

Shinsen  Kyoju  Ho.  ff^figji.  Vol.11.  Method  of 
teaching.  Author  Yaniamoto  Sotaro.  Publisher  Toyosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35,      . 

Jitchiteki  Shogakko  Kyoju  H6.  3tMfe6?l^h*Ki(cS^ 
Vol.  I.  Practical  method  of  teaching  an  elementary 
school.  Author  Yamamatsu  Tsurukichi.  Publisher  Toy5- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.35.        ' 

Kyoju  Saimoku  Tekiy5  Jido  Kokugp  Tsuzuri-Kata.  ^ 
iS*fflBiiffl!^4®|gM*.  Method  of  teaching  children 
how  to  spell  their  own  language,  in  accordance  with  ele- 
mentary school  requirements.  Author  Tsukiniwa  Yu. 
Publisher  Kinshodo..    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Tokyo  Kot5  Shihan  Gakko  Ichiran.  :ftMiiS^W$6l^ 
;B5--"J|'  Catalogue  of  Tdkyo  Higher  Normal  School. 
Author  Tokyo  Koto  Shihan  Gakko.  Publisher  Maru}a 
&  Co.     Price  Yen  0.35. 

Zoku  Gakusei  Kun.  ^^^lll|.  Precepts  for  students. 
Author  Dmachi  Keigetsu.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Bushidd.  ^iJE-  Spirit  of  Japanese  chivalry.  Author 
Yamaoka  Tesshu.    Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kyoiku-j6  no  Joshiki.  ^W-t©*iH?^-  Common  sense 
in  education.  Author  Yoshimoto  Toku.  Publisher  Nai- 
kwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shimpen  Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  JTf  ^ /h^  Ifc  g  ?*. 
Method  of  teaching  an  elementary  school.     Author  Azu- 
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ma  Motokichi.      Publisher    Kinshodo.      Price    Yen,  0.56. 

Shdgakko  Kyoju  Saimoku.  /h^t^^'gHBB-  Cur- 
riculum of  an  elementary  school.  Author  Tokyd  Fu 
Shihan  Gakko.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

'  Shogakkd  ni  okeru  Hanashi-kata  no  Riron  oyobi  Jissai. 
/h^«i:*tt?SlSL:^0a»JR»Kf.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  speaking  in  an  elementary  scliool.  Author  Yora 
Kumataro.     Publisher  Kofukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Meiji  Sanju-go  Nendo  Sho  Kwanritsu  Gakko  Nyugaku 
Shiken  Mondai  Toan  Shokai.  BjJ}s5H+3£^i!^IS'&jt* 
ISLX^UM^W^MMf^'  A  collection  of  questions  and 
answers,  with  minute  notes  thereon,  given  at  the  entrance 
examinations  of  the  government  schools.  Authors  Eminent 
scholars.     Publisher  Kanasashi.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kakkwa  Jikken  Kyoju  Ho  Kogi.  ^^'fmm.W^ 
^.  Ixctures  on  experimental  methods  of  teaching  Author 
Tominaga  Iwataro.     Publisher  Kinshodo.     Price  Yen  0.78. 

Daigaku  Seido  kwanken.  :^^$!|)S^M-  A  layman's 
view  on  the  university  system.  Author  Takane  Yoshitd. 
Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Genkon  Kyoiku  no  Riso.  ^-^^W^^Sffi-  Weals  ot 
education  in  the  present  day.  Author  Makiyama  Eiji. 
Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kyoju  Yoko  oyobi  Kydju  Rei.  tfejf  ^gJg&JK^ggriJ. 
Principal  subjects  and  examples  of  teaching  in  an  element- 
ary school.  Author  Joshi  Koto  Shihan  Gakko  Fuzoku 
Shogakko.     Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shinsen  Kydju  Gaku.  ffgltfcg^.  Vol.  III.  Method 
of  teaching.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Jitsuyo  Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  ffffl/h^JK:^??*.  Prac- 
tical method  of  teaching  an  elementary   school. .   Authors 
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Yamamoto  Sotard  and  Iwanaga  Masujiro.  Publisher  Do- 
-bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Hakubutsugaku  Kyoju  oyobi  Kenkyu  no  Jiimbi.  ^^ 
^^Vi^&W^Z^^'  On  the  preparation  for  teaching 
and  studying  natural  science.  Authors  Yamanouchi  Shi- 
geyo  and  Nohara  Moroku.  Publisher  Toyodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Sanjugonen  Do  Sho  Kwanritsu  Gakko  Nyii^aku  Shiken 

Mondai   ShG.      Jtl'Hl^/^^'gA^RA^^StraSII-     A 

collection  of  questions  for  entrance  examinations  at  govern- 
ment schools  in  1901.  Publisher  Kanasashi.  Price  Yen, 
0.15. 

Tokyo  Yugaku  Annai.  Am.^$^^-  A  guide  book 
to  school  life  in  Tokyd.  Publisher  Shiigakudo.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Doitsu  Hoshu  Gakko  Seido.  JBZiHg^ttWlg.  Ger- 
man system  of  supplementary  schools.  Author  Education 
Department.      Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Obei  Gakka  Seikwatsu.  ^^^ffi^ffi.  On  School 
lUc  in  Europe.  Author  Eigo  Seinen  Sha.  Publisher  Oka- 
zakiya  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shojo  Bunko  Gakko  no  Kokoroe.  ^^XJ$^8E0 
>6t^-  A  guide  to  school  life  for  girls.  Author  Shimoda 
Uta  Ko.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Katei  no  Shin  Fumi.  ^S£03&fS8|c.  New  interest  in 
home  life.  Author  Sakai  Kosen.  Publisher  Naigwai 
Shuppan  Kydkwai.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kota  Shogaku  Tankyu  Kyoju  H5.  iS^-'h^llSff: 
}5?i-  On  the  method  of  single  class  teaching  in  higher 
elementary  schools.  Author  Tsuyuguchi  Etsujiro.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  o.io. 

Tankyu    Kyoiku    Satsuyo.    ||jK41cWil$-      Principles 
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of  single  class    education.     Author  Sasaki  Seinojo.     Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Genkon  Kyoju-jo  no  Gobyu.  iS^^lfc^J:©!^^.  On 
the  errors  of  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  present  day. 
Author  Tonegawa  Yosaku.  Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten. 
Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Bungei  to  Ky5iku.  'XM^t,%CH'  On  the  relation  be- 
tween literary  accomplishments  and  education.  Author 
Tsubouchi  Yuzo.     Publisher  Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,   1. 00. 

Futsu  Kyoiku  Shika  ^J|JitfeWSt)W-  A  short  history 
of  elementary  education.  Author  Iwata  Shizuo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Katci  Ky5iku  Kodomo  no  Shitsuke.  ^^fJcW-F^® 
l^O\j-  On  the  home  training  of  children.  Authoi 
Kutsumi  Kesson.  Publisher  Maekawa  Buneikaku.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Kyomi  Ron.  :^  ijjc  sftf-  On  the  principles  of  interest. 
Author  Sasakura  Shinji.  Publisher  Fusambo.  Price  Yeh, 
0.20. 

Shagaku  Kakkwa  Kyoan  Hanrei.  /hl^^|iF^|fe$E{?iJ. 
A  collection  of  specimen  lessons  to  be  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Author  Yusa  Seiho.  Publisher  Dobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kyoju  no  Ronriteki  Kiso.  f&^ZWuMtlli^M-  Logi- 
cal basis  for  teaching.  Authors  Suzuki  Toraichird  and 
Toniinaga  Iwataro.     Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Kydiku  Mampitsu.  1^^  M^-  A  layman's  views  on 
education.  Author  Nusahara  Tan.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Shinsen  Kyoikugaku  Koyo.  HfiSSUcW^S'Jl?-  Princi- 
ples of  education.  Author  Suzuki  Koai.  Publisher  Sugi- 
moto.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 
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Sh5gakk6  Kyoju  Kunren  Teiyo.  /hlfitt4f:g.ifl|i6|t|£gi. 
Vol.  I.  On  the  method  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
Author  Ototake  Iwazo.     Publisher   Toy5sha.     Price  Yen, 

1.20. 

Futsu  Kyoikugaku  Yogi.  flpJfiSiW^SIS*  Principles 
of  elementary  education.  Author  Nakajima  Hanjiro. 
Publisher  Kaihatsusha.     Price  Yen,   0.70. 

Iwate  Ken  Shihan  Gakko  Fuzoku  Sh5  Gakk5  Kyoju 
Saimoku.  ^^Mmt^^^mm^^^lk^mn-  Cm- 
riculum  of  the  Elementary  School  attached  to  the  Normal 
School  in  Iwate  Prefecture.  Author  Kyotokwai.  Publisher 
Kink5do.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Kyoiku  Shoshi.  ffeW^hSt*  ^  short  history  of  educa- 
tion. Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kink5d5.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Su  no  Shinri  oyobi  Sanjutsu  Kyoju  Ho.  MO^C»32i 
^'^^^^'  On  the  method  of  teaching  the  principles 
of  mathematics  and  arithmetic.  Author  Tominaga  Iwa- 
taro.     Publisher  Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Kyoiku  Ronshu.  ffc  ^  ffij  ^.  A  collection  of  essays 
on  education.  Author  Sone  Matsutard.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Kyoiku  Jutsugo  Kai.  ffe  W  ^  ®  JS-  Notes  on  edu- 
cational technics.  Author  Hiroshima  Hidetaro.  Publisher 
Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shimpcn  Jitsuy5  Kyoikugaku.  i&i|S§ffltfcW^-  P«*ac- 
tical  tlieorles  on  education.  Author  Katsumata  Teijiro. 
Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Sho  Gakko  Sanjutsu  Kwa  Kydju  Saimoku.  /h^&t9f^ 
W?^^9-  Curriculum  of  elementary  school  arithmetic. 
Author  T5kyo  Fu  Shihan  Gakko.  Publisher  Bungaku- 
sha.    Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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Jikken  Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  %Wi^h^M^l^'  Method 
of  elemcntaiy  school  teaching  based  on  experiences. 
Author  Sato  Zcnjiro.  Publisher  Dobunkwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.75. 

Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  /h  ^  |fc  f^  ^i-  Method  of  ele- 
mcntar)"  school  teaching.  Author  Odo  Eikichi.  Publisher 
Sugimoto.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shogaku  Jissaiteki  Ky5ju  Ho.  ^h  ^  HBg  6^  &  S  fi- 
Practical  method  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
Author  Murata  Uichiro.  Publisher  Toydsha.  Price  Yen, 
0.65. 

Jissaiteki  Kyoikugaku.  iSfB^^^JfitW^-  Practical  thories 
on  education.  Author  Terauchi  Ei.  Publisher  Hobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,   1,00. 

Jinjo  Shdgaku  ni  okeru  Jikkwa  Kyoju  Ho  K5gt  Yoiyo. 
^1Kfhmim\1i>  %m  -^m^  »il mm-  Lectures  on 
the  method  of  teaching  practical  lessons  in  elemcntaiy 
schools.  Author  Tanahashi  Gentaro.  Publisher  Ikusei- 
kwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sh5  Gakk5  Shogakunen  Jido  Kyoiku.  /h^tJ^^^ 
5i  ft  ifc  W-  On  the  method  of  teaching  the  first  year 
children  of  elementary  schools.  Author  Suzuki  Shinichiro. 
Publisher  Kinkodo,     Ptice  Yen,  0.35. 

Shin  Kydju  Ho.  i^|Sc]$^'  New  method  of  teaching. 
Author  Shimbikwan.  Publisher  Uyehara  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.3a. 

Shinsen  Kyoju  Gaku.  K  S|  ifc|5  ^.  New  method  of 
teaching.  Author  Yamamoto  Sdtaro.  Publisher  Toyosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shakwaiteki  Kydikugaku.  gt^  ^^  i^^.  On  social 
education.  Author  Kumagai  Goro.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,    1.40. 
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Shukyo  Igwai  no  Tokuiku.  %%i  ^^it^^-  On 
Moral  education  outside  religion.  Author  Sakuma  Hideo. 
Publisher  Kaitakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.25.. 

Joshi  Koto  Shihan  Gakko  Ichiran.  '^T'i^l|S|j|E^'t^ 
— '^.  Catalogue  of  the  Girls'  Higher  Normal  School. 
Author  Joshi  Koto  Shihan  Gakk5.  Publisher  Nakanish:- 
ya  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Katei  Kyoiku  Joshi  no  Kagami.  ^^®:WiC-F0l£- 
A  collection  of  noble  examples  of  women.  Author  Aoki. 
Tsunesaburo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzanb5.  Price  Yen, 
0.15. 

Katei  Kyoiku  Johan.  ^^t5:W:^IS-  A  collection  of 
noble  examples  of  women.  Author  Taikwa  Sanj in.  Pub- 
lisher Aoki  Suzando.  Price  Yen,  0.15. 
.  Shushin  Kyoju  Satsuyo.  ^^  %!^W%'  Method  of 
teaching  ethics.  Author  Sasaki  Kichisaburo.  Publisher 
Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

TankyQ  ShGshin  Kyoju  no  Jissai.  %W&^WS.(^%'^. 
Practice  in  teaching  ethics  according  to  the  single  class 
method.  Authors  Murata  Uichiro,  Asakura  Masayuki 
and  Tsnyuguchi  Etsujiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen, 

0.55. 

Shimpen  ShOshin  Ky5hon.  fr  |g  if  #  ffc  4:.  (for  the 
teachers  of  higher  elementary  schools  for  girls.)  A  hand 
book  on  ethics  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  higher 
elementary  schools  for  girls.  Author  Teikoku  Shoseki 
Kabushiki  Kwaisha.  Publisher  Teikoku  Shoseki  Kwaisha. 
Price  Yen,  1.20. 

Sparta  no  Bushido.  :?^>Vy^;^05^iM-  A  description 
of  Spartan  chivalry.  Author  Nakanishi  Fukumatsu.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.     ^  %%  ^||  4^.     Readers  for  Japanese 
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classics  to  be  used  in  elementary  schools.  Author  Fu- 
kyusha.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.87. 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.  |9  nS  Wi  4^-  Readers  for  Japanese 
.classics  to  be  used  in  higher  elementary  schools.  Author 
Fukyusha.     Publisher  Fukyijsha.     Price  Yen,  1.75. 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.  ^|pBI>4^'  Readers  for  Japanese 
classics  to  be  used  in  higher  elementary  schools  for  girls. 
Author  Fukyusha.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  1.70. 

Kokugo  Shin  Tokuhon.  S  5S  i&f  H  ^-  Readers  for 
classics.  Authors  Shioi  Masao  and  Dmachi  Yoshii. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Koto  Shogaku  Saiho  Sho.  ig^/h^iti^tf •  A  book 
on  the  art  of  sewing  to  be  used  in  higher  elementary 
schools, — for  teachers.  Authors  Omura  Chiijir5,  Hadano 
Tokii  and  Shibata  Suga.  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Piice 
Yen,  0.50. 

Shogaku  Reishiki.  j\^^i\^l^^  A  book  on  element- 
ary school  etiquette.  Author  Ito  Kiichiro.  Publisher 
Shijeisha.     Price  Yen,  o.  10. 

Shogaku  Saiho  Kyokwasho.  /h  ^  ^  JlS  |!c  ^4  #.  A 
text  book  on  the  art  of  sewing  to  be  used  by  elementary 
school  girls.  Author  Tozawa  Kazu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Text  books  for  Elementary  Schools. 

Shogaku  Saiho  Kyokwa-sho,  Ky5in  Y6.  /h^^j^fS: 
^3r  (^flffl)-  A  text  book  on  sewing  for  elementary 
schools.  Author  Tozawa  Kazu.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Jitsugyo  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  iS^'fiS® nS4^-  i^^  6  Vols. 
Readers  for  supplementary  business  education.  Author 
Bungakusha.     Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,   1.25. 
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Shojo  Tokuhon  Hana  no  Maki.  ^^^^l^C^^©^.  A 
reader  for  girls.  Author  Horiuchi  Shinsen.  Publishers 
Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Joshi  Sakubun  Kyokwa-sho.  -^^^X^W^  Vol.  I. 
and  Vol.  II.  Text  books  on  composition.  Author  Matsu- 
daira  Shizuka.     Publisher  Meiji  Shoin.      Price  Yen,  0.53. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kyoten  Koto  Shogaku  Joshi  Yo.  i@r 
i|S«:*«l:*«f?/h*A-^ffl.  4  Vols.  Text  books  on 
ethics  for  higher  elementary  school  girls.  Author  Fukyu- 
sha.     Publisher  Fukyusha,     Price  Yen,   0.78. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kyoten  Jinjo  Shogaku  Jido  Yo.  jR 
liftf^Jft^tyh^^Sffl.  4  Vols.  Text  books  on 
ethics  for  elementary  school  children.  Author  Fukyusha. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kydten  Koto  Shogaku  Jido  Yo.  jgf 
^fif#«(Jfti«^/h*aSI9-  4  Vols.  Text  books  ou 
ethics  for  higher  elementary  school  children.  Author  Fu- 
kyusha.    Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.86. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kydten    Nikanen  Shugy5  Koto  Sho- 

gakko.  «riB«#lfeJft-®¥«fllilS^^>*«f-  2  Vols. 
Text  books  on  ethics  for  higher  elementary  schools  of 
two  years'  course.  Author  Fukyusha.  Publisher  Fukyii- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shogaku  Kokushi  Nikanen  Shugyo  Koto  Shogakko 
Yo.  A-^m^'r.%^mm^^^h^&^'  Text  books  on 
the  history  of  Japan  for  higher  elementary  schools  of  two 
years'  course.  Author  Fukyusha.  Publisher  Fukyusha. 
Price  Yen  0.38. 

Shogaku  Kokushi  TCoto  Shdgakko  Jido  Yo.  /'h^HUi 
SSW^^KSiftffl-  4  Vols.  Text  books  on  the  history 
of  Japan  for  higher  elementary  school  children.  Author 
Fukyusha.     Publisher  FMkyiisha.     Price  Yen,  0.80, 
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Shin  Sanjutsu  Kyoshi  Yo.  fr  ^  «  «:  ftp  ffl.  4  Vols. 
Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Author  Inagaki  Sakutard  and  Karima  Tokutafo.  Pub- 
lisher Uyehara  Shdten.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /J^^iK^^.  5  Vols.  Text 
book  on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacus)  for  higher 
elementary  school  children.  Author  Bungakusha.  Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.87. 

Sliogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /h$|!i^$B.  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacus)  for  element- 
ary school  children.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher  Bun- 
gakusha.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /h^j^'f^iifi-  4  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacus)  for  higher 
elementary  school  teachers.  Author  Bungakusha.  Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,   1.80. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /J>$fr^.|B.  A  text  book 
on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacu.s)  for  elementary 
school  teachers.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher  Bun- 
gakusha.    Price  Yen,  040. 

Shogaku  Shin  Rekishi.  /h^j^MSl-  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  history  for  elementary  school  teachers  adapted 
for  two  years'  course.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher 
Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /J^^ITf^^.  4  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary  school  children.  Author 
Bungakusha.     Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.58. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /JxJ^|lr^|R.  A  text  book  on 
arithmetic  for  elementary  schools.  Author  Bungakusha. 
Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Jitsugyo  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  ff  |^'  11  ^  0[  $.  In  2 
Vols.      Readers    for*    supplementary    business    education 
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Author  Jilsiigyo  Kyoiku  Kenk)'u  Kwai.      Publisher  Kin- 
sh5do.     Price  Yen,  o  50. 

Jitsugyo  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  %^%^'^Wl^'  A  reader 
for  supplementary  business  education.  Author  Jitsugyo 
Kyoiku  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Kirishodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.28. 

Shogaku  Tsuzurikata  Shinsho.  /h^M^ilfS-  ^^  3 
Vols.  New  method  of  spelliig  for  elementary 
schools.  Author  Gen-bun  Itchi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Pub- 
lisher Meguroshoten.     Price  Yen,  0.42. 

Koto  Shogaku  Sanjutsu  T5shiki.  ^'^^V^W^'^^- 
In  4  Vols.  Key  to  the  arithmetic  problems  for 
higher  elementary  schools.  Author  Gakkai  Shinshin 
Sha.     Pubhsher  Shueido.     Price  Yen,  0.28. 

Shintei  Shogaku  Sanjutsu  Sho.  Sr^^'h^^-JK'tf-  I"  2 
Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  higher  elemen- 
tary school  children.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shintei  Shogaku  Sanjutsu  Sho.  M;£>^b^^$B#  ^^ 
4  Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  higher  elementary 
school  teachers.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  I  80. 

Shintei  Shdgagu  Sanjutsu  Sho.  i&ri£/h^3¥*#.  In 
4  Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary  school 
children.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  .63. 

Shintei  Shogaku  Sanjutsu.  Sho.  fr^/h^^$B'#.  In 
4  Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary 
school  teachers.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kink5d5. 
Price  Yen,  1.40. 

Shogakka  KyojO  Yo  Saiho  Sho.  /h^^K^Sffl^itt 
^,      In  2  Vols.      Text  books  on  sewing  for  elementary 
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schools.       Authors     Moriyi    Sada    and     Yoshida     Haru. 
Pubh'sher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.85. 

Jinjo  Shogaku  Saiho  Sho.  ^%^\^^:WMi^  A  text 
book  on  sewing  for  elementary  school  teachers.  Authors 
Omura  Chujiro,  Hadano  Toku  and  Shibata  Suga.  Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nogyo  Kyokwasho.  j^|||^^^  In  4  Vols.  Text  books 
on  agriculture  for  higher  elementary  schools.  Author  Ikeda 
Korechika.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.94. 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.  3Snfl(4^*  ^^  5  Vols.  Readers 
for  girl's  high  schools.  Authors  Kuroda  Sadaji,  Hase- 
gawa  Otokichi  and  Sakata  Chin.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  2.98. 

Kokugo  Kyokwasho.  HSj^cfl^.  In  8  Vols.  Text 
books  on  the  Japanese  language.  Author  Bungakusha. 
Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.97. 

Shota  Nogyo  Kyokwasho.  ^'^9i%%L^%'  In  4 
Vols.  Text  books  on  agriculture  for  higher  elementary 
schools.  Author  Ikeda  Tomochika.  Publisher  Fukyu- 
sha.    Price  Yen,  0.97. 

Jinjo  Shogaku  Saihd  Kydtei.     mfiA^^fm^M.      A 
text   book    on    sewing    for    elementary   school    teachers. 
Authors    Nishijima    Tomiyoshi,    and    Yashimura    Tsuru 
Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nogakkd  Kambun  Tokuhon.  jft9^d|jStlK4^*  In  2 
Vols.  Readers  on  Chinese  classics  for  elementary  agri- 
cultural schools.  Author  Uchibori  Korebumi.  Publisher 
Kdyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Katei  Hoshu  Kokumin  Tokuhon.  I^ji^j^g^fi^if;^. 
In  2  Vols.  Readers  to  be  used  at  home  for  school 
children,  as  supplementary  lessons.  Author  Kokumin 
Ky5kwai.     Publisher  K6bund5.     Price  Yen,  0.33.. 
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Hoshn  Kyoiku  Jitsugyo  Tokuhon.  1|g«(W»lll8*- 
A  reader  for  business  education  as  supplementary  les- 
sons. Author  Dobunkwan.  Publisher  Dobunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Jitsugyd  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  ]|||llfi^0|4^-  A  reader 
for  business  education  as  supplementary  lessons.  Author 
Kawashima  Shoichiro.  Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Katei  Hoshu  Jitsugyd  Tokuhon.  ^W^'^^^Wl^' 
In  4  Vols.  Readers  for  business  education  to  be  used 
at  home  as  supplementary  lessons.  Author  Kokumin 
Kyokwai.     Publisher  Kobundo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

literature. 

Rongwa  Zekku.  ffir^lS^.  Short  Chinese  poems  on 
the  art  of  drawing.  Author  Usui  Ryushi.  Publisher 
Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Izayoi  Nikki  Niwa  no  Oshie  Genkai.  +a\1^  H  eilSB^ 
(D^L^^M-  Notes  on  the  Izayoi  Nikki,  an  old 
Japanese  book.  Author  Sekine  Masanao.  Publisher 
Rokugokwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Bungei  S5sho  Hokushu  Ko  Ha-uta  Hyoshaku.  jj^lS 
^ft4fc}ltI#JSo^^JH5.  Notes  on  popular  songs.  Authors 
Otsuki  Joden,  and  Sassa  Masaichi.  Publisher  Kink5d6. 
Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Haiku  Sen.  ^^j^.  2  vols.  A  selection  of  short 
poems.  Author  Naito  Meisetsu.  Publisher  Naigwai 
Shuppan  Ky5kwai.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Haiku  Shinchu.  W^Si^-  Notes  on  short  poems. 
Author  Sato  JCoryoku.  Publisher  Shinseisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 
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Haikai  Hyaku-wa.  ^^"^^  A  collection  of  stories 
on  short  poems.  Author  Seirenan.  Publisher  Kink5do. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shintai  Nippon  Bungaku  Shi.  W^^i^'iCM^^  A 
history  of  Japanese  literature.  Author  Shioyi  Masao, 
and  Takahashi  Tatsuo.  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.65. 

Nippon  Bungakusha  Nempyd.  H  4^  3&^  $  ^'  d!^  ^. 
Chronology  of  men  of  letters  in  Japan.  Author  Aka- 
bori  Matajiro.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Ninjo  no  Koken.  AfllO^M-  A  book  on  humanity. 
Author  Okada  Zuiun.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwal. 
Price  Yen,  o  30. 

Hompo  Bungaku  Shi  Kogi.  *^jfc*itaii|. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Japanese  literature.  Author 
Sugi  Binsuke.  Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.  Price 
Yen,  0.55. 

Honcho  Meika  Bunsho.  4^|8^'^XI^.  2  vols.  A 
tollection  of  master  pieces  of  Japanese  men  of  letters. 
Author  Kobunsha.     Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  .40. 

Heiji  Monogatari  Kogi.  ^^^Kp^^-  2  vols. 
•Ivcctures  on  the  Heiji  Monogatari,  an  old  Japanese  his- 
torical book.  Author  Imaizumi  Sadasuke.  Publisher 
Seishido.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

•    Chogonka.       ^  fR  ,^.        A    poem.       Author    Dwada 
TatekL     Publisher  Tokio  Shuppansha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Chogonka.  :^tR^.  A  poem.  Author  Tachibana 
Chikage.     Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Chikuhakuen  Shu.  ii*ffiS|^-  2  vols.  A  collection 
of  poems.  Author  Sasaki  Nobutsuna.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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Kuroda  Ktyotsuna  Sensci  Ryuen  Kashu.  ^ffiflUR^ 
^iffiS^C^-  A  collection  of  Kuroda  Kiyotsuna's  poems. 
Author  Kikuchi  Takenori.  Publisher  Uyekara  Shoten. 
Price  Yen,  0.95. 

Riso  no  Seito.  ^ffiOlftlK-  A  book  on  an  ideal 
political  party  Author  Shodo  Kydshi.  Publisher  Bun- 
gaku  D5shikwai.     Price  Yen,  .30. 

Ryokuin  Kanwa.  I^I^PH^-  Quiet  talks  in  a  green 
sliade,  a  literary  writing.  Author  Nabeta  Hyoson. 
Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kwatsu  Seishin.  JSM^iPfr-  Living  spirit,  a  literary 
writing.  Author  Suzuki  Yoshitaro.  Publisher  Bungaku 
Ddshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kan  Buntcn.  g|^JH.  Grammar  of  Chinese  classics. 
Author  Kojima  Kentaro.  Publisher  Fu2ambo.  Price 
Yen,  0.70. 

Kaga  no  Chiyo.  M^(D^\K'  On  Kaga  no  Chiyo, 
an  eminent  poetess.  Author  Nakagawa  Kiyohide.  Pub- 
lisher Bungaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.2a 

Shintai  Shi  Shu  Tanin  Ichi  Matsu.  ig(ffi|#i^|t^M-- 
^.  A  collection  of  new  style  poems.  Author  Tsutsuki 
Soji.     Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Renai  no  Seishin.  Wt^(D^W'  Spirit  of  love,  a 
literary  writing.  Author  Cho  Renkwan.  Publisher  Bun- 
gaku Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Reikwa  Nekkwa.  }^*X%i\^^  Vol.  I.,  and  Vol.  II. 
Cold  fire  and  hot  flower.  Author  Ito  Gingetsu.  Pub- 
lisher Naigwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Gen-bun  Itchi  Tsuzoku  Kojiki.  B^— SrififS^^ld- 
The  Kojiki,  an  ancient  history  of  Japan,  in  the  present 
colloquial  style.  Author  Inouye  Tomokichi.  PublLsher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  o  50.     . 
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Nonki  Bunshii.  #t(^|||.  A  collection  of  opliniistfc 
literary  writings.  Author  Nakagawa  Kiyohide.  Pub- 
lisher BungJiku  Dosbikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Buiigaku  Kizui  Dan.  'iCj^^1St%'  On  literary  mira- 
cles. Author  Hirano  Shiy5.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.2$. 

Byron,  Bunkai  no  Mah5.  >>?>f  w  ^'SC^ilJH^-  On 
Byron  as  a  great  Satanic  king  in  the  literary  world. 
Author  Kimura  Ydtaro.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Niniii  Bikuni  Monogatari,  Koto  Katei  Tokuhon.  ZlA 
M:£jg^^l^||4:.  A  Story  of  two  Buddhist  nuns. 
Authors  Oda  Tokuno  and  Hobiki  Shusui.  Publisher 
Bungaku  Doshikwau     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Koto  Enret  Bunshu.  M^ttMXIk  A  collection  of 
literary  writings  for  girls.  Author  Dtsuki  Ryu.  Pub- 
lisher Bungaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kokin  Wakashu  Hyoshaku.  *  ^IHWcllffiff.  Vol. 
II.  Notes  on  the  Kokin  Wakashu,  a  collection  of 
poems  old  and  new.  Author  Kanchd  Moto-omi.  Pub- 
lisher Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kokushi,  Natsu  no  Maki.  H^X^^*  ^  collection 
of  poems  on  Summer.  Author  Kokushi  Kwai.  Pub- 
lisher Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Zatsuhai  no  Shiori.  H^CD^iS  A  book  of  miscellaneous 
short  poems.  Author  Nagai  Kinsho.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kan-e  Sakushi  Ho.  ffi^f^if^^-  Methods  of  making 
Chinese  poems.  Author  Sato  Kwan.  Publisher  Sei- 
zando.     Price  Yen,  .25. 

Sdrinsbi  Senchu.  ^;^^SI^-  A  selecticMi  of  and 
notes     on    Chikamatsu's    (also    called    Sdrinsbi)    works. 
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Author  Aijja  Kosgn.       Publisher    Hakubunkwah.-.     Price 
Yen,  1. 00, :.  ,     .      .  , 

Kyotai  ku  no  Shiori.  W¥^^<D%>  A  book  on 
humorous  poetry.  .  Author  Nagai  Kinsho*  ,  Publisher 
jHakqbuakwan.  •  Price  Yen,,  0.20.  .  .   *  . 

Bungei  Sosho  Kien  Roku.  ^UM^^fUm^-  A  re- 
cord of  aspirations;;  a;  Hterary  writing.  Author  Tobari 
3hinishiro.     Publisher  KinU5do.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

KyoshinDah.  jftiC^JI^.  A  talk  on  pure  hearts,  a 
literary  writing.  Author  Kawamura  Hachiro.  Publisher 
Bungaku^Doshikvvai.  Price  Yen,  0.25. 
.  Shundai  Zatsuwa  Chushaku.  .  Jj^SHSS^If.  Notes 
on  the  Shundai  Zatsiiwa,  a  book  written  by-Dazai,  an 
eminent  author  in  the  Tokugawa  age.  Authors  Shiroyi 
Jusho  and  Seki  Qiichird.  Publisher  Seishidd.  Price 
Yen,  0.65.  ' 

Josei  Seibatsu.  .  ^ttljEiX.  An  attack  on  womanhood. 
Author.  Jokakushi.  Publisher  Ikuseikwai.  Price  Yen, 
0.20.  • 

.    Joshi  Kambun  Tokuhon.     ^^gl^il*.      In  3    Vols. 

Readers  in  Chinese  classics  for   girl's.       Author    Namma 

Koki.     Publisher  Bungakiisha.     Price  Yen,  o.gj. 

.    Jhisei  no  Hatsu  Tabi.     A^OttjSfic*     The  first  journey 

in  human  life.       Author  Otsuki  Jozan.       Publisher   Bun- 

gaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

.    Shimpa    Waka    Taiyo.       fSiM^Wi:k^'       General 

principles  of  poetry  of  the  new  school.     Author  Yoshano 

Tekkan.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25 ^ 

.;   Chuto  Shinsen  Bunipan.     4'^ff^X^*     A   collection 

of  model  writings  for  secondary  schools.     Author  Tanaka 

:Tsurtenori.     Publisher  Kinodd.     Price  Yen,  0.45.; 

Shimbun  Kislia   no    Junen   Kan.       frBHia^'O+^Rfl- 
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Ten  years'  experiences    of  a   journalist.       Author  Hirata 
Hisashi.     Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yeii,  0.56^ 

Shimpa  Waka  Jiten.  ^iRlD^llift.  A  dictionary  of 
poetical  terms  for  .the  new  school  of  poets.  Author  Nip- 
pon Shin  Shi  Gakkwai.  .  Publisher  Shinseisha.  Price 
Yen,  .30. 

Eigwa  Monogatari  Shokai.  Hl^lKfil^M-  Vol.  IX, 
Not-es  on  the  Eigwa  Monogatari,  an  old  literary  book. 
Author  Wada  Hidematsu  and  Sato  Kyu.  Publisher 
Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Hyoshu  Josan  Ki.  i^5fel!^l^lil-  ^  collection  of  Ta- 
kekoshi  s  writings..  Author  Takekoshi  Yosabnro.  .  Pub- 
lisher Kaitakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Seiro  ShQ.  i^j^l^.  A  collection  of  Tokutomi  Ken- 
jiro.     Publisher  Minyiisha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Seikosha  no  Kugaku.  SR^J^K'©^^.  The  hard- 
ships endured  by  successful  men.  Author  Kugaku  Jushi. 
Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Haijin  Issa.  ^K'^'^-  A  book  on  Issa.  the  poet. 
'Author  Masaoka  Shiki.  Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo. 
Price  Yen,.o  20. 

Shintai  Nippon  Bungaku  Shi.  ffH^fl^l^jfc^it!.  A 
history  of  Japanese  literature.  Author  Okai  Sliingo. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

ChQgaku  Kambun  Tokuhon.-  ^Y^^XWl^-  I"  5 
Vols.  Readers '  in  'Chinese  classics,  for  middle  schools. 
Author  Miyamoto  Masatsura.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  i.^o. 

.    Shinsen  Kambun  Mondo.    i^^3liP9^    Questions  and 
"answers    on   the  Chinese  classics.       Author    Ota- Saijiro. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 
.    Renai  no  Bungo.      J^S£CDjSC^-      Great  me^  of  letters 
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on  love.     Autlior  Kawakami  Gazan.     Pubiislier   Bungaku 
Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dassai  Sho-oku  Haiwa.  IB^^M^^-  ^  collection 
of  talks  on  poetry.  Author  Masaoka  Shiki.  Put>lisber 
Kobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Fuyukodachi.  ^;jfCjt.  Winter  trees.  Author  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Fujin  no  Jdryoku.  jtf  A0lft>fy-  The  power  of 
woman's  feelings.  Author  Kawakami  Gazan.  Publisher 
Bungaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kokka  Kohon.  ^^,1)14:.  A  book  on  Japanese 
poetry.  Authors  Asai  and  M uramatsu.  Publisher  Kofu- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kokushi,  Aki  no  Maki.  SJS^Ii'lC®^*  A  collection  of 
poems  on  Autumn.  Author  Kokushi  K\v»ai.  Publisher 
Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shusei  Hekigetsu.  J^  fi  1^  H .  Stars  and  the  moon. 
Author  Hakubunkwan.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Jakusha  no  RinjQ.  |9#CD!S^.  The  death  bed  of 
the  weak.  Author  Bonsui  Gyoro.  Publisher  Bungaku 
Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

.    Shimogare.     HJtl^.     The  loneliness  of  winter.      Author 
Ikuseikwai.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.15, 

Tokoku  Zenshii.  j^^^lfe.  A  complete  collection 
of  Tdkoku's  writings.  Author  Hoshino  Shinnosuke. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Shiki  Zuihitsu.  iFjS.I5S^-  Shiki's  writings.  Author 
Masaoka  Shiki.  Publisher  Kobunkwan.  Price  Yen,  0,50. 
.  Shintai  Shikka  Sakuho.  ^$i^^9:l^^.  Method  of 
making  poems  according  to  the  new  style.  Author  Ya- 
mada  Bimyo.     Publisher  Aoki  Suxando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 
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Seiken  Bunko.  ^Kfl^XfS-  ^^  4  Vols.  Scikcns  writ- 
ings. Author  Kameya  Seiken.  Publisher  Sakakibara 
Bunseido.     Price  Yen,  i.oo. 

Hishi  Kwatsushi  Roku.  ^ifeigJtlSi.  Historical  writ- 
ings. Author  Ogata  Ryusui.  Publisher  Kobundo  Sho- 
ten.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Dai  San  Meiji  Saienshu.  |plHWilS:i'Jft|fc*  A  collec- 
tion of  writings  of  eminent  women  of  the  present  day. 
Author  Joshi  no  Tomo  Kisha.  Publisher  T5yosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sokky5  Shijin.  fiP  Al$  A .  A  book  on  poets.  Author 
Mori  Rintard.     Publisher  Shunyddo.      Price  Yen,  1.20. 

Fukken  Zassan.  ^¥f||||.  A  collection  of  Fukken's 
writings.  Author  Otsuki  Bungen.  Publisher  Kobundd. 
Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Bungei  Sosho  Kyoka  Kogai.  %%%MtiSmJ&i^  A 
book  on  humorous  poetry.  Author  Kwan  Inajcichi.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Jiji  Shu  Hyosoku  Hen  Shisei  Renju.  j^iR^^^li 
IB4K9^^*  A  book  on  Chinese  poetry.  Author  Major 
Gen.  Fukushtma.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price  Yen, 
2.50. 

Shum-pu  ShQ-u  Roku.  ^  Aliic  M  M^-  Matsumoto 
Kumpei's  writings.  Author  Matsumoto  Kumpei.  Pub- 
lisher Kdbundo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Eibungaku  Shi.  ^]SC«^ft,.  In  3  Vols.  A  history  of 
English  literature.  Author  Tsubouchi  Yuzo.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.80. 

Novels. 

Hanakashimi.     ti  ^C  i^  ^  ^     A  novel.    Author  

Publisher  Bunkindo.     Price  Yen,  0.30* 
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Tokiwa  Gozen.  ^j|ffllA9'  The  story  of  Tokivva  Co- 
zen. Author  Dmachi  Keigetsu.  Publisher  Kokkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.13. 

Jigoku  no  Hana.  ilfe^CD^  A  flower  in  hell,  a  novel. 
Author  Nagai  Kafu.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Onna  no  Mi,  Koun,  Shakwai  Shijin.      :^CDj#>ffS-Jit^ 

g$A    A  novel.    Author  Publisher  Kinkddo.    Price 

Yen,  0.30. 

Kataki-uchi  Chuko  no  Namida.  IKItJ&#®iK*  A 
story  of  revenge.  Author  Kanda  Hakusan.  Publisher 
Miyoshiya.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Tanehiko  Tampen  Kessaku  Shu.  ffi^M^ISlf^ll- 
A  collection  of  Tanehiko's  shorter  master — pieces. 
Author  Kodo  Tokuchi.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Datsuei  Hei,  Okura  Daijin.  flft^|^::fcJK:fcg.  A  novel. 
Author  — ^     Publisher  Kink5do.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Murasame  Nikki,  Shi  mo  no  Yo,  Watabdshi.  ;^M  13 
l£?Sl^i^WT  Novels.  Author Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Umi  no  Boken  Kidan.  fS^^Bot-^ISt-  A  stoiy  of 
adventure  on  the  sea.  Author  Shibata  Ryusei.  Publisher 
Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Yanagita  Kannin-bukuro.  I^EQ^l^^^.  The  story  of 
Yanagita's  patience.  Author  Momokawa  Minoru.  Pub- 
lisher Miyoshiya.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Fujita  Toko.  HI  H  JR  tSB-  A  life  of  Fujita  Toko. 
Author  Kudd  Kagefumi.  Publisher  Kokkosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.19. 

Araigami.  i>  ^  C^  ^-  Washed  hair, — ^a  novel. 
Author  Tobari  Chitsufu.  Publisher  Bumyukwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 
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Abe  no  Seimei.  ^^Sfl|5B.  A  life  of  Abe  no  Seimei. 
Author  Momokawa  Minoru.  Publisher  Miyoshiya.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Seinen  Hitsudoku  Kokoku  no  Hikari.       W^^^0IM0 
0)%.     The  glory  of  the  Mikado's  Empire.     Author  Shi- 
garaki  Sueno.     Publisher  Kinkod5.     Pricie  Yen,  0.30. 
.   Shinkon.     $ij(S'     A  new  marriage.     Author  Emi  Sui- 
in.     Publisher  Bunrokudo.     Price  Yen,  0.38. 

Juen  Shihei  no  Monogatari.  j&|IHft1B^0'K>S  The 
story  of  a.  ten  yen  note.  Author  Yoshida  Ikujiro.  Piib-. 
lisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shtzuka  Gozen.  ^^^'  A  life  of  Shizuka  Gozen. 
Author  Kokubu  Saito.  Publisher  Kokkosha.  Price  Yen,: 
0.13. 

Shu  Fuyo.  jKf  ^  ^*  The  sorrowing  lotus, — ^a  novel. 
Author  Tokuda  Shusei.  Publisher  Seishindo.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Zengaku  Muichibutsu  Shiigyd'.  '  IS^M^'^ti^'if-  A 
training  in  the  way  of  2^n  in  absolute  poverty.  Aufhot 
Moriwaki  Seiko.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Priee  Yen,  0.20. 

Shinzan  Sanro  Senjitsu  Shugyo.  gglljiJfiflllfliiE^f^ 
A  training  in  the  ascetic  life  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a 
mountain.  Author  Kawakita  Hotsumei.  Pubh'sher  Dai- 
gakukwan.    Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sengoku  Iwa.  T  h5  ;&'  A  novel.  Author  Yone- 
mitsu.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Ujo  Mujo.  ^*'NlJK1i^>  Miich  love  no  love,— a  novel. 
Author  Dsawa  Tensen.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Roban  Sosho.  flS^ISft*  ^  collection  of  Rohan's 
novels.  Author  Koda  Roban.  Publisher  Hakubunkw.aa, 
Price  Yen,  2.50. 
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.   Hakumei  no  -Urami.     Sli^lSL.      A  novel.     Author  Su- 
zuki Aki.     Publisher  Shinseisba.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Ui  Tsutome.  ^O^S  J?).  The  first  service,— a  novel. 
Author  Kaiga  Hentetsu.  Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan 
Kyolcwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dokufu.  ^Jflf  The  woman  poisoner.  Author  Mura- 
kami Namiroku!  Publisher  Aoki  Suzandd.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Takeda  Ilishi.  il^Qil-  A  novel.  Author  Ihara 
Seiseien.     Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kanayama  Kidan  Danzaburo  Mujina.  ^|1]'$'^B9H 
^1^.  A  novel.  Author  Yomeisha  Tori.  Publisher 
Sanshindo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Hokushin  Jiken  Nippon  no  Hatakaze,  Taku  no  Maki. 
A  history  of  the  Japan  China  War,— the  battle  at  Taku. 
Author  Moribayashi  Kokuen.  Publisher  Tamura  Shige- 
taro.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Sono  Enishi.  ?-0X.l-  L-  A  novel.  Author  Suzuki 
Aki.     Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Zoku  Kuchu  Tai  Higyotci.  WC^^-hm\9ik-  A 
great  balloon.  Author  Oshikawa  Shunro.  Publisher 
Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Tsuri  Doraku.  t^MH^*  The  pleasure  of  angling, — ^a 
novel.  Author  Murayi  Gcnsai.  Publisher  Shunyodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Uta  Makura.  9  f^tt-  A  novel.  Author  Takeda 
Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Ura  Omote.  7  f>  fe  %  "C .  Author  Miyake  Seiken. 
Publisher  Seishindo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Onna  Gakushi.  ^II^SP*  A  woman  Musician,— a 
novel.  Author  Horiuchi  Shinsen.  Publisher  Kokkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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Kurahashi  K620.  J&  jfi|  #  jR  Tlie  life  of  Kurahashi 
Kozo.  Author  Murakami  Namiroku,  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Ankoku,  Boshi  ga  Fuchi.  HS^^T'A'IH  A  novel. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Yamanaka  Heikuro.  |]j4'4^.^W  The  life  of  Yama- 
naka  Heikuro.  Author  Fukuchi  Ochi.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kokkei  Rakugo  Shu.  ^T^%1S^  A  collection  of 
witty  stories.  Author  Aoki  Tsunesaburo.  Publisher 
Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  a  15. 

Kokkei  Hyaku  Showa.  ?^5^'g'^|S  A  collection  of 
witty  stories.  Author  Kubo  Tenzui.  Publisher  Seikoku- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kokkei  Sandai  Banashi.  jf-^H® ,15  A  collection  of 
witty  stories.  Author  Aoki  Tsunesaburo.  Publisher 
Aoki  Silzando.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Koi  Nyobo.  JH^M  ^"  endearing  wife, — a  novel. 
Author  Ogari  Fuyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Koi  Muj5.  JHHt*^  Love's  vicissitudes, — a  novel.  Author 
Oguri  Fuyo.     Publisher   Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Gosoji  Ushiwakamaru.  ^W"F^^A  The  story  of 
Young  Ushiwakamaru.  Author  Hogyusha  Torin.  Pub- 
lisher Kinodo.     Price  Yen,  Q.20. 

Hokushin  Jiken  Nippon  no  Hatakaze,  Tenshin  no 
Maki.  ;|tfi|»#H;*:0|Ka,3^#0«  A  history  of 
the  Japan  China  War, — the  Battle  at  Tientsin.  Author 
Moribayashi  Kokuen.  Publisher  Tamura  Shigetaro.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Sayo  Chidori.  /\^T^^^  A  novel.  Authpr  Takeda 
Gyotenshi.     Publish^  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  Ou^o.  1 
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Saigyo  Hoshi.  jS'iif^fiP  The  story  of  Saigyo  the 
Friar.  Author  Tanabe  Nankaku.  Publisher  Sanshindo. 
Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kyoiku  Shosetsu.  jftW^Mft  An  educational  novel. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kizoku  no  Koi.  -^^j^CDgl  A  nobleman's  love.  Author 
Ikuda  Kizan.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.28. 

Yushi.  ^^  A  vagabond, — a  novel.  Author  Takasu 
Baikei.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Yugaku  Shosei.  ){|$9^  Students  away  from  home, 
— a  novel.  Author  Inouye  An.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Meiryu  Tonchi  Dan.  ^dK^^li^  The  quick  wit  of 
eminent  persons.  Author  Suto  Aiji.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Shakwai  Hyakumenso.  ^^^^^^  A  hundred  social 
characters, — a  novel.  Author  Uchida  Roan.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Shaka  Hasso  Yamato  Bunko.     )P|ci!BA4S^^J$     2 

Vols.     A  collection  of  the  national  dramas.     Author 

Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 
.    Shinshutsu  Kibotsu.       JM^lii^i^-       2   Vols.     A    hovel. 
Author    Kawakami    Bizan.        Publisher    Aoki    Suzando. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shuchu  no  Hana.  ffiff*^  A  flower  in  the  midst  of 
sake, — a  novel.  Author  Yanagawa  Shumyo.  Publisher 
Shinseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Shinju  Kurabe.  i&ff'  (  f)  '^  A  novel.  Author  Oguri 
Fuyo.     Publisher  Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shin  Gakushi.  ^^ir  A  new  graduate  of  the 
University, — ^  novel.  Author  Kosugi  Tengwai.  Pub- 
lisher Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 
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Hi-no-de  Jima,  Asahi  no  Maki.  I3  0ttlii,  |8  B®^ 
Vol.  I.  A  novel.  Author  Murayi  Gensai.  Publisher 
Shunyddo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Himitsu  no  Shisha.  5K^0i3£^  ^  secret  mes- 
senger,— a  novel.  Author  Emi  Suiin.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Momoiro  Ginu.  fe  \  I'*  ^  St  )Q  Pink  clothes, — a 
novel.  Author  Yamada  Bimyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Sekai  Daiichi  Monogatari.  ^^^-^^  The  greatest 
things  of  the  world.  Author  Murakami  Dakuro.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Zetto  Kidan.  IS^'S'S^  ^  story  of  a  distant  island. 
Author  Sakurai  Oson.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Seikyo,  Tsubaki,  Takara  no  Yama,  Namigashira.       f^ 

^H,  tS.  Sf  0  lU,  ift  i>*  L  ?>     Short  Tales.     Author  

Publisher  Kink5do.     Price  Yen,  .035. 

Hachimanza.  ANI^  A  novel.  Authors  Namiroku 
and  Shuho.     Publisher  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Nikuyoku  no  Tengoku.  ^^0^3  A  novel. 
Author  Kogetsu  Saijin.  Publisher  Kobundo.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Makutsu  no  Tokyo.  tt^0]KM  Tokyo,  the  devil's 
den.  Author  Kawakami  Gazan.  Publisher  Kobundo. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

kantan  Gaeshi.  tUfPiS  Vol.  II.  A  novel.  Author 
an  anonymous  writer.  Publisher  Kinshindo.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Goto  Shikwan.  3S  S  "i  *&  A  robber  Captain, — a 
novel.  Author  Ibara  Seiseien.  Publisher  Kinshindo.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 
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:  Kon  Noren.  Itt'  ^  H  A  blue  curtain, — ^  novel. 
Author  Yamagishi  Kayo.  Publisher  Shunyodd.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Jogakusei  Katagi.  ^^^IftS  School  girls'  charact- 
er,— a  novel.  Author  Ikeda  Kinsui.  Pviblisher  Daigaku- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Meryu  Oryu.  I£||^t|  Male  dragon  female  dragon, 
r--a  novel.  Author  YakkonosUke.  Publisher  Aoki  Su- 
zand5.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shishio.  U^i  A  novel.  Author  Yakkonosuke. 
Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Enyukwai.     Bl  j£  ^     A    garden  party.     Author  

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Hito  Oni.  AJ&'  A  Satanic  man, — a  novel.  Author 
Yamada  Bimyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzand5.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Hi-no-de  Jima,  Asahi  no  Maki.  H  CDHJ^fliSCDS 
Vol.  II.  A  novel.  Author  Murayi  Gensai.  Publisher 
Shunyddo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Tosei  High  Collar  Kishitsu.  IttB:  >- A  fi  ">  %^  The 
high  collar  party  of  the  present  day, — a  novel.  Author 
Hananomoto  Shian.  Publisher  Bunrokgbo.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Onna  no  Giri.  '^J^j|9|  Woman's  justice, — a  novel. 
Author  Matsui  Shoyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Wakaki  Tsuma.  ^  %  ^  2  Vols.  A  young  wife. 
Author  Kikuchi  Yuho.     Publisher  Shunyodo.     Price  Yen, 

0.35- 

Umfcwaka  Shinchu.  I6^i&4'  A  novel. .  Author  Take- 
da  Gyotenshl.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Ai    to  Kokoro.     ^  £  i&     Love    and    mind, — ^a  novel. 
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Author  Tozawa  Masayasu.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Sankoro.  HffiB^  Author  Murata  Matsuo.  Publisher 
Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shin  Seiyu  Ki.  Jt|g^|E  A  novel.  Author  Koda 
Roban.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzandd.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Hito  no  Tsumi.  AOlfll  Man's  sin, — a  novel.  Author 
Taguchi  Kyojiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

History. 

Chutd  Kyoiku  Bankoku  Rekishi  Mondo.  4"  1^  $(  W 
%  H  S  £,  PQ  ^  Questions  and  answers  on  universal 
history  prepared  for  secondary  schools.  Author Pub- 
lisher Aoki  Silzando.  Price  Yen,  0.30. 
i  Nippon  Rekishi  Monogatari.  0:4^Milf  A  history  of 
Japan.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

JukenshaYo  Nippon  Shi.  ^W^]^\M^ti  A  history 
of  Japan  for  examinations.  Authors  Fujioka  Tsuguhei, 
Yauchi  Wataru  and  Ogawa  Ginjird,  Publisher  Sugimoto. 
Price  Yen,  0.17. 

Nippon  Bummei  Shiryaku.  H^^^jSCBBftl^  A  history 
of  the  civilization  of  Japan.  Author  Mozume  Takami. 
Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,   2.00. 

Nippon  Bummei  Shi.  U;$^XW£  A  history  of  the 
civilization  of  Japan.  Author  Mori  Kokudo.  Publisher 
Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Gazoku  Benran  Nippon  Jibutsu  Kigen.  3ifSffilKH>l^ 
^'^fiUS  The  origin  of  things  Japanese.  Author.  Kane- 
ko  Shin.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Nippon  Koko  Gaku.  ^  Hff.^-^^  Archaeology  of 
Japan.  Author  Yagi  Sozaburo.  Publisher  Kobayashi 
Shimbei.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 
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Toyo  Rekishi.  ;K  ^  K  |fe  A  history  of  the  East. 
Author  Koda  Naritomo.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Toyo  Shi.  ;K  ^  ft  A  history  of  the  East.  Author 
Akizuki  Tanetsugu.  Publisher  Uchida  Rokakuho.  Price 
Yen,  0.70. 

Toyo  Shi  Kogi.  3fti¥$.^S|  Lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  East.  Authors  Nakayama  Kyushiro,  Akizuki  Tane- 
tsugu and  Takakuwa  Komakichi.  Publisher  Yoshikawa 
Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shinsen  Toy5  Rekishi  Mondo.  ^SIlK^Bikffl^ 
Questions  and  answers  on  the  history  of  the  East. 
Author  Matsubara  Iwagoro.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Jukensha  Yo  Toy5  Shi.  ^Jgf^-ffljt^ife  A  history 
of  the  East  for  examinations.  Authors  Yauchi  Wataru, 
Ogawa  Ginjiro,  and  Fujioka  Tsuguhei.  Publisher  Sugi- 
moto.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Chuto  Nippon  Rekishi.  ff'^H;|:Biit  A  history  of 
Japan  for  secondary  school.  Author  Numada  Yorisuke. 
Publisher  Shoeido.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Chuta  Kokushi.  tf  ^  H  &  A  history  of  Japan  for 
secondary  schools.  Author  Shigeta  Teiichi.  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Seiy5  Shi.  jg  j^  £,  A  history  of  the  West.  Author 
Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kokushi  K5gi.  S£^j|  Lectures  on  the  history  of 
Japan.  Authors  Kida  Sadakichi  etc.  Publisher  Yoshi- 
kawa Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  i.oo. 

K5ko  Benran.  ^-^^^  Archaeology  of  Japan.  Author 
Yagi  Sozaburo.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei.  Price  Yen, 
1.50. 
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Kokushi  Sho.  H  {&  ^  Vol.  II.  A  short  history  of 
Japan.     Author  Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Seiyd  Rekishi  Bengal,  fg  j^  S  £  1£  'tiE  ^  history  of 
the  West.  Author  Fujisawa  Naoe.  Publisher  Yoshikawa 
Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Seiy5  Shi  Kogi.  f|^£^||  Lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  West.  Authors  Koda  Naritomo  and  Sakamoto 
Kenichi.  Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.  Price  Yen, 
0.70. 

Seiyo  Rekishi  Sankdsho.  jii;^B|Jt^#$  ^  reference 
book  to  the  history  of  the  West.  Author  Handa  Asaji- 
ro.     Publisher  Hoeikwan.     Price  Yen,   1.60. 

Jukensha  Yo  Seiy5  Shi.  $lit:^ffllgfif&  A  history 
of  the  West  for  examinations.  Authors  Ogavva  Genjiro, 
Yauchi  Wataru  and  Fujioka  Tsuguhei.  Publisher  Sugi- 
moto.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nippon  Sh5gy5  Shiko.  H^'fiHifeiW  A  history  of 
Japanese  commerce.  Author  Miyata  Sennen.  Publisher 
Ddbunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.85. 

Nippon  Rekishi.  H  4^^  K  &  I'^  2  Vols.  A  history 
of  Japan  in  colloquial  style.  Author  Publisher  Fusambo. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

T5y5  Rekishi.  l|t  #  j^  £,  A  history  of  the  liast  in 
colloquial  style.  Author  Publisher  Fusambd.  Price  Yen, 
0.20. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Toyo  Shiryaku.  ►f'^lfeWift^ifelfe  A 
history  of  the  East  for  secondary  schools.  Author  Ito 
Dshiro.     Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Chut5  Kokushi  Ryaku.  +^H£§  I*^  2  Vols.  A 
history  of  Japan  for  secondary  schools.  Author  Shigeta 
Teiichi.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  1.30. 

Bukky5  Rekishi  Mondd.     j^  |ic  M  Sll  ffi  ^     Questions 
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and  answers  on  the  history  of  Buddhism.  Author  Naga- 
yi  Ryujun.     Publisher  Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.36. 

Joshi  Nippon  Sho  Rekishi.  ^^H;|^/I^ftlt  A 
liistory  of  Japan  for  girls.  Author  Shimoda  Uta.  Pub- 
lisher Matsumura  Sanshodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinsen  Seiyo  Rekishi  Mondo.  ^^S^fift^N^ 
Questions  and  answers  on  the  history  of  the  West. 
Author  Hasegawa  Seiya.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Bankoku  K5bo  Shi.  ^  H  Ift  Cl  A  A  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations.  Author  Matsumura  Kaiseki. 
Publisher  Keiseisha.  Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Shimpcn  Nippon  Rekishi  Ky5kwasho.  ^jSH>|^Stti 
^^flr  I*^  2  Vols.  A  text  book  on  the  history  of  Japan. 
Author  Honda  Asajiro.  Publisher  Uchida  Rokakuho. 
Price  Yen,  1.05. 

Nagasaki  Sambyaku-nen  Kan.  :^K|Hff^K  Three 
hundred  years  of  Nagasaki.  Author  P'ukuchi  Genichiro. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Teikoku  Shi.  jRSlH^^'Ifrigili  A 
histoiy  of  Japan.  Author  Honda  Asajiro.  Publisher 
Hoeikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Seiyo  Ryakushi.  S  ^  S  ^  A  history  of  the  West. 
Author  Mitsukuri  Gempachi  and  Minekichi  Yonezo.  Pub- 
lisher Mcguro  Jinshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Chuto  T5y5  Rekishi.  »f»^)|tJ^Ki  A  history  of  the 
East  for  secondary  schools.  Author  Ito  Saneyoshi.  Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Rekishi  Kydhon.  R  £  tJI:  4^  A  text  book  on  the 
history  of  foreign  nations.  Authors  Fujioka  Tsuguhei 
and  IVIakiyama  Eiji.  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Price  Yen, 
0.65. 
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Rekishi  kyohon.  ]S£fi[4)^  I^  3  Vols.  A  text  book 
on  the  history  of  Japan.  Authors  Fujioka  Tsujihei  and 
Makiyama  Eiji.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.130 

Biography. 

Haijin  Shiki.  ^  A  "f  JS.  A  life  of  Shiki  the  poet. 
Author  Shiraishi  Nanchiku.  Publisher  Rokugokwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Hakushi  Kikd  Dan.  flli'^^SII  Anecdotes  of  Haku- 
shi's  (Professors)  and  their  ways.  Author  Tenraishi.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25 

Nipjxjn  Gosho  no  Kafii.  H;$^^^0|^|BI  Homes  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  in  Japan.  Author  Ujo  Sanshi  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen  0.25. 

Shisei  Chddatsu  Shuso  Kwaidan.  JE^^^JKIIJttifclS 
A  record  of  heroic  acts.  Author  Hayata  Genzo  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shakamuni  Den.  flj&^Jgl®  Biography  of  Buddha. 
Autlior  Inouye  Tetsujiro.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen,  0.80. 

Eiyu  no  Henei.  ^$10^1^  Reminiscences  of  great  men. 
Author  Otsuki  Hisa.  Publisher  Bungaku  Ddshikwai.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Bukkyo  Juni  ketsu  Den-ron.  H^fjRffc+Uft 
fllgt  Lives  of  the  twelve  great  Buddhists  of  Japan.  Author 
Nakamura  Teiryd.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwai.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Honda  Heihachi.  4^^2pA  A  life  of  Honda  Heihachi. 
Author  Sasakawa  Tanero.  Publisher  Kokkdsha.  Price 
Yen,  0.19. 

Tosei   Jimbutsu  Hyo.     "SifirA^I?     Vol.   i.     Criticism 
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on  the  characters  of  the  present  day.  Author  Ishikawa 
Hanzan.     PubHsher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Tokugawa  no  Komei.  ttJI|®?L^  The  K5mei  (one 
of  the  greatest  counsellors  in  China)  of  Tokugawa.  Au- 
thor Ko  Hidesuke.    Publisher  Kokkdsha.    Price  Yen,  0.13. 

Chdmin  Sensei.  ^ISR^^  A  life  of  Nakae  Tokusuke, 
the  most  famous  atheist  of  Japan.  Author  Kotoku  Shusui. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Chinzei  Hachird.  ^|SA3|l  A  life  of  Minamoto  Tame- 
tomo,  the  greatest  archer  of  Japan.  Author  Kokubu  Saito. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Oishi  Yoshio.  %'>^^i^  A  life  of  Dishi  Yoshio,  the 
Captain  of  the  47  Rdnin.  Author  Osawa  Tensen.  Pub- 
lisher Komeisha.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Otsuki  Bansui.  -XWi^HH  A  life  of  Otsuki  Bansui. 
Author  Otsuki  Joden.  Publisher  Hakubunkan.  Price  Yen, 
0.13. 

Yoshitsune  Ki  Kogi.  i||i|2,^||  Vol.  I.  Lectures 
on  the  life  of  Minamoto  Yoshitsune.  Authors  Maizumi 
Sadasuke  and  Kurata  Kumihide.  Publisher  Seishido.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Dai  Nippon  Meika  Zensho.  :;^B;4^^§^j^#  Vol.  3 
and  Vol.  4.  A  complete  histoiy  of  the  Japanese  great 
•men,  —  the  artists.  Author  Kokkosha.  Publisher  Sei- 
zand5.     Price  Yen,  i.oo. 

Daijin  no  Shosei  Jidai.  :;fc62)^^^ft  Lives  of  the 
Ministers  of  State  when  they  were  students.  Author  Boku- 
tei  Inshi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Uyesugi  Kenshin.  JcJ^W.^  A  life  of  Uyesugi  Kenshin, 
one  of  the  greatest  strategists  of  Japan.  Author  Miyoshi 
Butsugwai.     Publisher  Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.19. 

Yamanaka  Shikartosuke.     lljffJK^I&    A  life  of  Yama- 
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naka  Shikanosuke,  one  of  the  greatest  strategists  of  Japan. 
Author  Omachi  Keigetsu.  Publisher  Kokkosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.19. 

Gendai  Hyaku  Jing5.  ^SK^K^  Vol.  3.  A  hundred 
great  men  of  the  present  age.  Authors^Taguchi  Kikutei 
and  Kokubu  Saitd.    Publisher  Shinseisha.    Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Gendai  Hyaku  Jingd.  JftftlJA^  Vol.  4.  A  hundred 
great  men  of  the  present  age.  Authors  Kokubu  Saito 
and  Aoyagi  Yubi.    Publisher  Shinseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Meiji  Fugo  Chifu  Jidai.  m^%%W^nV<.  The  con- 
dition of  the  times  when  our  millionaires  made  their  for- 
tune. Author  Bokutei  Inshi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sagano  no  Tsuyu.  iltt  SF  ;2l  81  A  dew  drop  on 
Sagano.  Author  Tanimori.  Publisher  Seizando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Meiji  Kokumin  Kikan.  BJjj&HRIfeig  Lives  of  Ex- 
emplary characters  of  the  Meiji  Era.  Author  Naimusoo. 
Publisher  Kokkosha.     Price  2.00. 

Meishi  no  Ky5dai.  ig-±0>t  |&  The  brothers  of  the 
eminent  people.  Author  Iwasaki  Sodo.  Publisher  Dai- 
gakukwan.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Meiji  Jimbutsu  no  Shos5  Jidai.  BBipA'^O^JftB^f^ 
The  youth  of  the  great  men  of  the  present  day.  Author 
Bokutei  Inshi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jimbutsu  Tampyo.  K^l^W  Short  criticism  on  the 
characters  of  the  present  day.  Author  Matsumura  Kai- 
seki.     Publisher  Keiseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shingen  Nikki.  I^TCHld  In  6  Vols.  Shingen's  diary. 
Authors  Tsuboyi  Kumazo  and  Kusaka  Kwan.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Kwan.     Price  Yen,  3.20. 

Riku  Kai  Gun  Jushi   Taisho.     |^ffi^?:+H ;:*;{»     Lives 
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of  the  fourteen  Marshals  and  Admirals.  Author  Tenraishi. 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Rikushozan.  |^|^llj  A  life  of  Rikushdzan,  a  Chinese 
scholar.  Author  Tatebe  Songo.  Publisher  Tetsugaku- 
shoin.     Price  Yen.  0.55. 

Ogon  Sekai.  ^^^ift^?-  The  world  of  money, — lives 
of  the  millionaires.  Authors  Amudojin.  Publisher  Shun- 
yodo.     Price,  Yen,  0.30. 

Akao  Gishi  Jitsudan.  ^Iii||lt9f^  A  true  account 
of  the  47  Ronin.  Author  Shinobu  Joken.  Publisher  K5- 
bundo.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Hanavva   Hokiichi.     ift^G."^     A   life  of  Hanawa  Ho- 

kiichi,  a  learned  blind  man.     Author  Publisher  Kin- 

kodo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Hakushi  Kugaku  Dan.  f^  :h  S  ^  Si  An  account  of 
hard  experiences   of  HakuShi  (Professor)  in  their  student 

lifj.  Author  Bokutei  Inshi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kakinomoto  Hitomaro   oyobi    sono   Jidai.     ;j$4^A)S& 

^B$it     Kakinomoto  Hitomaro,  a  great  poet,  and  his  age. 

Author  Tsukagoshi  Yoshitaro.  Publisher  Minyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Hirosaki  Joshu,  Etchu  no  Kami,  Tsugaru  Nobumasa 
K5.  ^im^n^^'^-'f^mm^'^  AlifeofTsugamNobu- 
masa,  Lord  of  Hirosaki.  Author  Sotozaki  Satoru.  Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Seiko  Hiketsu  Fug5  no  Omokage.  BR  J&  5K  ^  ^  ^ 
0®!^  Secret  of  success,  lives  and  reminiscences  of  the 
millionaires.  Author  Kuwatani  Kokudo.  Publisher  Jitsu- 
gyo  no  Nihon  Sha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kokumin  to  Jimbutsu.  |9Ri  A^  A  nation  and  her 
great  men.  Author  Watanabe  Tamezo.  Publisher  Min- 
yijsha.     Price  Yen  0.20. 
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Tekketsu  Saishd  Goroku.  «|j|il$+al^^  A  record  of 
Bismarck's  words.  Author  Murakami  Dakuro.  Publisher 
Kokkdsha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Koshi,  M5shi,  Junshi,  Jimbutsu  Y5sei  Dan.  ^L "Fife "J* 
^"FA^HsJt^  How  did  the  great  philosophers  of  China 
build  their  disciples*  character.  Author  Kimura  Yotaro. 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shokai  no  Kiketsu.  '^f^CD'^'fll  Lives  of  the  great 
men  in  the  business  world.  Publisher  Jitsugyd  no  Nihon 
Sha.     Price  Yen,  070. 

Shokumin  Iseki.  ^  K  ^  |^  Stories  of  great  success 
in  colonization.  Author  Hisamatsu  Giten.  Publisher  Kei- 
seisha.     Price  Yon,  0.25. 

Bijitsu  Gwaka  Retsuden.     W^M^M^     Lives  of  the 

great    artists.      Author  Publisher    Kobundo.      Price 

Yen,  2.50. 

Sekai  JQni  Joketsu.  i!t^+Zl"^f|6  Lives  of  the  twelve 
great  women  in  the  world.  Author  Iwasaki  Sodo.  Pub- 
lisher Kobundo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Law. 

Roku  Dai  Hoten  Kyokwasho.  7^:fc?iJ||Ji:f^^  In  2 
Vols.  Text  books  on  the  Six  great  Codes.  Author  Goto 
Homma.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Kaisei  Nippon  Roppd  Kogi.  K  jE  N  >t:  /;  ^i  M  H 
Ijectures  on  the  Six  Codes  of  Japan.  Author  Hoten  Ken- 
kyu  Kwai.     Publisher  Shugakudd.     Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Nippon  Kempo.  E3^!it^  The  Constitution  of  Japan. 
Author  Publisher  Takigawa  Price  Yen,  005. 

Nippon  Mimjoo.  H;^E?i  The  Civil  Code  of  Japan. 
Author  Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.16. 
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Nippon  Keiho.  H  ;^  5M  ji  The  Criminal  Code  of 
Japan.     Author Publisher  Takigawa.  Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Nippon  Sh5h5.  H4^]fi}fi  The  Commercial  Code  of 
Japan.   Author --Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Nippon  Roppo  Zensho.  H>|^a\^^^  A  complete 
collection  of  the  Six  Codes  of  Japan*  Author Pub- 
lisher Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Nippon  Keisatsu  Ky5han.  H  :$:  #  S  li:  jft  A  text 
book  on  the  Police  Administration  of  Japan.  Author 
Takashima  Tamejiro.  Publisher  Kyukokaku.  Price 
Yen,  0.50. 

H5ritsu  Jisho.  ^^'^^  In  10  Vols.  A  dictionary 
of  legal  terms.  Author  Ume  Kenjiro.  Publisher  Mei- 
hddo.     Price  Yen,   i.oo. 

Hdsei  Kyokwasho.  j^  M  |ic  ^  #  A  text  book  on 
laws  and  institutions.  Author  Mizobuchi  Takao.  Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Hosei  Kyokwasho.  f;i&Mti:H^  A  text  book  on  laws 
and  institutions.  Author  Wadagaki  Kenzo.  Publisher 
Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

H6s5  Kiji  Tekiyo  Ruisan.  fiWIi^tiSllll*  A  col- 
lection  of  law  cases.  Author  Hosokwai.  Publisher  Yu- 
hikaku.     Price  Yen,   1. 00. 

Shuchin  Kaisei  Roppo  2^nsho.  ^i^QSCjEA^^^^ 
A  pocket  collection  of  the  revised  Six  Codes.  Author 
Chugwai  Shuppan  Sha.  Publisher  Meih5do.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Daishinin  Hanrei  Keiji  Y5shi  Ruishu.  :*c||Kf<W?H^ 
3^0*®  Jfe  A  collection  of  the  verdicts  given  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation  in  criminal  cases.  Author  Daishinin.  Pub-, 
lisher  Yuhikaku.     Price  Yen,  i.io. 

Keiho  Kakuron.     JflJ^S'lft     Notes   on  the   articles   of 
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the  Criminal  Law.  Author  Ohata  Den.  Publisher  Saibi- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Keiji    Soshoho.      5f!l9^H?&^     The    Law    of  Criminal 

Procedure.     Author Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen, 

0.07. 

Kyokwa  Tekiyo  Genk5  Nogyo  Hoki.  fJ^I^FiSffi^fif 
JftH^M  ^  collection  of  the  present  laws  and  regu- 
lations on  agriculture.     Author  Publisher  Kobunsha. 

Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Keiyaku  Shosho  Sakusei  Tetsuzuki.  ^IJ^S^f^jR^iR 
The  method  of  drawing  contracts  and  bonds.  Author 
Tsuda  Fusanosuke,    Publisher  Takigawa.    Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kokken.  |9%  National  laws.  Author  J5guky5kwai. 
Publisher  Komeisha.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Kokusai  Koho.  H{$^^  International  law.  Author 
Akiyama  Masunosuke.  Publisher  Meihodd.  Price  Yen, 
1.85. 

Gonin  Gumi  Seido.  SI  A  ffi.  ttf  ^  The  institution  of 
"  Gonin  Gumi,"  company  of  five  people.  Author  Hozumi 
Chinchd.     Publisher  Yuhikaku.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Minji  Keiji  Saiban  Sh5rih5  Daizen.  R^W^^f<8!f 
5W^>^C^  A  collection  of  successful  civil  and  criminal 
actions.  Author  Goto  Homma.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzand5. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Gijiho  Zensho.  ^^j^^^  A  collection  of  the  laws 
•  on  debates.  Author  Tokyo  H5ronsha.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

GyoseUio  Ronk5.  Ifife^l&W  Lectures  on  the  ad- 
ministrative laws.  Author  Oka  Minoru.  Publisher  Yu- 
hikaku.    Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Bunk  wan  Koto  Shinken,  Hanji  Kenji  T5y5  Bengoshi 
Shiken  Kyudaisha  Toan  Shu.     X'^^^WM^^W^^ 
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jmm.±WMm>M^%%  A  collection  of  the  exami- 
nation  papers  of  the  successful  candidates  for  higher  civfl 
officials,  judges,  procurators  and  lawyers.  Author  Ya- 
inada  Tomitaro.       Publisher  Hakubunkwan.      Price  Yen, 

0.35- 

Ginko  Hoki  Shoshiki  Hanketsu  Rei.  atff^JKflrjS;** 
Jjjgrij  A  collection  of  the  verdicts  on  the  forms  of  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  banking  business.  Authors 
Oyama  Goro  aud  Kato  Takeo.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Gydsei  Saibansho  Ron.  >[fSSC&44^|fit  I--ectures  on 
the  law  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Anlhor  Koba- 
yashi  Kwairo.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Mimpo  Kogi.  K?i^||  Lectures  on  the  Civil  Law. 
Author  Ozawa  Masamoto.  Publisher  Shugakudo.  Price 
Yen,  1.50. 

Kaisei  Mimpd  Gikai.  SSCjES^HM  Lectures  on  the 
revised  Civil  Code.  Authors  Hatoyama  Kazuo,  Miwa 
Tomiju  and  Oku  Keiji.  Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomo- 
kichi.     Price  Yen,  090. 

Minji  Soshoho.  Ec^l^S^  The  I^w  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure.    Author  Publisher  Takigawa.      Price    Yen, 

o.io. 

Minji  Sosh5ho  Seikai.  K^I^S^fiiEfl?  Notes  on  the 
Law  of  Civil  Procedure.  Author  Imamura  Nobuyuki. 
Publisher  Yuhikaku.     Price  Yen,  1. 00. 

Jitsurei  Sansho  Minji  Sosh5h5  Seikai.  K^JlfMR^ 
l^fS&fijEJH  Notes  on  the  I^w  of  Civil  Procedure,  with 
reference  to  real  cases.  Authors  Hatoyama  Ka^uo  and 
Miwa  Tomiju.  Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomokichi.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 
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Jinja  Horei.  jptitt^'ft*  The  l^w  and  Regulations 
about  Shintd  Shrines.  Author  Kuniagai  Kotaro.  Pub- 
lisher Saibikwan.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Kaisei  Shugiin  Giin  Senkyohd  Shakugi.  2$C]E^^|^^ 
ASH^^il  Notes  on  the  revised  Law  of  Election  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Author  Hayashida 
Kametaro.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Kaisei  Sh5h5  Shoshiki  Daizen.  KjE^fi^^:^^ 
A  complete  collection  of  the  forms  as  contained  in  the 
revised  Commercial  Code.  Author  Goto  Momma.  Pub- 
lisher Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

H5rei  Daizen.  ^'^;fc^  A  collection  of  laws  and 
regulations.  Author  Kida  Kichitaro.  Publisher  Shubun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Keimu  Kyokwasho.  S^^lUc^ff  A  text  book  on 
police  service.  Author  Tokyo  Horonsha.  Publisher 
Aoki  Suzandd.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Gembun  Itchi  H5sei  Taii.  %X—W&k'¥i%%  A 
book  on  laws  and  institutions  in  colloquial  style.  Author 
Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shinkyu  Taisho  Keiho  Shuron.  1S\m%WA\^Wk 
A  book  on  the  Criminal  Code,  with  references  to  the  old 

and    the    revised   laws.     Author    Yamaguchi.      Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Tegata  Ydron.       :^J^|J|gf       Lectures  on  the  Law  of 

Commercial  Notes.     Author  Yabe  Ren.     Publisher  Yuhi- 
kaku.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Shinrinho  Shakugi.  ^fe^H^^SH  Notes  on  the  Forest 
Law.  Author  Shibata  Eikichi.  Publisher  Anayama  To- 
kutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Horitsu  Keizai  Jiten.  j^P^f^^^J^  A  dictionary  of 
law  and  political  economy.  Author  Tanabe  Kinya. 
Publisher  Hdbunkwan.     Price  Yen,  i.oo. 
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(Including  Politics,  Political  Economy,  Sociology  etc.) 

Toshi  H^ttachi  Ron.  ^T^#^|ftf  A  book  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  cities.  Author  Sugiyama 
Shigeyoshi.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  a40. 

Keizal  Seisaku.  jS^^$  Economic  policy.  Author 
Kaneko  Kentaro,     Publisher  Okura  Shoten.      Price  Yen, 

2.00. 

Gyoaeiho  Kakuron.  ^l^\^^Wi  Lectures  on  the 
administrative  laws.  Author  Dhara  Shinzo.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kinken  Chochiku  no  Shiori.  f!li6tllll0  Lt  !)  A 
guide  to  frugality  and  savings.  Author  Konishi  Kotaro. 
Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shisei  Ron.  T^lScBfil  A  book  on  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration. Author  Abe  Isoo.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shakwai  Mondai.  Jtt#WM  A  book  on  social  pro- 
blems. Author  Ohara  Shoichi.  ^Publisher  Shueisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.50. 

Seiji  Gaku  oyobi  Hikaku  Kempo  Ron.  ^^^^Yc^ 
^l^lfif  Politics  and  comparative  .  constitutions.  Authors 
Takata  Sanae  and  Yoshida  Minosuke.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  2.75. 

Trust  Ron.  b  ?  ^  Mfir  A  book  on  trust.  Author 
T5go  Masatake.     Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Y^n,  0.20. 

Kwanshoku  Yokai.  *^Wi^M  Notes  on  thq  Govern- 
ment offices  and  services.  Author  Wada  Hidematsu. 
Publisher  Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  i.cx>. 

Bushido  Kinken  Hyakuwa.  lK±Jilftl8tSS  A  col- 
lections   of    examples    of   frugality    as    obser\'ed    among 
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Bushi.  Author  Ugashi  Osho.  Publisher  Aokl  Suzandd. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

2^isei  Gaku.  g^  jg[  ^  A  book  on  financial  admi- 
nistration. Author  Shimomura  K6.  Publisher  Meihddd. 
Price  Yen,  2.20. 

Shakwai  to  Seiji.  JBfc'^  <£  ft  JS  Society  and  politics. 
Authors  Shimmi  Kichijl  and  Shibayama  Washio*  Pub- 
lisher Meiji  Sh5in.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sekai  Kokusei  Yoran.     1!!:|!^I99^$1£     A  table  of  the 

comparative  forces  of  the  nations.     Author Publisher 

Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Hoppd  Shina.  ;|t^^^  North  China.  Author  Furu- 
sawa  Koichi  and  Inaba  Iwakichi.  Publisher  Maruya  & 
Co.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Beikoku  Sh5ko  Taisei  Ron.  ^H^X:fclM&  A  book 
on  "An^erican  commerce  and  industry.  Author  Saito  Shu- 
ichir5.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

T5ky5  Fuzoku  Shi.  l|tMJBI.f&£  Vol  II.  A  history 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  Toky5.  Author  Hirade 
Sojiro.     Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  075. 

Oshu  Kwahei  Shi.  ^^filfffSt  A  history  of  Euro- 
pean  money.  Author  Shinobu  Jumpei.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  I.OO. 

Keizai  Kyokwasho.  IR^I^^"^  A  text  book  on 
political  economy.  Author  Mochiji  Rokusaburo.  Pub- 
lisher Fusambo.     Price  Yen,   0.40. 

Keizai  Kyokwasho.  JK  ^  jR  ^R-  ^  A  text  book  on 
political  economy.  Author  Wadagaki  Kenzo.  Publisher 
Biingakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Keizaijo  no  Osaka.  jKjSFJl^^BR  Osaka,  as  econo- 
mically considered.  Author  Kozaka  Seitaro.  Publisher 
Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  9.15. 
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Keizai  Gaku  Tsuron.  ISi$lF$>£lfif  Principles  of  poli- 
tical economy.  Author  Yaita  Kwan.  Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Prince  Yen,    1.20. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Keizai  Ronko.  ff»^|fcWffi8llfiriW  A 
book  on  political  economy  for  secondary  schools.  Author 
Niita  Masutard.     Publisher  Mizuno.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Keizai  Gakii  Tsuron.  jB^.i$lF$iilfit  Principles  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Author  Ninomiya  Motonari.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Kokuho  Gaku.  H  ^  ^  Vol.  II.  A  book  on  the 
laws  of  States.  Author  Ariga  Nagao.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,   1.25. 

Zaisei  Gaku.  At|Sc^  A  book  on  finance  adminis- 
tration. Author  Wadagaki  Kenzo.  Publi.sher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,   1.30. 

Zaisei  to  Kinyu.  gfiSC  i  -^iSt  Financial  administration 
and  circulation  of  money.  Author  Tajiri  Inajiro.  Pub- 
lisher Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Shashi  Bokoku  Ron.  ^^CHlft  Luxury,  as  a  cause 
of  national  ruin.  Author  Terauchi  Junjiro.  Publisher 
Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shakwai  Gaku  S:itsuyo.  it  #  «P  fllll  A  book  on 
Sociology.  Authors  Nakajima  Rikizd  and  Totoki  Wataru. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,   0.70. 

Shakwai  Gaku  Kogi.  ft^^illljl  Lectures  on  socio- 
logy. Author  Kendo.  Publisher  Bungaku  Ddshikwai. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shdkokai  no  Shichiju  Nichi.  ^IJ^Oy^^  W  Seventy 
days  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Author 
Okamoto  Yonez5.  Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Sh5gyo    Keizai    Y5gi.     %%W^lS:tk     ^   ^<^^  ^^ 
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commercial  economy.  Author  Ano  Tsurusaburo.  Pub- 
lisher Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Shin  Shakwai.  ^  Jtt  #'  A  book  on  Focialism, — ^an 
allegory.  Author  Yano  Fumio.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon 
Zusho  Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Shakwai  Keizai  Gaku.  Jtt^jRPf^  A  book  on  politi- 
cal economy.  Author  Kanayi  Nobu.  Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Price  Yen,  2.30. 

Ginko  oyobi  Gwaikoku  Kawase  Ron.  jR^fS^HS 
§lft  A  book  on  banking  and  foreign  exchange.  Author 
Tashiro  Jun.  Publisher  Jitsugy5  no  Nippon  Sha.  Price 
Yen,  0.90. 

Gyoseiho  Hanron.  >fTft^*i!Hilft  General  principles  of 
administrative  laws.  Author  Ohara  Shinzo.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Senji  Kokusai  K5ho.  K^H^^^  International 
law  in  the  time  of  War.  Author  Takahashi  Sakue. 
Publisher  Tetsugaku  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Oeography  and  travels. 

Izu  Oshima  Kwazan.  ^S:fc^i^llj  The  volcano  in 
Dshima,  in  the  province  of  Izu.  Author  Chigaku  Kyo- 
kwai.     Publisher  Keigy5sha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Hachien  Kyok5.  A  IB  ]jfe  ^f  A  journey  with  eight 
yen.  Author  Aoyagi  Yubi.  Publisher  Shinseisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.15. 

Nippon  Chiri.  H  4^  Jill  SI  A  geography  of  Japan. 
Author  Teikoku  Chugakukwai.  Publisher  Shubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Chiri  Seisetsu.  H^^flfeJlM^  A  geography 
of  Japan.  Author  Odauchi  Michitoshi  and  Yoshida  Rai- 
kichi.     Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  d.85. 
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Hompo  Chiri  Kogi.  ;^^ttlS^il  Lectures  on  the 
geography  of  Japan.  Author  Kida  Sadakichi.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Boken  Ryoko  Jutsu  W  Mt  iBfe  tt  HI  How  to  take  an 
adventurous  journey.  Author  Murakami  Dakuro.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Chiri  Gaku  Shdhin.  MilS^^h^  A  book  on  geogra- 
phy. Author  Yazu  Masanaga.  Publisher  Minyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Chibun  Gaku  Kogi.  Afc3ftC$^ll  Lectures  on  physical 
geography.  Author  Uyeda  Manjtrd.  Publisher  Yoshi- 
kawa Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Chugaku  Chibun  Kydkwasho.  ►t'^Mft^tk^R'^  A 
text  book  on  physical  geography  for  middle  schools. 
Author  Sat5  Den.     Publisher  Sugimoto.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Ryoko  Dan.  Jf^  ^  ^  Talks  on  a  journey.  Author 
Kojima  Usui.  Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kamakura  Taikwan.  ^]^:^fft  The  sights  of  Kama- 
kura.  Author  Sato  Zenjiro.  Publisher  Murata  Shigetaro. 
Price  Yen,  0.38. 

Gwaikoku  Chiri  Kogi.  51*  19  Mb  3  ^H  H  Lectures  on 
the  geography  of  foreign  lands.  Authors  Wada  Kanae 
etc.     Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Gwaikoku  Shin  Chiri.  ^S^tfiSI  A.  new  geography 
of  foreign  lands.  Author  Iwata  Juz5.  Publisher  Uchida 
Rokakuho.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Gwaikoku  Sh5  Chiri.     ^  H  ^^"^  Mb  S    A  geography  of 

foreign  lands.  Author Publisher  Tanunia  Shoten.  Price 

Yen,  0.50. 

Gakusei  to  Ryoko.  ^^  ^  Jfi:{f  Students  and  travelling. 
Author  Publisher  Shinseisha.     Price  Yen,  o.io. 
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Kankoku  Annai.  ttt  B 1^  P]  ^  guide  of  Korea. 
Author  Kazuki  Gentaro.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  1.50. 

Europe.  Hit  JS  &  Author  Ikebe  Gisho.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,    1.80. 

Rentan  Yakan  Ensoku.  ^flli^iffliSJE  Travelling  at 
night,  as  a  method  of  cultivating  one's  courage.  Author 
Hayata  Gendo.    Publisher  Daigakukwan.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Tsuzoku  Chibun  Goku  Kowa.  Jtl&flll^flpllS  Lec- 
tures on  physical  geography.  Author  Akiyama  Tetsutaro. 
Publisher  Kaihatsusha.     Price  Yen,   0.16. 

Vladivostok  Annai.  MSSIfeft  A  guide  to  Vladivostok. 
Author  Tsunoda  Buj5.  Publisher  T6ky5d5.  Price  Yen, 
0.45. 

Nojuku  Ryokd,  Sf  ^  ]Sfe.ff  Camping  out  Author 
Tekkyakushi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kurume  Annai.  ^  S  ^  ^  pj  A  guide  to  Kurume. 
Author  Asano  Yokichi.  Publisher  Shueisha.  Price  Yen. 
0.35. 

Koto  Chiri  Gaku  Kogi.  SIf  J|feaJP3U|  Lectures  on 
geography.  Author  Nagata  Kensuke.  Publisher  Maruya, 
&  Co.     Price  Yen,  i.oo. 

Asakusa  K5en.  ^  i^  ^  S  Asakusa  Park.  Author 
Nishimura  Tatsuo.  Publisher  Tokyo  Shuppansha.  Price 
o.io. 

Shokyo  Meiku  Yuran  Annai.  J^Jt^Eiff^^ftA 
guide  to  sight  seers.  Author  Katayama  Tomohiko.  Pub- 
lishe  Okura  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Meiseki  Junshaku  Ki.  ^  S  5&  41  IS  An  account  of 
a  journey  to  famous  places.  Author  Nippon  Rekishi  Chiri 
Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 
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Meisho  Kiji.  ^  J|||£ ^  A  description  the  illustrious 
sights.     Author Publisher  Kink5d5.     Price  Yen,  O.I2. 

Shinonoi  Sen  Ryoko  Annai.  ^^IRJSfe^f^ft  A  guide 
to  the  Shinonoi  line  of  railway.  Author  Hanai  Bunsho. 
Publisher   Uyehara  Shoten.     Price   Yen,  0.25. 

Mampitsu  kiko  Shitawarabi.  ii^SSft  Lftib  ^6^  A 
book  of  travels.  Author  Dwada  Tateki.  Publisher  Kin- 
•kodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kidan  Bimbo  Ryok5.  iS'^ft^Jfeif  ^  P^^^  journey. 
Author  Tekkyakushi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Sekai  Tanken.  ifr  5?^  ^  Rjt  A  book  of  adventures. 
Author  Shimizu  Kanaemon.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Beikoku  Hawai  Toko  Mondo.  ^W^'^WSiW^  A 
to  America  and  Hawaii.  Author  Yamagishi  Kan.  Pub- 
lisher Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Chiri  Kyohon.  flfe  S  Ik  4^  A  text  book  on  the  ge- 
ography of  Japan.  Author  Tatsumoto  Tozo.  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

ChQto  Chiri  Kyokwasho.  ^'^'^Wk'f^lSi  In  4  Vols. 
Text  books  on  geography  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Tatsumoto  Tozo.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  2.05. 

Chutd  Shin  Chiri.  H*  i?  ^  till  81  ■  A  text  book  on 
geography  for  middle  schools  etc., — of  Japan.  Author 
Noguchi  Yasuoki.     Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Chuto  Shin  Chiri.  ff^^flfeS  A  text  book  on  geo- 
graphy for  middle  schools  etc.,—  of  foreign  lands.  Author 
Noguchi  Yasuoki.     Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Chuto  Shin  Chiri.  4'^^flfe?l  A  text  book  on  ge- 
ography for  middle  schools  etc.  Author  Shiga  Juko. 
I'ublisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 
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Chibun  Kyohon.  ^'X.fSd^  A  text  book  on  physical 
geography.  Author  Yokoyama  Matajiro.  Publisher  Fu- 
kyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Taiwan  Shi.  $  m  ic5  A  description  of  Formosa. 
Author  Ino  Yoshimori.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price 
Yen,  3.20. 

Chiri Kyokwasho.    flfeaiKjH-^    In  4  Vols.    Textbooks 

on  geography.     Author Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price 

Yen,  1. 12. 

Chibun  Gaku  Mond5.  Mb  ;^  $  ^  ^  A  book  on 
physical  geography,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 
Author  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.      Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Gwaikoku  Chiri  Kyokwasho.  ^g|tfia^f4#  A 
text  book  on  the  geography  of  foreign  lands.  Author 
Ihara  Gi.     Publisher  Shunyddo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Gembun  Itchi  Nippon  Chiri.  a^  —  i(:H*iteaA 
geography  of  Japan  in  colloquial  style.  Author  Pub- 
lisher Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kydmi  no  Ryoko.  ^^(DWL^  An  interesting  journey, 
^uthor  Taniguchi  Masanori.  Publisher  Hayashi  Seirindo. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinshiki  Nippon  Chiri.  if^H>|i^ilfe3  A  geography 
of  Japan.  Author  Aoki  Tsunesaburo.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Genbun    Itchi    Bankoku  Chiri.     ^%--WC7i^^M     A 

universal    geography    in    colloquial    style.      Author  

Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Natural  Sdenoes. 

(Including  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  continued.) 

Hotaru  no  Hanashi.     IJ^CD^     An  account  of  fire-flies. 
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Author  VVatase  Shozaburo.  Publisher  Kaiseikwaii.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Doshokubutsu  to  Rekishi.     S(l  fit  %^  ^  R  Si     Animals 

and  plants,  and  history.     Author  Publisher  Kink5d5. 

Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Kani  Dobutsu  Gaku  Kogi.  ^^Wk^SMk  Lectures 
on  zoology.  Author  Oka  Asajiro.  Publisher  Kaiseikwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kwagaku  K5gi  Jikkensho.  f{l|^i^||Wi^t^  Lectures 
and  experiments  in  Chemistry.  Author  Kametaka  Toku- 
hei.     Publisher  Kaiseikwan.     Price  Yen,    1.50. 

Kyokwa  Y6  Jikken  Kwagaku.  ft^JftfflfEStft*  A 
text  book  on  experimental  chemistry.  Author  Yamamoto 
Keitaro.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shokubutsu  no  Keitai.  iflMdlOMWi  Shapes  of  plants. 
Author  Matsumura  Ninzo.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho 
Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,  0.95. 

Jinrui  Dan.  A^SIl  Talks  on  human  races.  Author 
Tsuboyi  Sh5gor5.    Publisher  Kaiseikwan.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shokubutsu  Kai  no  Dan.  ^'^^(DWi  Talks  on  Botany. 
Author  Miyoshi  Gaku.  Publisher  Kaiseikwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Shintei  Butsuri  Gaku.  j©r>£^H$  A  book  on  physics. 
Author  Sugano  Kaika.  Publisher  Kobunsha.  Price  Yen, 
0.85. 

Seiso  Gaku  Seigi.  {^^B^^^  Principles  of  phrenolo- 
gy. Author  Seki  RyOshi.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei. 
Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Seiso  Gaku  Taii.  ^^tS^i^^M  A  book  on  phrenology. 
Author  Nishina  Karoku.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Nippon  Sorui  Meii.      H^IKH^^     Names  of  Japanese 
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sea  weeds.  Author  Okamura  Kintaro.  Publisher  Kei- 
gyosha.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Nippon  Kais5  Zusetsu.  Q4^ff||ilii|^  Figures  with 
explanations  of  Japanese  sea  weeds.  Author  Okamura 
Kintaro.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Nippon  Yoshi  Shokubutsu  Zufu.  H4c:^|t|;tt4^IHIK 
Figures  of  Japanese  plants  of  sheep  tooth  species.  Author 
Makino  Tomitaro,     Publisher  Keigyosha.    Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dobutsu  Saishu  Hozon  Ho.  W6S^%^U^  Method 
of  the  collection  and  preservation  of  animals.  Author 
Takeda  Ushinosuke.     Publisher  Seibido.    Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Dobutsu  Gaku  Chu  Kyokwasho.  Wfy^^%L^%  A 
text  book  on  zoology  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Terasaki  Tomekichi.  Publisher  Keigydsha.  Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Chishitsu  Gaku  Koki.  ifiS^pHSI  I-ectures  on  geolo- 
gy. Author  Rekishi  oyobi  Chiri  Koshukwai.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Rikwa  Hyohon  Seisaku  H5.     W?^^^9i^^    Method 

of  making   specimens    for  natural    science.     Author  

Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  025. 

Rikwa    Kydkwasho.     SH  ffe  33-  ^     A   text  book  on 

natural  science.     Author  Publisher    Teikoku  Shose- 

ki  Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,  0.85. 

Rikwa  Shiryo.  Sl^^jltl^  Materials  for  natural  science. 
Author  Akiyama  Tetsutaro.  Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Rikwagaku  Koshiki.  JSffc^^^j^^  Formulae  of  physics 
iand  chemistry.  Author  Kondo  Juro.  Publisher  Kanasa- 
shi.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Rikwa  Kyojuha  K5gi  Y6ry5.  a?4«S^3?ffi 
Method  of  teaching  natural  science.  Author  Tanahashi 
Gentard.     Publisher  Hoeikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 
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Shun  Ka  Shu  To  Rikwa  Tebikigusa.  M%V^^W^ 
^51^  A  guide  to  natural  science  for  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  Author  Kimura  Shoshu.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.38. 

Rikwa  Kyoju  Yo  D5butsu  Zu.  MVtl&^^^'tsU 
Figures  of  animals  for  the  use  of  teaching  natural  science. 
Author  Yazawa  Yonesaburo.  Publisher  Kinshodo.  Price 
Yen,  1.50. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Kwagaku  Mondo.  ^^VC^ijmW^ 
Questions  and  answers  on  chemistry    for   middle  schools 

etc.      Author  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen, 

0.20. 

Kais5  Gaku  Hanron.  fit%!^%^  ^  hoo\i  on  Sea 
weeds.  Author  Okamura  Kintaro.  Publisher  Keigydsha. 
Price  Yen,  2.35. 

Yakuyo  Shokubutsu  Jikken  Benran.  ffkf^^^sHMii 
^  ^  A  guide  to  experiments  with  medical  plants. 
Author  Ichimura  To.  Publisher  Keigydslia.  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Chuto  Ky5iku  Butsurigaku  Mondo.  ^^VC^^M^ 
ffi^       Questions    and    answers    on    physics   for   middle 

schools  etc.     Author Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price 

Yen,  0.30. 

Kobutsukai  Chu  Kyokwasho.  ^fk^^^W^H  A 
text  book  on  minerals  for  middle  schools  etc.  Au- 
thor Terasaki  Tomekichi.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Chuto  Kydiku  Kobutsu  Kai  Kyokwasho.  H^^tkWff 
^^Vk^^  -A.  text  book  on  minerals  for  middle  schools 
etc.  Authors  Takimoto  T6z5  and  Matsuno  Jutaro. 
Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Konchu    Bunrui    Ho.       ^fi^JSJ^       Classification    of 
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crawling  insects.     Author  Sasaki  Cliujird.     Publisher  Kei- 
gyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Saikin  Jiki  Gagu.  t\iWSk%.^  The  latest  teaching 
on  magnetism.  Author  Ichikawa  Rintaro.  Publisher 
Sanseidd.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kioku-jutsu  Oyo  Butsuri  Juken  Sankosho.  niltS$l5^» 
/fll^lS^S^^^^  A  reference  book  for  examination 
in  physics,  for  memorizing.  Author  Onda  Shigenobu. 
Publisher  Kanahara  Torasaku.      Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shokubutsu  Saishu  IIo.  fil  «|^  t^R  H  ?i  Method  of 
collecting  plants.  Authors  Kurimoto  Einojd  and  Naka- 
nisliiki  Hirotsugu.     Publisher  T5yosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Fuji  San  Shokubutsu  Mokuroku.  g±lljflfi%Bl^  A 
list  of  plants  on  Mount  Fuji.  Author  Umemura  Jintaro. 
Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jitsuyd  Shokubutsu  Byori  Gaku.  %%W^^Wk^'  A 
book  on  diseases  of  plants.  Authors  Miyabe  Kingo  and 
Ideta  Shin.     Publisher  Shokwab5.     Price  Yen,   1.70. 

Kiseichu  Gaku.  ^^A^  A  book  on  parasitic  insects. 
Author  Ikoma  Totaro.  Publisher  Anayama  Tokutaro. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.     ^j^  H>^>fil^lH 

^      Vol.    VI.      Figures   with   explanations    of  Japanese 

plants— annuals.       Author     Makino    Tomitar5.    Publisher 
Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.  JKllH^fill^ 
Hift  Figures  with  explanations  of  Japanese  plants  — 
endogamous  species.  Authors  Matsumura  Ninz5  and  Mi- 
yoshi  Gaku.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Joshi  Rikwa  Shintei  Kobutsu  oyobi  Kwagaku.  ^-f- 
af^fr|ril%&ft^  A  book  on  mineralogy  and 
chemistry,  for  girls.  Author  Harada  Chomatsu.  Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 
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Shogaku  Shin  Rikwa.       /hSptj|f3^      Natural  science 

for  elementary  schools.     Author Publisher  Bungaku- 

sha.     Price  Yen,  0.89. 

Shinsen  Butsuri  Mond5.  ^SI%?iffiS^  Questions 
and  answers  on  physics.  Author  Okano  Eitaro.  Pub- 
lisher Bunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Seibutsu  Kai  no  Gensho,  D5butsu.  ^^!^iL^fk*  • 
%  Phenomena  of  the  biological  world,  —  animals. 
Author  And5  Isajiro.  Publisher  Uyehara  Shdten.  Price 
Yen,  0.70. 

Seibutsu  Kai  no  Gensho,  Shokubutsu.  ^^^f-^^lfeiffi 
^  Phenomena  of  the  biological  world,— plants.  Author 
And5  Isajird.     Publisher  Uyehara  Shoten.    Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Jogakko  Yo  Seibutsu  Gaku.  ^^^Kffl^^^  Bio- 
logy for  girls'  schools.  Authors  Sasaki  Toyosaburd  and 
Mizoguchi  Shikajiro.    Publisher  Toyosha.    Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shizenkai  no  Gensho.  S^^J^Slfl  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  Author  Misawa'Rikitar5.  Publisher  Uyehara 
Shdten.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

D5butsu  Kai  no  Seizon  Kyoso.  l&^^0^#iSt^ 
^  Struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Author  Shiono  Susumu.  Publisher  Tanuma  Shdten. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Chut5  Butsuri  Gaku.  4* ^^8^  Physics  for  middle 
schools  etc.  Author  Sud5  Denjiro.  Publisher  Seibido. 
Price  Yen,  i.oo. 

Churui  Hatsuiku  Hyo.  ift^^W^  A  table  of  the 
growth  of  insects.  Author  Sasaki  Chujiro.  Publisher 
Keigydsha.     Price  Yen,  o.io. 

Muki  Kwagaku  Mondai  Shdkai.  *ltift*W)S^J!¥ 
A  Key  to  the  questions  on  inorganic  chemistry.  Author 
Yukawa  Iwao.     Publisher  Aoki  Suaando.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Uaii  no  Dobutsu  Kai.  $  (Z>  lb  %  ^  The  animal 
kingdom  of  the  sea.  Author  Akiyama  Benzo.  Pub- 
lisher Kobayashi  Shimbei.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kdbutsu  Kai  Kyokwashq.  W^^W^%  A  text 
book  on  the  mineral  kingdom.  Authors  Yamada  Kuni- 
hiko  and  Ishigami  Magozo.  ;  Publisher  Bungaku^ha. 
Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Kobutsu  Kai.  f|^|f  A  book  on  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Author  Hirose  Soho.  Publisher  Hoeikwan. 
Price  Yen.  0.40. 

Kinsei  Butsuri  Gagu  Kyokwasho.  aSifc^S^tfcf^^f 
A  text  book  on  modern  physics.  Author  Nakamura 
Seiji.     Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,   i.oo. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.  3|f^  0  4^M% 
H^  Figures  of  Japanese  plants  with  explanations. 
Authors  Matsumnra  Ninzo  and  Miyoshi  Gaku.  Publisher 
Keigydsha.     Price  Yen,  3.00. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.  3|fg|  R  ip^^ifify 
H^  Figures  of  Japanese  plants  with  explanations. 
Author  Matsuo  Tomitaro.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  3.CX). 

Chuto  Dobutsu  Kyokwasho.  ^'%%%W^^  A  text 
book  on  zoology  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author  Omori 
Chitoze.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  075. 

Chuto  Kobutsu  Kyokwasho.  ^^Ij^W^^  A  text 
book  on  mineralogy  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Shimizu  Sanetaka.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Rikwa  Kyohon.  Jil^tfc^  A  text  book  on  natural 
science, — on  physics.  Authors  Nezu  Fukuya  and  Tsu- 
kuyi  Tokujiro.     Publisher  F'ukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Chugaku  Kobutsu  Kai  Kydkwasho.  ►t'  ^  H  %  ^  ffc 
T^-flf      A  text  book  on  the  mineral  kinddom  for  middle 
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schools  etc.  Author  Yokoyama  Matajiro.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Temmon  K5wa.  ^X^HS  Lectures  on  astronomy. 
Author  Yokoyama  Matajir5.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,   i.io. 

Jinshu  Shi.  A  M  ^  ^  book  on  human  races. 
Author  Torii  Ryuz5.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Chiigaku  Shokubutsu  Kyokvvasho.  ►t'^lfl^tfcfl^tf 
A  text  book  on  botany  for  middle  schools.  Author 
Miyoshi  Gaku.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Shokubutsu  Seitai  Bifcttan.  ^%^%WzWl  The 
beauty  of  living  plants.  Author  Miyoshi  Gaku.  Pub- 
lisher Fusamb5.     Price  Yen,  0,90. 

Mathematics. 

Chugakko  Sugaku  Kyokwasho,  Sanjutsu  no  Bu.  ►f'^ 
^W(M^WM^W'ik1t%  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for 
middle  schools.  In  2  Vols.  Author  Terada  Ju  and  Yoslu- 
da  Kokuro.     Publisher  Fuzambo.     Price  Yen,   i.io. 

Koto  Jogakko  Daisu  Kyokwasho.  ^'^'fyMWiKWil^ 
5f4^  A  Text  book  on  algebra  for  girls'  high  schools. 
Author  Okamoto  Kotard.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Daisu    Gaku    Kyokwasho.     f^3K^fi:^#     In  2  Vols. 
Text  books  on  algebra.    Author  Sawada  Goichi.    Publisher. 
Fuzambo      Price  Yen,   i.io. 

Maiji  Haito  Sanjutsu  Kyoan.  #B5Ba#^|RfJ:lfe  Me- 
thod of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  one  hour  lessons.  Authors 
Kondo  Kuichird  etc. 
Yen,  0.30. 
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Shota  Sanjuf5u  Kyokwasho.  Id^jllfilfcfl*  A  text 
book  on  elementary  arithmetic.  Authors  Komatsuzaki 
Rydtaro  etc.     Publisher  Sugimoto.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sanjutsu  Kydkwasho.  jJ^ffc^H-^  In  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic.  Author  Sawada  Goichi  Publisher 
Fuzambd.     Price  Yen,   1. 10. 

Joshi  Kikagaku  Kyokwasho.  :^T^M^IJ:^#  A 
Text  book  on  geometry  for  girls.  Authors  Hasegawa 
tCazuoki  etc.      Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten.Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Daisu  Gaku  Kyokwasho.  ^W^%lV(^  In  2  Vols. 
Text  books  on  algebra.  Author  Takahashi  Toyo.  Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,   1.60. 

Heimen  Kikagaku  Kyokwasho.  '^{ig^jiij^ljrf^.^  A 
text  book  on  plain  geometry.  Author  Takahashi  Toy 5. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen  0.80. 

Chugaku  Sankakuho.  f^'^H^^^i  Trigonometry  for 
middle  schools.  Author  lijima  Masanosuke.  Publisher 
Fuzambo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Daisu  Mondai  Kait5  Jizai.  f^MPSSBM^Sffi  How 
to  solve  aigebraical  problems.  Author  Nippon  ChGd  Gaku- 
sha.     Publisher  Aoki  SQzando.     Prise  Yen,  0.40. 

Sanjutsu  Kydkwasho.  ^ifi|5:3^#  In  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic.  Authors  Takahashi  Toyoo  etc.  Puhr 
lisher  FukyQsha.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Chuto  Kyokwa  Sanjutsu  Sho.  ^^^^%%^  In  2 
Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  middle  schools  etc. 
Author  Sakai  Saho.     Publisher  Ikueisha.     Price  Yen,  1.20. 

Shogakko  Sanjutsu  Kyoju  H5.  /h  ft  «!  ^  ^jJR  ^  g  ^c 
Method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  elementary  schools. 
Author  Sunazaki  Tokuzo.  Publisher  Toyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Kika  Mondai  Kaito  Jizai.     SIMMMB¥^Sffi    How  to 
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solve  geometrical  problems.  Author  Nippon  Chuo  Gaku- 
sha.     Publisher  Keigydsha.     Price  Yeu,  0.40. 

Shoto  Kikagaku  Kyokwasho,  Heinien  no  Bu.  ^^^ 
M^lfcfltf^ffi^SP  A  text  book  on  plain  geometry. 
Author  Shirai  Denzaburo.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.75. 

Chuto  Teido  Shinsen  Sanjutsu  Mondai.  H'^SSMfil 
^^^^  ^  collection  of  arithmetical  questions  for  mid- 
dle schools  etc.  Author  Miyata  Tonosuke.  Publisher 
Sanseido.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinsen  Shogyo  Sanjutsu.  ^€l^|j|J${l|i  A  book  on 
commercial  arithmetic.  Author  Okada  Ichiji.  Publisher 
Kdbunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Shinsen  Suri  Mondo.  i|fSI£i;Hffl^  A  book  on  ma- 
thematical theories  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 

Author  Okano  Eitaro.  Publisher  Uozumi  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.15. 

Sugaku  Rironteki  Mondai  Toan.  WL^M^^^^^M^ 
A  collection  of  answers  to  theoretical  problems  in  mathe- 
matics. Author  Nippon  Chuo  Gakusha.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzandd      Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Tamazan  Kairyo  An.  ^^Sk^lfl  A  proposed  plan 
of  reform  in  the  use  of  the  abacus.  Author  Inouye  En- 
ryo.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Rittai  Kikagaku  Kyokwasho.  ±^%^W^1&1^m  A 
text  book  on  solid  geometr>\  Author  Takahashi  Toyoo. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Oyo  Kika  Gwaho  Kaisetsu.  M^%^M^ff^^  Ex- 
planations of  applied  geometrical  figures.  Author  Nobara 
Kyuichi.     Publisher  FukyUsha.     Price  Yen.  0.20. 

Oyo  Kika  Gwah5.  JSffiMH^fi  A  book  on  applied 
geometrical  figures.  Author  Nohara  Kyiiichi.  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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Shoto  Bibun  Sekibun  Gaku.  ^^^SUL^M^^  A  text 
book  on  differential  calculus  and  integral  calculus.  Author 
Fujita  Sotojiro  etc.  Publisher  Kanasashi.  Price  Yen, 
0.70. 

Sankakuho  Kyokwasho.  Hft^Jft^H-lif  A  text  book 
on  trigonometry.  Author  End5  Matazo.  Publisher  Ko- 
fukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Medidne. 

Haikekkaku  Hetol  Shin  Ryoho  Ron.  ^1^1^^  V— A' 
M^^Wi  An  essay  on  the  new  Hetol  cure  of  consump- 
tion. Author  Nagaoka  Tenz5.  Publisher  Kanaharu  Tora- 
saku.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Gakko  Okyu  Chiryo  Ho.  *«8|-#JSIR^  A  book 
on  "  first  help "  in  schools.  Author  Uyeno  Tatsumi. 
Publisher  T5y6sha.     Price  Yeu,  o  20. 

Tsuzoku  Kambyo  Gaku.  M^fi^$  A  book  on  com- 
mon sick  nurseing  Author  Oka  Ryutaro.  Publisher 
Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  0.60 

Gekwa  Shujutsu  Zufu.  ^^I^^^Wiw^  Figures  of  sur- 
gical operations.  Author  Narimiya  Reiichi.  Publisher 
Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  6.00. 

Gekwa  S5ron  Chukwan.  9\'M%1^^M'  A  book  on 
surgery.  Vol.  2.  Author  Katsura  Hidema.  Publisher 
Kanahara  Torasaku.     Price  Yen,  1.55. 

Ijutsu  Kaigyo  Shiken  Mond5  S5sho.  {^^Ili^llll^iStffl 
^||:y  A  collection  of  questions  and  answers  on  medi- 
cine for  examinations  for  government  license  for  physicians 
Author  Shuto  Kwan.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0,90. 

Shindan  Shorei.     ^Hfi^Vi     A  collection  of  physician's 
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certificates.  Author  Shimada  Shosaku.  Publisher  Nan- 
kodo.     Price  Yen,   1.70. 

Baidoku  Chiryo  Shinron.  %%W\WlS\'lk  A  book  on 
the  cure  of  syphilis.  Author  Nakamura  Juji.  Publisher 
Nank5d6.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Saishin  Nippon  Yakkyokii  Ho  Zenshii.  i^Sf  Fl^^il^ 
\ii^^  A  complete  collection  of  the  laws  of  medicine. 
Authors  Onda  Shigenobu.  Publisher  Nankodo  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Kohy5  Byo  Shinron.  StSl^fflfir  A  book  on  fox 
possession.  Author  Kadowaki  Maeda.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sankwa  Seigi.  j^f-l-M^  Vol.  3.  A  book  on  mid- 
wifery. Author  Sakuki  Junjiro.  Publisher  Nankodo.  Price 
Yen   1.30. 

Tsuzoku  I-Cho  Byo  Y5jo  Ho.  Ji  fS  W  ^  ^  H  ^  ?* 
Common  cures  for  stomach  and  bowel  complaints.  Author 
Yamamoto  Goro.    Publisher  Hobunkwan.    Price  Yen.  O.50. 

Nippon  Kentai  Shoni   no    Hatsuiku  Ron.      EJ  4^|li{iS^i'^ 

5E0^Wa&     A  book  on  the  growth  and  development  of 

Japanese    children    of  normal    health.      Author    Mishima 

Tsuryo  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha.  Price 
Yen  070. 

Nippon  Yakkyoku  Ho  Bik5.  Wi^'^kM'^^M  Notes 
on  the  Japanese  law  of  medicine.  Authors  litaka  Yoshi- 
yasu.  Aoki  Junzo  and  Okonogi  Shinrokuro.  Publisher 
Asakaya.     Price  Yen   1.70. 

Nippon  Yakkyoku  H5  Chukai.  ^i^%^iiWf^  Notes 
on  the  Japanese  iaw  of  medicines.  Author  Yamashita 
Juuichird.     Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  3.60. 

Tsuzoku  Eisei  Komon.  3tfi,f&^^JilH  Simple  advice 
on  hygiene.  Author  Toky5  Yakugaku  Kyokwai.  Pub- 
lisher Shugakudo.     Price  Yen,  0.95. 
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Onna  Isha.  ^  ^  :S  A  woman  physician.  Author 
Shukin  Joshi.     Publisher  Seikokvvan.     Price  Yen  0.30. 

Katei  Eisei  Shinsho.  ^S^f^fl^  '  A  book  on  home 
hygiene.  Author  Okabe  Seinosuke.  Publisher  Seishido. 
Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kaisui  yoku.  fS7jCf8r  A  book  on  Sea  bathing  Author 
Uchida  Kotar5.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Naikwa  Shindansho.  pj3^^1^§f  A  book  on  the  in- 
ternal treatment  of  diseases.  Author  Terao  Kunihei. 
Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  2.30. 

Rinsho  Juken  Biko  Naikwa  Zensho.  BfJ^'x'lKli^Pj 
3p^  ^  ^  A  book  on  internal  diseases  for  clinical  Ex- 
amination. Author  Kawauchi  Tatsuwaka.  Publisher  Nan- 
k6d5.     Price  Yen  1.70. 

Malaria  Shinsatsu.     ^fcf'lMffifflft     A  book  on  Malaria. 
Author   Tsutsuki    Jinnosuke.'   Publisher    Kanahara  Tora-. 
saku.     Price  Yen,  1.20. 

Shuchin  Gekwa  Iten.  %^^^%%  Vol.11.  A 
pocket  book  on  surgery.  Authors  Tamura  Koken  and 
Oka  Ryutaro.     Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Kyokusho  Kaibo  Gaku  Kohon.  W^^l^xi^W^^  A 
text  book  on  partial  anatomy.  Author  Narasaka  Gcn- 
ichiro.     Publisher  Handaya.     Price  Yen,   i.io. 

Kioku  Kyoko  Kingaku  Benran.  W^%%%^W^  A 
book  on  sinews.  Author  Chikusa  Sataro.  Publisher 
Handaya.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kinsei  Naikwa  Zensho.  >Effi:|^^^^  A  book  on 
the  modern  treatment  of  internal  diseases.  Author  Hashi- 
moto Sessai.     Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  3.00. 

Meika  Shoho.  ^  ^  J^  :^  A  collection  of  renowed 
doctors'  prescriptions.  Author  Murayama  Kumaji.  Price 
Yen,  0.45. 
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Shusei  Yakubutsu  Gaku.  %lSL%^i^  Vol.  V.  A 
book  on  the  science  of  medicine.  Author  Ise  Jojord. 
Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  0.90, 

Shokumotsu  Isan.  "^i^^^f^  A  classified  collection  of 
foods.  Author  Sagarni  Kasaku.  Publisher  Maruya  &  Co. 
Price  Yen,  i.oo. 

Eisei  Koryo.  H^^M^  Vol.  IV.  A  book  on 
hygiene.  Author  Tsuboyi  Jiro.  Publisher  Kinshodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Eisei  Biyo  Jutsu.  %^%%%  Facial  Embellishment 
by  hygienic  methods.  Authors  Kawase  Genkuro  and 
Kavvase  Fumiko.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shinan  Enkei  Shishiryoku  Hyo.  *fSlIll^ltia:/J^ 
A  new  table  of  marks  for  the  examination  of  the  sight. 
Author  Shin  Yoshinao.  Publisher  Asakaya.  Price  Yen, 
0.20. 

By5ri  Soron  K5gi.  ^SiHilfir^ll  Lectures  on  the 
principles  of  diseases.  Author  Yamazume  Katsusaburo. 
Publisher  Handaya.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Byoteki  Sairyo  Kwansatsu  Ho  Jisshu.  il^6^#4S|'|Kt|t 
^  X 19  Practice  in  the  method  of  observing  morbid 
materials.  Author  Yamazume  Katsusaburo.  Publisher 
Handaya.     Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Seirigaku  Kogi.  ^81*^111  Vol.  III.  and  Vol.  IV, 
Lectures  on  physiology.  Author  Miyairi  Kcinosuke. 
Publisher  Handaya.     Price  Yen,  2.20. 

Seishin-by5  Gaku.  f^  |i|l  ]^  $  A  book  on  mental 
diseases.  Author  Kadowaki  Maeda.  Publisher  Hakubun* 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Chugaku  Seiri  Eisei  Kyokwasho.  4*9^9ilK^^|| 
^     A  text  book  on    physiology  and  hygiene  for  middle 
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schools.  Author  Kamimura  Kenryd.  Publisher  Fukyu- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Kaib5  Byosha  Cho.  JSglJtS'^W  A  sketch  book  of 
anatomy.  Author  Ishikawa  Kichokti.  Publisher  Tohod5. 
Price  Yen,   i.oo 

Futsu  Anshiii  Gaku.  -flpifiSlft^  A  book  on  com- 
mon shampooing  and  acupuncture.  Author  Okumura 
Sansaku.     Publisher  Seishidd.     Price  Yen,    1.20. 

Sanzen  Sango  no  Kokoroe.  j£|i{j£(&CZ}>5^^  Care  to 
be  taken  before  and  after  parturition.  Author  Seki  Td- 
jiro.     Publisher  Kobundd.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

TsOzoku  Eisei  Me  no  Hanashi.  JifSflBi^Bft®  U  ^i  L 
A  common  talk  on  the  eye.  Author  Ogawa  Kenzaburo. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Shinzo  Byo  Ron.  j^^kHt/i^lfil  A  book  on  heart  disease. 
Author  Okamoto  Toshiyuki.  Publisher  Nankodd.  Price 
Yen,  1.50. 

Chugaku  Seiri  Kyokwasho.  ff^^^gilkff*  A  text 
book  on  physiology  for  middle  schools.  Author  Tsuboyi 
Jiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Commercial  books. 

Obei  Sh5gyo  Jissei.  H^^^Uff^  The  real  state  of 
commerce  in  Europe  and  America.  Author  Moriyama 
Moritsugu.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kojin  Eigy5  oyobi  Kessha  Eigyo.  ffiA^H&JfelfcS 
H  Business  carried  on  by  individuls  and  companies. 
Author  •  Publisher  Ddbunkvvan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Saishin  Shdgyo  Yoko.  Jgfc  ff  1$!^  9^  )W  The  latest 
method  of  mercantile  business.  Author  Tsuchiya  Cho- 
kichi.  Publisher  Jitsugyo  no  Nihon  Sha.  Price  Yen, 
0.75. 
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Shogyo  Annai.  '^  H  ^  ^  A  guide  to  mercantile 
business.  Author  Banto  Rikuzo.  Publisher  Shubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shogyo  Kyokwasho.  ]$  ^  fJC  ^  ^  A  text  book  on 
mercantile  business.  Author  Mizushima  Tetsuya.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,   1. 15. 

Ginko  Shinron,  Gwaikoku  Kawase.  jSt^l  ^WiWi  ^ 
^:@^  A  book  on  banking  business,  including  an  arti- 
cle on  foreign  exchange.  Author  Noguchi  Koki,  Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sh5gyo  Kihan.  i^MWl^  I"  3  Vols.  Text  book 
of  mercantile  business.  Author  Terada  Yukichi.  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,   1.85. 

Sh5gyo  Sakubun.  iQ  HI  f^  ;^  A  book  on  business 
letter  writing.  Author  Shogyo  Gakkwai.  Publisher  Ko- 
bundo.     Price  Yen,    0.30. 

Shohin  oyobi  Shogyo  Chi.  ]gj  l^  S  1$  IS  illl  A  book 
about  mercantile  articles  and  places.  Author  Shogyd  Sekai 
Sha.     Publisher  Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Rokoku  oyobi  Siberia  Shokyo  Chosa  Hokoku.  S^S& 
BSJ:fcf»135^^PSR^  A  report  on  the  mercantile  con- 
dition of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Author  Noshomusho.  Pub- 
lisher Anayama  Tokutard.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Baibai  oyobi  Toki.  ||M&St8l  Bargaining  and  specula- 
tion. Author  Shogyo  Sekai  Sha.  Publisher  Ddbunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Torihikisho  Ron.  H4»^^?I^|&  A  book  on 
exchanges  in  Japan.  Author  Aoki  Genzaburo.  Pub- 
lisher Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Nippon  P^ugo  no  Kakcn.      H*^'^-(?)'^lt     Household 
laws  of  the  Japanese  millionaires.     Author  Bokutei  Inshi 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  O.30. 
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Beikoku  Tojiki  Shogyo  ni  Kwansiiru  Hokoku 
«ft25^IH:BSt&ffi^  A  report  on  the  potteries  of 
America.  Author  Noshomusho.  Publisher  Anayama 
Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Toshin  Tetsudo  Fukin  Shokyo  Shisatsu  Hdkoku.  j^jrl 
tajtRti^lS^M^fill^  A  report  on  mercantile  con- 
ditions in  the  vicinity  of  the  East  China  Railway.  Author 
Ndshomusho.  Publisher  Anayama  Tokutard.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Koto  Jogakko  Y5  Kakei  Boki.  ^'^k^m^i^V^n 
gg,  The  rules  of  domestic  bookkeeping  for  girls'  high 
schools.  Author  Sakuma  Buntaro.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Manshu    ni    okeru    Yunyu    Menipu    Rui    ni  Kwansuru 

Hokoku.  mm'-mi hm.xm^m'M'^ h%^  Are- 

port  on  imported  cotton  cloth  in  Manchuria.  Author  No- 
sh5musho.    Publisher  Anayama  Tokutaro.    Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Ginko  Riy5  H5.  W\\MW^  ^^ovv  to  make  use  of 
a  bank.  Author  Suda  Mairoku.  Publisher  Kdkkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Gink5  Boki  Gaku.  ^  ^T  fg  Id  ^  A  book  on  bank 
bookkeeping.  Author  Nakamura  Sahei.  Publisher  Ko- 
kkdsha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Hoshu  Kyoiku  Shogyo  Nyumon.  m^%Cn%^Xn 
Vol.  L  A  text  book  on  mercantile  business.  Author  Hama- 
da  Shiro.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Nippon  Sh5gyo  Tokuhon.      Vi  i^'^%WL^    Vol.  III. 

A  reader  on  commercial  business.     Author  Publisher 

Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sh5gy5  Boki  Reidai  Kaishiki.  U^WimWf^-^  A 
key  to  the  exercises  in  bookkeeping.  Author  Ikeda  Gen. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Sh5gyo  Boki  Reidai.  I^M^titWM  A  collection  of 
exercises  in  commercial  bookkeeping.  Author  Ikeda  Gen. 
Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shogyd  Boki  Kyokwasho.  lfl|||||||6ffc5^#A  text 
book  on  commercial  bookkeeping.  Author  Sano  2^nsaku. 
Publisher  Dobunkvvan.     Price  Yen,   1.60. 

Chuta  Kyoiku  Shogyo  Gaku  Mondd.  >f*^i^WAl|l^ 
P]^     A  collection  of  questions  and  answers  on  commercial 

business.      Author  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.      Price 

Yen,  0.30. 

Shogyo  Kwaigisho  H5  oyobi  Fuzoku  Hoki.  ^IH^^ 
^^^FffflS^S.  Law  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Dependent  Regulations.  Author  Noshdmusho.  Publisher 
Anayanna  Tokutard.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Shiiikoku  ni  okeru  Boseki  Gy5  no  Gaikyd.  frlHi^ 
jilttt  i*SStl0<ilE%  A  report  of  the  condtion  of  spin- 
ning industries  in  China.  Author  Noshomusho.  Pnblisher 
Anayama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Ginko  Boki  Reidai.  iRtf  fS^B^iS  A  collection  of 
exercises  in  bank  bookeeping.  Author  Nishikawa  Masaji. 
Publislier  Kobayashi  Shimbei.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shdgyo  Sakubun.  f^mf^jjl^  A  book  on  commercial 
letter  writing.  Author  Shogyd  Sekai  Sha.  Publisher  D6- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jissen  Kakei  Boki.  JfK^W?SI£  Practical  domestic 
bookkeeping  Author  Nohara  Tetsuho.  PublisJier  Jitsu- 
gyo  no  Nihon  Sha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shogyo  Tokuhon.  'Al|||fl|4^  Vol.  I.  A  reader  on 
commercial  business.  Author  Amagi  Yasumasa.  Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 
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Agriculture. 

Bonsai  Shitate  Hiho.  ft  ^  tt  Al*  }*  The  art  of 
growing  plants  in  pots.  Author  Nakajima  Nobuyoshi. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Oyd  Tetetsu  Gaku.  li^B^M^  A  book  on  the 
horse  shoe.  Author  Kishimoto  Tatsuji.  Publisher  Ana- 
yama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Yosan  oyobi  Seishi  Ron.  flXftMiM^ifir  A  book  on 
silk  worm  feeding  and  silk  manufacture.  Author  Inouye 
Seiga.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Soju  Saibai  Zensho.  f^^$JtJ§^^  A  book  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Author  Ikeda  Eitaro. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price  Yen,  1.25. 
'  Nogyo  Hyakkwa.  JSHWf^  A  book  on  agriculture. 
Author  Watanabe  Taro.  Publisher  Ejima  Kintaro. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sambyo  Ron.  ^^|fir  A  book  on  silkworm  diseases. 
Author  Iwabuchi  Heisuke.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Hata  Saku  Kakushin  Ron.  jlBf^^fflfil  A  book  on 
reforms  to  be  introduced  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetable 
gardens.  Author  Maeda  Katsushiro.  Publisher  Waseda 
Noen.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Hiryo  Seibun  Ichiran.  H4b^J9KI4|£^-^IS  A 
table  of  the  constituents  of  Japanese  manure.  Author 
Mori  Yataro.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  o.io. 

Nippon  Yuy5  Shinrin  Jumoku  Zu.  l3*^ffl^iW^;H*;<C 
{3  60  sheets.  Figures  of  the  trees  in  the  forests  of  Japan. 
Author  Dai  Nippon  Sanrin  Kwai.  Publisher  Kobayashi 
Shimbei.     Price  Yen,  4.00. 

Nippon  Suisan  Dobutsu  Gaku.       B4^;4Cjillftfi?^       A 
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book  on  Japanese  marine  animals.  Author  Fujita  Tsune- 
nobu.     Publisher  Shokwabo.     Price  Yen,  2.30. 

Nippon  Jumoku  Gaichu  Hen.  H;4^^:?KWfliM  A 
book  on  the  harmful  insects  on  trees.  Author  Sasaki 
Chujiro.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Nippon  Inasaku  Gaichu  Zu.  0  4^ISf^Wflilil  Figures 
of  harmful  insects  on  rice  plants.  Author  Hanyu  Michiya. 
Publisher  Keigydsha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Komono  Bonsai  Jikken  Shu.  /ht^SL^Jf St^  Ex- 
periments made  on  small  plants  in  pots.  Author  Shun- 
kien  Shujin.      Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Juyo  Nosakubutsu  Gaichu  Zu.  Sl^jRi^^SAH 
Figures  of  the  chief  harmful  insects  on  agricultural 
plants  Author  Hanyu  Michiya,  Publisher  Keigyosha. 
Pries  Yen,  0.40. 

Gaichu  Kujo  Yoran.  Hiftigl^l^^  How  to  get  rid 
of  harmful  insects.  Author  N5mukyoku.  Publisher  Kei- 
gyosha.    Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Kan  Kitsu  Ringo  Nashi  Rui  Kwajitsu  Chozo  H5.  tH" 
tS*l^tft^ll*jrfl?lK*  How  to  preserve  fruits  such  as 
oranges,  apples,  pears  etc.  Author  Kajuenshu.  Publisher 
Waseda  Noen.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Soba  Gaku.  +3^^  A  book  on  the  physiognomy  of 
horses.  Author  Ema  Kusaburo.  Publisher  Anayama 
Tokutard.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Nogakkd  Kokugo  Tokuhon.  JS^^IH3SM4^  I"^  3 
Vols.  Readers  for  agricultural  schools.  Authors  Taka- 
hashi  Teizo  and  Suzuki  Choko.  Publisher  Uyebara 
Shdten.     Price  Yen,   1.15. 

N5ka  no  Shiori.  J^^CD^  A  guide  to  farmers.   Author 

Inouye  Kamegoro.     Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

.  Saikin  Yosan  Ron.      :®^fl3ffiMl      The  latest  method 
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of  feeding  silkworms.  Authors  Suda  Kinnosuke  and 
Tamura  Kanezo.     Publisher  Shdkwabo.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Shuchin  Sanshi  Hoten.  W^W^^%  ^  pocket 
book  on  silk.  Authors  Matsunaga  Gosaku  and  Imanishi 
Naojiro.     Publisher  Meibundo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Santai  Seiri  Kyokwasho.  "B^^Mt^^^  A  t^^-^t 
book  on  the  physiology  of  silkworms.  Author  Kojima 
Michiharu.     Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Santai  Kaibo  Ron.  3Iffl[J8Slj3fe  A  book  on  the 
anatomy  of  silkworms.  Author  Matsushita  Kcnzaburo. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Jitsuyo  Shinrin  Gaku.  %%W^^  Vol.  II.  Prac- 
tical forestry.  Author  Honda  Seiroku.  Publisher  \Va- 
scda  Noen.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Jitsuy5  Doj5  Gaku.  ^If/Biill^  A  book  on  soils. 
Authors  Sakai  H5nosukc  and  Rusaba  ICiki.  Publisher 
Shokwabd.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shoto  Nogyo  Kwa  Kyoju  Ho.  ^^IkW^mm 
Method  of  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Authors  Yo- 
koi  Jikei  and  Kozuki  Kiroku.  Publisher  Kaihatsusha. 
Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Hiryo  Gaku.  flfi^Sj-J^  A  book  on  manure.  Author  Nishi- 
mura  Torazo.     Publisher  Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Kachiku  Kisei  Dobutsu  Gaku.  ^^^^±W}^^ 
Vol.  I.  A  book  on  the  parasitic  animals  on  cattle.  Author 
Uno  lyehara.     Publisher  Nankodd.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Aki  Tabako  K5saku  IIo.  I^Jg^^f^fi  A  book  on 
-the  cultivation  of  autumn  tobacco.  Author  Kubota 
Ryoon.     Publisher  Anayama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sangyd  Keizai  Ron.  3I^JE8ll&  A  book  on  the 
economy  of  the  silk  worm  industry.  Author  Tokuda 
Saneya.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 
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Shiitake  oyobi  Shotake  Yosei  H5.  *|£F&^Sf*lRfi 
A  book  on  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  mush- 
rooms. Author  Fujiwara  Kwanju.  Publisher  Waseda 
Noen.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Shot5  Suisan  Gaku.  ^^i^MM^  ^"^  elementary 
book  on  marine  products.  Author  Banto  Rikuzo.  Pub- 
lisher Shubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Architecture,  Mechanics,  Brick-making,  etc. 

Rengwa  Yosetsu.  ^%^Wi  A  book  on  the  brick. 
Author  Moroi  Tsunehei.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  040. 

Tetsudo  Tsuron.  M  jl^  M  lit  A  book  on  railways. 
Author  Mogi  Hideo.  Publisher  Dobunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.80. 

Ky5ry5  Koshiki.  fiSM&J^  Bridge  Formulas. 
Author  Kanai  Hikosaburd.  Publisher  Kenchiku  Shorin. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Yurui  K5gy6  Bunseki.  iftHXH^t^  A  book  on 
the  technical  analysis  of  oils.  Author  Yano  Kdgakushi. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Doryoku  Hassei  oyobi  Bumpai.  fft^f^^R^iB  A 
book  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  momentum. 
Author  Machida  Do.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  1. 00. 

Tsuzoku  Kaoku  Kairy5  Kenchiku  Ho.  tS^^I^MQSC 
^  ^  16  ^  A  book  on  improved  methods  of  building 
houses.  Author  Inouye  Shigejiro.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kwappan  no  Maki.  ffilK;^^  A  book  on  the  print- 
ing business.  Author  Ishii  Kendo.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.15. 
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Kogy5  Bunseki  Ho.  X^^J^^  A  book  on  technical 
analysis.  Author  Koyama  Sai.  Publisher  Nank5d5.  Price 
Yen,   1.30 

Eisei  Kogaku.  Hj  ^  X  ^  A  book  on  technical  hy- 
giene. Author  Onuma  Bunsai.  Publisher  Shobidd.  Price 
Yen,  1.20. 

Doro  Gaku  Ippan.  JE  8&  $  —  SS  A  book  on  road 
making.  Author  Kimishima  Hachird.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  060. 

Doboku  Kogaku,  Zairy5  oyobi  Kozo  Hen.  ih^31^ 
#J^&fll®IS  A  book  on  building  and  construction. 
Author  Ando  Hiroyuki.  Publisher  Okura  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,   1.75. 

Jitchi  Oyo  Doboku  Sokuryo  Ho.  5tflfeIfilffl±>K9)S 
^  Practical  method  of  survey  for  building  and  con- 
struction. Author  Ito  Juro.  Publisher  Seishido.  Price 
Yen,  0.85. 

Chikko.  llfS  Vol.  V.  A  book  on  harbour  con- 
struction. Author  Hiroi  Isamu.  Publisher  Maruya  & 
Co.     Price  Yen,  1. 00. 

Denki  Kogaku  Ippan.  IB!  ^  X  ^  -^  3^  A  book  on 
electrical  mechanics.  ^Vuthor  Oshima  Tatsunosuke.  Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Kasen  Kogi  Yoran.  MJHX^ll^  A  book  on  river 
works.  ^Author  Kamei  Shigemaro.  Publisher  Kenchiku 
Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Zosen  Gaku.  ^j©^  A  book  on  shipbuilding.  Au- 
thor Yokota  Seinen.  Publisher  Okura  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  2.00. 

Higo  Kinko  Roku.  Jfi^^XH  A  book  on  the  gold 
mines  in  the  province  of  Higo.  Author  Nagaya  Shigena. 
Publisher  Yoshikawa  Kobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  i.8o. 
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Mokkyo  Sekkei  Benran.  TjC^filKli'ffiiS  A  book 
on  wooden  bridge  designs.  Author  Kanai  Hikosaburo. 
Publisher  Kenchiku  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Dai  Shiji  Yushutsu  Juyohin  Yoran.  fgH^HBifil? 
pp35^  Books  on  important  articles  for  export  —  the 
4th  series.  Author  Noshdnuisho.  Publisher  Anayama 
Tokutaro.  Price  :  Rugs  Yen,  o.io,  Straw  work  Yen,  0.25, 
Lacquer  work  Yen,  0.20,  Fans  Yen,  0.12. 

Language. 

Nippon  Bunten  Taiko.  H  ;4^  [Jl  Jft  ^  iW  A  Japanese 
grammar.  Author  Suzuki  Chuko.  Publisher  Kokugo 
Denshujo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Tdbun  Ikai.  ]ft  X  ^  M  A  book  on  the  Japanese 
language  for  tlie  Chinese.  Author  Oya  Toru.  Publisher 
Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Chugaku  Sakubun  Ky5kwasho.  ^^^f^iSllfc^^  A 
text  book  on  composition  for  middle  schools.  Author 
Horii  Hideo.     Publisher  Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  035. 

P^utsu  Kyoiku  Gembun  Itchi.  -iPM^W  S^-^liC  A 
book  on  the  uniformity  of  the  spoken  and  written  langu- 
ages. Author  P^ujii  Kingo.  Publisher  Kokugokwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Kokugo  Ho  Ichiran.  Hi5^*^SJ  A  Japanese  gram- 
mar. Author  Kwazoku  Jogakkd.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.16. 

Sakubun  Gosendai.  f^iJlE'f^JS  5, GOO  exercises  in 
composition.  Author  Kida  Kichitaro.  Publisher  ShGbun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Sliinsen  Joryii  Bumpan.  fS  ^^  ^  Jfe  3t  JS[  A  book  on 
coniposition  for  girls.  Author  Hattori  Kenji.  Publisher 
Swisbindo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 
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Nippon  Bunten.  Vi'if^'%%  In  3  Vols.  A  Japanese 
grammar.  Author  Sassa  Masaichi.  Publisher  Kink5d5. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Nippon  Bumpo  Ron.  B  4^  ^  ^  Ift  A  book  on 
Japanese  grammar.  Author  Yamada  Takao.  Publisher 
H5bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Gazoku  Tasho  Wakan  no  Bunten.  WSt^iW^^it 
^Jft  A  comparative  grammar  of  Japanese,  classical  as 
well  as  colloquial,  and  Chinese.  Author  ltd  Sakon.  Pub- 
lisher Kanasashi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Gunjin  Kyoiku  Sakubun  Kyotei.  %K1^%^%1^T^ 
A  book  on  composition  for  the  education  of  soldiers. 
Author  Tomoda  Gik5,  Publisher  KoyCikwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Hy5shaku  Joshi  Bumpan.  ^f?^^;^;^  A  book  on 
composition  with  notes,  for  girls.  Author  Suzuki  Aki. 
Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Guntai  Shokan  Bumpan.  ^|E|j(^{fi^tS  A  collection 
of  letters  for  soldiers.  Authors  Anzai  Kanae  and  Shinc- 
miya  Kensho.     Publisher  T5yosha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Joshi  Kokugo  Tokuhon.  ^1^HSSI4^  In  10  Vols. 
Readers  for  girls.  Author  Makiyama  Eiji.  Publisher  Fu- 
kyusha.     Price  Yen,  2.60. 

Shinsen  Kokubun  Mondo.  i&T  SI  H  ^  ffl  ^  A  book 
on  the  Japanese  language  in  questions  and  answers. 
Author  Takano  Isao.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Kokubunten  Kyokwasho.  S^^JIfS:^^  A  text  book 
on  Japanese  grammar.  Authors  Koyama  Samoji  etc. 
Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo.     Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Kokugo.  Tegami  no  Bun.  H^?)|ttCD;^  Letter  writ- 
ing. Author  Miyamoto  Isao.  Publisher  Shdyodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.16. 
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Shukuga  Shdsai  Bumpan.  jffi^ffi^XIS  A  collection 
of  letters  of  congratulation,  and  condolence.  Author 
Tsuda  Fusanosuke.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Jitsuyd  Nippon  Bunten.  +|?tfeWffffi 
H4^^J^  A  Japanese  grammar  for  middle  schools  etc. 
Author  Shinra  Kinkitsu.  Publi.sher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Bunkan  Chikusa  no  Nishiki.  ^^£"1^^©^  A  collec- 
tion of  model  compositions.  Author  Nakamura  Shuko. 
Publisher  Maekawa  Buneikaku.     Price   Yen,  0.35. 

Shogaku  Kyoiku  Kensho  Rombun  Shu.  /J^$tfcWllS!ft' 
fgf ^^    A  collection  of  compositions  for  elementary  school 

children.      Author  Publisher    Kinkodo.     Price  Yen, 

0.60. 

Gunjin  Seinen  Toron  Enzetsu  Gosendai.  5f  AW^H 
IfitSC^S'f^jSi  5*000  subjects  of  debates  and  speeches 
for  young  soldiers.  Author  Ohata  YOtaka.  Publisher 
Kyiikokatsu.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Gembun  Itchi  Sakuho  Shinan.  ^^— itf^^JtlS  A 
guide  to  composition  in  the  Gembun  Itchi  style.  Author 
Sugimoto  Muko.     Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Bunsho  Koshusho.  5t^p1I^S  A  book  on  composi- 
tion with  exercises.  Author  Hattori  Kenji.  Publisher  Sei- 
shindo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Kokubunten  Kohon.  @  ;^  J^  ^  ;^  A  text  book  on 
Japanese  grammar.  Author  Kubota  Ryogo.  Publisher 
Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Kokugo  Kambun  Kanazukai  Ho.  Sfn^XIS^XtJi 
A  book  on  the  rules  for  the  use  of  Kana  in  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  Author  Omiya  Hyoma.  Publisher  Kokko- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 
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Kokuji  Kairyo  Ronsan.  H^K^l&S  A  collection 
of  articles  on  the  reform  of  Japanese  characters.  Author 
Horie  Hideo.      Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Kokugo  no  Shiori.  Sfg  C?)  3K  A  guide  to  the  Japa- 
nese language.  Author  Imaizumi  Kuntar5.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kokugo  Shin  Bunten.  Hl§3ii^]ft  A  Japanese  gram- 
mar. Authors  Dmachi  Yoshiki  and  Takahashi  Tatsuo. 
Publisher  Fukyijsha.     Price  Yen,   no. 

Kokugo  Kanazukai  Ichiran.  ®f§1S^5S— ^  A  book 
on  the  use  of  Kana.  Author  Kwazoku  Jogakko.  Pub- 
lisher Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Kokugogaku  Shomoku  Kaidai.  Sp«^'#B  j!l?)ll  Notes 
on  the  titles  of  books  for  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
language.  Author  Tokyd  Teikoku  Daigaku.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Kokugogaku  Kenkyu  Shi.  Hg^0f^^  A  history 
of  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language.  Author  Hanaoka 
Yasumi.     Publisher  Meiji  Shdiu.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shogaku  Kokugokwa  Ky5ju  Shishin.  /h^Sln^tiS 
^ff  A  guide  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  Japanese 
language  in  elementary  schools.  Authors  Saito  Kumeji 
and  Yashiro  Kumataro.  Publisher  Ikueisha.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Kokugo  Kyoju  Satsuyd.  HfglfcS^i?  A  book  on 
methods  of  teaching  Japanese.  Author  Sasaki  Kichisabu- 
ro.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  1.80. 

Kaisetsu  Gengogaku.  j|?ift  B  nS^  A  book  on  philolo- 
gy. Author  Nozaki  Shigetar5.  Publisher  Hobunkwan. 
]Mce  Yen,  0.80. 

Shogakko  Sanko  Yo  Kentei  Juken  Yo,  Kd<ugo  no 
Shiori.      »^«^#ffl$gr;£$Jgt^H^:tjS     A  guide  to 
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the  study  of  Japanese  for  schools  and  for  license  exami- 
nations. Author  It5  Sakon.  Publisher  Kaihatsusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Joshi  Kokugo  Tokuhon  Biko.  ^THS8l4^1i#  A 
reference  book  for  girls*  readers.  Author  Noda  Takisa- 
buro.     Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shdgaku   Kokugo   Tokuhon    Sank5  Yo,  Futsugo  Sho- 

kai.   A-mmn^yi^^nmmmmm    Notes  on  the 

words  in  common  use,  a  companion  book  to  elementary 
readers.  Author  Koga  Senzaburo.  Publisher  Meguro 
Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Chuta  Kyoiku  Sakubun  Ho.  ^•^jRWfNXl^A 
book  on  composition  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Sat5  Kwan.     Publisher  Seizand5.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kontai  Bunsho  Kwappo.  4*H^^^iB^  A  book  on 
composition.  Author  Nina  Saburd.  Publisher  Seishindd. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Seinen  Gakusei  Kijibun  Mohan.  ^^^^SiL^^SC^IE 
A  book  on  the  composition  of  narrative  style.  Author 
Ohata  Yutaka.     Publisher  Kyukokaku.     Price  Yen  0.40. 

Chugaku  Kiji  Bumpan.  fH^|£#3fc|S  A  book  on  the 
composition  of  narrative  style  for  middle  schools.  Author 
Kataoka  Tetsu.     Publisher  Shiibunkwan.     Price  Yen  0.30. 

Danshi  Shogaku  Shokan  Bun.  J5-F'>'h¥#ffiX  Letter 
writing  for  elementary  schools.  Author  Ishikawa  Seisoku. 
Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen.  0.20. 

Shintai  Hanashi  kata  to  Tsuzuri  kata;  JSi  ffi  S^  ^  'O 
\^  ^"^  Rules  for  speaking  and  spelling  in  the  new  style. 
Author  Publisher.     Shueisha  Price  Yen,  015. 

Shintai  Tsuzuri  Kata.  Jff^O  \^  h^  Rules  for  spelling 

in  the  nfew  style.     Author Publisher  Shueisha.    Price 

Yen,  0.15. 
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Shinan  Shogaku  Kokugo  Tsuzuri  Kata  Ky5ju  Ho.  ^ 
l|/h*HMiR*jRS^  Method  of  teaching  spelling  in 
elementary  schools  according  to  the  new  method.  Authors 
Uyeda  Mannen  and  Hisa  Yujird.  Publisher  Rokugokwan. 
Price  Yen  0.45. 

Joshi  Kokubunten.  ;^"?HJtift  I"  3  Vols.  A  Japa- 
nese grammar  for  girls.  Authors  Koyama  Samoji  and 
Kojima  Masakichi.    Publisher  Fukyusha.    Price  Yen,  0.78. 

Shin  Biji  Gaku.  ^Hffi^^  A  book  on  rhetoric.  Au- 
thor Shimamura  Takitaro.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  1.30. 

Jinjo  Shdgakko  Y5  Hyojungo  Tegami.  ^S4^$^^ 
^  i|^  IS  ^  lift  Letter  writing  in  the  standard  letters  of 
elementary  schools.  Author  Misonobu  Kintaro.  Publisher 
T5ky5  Shuppan  Sha.     Price  Yen,  o.io. 

Fine  Arts. 

Zugwa  K5wa.  HH^^  Lectures  on  drawing.  Au- 
thor Shiga  Seizan.     Publisher  Kofukwan.     Price  Yen,  o  60. 

Hakk5  Gwafu.  Qffi^^  A  picture  book.  Author 
Hakkosha.     Publisher  Shdeido.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jitsugyo  Kyoiku  Risshin  Gwa.  Jf  H  ffc  W  lit  :&  ^ 
Sketches  of  business  education.  Author  Kobayashi  Shuko. 
Publisher  Shoseido.     Okura  Kihachiro,  Kawamiira  Zuiken, 

Kinokuniya  Bunzaemon,  Mitsui  no  Sosen,  Zeniya  Gohei. 
Price  Each  Yen,  0.25. 

Yoki  Shugwa  Cho.  ffl  gf  ®  if  W  In  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  mechanical  drawing  Author  Takahashi  Masa- 
yoshi.     Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Tanyu  Seiko  Juni  Sho.  ^^BiSB+^Hf  12  famous 
views  of  Seiko  drawn  by  Tanyu.  Author  Rinsai  Eito. 
Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Zugvva  Kyotei.  HH^ig  In  6  Vols.  Text  books  on 
drawing.  Author  Shiga  Seizan.  Publisher  Uyehara  Sho- 
ten.     Price  Yen,  1.38. 

Gunkan    Ehagaki.     ^J!6j|#liA^§t     50  sheets.     Picture 

Post   Cards    of  the    War    ships.      Author Publisher 

Kyoekishosha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Saishiki  Renshu  Ch5.  ^fei^^W  In  3  Vols.  Exercise 
books  in  colouring.  Author  Okakura  Shusui.  Publisher 
Uozumi  Shdten.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shashinjutsu  Zensho.  ^:R.^J^||  A  book  on  photc- 
gmphy.  Author  Goto  Ichiro.  Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan 
Kyokvvai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shukusha  Shuko  Jisshu  Dai  Sankvvan,  Bagu  Kyushi  no 
Bu.  m%%-U-\-n!^'^%%%n^(b%  pictures  of  an- 
cient  articles  for  horses  and  archery.  Author  Azuma  Ken- 
zabur5.     Pubh'sher  Toyddo  Shiten.     Price  Yen,  1.70. 


Music  and  Dancing. 

Kyoiku  Shdkwa  Haru  no  Asa.  ffeW^^l^t^®!!  Songs 
on  a  Spring -morning,  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen.  0.035: 

Hobu.  'fi^  A  book  on  dancing.  Author  Yoshida 
Nobuta.     Publisher  Kyoekishosha.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kairy5  Shinshiki  Kembu.  2fe^l^^®jJ|  A  book  on 
sword  dancing.  Author  Kogwai  Sanshi.  Publisher  Jisei- 
do.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Kyoiku  Sh5ka  Natsu  no  Midori.  jRW^BWlSOiKl  An 
educational  song  on  "  summer  green."  Author  Uji  Haru- 
chiyo.    Publisher  Kink5d5.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Tenka  Muteki  Kembujutsu.     l^%WMWik     A  book 
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on  sword  dancing,  Author  Hibino  Shdkichi.  Publisher 
Hakuyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kydiku  Shdka  Aki  no  Yube.  fkW'B^I'C©^  Songs 
on  an  autumn  evening.  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Ky5iku  Sh5ka  Fuyu  no  Shirotae.  1K W^SjIt^O  fi  J^ 
Songs  on  '*  winter  white."  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Pub- 
Hsher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Kokka  Shu.  ^^^  A  collection  of  National  songs. 
Author  Ongaku  Shoin.  Publisher  Kyoekishosha.  Price 
Yen  0.12. 

Satsuma  Biwa  Uta.  %M%W^  A  collection  of  the 
Satsuma  Biwa  songs.  Author  Tsunoda  Gakushi.  Publisher 
Seishindo.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Satsuma  Biwa  Uta  Zenshu.  ^M%Wk^%  A  col- 
lection of  Satsuma  Biwa  songs.  Author  Dgakukwai  On- 
gaku Bu.     Publisher  Sanshind5.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Kingaku  Shdka.  Sft  ^  ^  ^  A  collection  of  school 
songs.  Author  Jido  Yugi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Shu- 
eisha.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Min  Shin  Gappu.  A  book  on  modern  Chinese  music. 
iJHfilll^iS  Author  Takaki  Keisui.  Publisher  Seishindd. 
Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shinshiki  Gakuten  Kyokwasho.  Wi'K^WkW^  A 
text  book  on  music.  Author  Chikamori  Dekiji.  Publisher 
Hdeikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Shakuhachi  Ryuko  Uta.  K-AJfe^f^  A  collection  of 
songs  for  the  Shakuhachi, — a  kind  of  flute.  Author  Uye- 
mura  Setsuo.     Publisher  Seishindo.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Kyoiku  Shdka  Junikagetsu.  tJc^i^^+H^  J^  Songs 
for  the  twelve  months.  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Publisher 
Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 
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Jikkea  Shoka  Yugi.  ItJitJ^^SiR  A  book  of  songs  for 
gymnastics.  Author  Takahashi  Chujiro  and  Yamada  Gen- 
ichiro.     Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomokichi.  Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Joshi  Shoka  Shu.  -^^^^^  Vol.  i.  A  collection 
of  songs  for  girls.  Author  Yoshida  Nobuta.  Publisher 
Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Jotoku  Shoka.  ;^IS^^  A  collection  of  songs  on 
woman's  virtues.  Authors  Yamada  Genichiro  etc.  Pub- 
lisher Sakakibara  Tomokichi.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Jokun  Shoka.  ^pi^^  A  collection  of  songs  on 
woman's  ethics.  Author  Jido  Yugi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Pub- 
lisher Shueisha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Joshi  Sh5ka  Shu.  :^^Pi^yfe  Vol.  I.  A  collection 
of  songs  for  girls.  Author  Yoshida  Nobuta.  Publisher 
Meguro  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Engeki  Jikk5.  JlSljtf'P^  A  book  on  the  drama.  Author 
Shima  Bunjiro.     Publisher  Kanasashi.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Sjkai  Isshu  Shoka.  iH:5?'~"58'©aK  A  series  of  songs 
of  travel.  Author  Ikebe  Gisho.  Publisher  Shueisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Shogaku  Shoka  Shu.  /h^lg^ft^  A  collection  of 
songs  for  elementary  schools.  Author  Kita  Bunnosuke. 
Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Kokumin  Kyoiku  Chuyu  Shdka.  SKffcW^^M^iR 
A  collection  of  educational  songs.  On  47  Ronin.  Price 
Yen,  o.o5.  On  Hotaikd.  Price  Yen,  0.06.  On  Nan- 
ko, — father  and  son.  Price  Yen,  0.06.  On  Ushiwaka- 
niaru.  Price  Yen,  0.06.  On  Kwank5.  Price  Yen,  0.06. 
Author  Owada  Tateki.     Publisher  Kaiseikwan. 

Kinsei  Gakuten  Kydkwasho.  ^ifirlgJllJ^^H'*  A 
text  book  on  music.  Author  Tamura  Torazo.  Publisher 
Kai-scikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Kinko  Meijin  Daki  Shu.  J£l&^Atr^^  A  book 
on  the  game  of  go, — a  kind  of  chess.  Author  Kobayashi 
Kentard.     Publisher  Hakubunkvvan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Lawn  Tennis  Jutsu.  xt  '^  v  f  ^  :^%  A  book  on 
lawn  tennis.  Author  Takamizawa  S5z5.  Publisher 
Ogawa  Shoseido.     Price  Yen,  0.13. 

Wanryoku  Yosei  Kento  Jutsu.  IKi^ftric^HliB  A 
book  on  the  art  of  boxing.  Author  Okano  Hazan. 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Taiso  Kyohan  Furoku.  tHH^^Rt^  An  appendix 
to  the  gymnastic  book.  Author  Rikugunsho.  Publisher 
Ejima.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Haru  Natsu  Aki  Fuyu  Kwach5  Shoka.  MMV^^"^ 
Ji^^SK  A  collection  of  the  songs  on  flowers  and  birds 
of  the  four  seasons.  Author  Owada  Tateki.  Publisher 
Kaiseikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Kyokwa  Tekiyo  Yonen  Shoka,  Shi  Hen  ]d  Kwan. 
«:?*ififfli5&^'©8^ia  S  Jl«  A  collection  of  songs 
for  young  people.  Series  iv :  Vol.  I.  Authors  Nassho 
Benjiro  etc.     Publisher  Jujiya.     Price  Yen,  o.io. 

Haru  Natsu  Aki  Fuyu  Sempo  Shoka.  #Xl^^tfc^ 
^JS^  A  collection  of  songs  for  walks  in  the  four 
seasons.  Author  Dwada  Tateki.  Publisher  Kaiseikwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Shibai  Kairyd.  ^  S  8fc  fi.  A  book  on  theatrical  re- 
form. Author  Jiji  Shimpo  Sha.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.15. 

Dai  Nippon  Shin  Gunka.  i^ti'^^i^^f:  A  collec- 
tion  of  military  songs.  Author  Nakajima  Henshusho. 
Publisher  Jiseido.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

•  Undokwai  no  Uta.  ^  16  #  ;^  ^  Out-door  songs. 
Authors  Yamada  Zenichiro  etc.  Publisher  Sakakibara 
Bun-seido.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 
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Games  etc. 

Shogaku  Yugi  Ho  Kdhen.  /h$igMfi?|g  A  book 
on  elementary  school  gymnastics.  Author  Nakamura 
Gennosuke,     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  O.08. 

Shogaku  Yugi  Ho  Otsuhen.  A^^MSS^tkZJ&  A 
book  on  elementary  school  gymnastics.  Author  Iwai  Zen- 
ichi.     Publisher  Kinkocl5.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Lawn  Tennis.  -q  '^-y  f  ^  :^  Author  Tokyo  Koto 
Shikan  Gakko  Lawn  Tennis  Bu.  Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Yugi  Sosho  Yachikusa.  jStf80#A^^  A  book 
on  children's  gymnastic  games.  Author  Yoshida  Nobuta 
etc.     Publisher  Sakakibara  Toniokichi.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Tantei  Soh5.  JSHJlJii  A  book  on  boating.  Author 
Miyauchi  Toranosuke.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Daini  Jikken  Shin  Yugi.  I^ZlJflRffigjK  A  book 
on  children's  gymnastic  games.  Author  Sato  Fukuo. 
Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Daki  Sokusei.  tT^^lK  A  guide  to  the  game  of 
go, — a  kind  of  chess.  Author  Murayama  Sen.  Pub- 
lisher Aono  Tomosaburo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kydikuteki  Shitsunai  Shin  Yugi.  ftWW^ftSfiJiat 
A  book  on  indoor  gymnastic  games. 

Yugiteki  Ky5ju  Ho.  Jgjftft^jRgJ*  Method  of  teach- 
ing  gymnastic  games.  Author  Sato  Fukuo.  Publisher 
Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Yugi  no  Hoho.  WS^I^^ik  Method  of  gymnastic 
games.  Authors  Kusui  Shonosuke  and  Yabuuchi  Chogord. 
Publisher,  Tanuma  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Yugi  no  Jissai.     ji^  iSt  0  ^  K     A  book  on  gymnastic 
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games.  Author  Yugi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Bungaku- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Shogaku  Tekiyo  Yugi  Kihan.  A^^'^W&Wk^  A 
book  on  elementary  school  gymnastic  games.  Author 
Nippon  Yugi  Chosa  Kwai.  Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomo- 
kichi.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Jitensha  Zensho.  3f|iti^^  A  book  on  bicycles. 
Author  Matsui  Sh5yo.  Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan 
Kydkwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Rikujo  Taiiku  Suiei  Jutsu.  I^JiflSWTK^IB  A  book 
on  swimming.  Author  Matsumoto  Yojiro.  Publisher 
Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shogaku  Joshi  Yugi  Ho.  /h^ifc^^iiiK?*  A  book 
on  gymnastic  games  for  girls.  Authors  It5  Nari  and 
Iwasaki  RTotoichi.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Books  for  children. 

Ijin  SkxJan.  ^A^^  A  book  on  great  men.  Author 
Publisher  Kink5d5.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 


Ikita  Ningyo.  ^  ^  ^Z  K%  Story  of  a  living  doll. 
Author  Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ichiro  to  Saburo.  — fiPSHfiR  A  story  of  Ichiro  and 
Saburo.  Author  Arimoto  Sosui.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ishikiri  Jii.  ^-^JS  A  story  of  a  stone-cutter.  Author 
Ikeba  Tocn.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ha  no  nai  Inu.  Jft©  ^i!  1'*;;/^  A  story  of  a  dog  with 
no  teeth.  Author  Kusamura  Hokusei.  Publisher  Kinko- 
do.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Haradachi  Zukue.  (if>f^t>tft  A  story  of  an  angry 
desk.  Author  Gydtenshi.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 
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Nippon  Busho  Dan.  H  ;4C  |^  {RF  ^  The  stoiy  of 
great  Japanese  generals.  Author  Motoki  Sadao.  Pub- 
h'sher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Niwatori  to  Kitsune.  Dl  £  30[  A  story  of  a  hen  and 
a  fox.  Author  Toen  Shujin.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Nitta  Yoshisada.  ifQf|^  A  story  of  Nitta  Yoshi- 
sada.  Author  Suzuki  Sadajiro.  Publisher  Kink5d5.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Homare  no  Kintoki.  UiiKO^B^F  A  story  of  the 
renowned  Kintoki.  Author  Sessanshi.  Publisher  Kinko- 
do.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Bo  no  Go-hobi.  ^$0®SEII  The  story  of  a  stick  given 
as  a  prize.  Author  Sassa  Seisetsu.  Publisher  Kink5d5. 
Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Benkei.  ^ft  ^  story  of  Benkei.  Author  Pub- 
lisher Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Bettd  Sanemori.  J5^  8^  Jf  fi  A  story  of  Saito  Sane- 
mori.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Tobi  Daimyo.     jSl^^    A.  story  a  Daimyo,  nicknamed 

Tobi,    {kite).     Author   Publisher    Kinkodo.      Price 

Yen,  0.05. 

Torii  Goemon.  j%>@%>&ffiP^  A  story  of  Torii  Go- 
emon.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yep,  o  04. 

Tora  to  Shishi.  ^£|l|iiF  A  story  of  a  lion  and  a 
tiger.     Author Publisher  Rink5d6.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Tomi-chan  no  Ryoko.  f  ^  t>^A/®ifiElf  A  story 
of  Master  Tomi's  journey.  Author  Noda  Takisabur5. 
Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Chugi  no  Akagaki.  Jfe||0#S  A  story  of  the  loyal 
Akagaki.  Author  Henteku  Sanjin.  Publisher  Jiyudo. 
Price  Yen,  0.08. 
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Chinzei  "  Hacliiro.      JK  IB  A  fiP     A   story  of  Minamoto 

Tametomo   also  called   Chinzei    Hachir5.      Author  - 

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Jinchu  Kanwa  Chishima  Tali.    W^Vk^'^Ui'Xil^   The 

story  of  Captain  Gunji.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo. 

Price  Yen,  0.25, 

Cho  no  Go-chiso.  JBIOlSlI^  A  story  of  a  Butterfly. 
Author  Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ryokd  no  Maki.  JK  If  0  ^  A  story  of  a  journey. 
Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher  Kinkodd.  Price  Yen, 
0.08. 

Oni  Taiji.  ^jSJp  A  story  of  the  subjugation  of  de- 
mons.    Author Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yeui  0.04. 

Oni  Shibata.  ^^Q  A  story  of  Shibata  Katsuiye 
whose  nickname  was  Oni  Shibata.  Author  Mori  Keien. 
Publisher  Kinkodo,     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

0-umaD5-d5.  is%'^  ^  \  \  A  story  of  a  horse.  Author 
Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

0-bake  no  Mori.  fctftJCj)^  A  story  of  a  haunted 
forest.  Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Dkami  to  Shonen.  Jg  g  A^i^  A  story  of  a  wolf  and 
a  boy.  Author  T5bari  Chikufu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Oyayubi  Taro.  ^^'j^%  The  story  of  Tom  Thumb. 
Author  Matsui  Shoyo.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.05, 

O  Kawazu.  ^  Ji  A  stoiy  of  a  big  frog.  Author 
Toen  Shujin.     Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

O  Hebi  Taro.  ::fc  tfe  :ic  6P  A  story  of  a  big  serpent. 
Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kink5do.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 
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Oishi  Yoshio,  i^"^  %^  A  story  of  Dishi  Yoshio. 
Author  Okamoto  Gwaho.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.06. 

Dmura  Hy5bu-no-Tayu.  I^+tHiSU:^!!  A  story  of 
General  Dmura.  Author  Asuke  Naojird.  Publisher  Kin- 
k5do.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Kato  Kiyomasa.  JJD  S  fit  jE  A  story  of  Katd  Kiyo- 
masa.  Author  Mori  Keien.  Publisher  Kinkodd.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Katami  no  Yubiwa.  if'IZh-Q^^U^h  A  story  of  a 
memorial  ring.  Author  Noda  Mazuma.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,   0.03. 

Kudamono  no  Sumo.  H  4^  ®  ft  ^  A  story  of 
wrestling  among  fruits.  Author  Gy5tenshi.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,   0.03. 

Karasu  no  Uranai.     ,^0  5  ^  ^«Jl"*     Story  of  a  fortune 

telling    crow.     Author    Publisher   Kinkodd.     Price 

Yen,  0.03. 

Dai  Kassen.  :fe  ^  IRJ  A  story  of  a  great  battle. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  0.03. 

Taik5  Hideyoshi.  :ic  ^  H  ^  A  story  of  Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi.  Author  Okamoto  Sanzan.  Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Taira  no  Masakado.  2p  ^  f^  A  story  of  Taira  no 
Masakado.  Author  Suzunoya  Shujin.  Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Takara  Bukuro.  Sf  ^  A  story  of  a  bag  of  treasure. 
Author  Mori  Keien.  Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.035, 

Takara  Ch5ja.  JSf  ^  ^  A  story  of  a"  millionaire. 
Author  Publisher   Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Tar5  to  Karasu.  ic  fi|5  <^  .1^  Taro  and  the  crow. 
Author  Suzunoya  Shujin.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Daruma  Daishi.  ^  Jil  ::^  S|i  A  story  of  Daruma,  the 
founder  of  the  Zen  sect.  Author  Hentetsu  Sanjin.  Pub- 
lisher Jiyudo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Tanuki  no  Haratsuzumi.  S0|i  (i  O  s*(^  A  story  of 
a  badger,  drumming  upon  its  own  belly.  Author  Mori 
Keien.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Neko  to  Kintaro.  ^S^>fo65  Kintaro  and  the  Cat. 
Author Publisher   Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Nezumi  no  Jodo.  |i(?)i^i  A  paradise  for  mice.  Au- 
thor T5en  Shujin.     Pnblisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Nadeshiko  no  Maki.  fi  1:  L  ^  O  ^  The  story  of 
a  pink.     Author  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Kuma-tori.  Jl  £  [)  A  story  of  a  bear  hunt.  Author 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Yamatodake  no  Mikoto.      H^'*^^^     A  story  of  Prince 

Yamatodake.     Author    Publisher    Kinkddo.     Price 

Yen,  0.03. 

Mat5  no  Kiseki.  JSIi^0^S!f  A  story  of  miracles  in 
the  demons'  island.  Author  Oshikawa  Shunrd.  Publisher 
Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen  0.25. 

Yamaneko  Taiji.  ill  %  ^  jp  A  story  of  a  wild  cat 
hunting.  Author  Takara  Sanjin.  Publisher  Jiyudo.  Price 
Yen,  0.08. 

Yamanosuke.  llj;2lStf  A  story  of  Yamanosuke.  Author 
— —  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Mame  no  O.  S0i  A  story  of  the  King  of  Beans. 
Author  Iwaya  Shota.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.07. 

Maho  Daio.  JJ|fi::fc3E  The  Marvellous  King.  Author 
Hentetsu    Sunjin.      Publisher  Jiyudo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Mahdshi.  JK^^  The  story  of  a  miraculous  Buddlist 
priest.    Author Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Matchi-uri  no  Komusume.  -^  5^ 'f  ^-0  >')^Jft  The  story 
of  a  little  match  girl.  Author  Hirao  Fuko.  Publisher 
Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Manuke  Kozo.  ^  iQtJ/J'^ff'  A  story,  of  a  stupid  boy. 
Author  Odani  Risson.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.03. 

Juganky5.      8t  Bft  M      Animal    Glasses.     Author  

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.O4. 

Ninin  Musume.  IlAjife  A  story  of  two  girls.  Author 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ninin  Hime-gimi.     H  A  iB  ©     A  story  of  two  young 

princesses.     Author  Publisher  Kinkdda    iPrice  Yen, 

0.63. 

Futatsume  Koz5.  n^'Q/hf^  The  story  of  a  two-eyed 
boy.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

P'ushigi  no  Ishi.  ^,©^C?)^  The  story  of  a  miraculous 
stone.  Author  Hirao  Fuko.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Fujtwara  Kamatari.  Sp  1^  fllJ£  A  story  of  Fujiwara 
Kamatari.  Author  Sessanshi.  Publisher  Kinkddo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Bumbuku  Chagama.  ;^|B^|^  The  miraculous  tea- 
kcttie.  Author  Seiizanjin.  Publisher  Jiseido.  Price  Yen, 
005. 

Bushi  no  Omokage.  i^iOW^  ^  story  of  knight- 
hood.   Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Kaiko  no  Maki.  d^  C>  I  (T>%  A  story  of  silkworms. 
Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher  Kinkodd.  Price  Yen, 
0.08. 

Komori  Jima.       %Wx%      Bat    Island.      Author  

Publisher  Kinkodo,     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Ayame  no  Maki.     h^^0^%     A  story   of  the  sweet 
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flag.  Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.08. 

Sh5  Eiyu.  /h  ^  ii  A  story  of  a  little  hero.  Author 
Mori  Keieii.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Tengu  no  Hanashi.  ^iJ6|  CDlS  Fairy  Story.  Author 
Kamiya  Nuiban.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Tengu-iwa.  ^JfJJS^  The  Fairy  Rock.  Author  Mi- 
shima  Sosen.     Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Teikun  Goju  Dai.  Hflffi+J®  A  collection  of 
precepts  for  children.  Author  Takase  Shinkei.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Aku  Genta.  M^ic  A  Story  of  Minamoto  Yoshi- 
hira,  whose  nickname  was  Aku  Genta.  Author— — 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Sake-nomi  Taro.  fg^icfiR  A  Story  of  Taro,  the 
drunkard.  Author  — —  Publisher  Kinkodd.  Price  Yen, 
0.03. 

Sanada  Yukimura.  ^B9^;fiJ^  A  Story  of  Sanada 
Yukimura.  Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Kintaro.  -^icfiR  A  Story  of  Kintard.  Author  Sen- 
zanjin.     Publisher  Jlseido.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Kitsune  no  Yomciri.  :jR©j^  A  The  Story  of  a  Fox 
wedding.  Author  Senzanjin.  Publisher  Jiseido.  Price 
Yen,  0.05. 

Yuri   Ko.       ^h^       A  story  of  Yuri  Ko.       Author 

"■■   Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Mitsu  no  NandaL  H^'C?)!!®  A  Story  of  3  difficult 
problems.  Author  Iwaya  Shdha.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.07. 

Myikai  Hanashi.  ^l^Si  A  short  story.  Author 
iDdani  Ju.     Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Shin  Oni-ga-Shima.  Wi%i^^Ui  A  Story  of  a  demons' 
island.  Author  Noda  Mazuma.  Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Shin  Urashima.  WiM  %  The  Story  of  Urashima. 
Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kinkoda  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Sho  G5ketsu.  /h  ^  fSl  A  Story  of  a  little  hero. 
Author  Suzuki  Sadajird.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.06. 

Shonen    Yobanashi.      ^  ^  l^  ^      A   story    book    for 

young  people.      Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.      Price 

Yen,  o.io. 

Shishi  Taiji.  H^^Sip  A  story  of  a  lion  hunting. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Shiro  Inu.  j^;;^  A  story  of  a  white  dog.  Author 
Publisher  Kinkodo,     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Shobi  Jo.  ^HEJft  A  story  of  a  rose  girl.  Author 
Tobari  Shinichiro.  Publisher  Kinkddo.  Price  .Yen, 
0.03. 

Hito-Kui.  K^  A  story  a  man  eater.  Author 
Hirako  Takurei.     Publisher  Kinkodd.     Prince  Yen,  0.03. 

Hibari  no  Chie.  0<\i  !)©§lt  The  Wise  Lark.  Au- 
thor Mori  Keien.     Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Bimbonin  to  Kanemochi.  ft^A^^I^  A  story  of 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  Author  Tobari  Chikufu.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkod5.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Momotaro.  ^:3fc65  A  story  of  Momotaro.  Author 
Senzanjin.     Publisher  Jiseido.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Shizugatake  Shichihon  Yari.  ^^^^if-^  A  story 
of  the '^battle  of  seven  spears  at  Shizugatake.  Author 
Sone  Kinsen.     Publisher  Kink5do.     Price  Yen,"  0.03. 

Suzume  no  Kataki  Uchi.      ^©JJC  M      The    sparrow's 
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vengeance.  Author  Kusamura  Hakusei.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Suisen-Hime.  7X  ^  j£  A  stoiy  of  Suisen-Hime, 
Author  ' Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Iwashi  Uri  Yotar5.  Wi%Wk.%  Yotaro,  the  sardine 
seller.  Author  Sanreishi.  Publisher  Kinkodo  Price  Yen, 
0.03. 

Tozai  O-waraigusa.  ^  S  i?  ^  ^  A  story  book. 
Author  Ashiwara  Saburd.  Publisher  Kinkddo.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Torakichi  no  Maki.  j^$(/)^  A  Story  of  Torakichi. 
Author  Hentetsu  Sanjin.  Publisher  Jiyudo.  Price  Yen, 
0.08. 

Okami  Taro.  JS  >fc  fiP  A  story  of  Okami  Taro. 
Author  Nakajima  Koto.  Publisher  Fusambo.  Price 
Yen,  0.12. 

Kani  no  Daio.  ^0:^3E  A  story  of  the  great  King  of 
crabs.      Author Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  003. 

Takegari  no  Maki.  ^^0^  The  story  of  a  mush- 
room collection.  Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Nasu  Yoichi.  ^^S^ffj  A  story  of  Nasu  Yoichi,  the 
great  archer.  Author  Shimazaki  Shokin.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Kaminari  no  Heso-Zuka.  ^©Pfi^  A  story  of  the 
thunder  .  god.  Author  Karatachinoya.  Publisher  Kin- 
kddo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Mujo  no  Takara.  MJlO^Sf  The  matchless  treasure. 
Publisher  Kink5do.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Mushi-tori  no  Maki.  il  £  ()  CD  ^  A  story  of  an 
insect  collection.  Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 
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Kariya  no  Hachi.  6  M®  i^  A  story  of  a  bee. 
Author  Sessan.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Unagi  no  Tenj5.  liCQJSJi  The  Ajicensjon  of  the  Eel. 
Author  Kamei  Shimef.  Publiahet  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.04. 

Ume-ko  no  Aibyo.  %7CD^SS  A  Story  of  Unieko's 
favorite  cat.  Author  Ikeda  Koro.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Furu  Tobi,  7^]^  A  story  of  an  old  kite.  Author 
Sessan.     Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Fushigi  no  Uo.  i^  L  ST  ©  ||  The  miraculous  fish. 
Author  Masamune  Hakucho.  Publisher  Fusambo.  Price 
Yen,  0.12. 

Kitsune  Jaya.  flt  ^  M  The  fox  tea  house.  Author 
Hachiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen.  0.03, 

Shojin  To  to  Taijin  Koku.  /hA^i:fcAB9  The 
Dwarfs*  island  and  the  Giants'  kingdom.  Author  Bisan- 
jin.  Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Jindai  no  Hanashi,  i(li|l{<0  |i  ^i  L  A  story  of  the 
Reign  of  the  Gods,  Author  Kawai  Suimw'i,  Publisher 
Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Shonen  Tejina.  d^i^^^  Legerdemain  for  young 
people.  Author  Tenichi.  Publisher  Jiyudo.  Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Kumo  ]^no  Kyokunori.  ^  l|!}c  CD  tt  fH  Circus-riding 
spiders.  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keiseisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ninin  Shonen.  HA^^  A  story  of  two  young 
people.  Author  Hentetsu  Sanjin.  Publisher  Jiyudo. 
Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Natto-uri  no  Komusume.  ^iOi^O/hilft  The  Natto 
seller.  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keiseisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Sake  no  Irozoinc.  5  ^ j"  (?)  fe  ^  A "  story  on  tem- 
perance. .  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Kei- 
seisha.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Kamikuzu  Iliroi.  "  SEMC^ol'*  A  story  of  a  waste 
paper  picker.  Author  Tamura  Naoorni,  Publisher  Kei- 
seisha.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

.  Wake  Kiyomaro,  |D^fp|Jif  A  story  of  Wake  Kiyo- 
maro.  Author  Sessanjin.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.04. 

Saru  no  Hitomane.  ^OA^fcl  The  Imitative  Monkey. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Komatori  Soshi.     ::.  ^  £"  ()  ?^jK    A  story  book.    Author 

Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Hitsuji  no  Akambo.  ^O^i^'  The  Sheep's  baby. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Cgonto  Daio.     jSj  ^  ft  ::fc  rE     The    Great  King  of  the 

Gold    Island.      Author Publisher    Kjnkddd.       Price 

Yen,  0.03. 

Shdjiki  Ryoshi.  jEiiLSfc6P  A  story  of  an  honest 
hunter.    Author :  Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Nezumi  no  Baishaku.  SL  0^  S^  The  Match-making 
Mouse.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Momiji.      fev^t)'     A  story  of  the  maple    tree.     Author 

Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shokubutsu  En.  ^il^g|  A  story  of  a  botanical  gar- 
den.    Auther  Publisher    Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen, 

o.io. 

Tokiiri  Choja.  ^fljg:^  The  Bottle  Millionaire.  Au- 
thor Iwaya  Sh5ha.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.07. 

Hamaguri  Hime.  lii  (*  !)jlE  A  story  of  Ilamaguri 
Hime.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Nikko  no  Yurei.  B  jfc  ©  tfl  ft  The  Nikko  ghost 
Author  Tomura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keiseisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Nio  Sama.  tHH  A  story  of  Nio,  a  Buddhistic  idol. 
Author  Reiroshi.     PublLsher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Honda  Heihachi.  4^^^ A  A  story  of  Honda  Hei- 
hachi.  Author  Sasakawa  Rimpu.  Publisher  Kokkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.19. 

Washi  Taiji.     ^jgjp     An  eagle  hunting.    Author 

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Kwatsu  Shakwai.  ^fSJfd:^  A  living  society.  Author 
Asada  Kiikwa.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Ujigawa  Gassen.  ^  jj§  jH  ^  H  A  story  of  the  battle 
at  the  Uji  River.  Author  Inouye  Sessan.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Fushigi  Zukushi.  ^S»^^  <  L  A  story  book.  Author 
Sakata  Rikkwa,     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Kokumin  no  Kokoroe.  SR(?)i£>^  Duties  of  Citizens. 
Author Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Goro  Masamune.  SfiPiE^  A  story  of  Goro  Masa- 
mune,  the  greatest  sword  maker  of  Japan.  Author  Hen- 
tetsu  Sanjin.     Publisher  Jiyudo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Sarumen  Kwanja.  |^  "Q  ^  ^  A  story  of  Hideyoshi 
when  he  was  Nobunaga's  servant,  and  called  Sarumen 
Kwanja.  Author  Ishikawa  Shokei.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Kinobori  Goro.  :^Q)\Xb'R%  A  story  of  Goro  the 
tree  climber.  Author  Okamoto  Kido.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Shimbun  no  Uriko.  J&lBBOS"?  A  story  of  a  news- 
paper seller.  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keisei- 
sha.    Price  Yen,  O.03. 
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Shishi  to  Kitsune.     Sf  -?  £  UK    A  stoty  of  a  lion  and 
a  fox.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 


Misoellaneous. 

Shimpen    Himekagami.     iK^C^2t>^^V^     A   book  on 

morals  for  girls.    Author  Publisher  Kokkosha.    Price 

Yen,  0.25. 

Hakon  Tokon.  ^^^^  A  book  on  naval  enterprise. 
Author  Kimotsukt  Kaneyuki.  Publbher  Sanseido.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Guntai  Gakujutsu  Kambu  Suchi.  %^9^%^UWS^  In 
2  Vols.  Books  on  the  education  of  soldiers.  Author  Mi- 
yabe  Rinji.     Publisher  Ejima  Kintaro.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Tokyo  no  Kwako  Shorai.  ]ftM®ili^3(S  The  past 
and  the  future  of  Toky5.  Author  Hosono  Itara  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Chokin  no  Susume.  It  4^  ®  "t"  ^  ^  An  exhortation 
to  saving.  Author  Kanamori  Tsurin.  Publisher  Bum- 
meido.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shin  Riso.  ^  3  ^  A  new  ideal.  Author  Ogino 
Mannosuke.     Publisher  Bunrokudo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Yohei  Hiketsu.  ^|^%^  In  2  Vols.  The  secret  how 
to  keep  soldiers.  Author  Kuratsuji  Meishun.  Publisher 
Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Yaso  Kirei.  Sf  *  JK  *^  In  2  Vols.  Books  on  field 
drill.  Author  Taga  Muneyuki,  Publisher  Maruya  &  Co. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Nippon  Ryori  Ho,  H  4^|^a^  A  book  on  Japa- 
nese cookery.  Authors  Akabori  Mineo  and  Suzai  Konia. 
Publisher  Okura  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kaji    Teiyo.       ^  $^  &  91      A     book     on     household 
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matters.  Authors  Gokan  Kikiino  and  Sakata  Shizu.  Pub- 
lisher Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Yoru  no  Jokai.  -f^  0  ^  ^  The  women  s  world  at 
night.  Author  Toyu  Sanshi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sokki  Jutsu.  ^  12  ^  A  book  on  the  art  of  short 
hand.  Author  Wakabayashi  Kwaz5.  Publisher  Hakn- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Koi  no  Kaibo.  ^  0  /j?  n'J  An  analysis  of  love. 
Author-  Ikeda  Kinsui.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Yubi  Shu.  ;^*|fi^  A  literary  writing.  Author  Aoyagi 
Yubi.     Publisher  Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dotoku  Keizai  Ron.  J^^jK^Sft  Ethical' economy. 
Author  Doi  Kamenosuke.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price 
-Yen,  0.25. 

Joshi  Futsij  Sah5  Sho.  :^^^#3Sf^fi-"S  A  book  on 
ordinaiy  female  etiquette.  Authors  Kiuchi  Tetsuno  and 
Tanikawa  Toku.     Publisher  Kinsh5do.     Price  Yen,  0.28. 

Shimpen  Reishiki.  >^  |§  jS  ^  A  book  on  etiquette. 
Author  — —  Publisher  Aoki  Suziando.     Price  Yen,  o  40. 

Onshi  no  Yoko.  M  SP  0  ^  3t  A  book  for  women. 
Author  Mizudc  Eizaburo.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.18. 

Waga  lyc  no  Ishizue.  ^  ^  0  5S  The  foundation  of 
my  home.  Author  Uyebara  Seiichiro.  Publisher  Mae- 
.kawa  Buneikaku.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Danjiki  Zesshoku  Jikken  Dan.  if^i^^JtltUE  Ex- 
periments made  on  fasting.  Author  .Kawcimura  Hokumci. 
•  Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.^5.  . 

Xagoya  to  Ise.  ^  "J^  M  <^  ^  ^  Nagoya  and  Ise. 
Author  Publisher    liakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  O.25. 
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GesKukuya.  T^  !&  M  A  book  on  boarding  houses! 
Author  Hakuganshi.  Publisher  Daigakukvvan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Himininkutsu.  ft  K  )S  ^  description  of  the  poor 
quarters.  Author  Harada  Toen.  PubHsher  Daigaku- 
kvvan.    Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Wakan  Sansai  Zue..  5fP9|H:J'^#  A  collection  of 
things  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Author  Tt^rajima  Yoshi- 
yasu.     Publisher  Asakaya.     Price  Yen,   10.00. 

Oyomei  Jimbutsu  Yosei  Dan.  BEI^BBA^^JjR^ 
How  did  Oy5mei  bpild  his  disciples'  character.  Author 
Kimura  Y6tar6.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.30. 

Yaso  Jimbutsu  Yosei  Dan.  ^Ri^A^^jS^  How 
did  Jesus  build  his  disciples'  character..  Author  Take- 
uchi  Nanzo.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shiki  Genko  Roku.  -Tffi"^tfSlt  Words  and  acts  of 
Masaoka  Shiki,  a  poet.  Author  Odani  Yasutaro.  Pub- 
hsher  Kobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Hikawa  Seiwa.  ;>JC  JH  fn  IS  ^  collection  of  Count 
Katsu's  talks.  Author  Yoshimoto  Jo.  Publisher  Yuhi- 
kaku.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Zen  no  Jimbutsu  Tansei.  J50A^I8{ft  Method  of 
building  character  by  means  of  Zen,  method  of  medita- 
tion instituted  by  the  Zen  sect.  Author  Hayakawa 
Gendo.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nippon  Rikugun   Gunjin    Hikkci.        \M^WM^%K^^^j 
A  book  for   Japanese    soldiers.       Autlior    Goto    Homma. 
•Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Saikin  Guntai  Nyumon.  :S[jE¥IS^AP^  A  book  for 
soldiers.     Author  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Ane  to  Otooto.       iifj  £  Jj^       A  sister  and  her  younger 
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brother.     Author  Yoshikawa  Osuke.     Publisher  Kttikodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Saijo  no  Hombun.  ^^©4^^  Proper  duties  of  a 
wife.     Author Publisher  Kobundo.     Price  Yen.  0.30. 

Dokujoshin  no  Kaibo.  ^:^«C>6[)|I¥$|  An  analysis  of 
a  woman  reader's  mind.  Author  Ikeda  Kinsui.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kwazoku  Meikan.  $j^^£  A  list  of  the  Japanese 
peers.     Author Publisher  Shueisha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Majutsu.      ^§t^     A  book  on  witchcraft.     Author 

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Komin  no  Kaken.  ^K0^%  Household  laws  of  a 
citizen.  Author  Tokken  Shnjin.  Publisher  Bungaku  Do- 
sbikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Yume  Handan.  |^^(|f  Method  of  judging  matters 
by  means  of  dreams.  Author  Chidaruma.  Pnblisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Seiyo  Kesho  Ho,  |g;^((l{l^^  A  book  on  European 
toilet.  Author  Kinukawa  Matsutard.  Publisher  Naigwai 
Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Onna  Gidayu  no  Rimen,  ;^^:fc^(D^ffi  The  dark 
side  of  the  women  gidayu, — a  sort  of  story  tellers. 
Autlior  Katsuragi  Tenkvva.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0,20. 

Dai  Ni  Nichiyo  K5dan,  'ggH  H  W^M  A  collection 
of  Tokutomi's  articles  from  his  journal.  Author  Tokutomi 
lichiro.     Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Ratai  no  Nippon.  |%i}^0  0  ;$:  True  condition  of 
Japan.  Author  Masaoka  Geiyd.  Publisher  Seishido. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Joshin  no  Kaibo.  -^  ifi*  0  jj?  $1)  An  analysis  of 
woman's  mind.  Author  Ikeda  Kinsin.  Publisher  Daiga- 
kukwan Price  Yen,  0.30. 
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Senchin  Banki.  ^  3^  S  ^5^  ^  world  of  wonders. 
Author  Seishushi.  Publisher  Seikokwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.18. 

Nippon  Fugo  no  Kaken.  B^^^lfCD^lt  House- 
hold laws  of  the  Japanese  millionaires.  Author  Bokutei 
Jushi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dai  Nippon  Teikoku  Gunkan  Ch5.  ::fe  H  :4:^HlPCjKtt 
A  list  of  the  Japanese  men  of  war,  illustrated.  Author 
Publisher  Kyoeki  Shosha.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Gumba  Hoju  Ron.  %%^^ilk  A  book  on  the 
supply  of  war-horses.  Author  Yamanouchi  Buntaro. 
Publisher  Kinkodd.     Price  Yenj  0.40. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Kaisei  Mondo.  ^^SfclSl^iiJcffi^  A 
book    on    the    household  rule    in  form   of  questions   and 

answers  for  secondary    schools.       Author  Publisher 

Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kappo  Kwa  Kyoju  Y6  Sosai  Sambyaku  Shu.  ^]^f^ 
tfcSfflJSt^HSM-  300  '<i"^s  of  dishes, — for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  cookery  in  schools.  Author  Inouye 
Zembei.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.45. 

Konrei  Kagami.  j®  jB  ;b>  \»  ^  A  book  on  marriage. 
Author  Takei  Sekizo.  Publisher  Tokyodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.85. 

Jitsuyo  Ryori  Kyohon.  %Wl^WtJ^  A  text  book 
on  cookery.  Author  Omura  Chujiro.  Publisher  Sjibido. 
Price  Yen,  0.50 

Joshi  no  Shugei.  '^T'CD-T-^  Mannal  work  for  Women. 
Author  Kaburaki  Kane.  Publisher  Uozumi  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Joshi  no  Tsutome.  ^iF®C>ife  Woman's  duties. 
Author  Shimoda  Uta.    Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 
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Jokun  no  Shiori.  "/cPIOlS  Precepts  for  women. 
Author  Miwada  Masa.  Publisher  Ckura  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.45. 

'  Dokuritsu  Scikyo.  ?8  lit  fo  |5^  A  collection  of  Mr. 
Uchimura's  writings.  Author  Uchimura  Kanz5.  Publislier 
Keiseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Kinshu  Tebiki  Gusa.  ilfif-^It^  A  tract  on  tem- 
perance. Author  Oshima  Takehiko.  Publisher  Kyobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  040. 

Meika  Homon  Roku.  ^%W^Si%.  Interviews  with 
noted  characters.  Author  Ishikawa  Keizo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price   Yen,  0.18. 

Shin  Akagctto.  ^^^iftj  The  new  red  blanket,  ex- 
periences of  an  eastern  tourist  in  the  west.  Author  Osada 
Shijto.     Publisher  Bunrokudo.     Price  Yen,  025. 

Jinsei  no  Kwairaku.  A  ^  ^  "^  1^  The  pleasure  of 
human  life.  Author  Honda  Shinkei.  Publisher  Kink5d6. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 


List  of  principal  Publishers. 

Dobunkwan,  Omotejimb5ch5,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyd. 
Maruya  &  Co.,  T5ri  Sanchome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Toky5. 
Toyosha,  Kamakuracho,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 
Shokwabo,  Odemmacho  Shiocho,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Shoeido,  Tachibanacho,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 

Yoshikawa  Hanshichi,  Minamidem macho,  Nihombashi-ku, 

Tokyo. 
Kaihatsusha,  Ogawa  Machi,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 
Keiseisha,     Unemecho,  Ky5bashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Kaiscikwan,  Kobinata  Suiddcho,  Koishikawa-ku,  Tokyo. 
Shoseido,  T5ri  Nichome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
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Ikuseikwai,  Morikawachd,  Hongo-ku,  Toky5.       • 
Shueido^  Torihatagocho,  Nihonibashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Hdeikwan,  Ogawa  Machi,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 
Rokugdkwan,  Tori  Sanchome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Meiji  Shoin,  Nishikicho,  Itchome,  Kanda-kii,  Tokyo. 
Jujiya,  Ginza  Sanchdme,  Kyobashi-kii,  Tokyo. 
Maekawa  Buneikaku,  Hakuyacho,  Niliombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Kokkosha,  Taukiji,  Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Matsumura  Sanshodo,  Yumicho,  Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Sanseido,  Urajimbocho,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 
SeLshid5,  Kajicho,  Kanda-ku,  T5kyo. 
Ikuseisha,  Honkokucho,  Nilionibashi-ku,  Toky5. 
Shunyodo,  Tori  Shichome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Tetsugaku  Shoin,  Hongo  Rokuchome,  Toky5. 
Fukyusha,  Gofukuchd,  Nihombashi-ku,  T5ky5. 
Okura  Shoten,  Tori  Itchome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Kanasashi  Shoten,  Imagawakoji  Itchome,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo . 
Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kvvaisha,  Ginza  Itchome,  Kyobashi-ku, 

Toky5. 
Shdbidd,  Honshirokanecho,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Hakubunkwan,  Honcho,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Kinkodd,  Honcho,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tok*y5. 
Seibido,  Tori  Sanchome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Meihodo,  Urajimb5cho,  Sanchome,  Kanda-ku,  T5kyo. 
Yuhikaku,  Hitotsubashi  Toricho,  Kanda-ku,  Toky5. 
Kinshodo,  Honkokucho,  Sanchome;  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Kofukwan,  Urajimbocho,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 
Seizando,  Kajicho,  Kanda-ku,  T5ky6. 
Bunrokudo,  Higashi-nakadori,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tdkyo. 
Koyukwan,  Surugadai,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 
Bungakusha,.  Honcho,  Nihombashi-ku,  T5ky6. 
Fusambo,  Urajimb5ch5,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyo. 
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Kobayashi  Shimbei,  T5ri  Nichome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Kyocki  Shosha,  Takekawachd,  Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Okazakiya  Shoten,  Kijicho,  Kanda-ku,  T5ky5. 
Tohddo,  Tatsuokacho,  Hongo-ku,  T5kyo. 
Kobunsha,  Bakurocho,  Nichome,  Nihombashi-ku,    Tokyo. 
Rokumeikwan,     Honkokucho     Nichome,    Nihombashi-ku, 

Tokyo. 
Mizuno  Shoten,  Tori  Aburacho,  Nihombashi-kii,  T6ky5. 
Hobiinkwan,  Minami-kogacho,  Kanda-ku,  Tokyd. 
Ogawa  Shdeido,  Minami-konyachd,  Kyobashi-ku,   Tokyo. 
Kinodd,  T5ri  Sanchome,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo. 
Jitsugyo  no  Nihon  Sha,  Yurakucho,  Sanchome,  Kojimachi- 

ku,  Tokyo. 
Sakakibara  Tomokichi,  Teppochd,  Nihombashi-ku,  Toky5. 
Nakanishiya  Shoten,  Omotejimbocho,  Kanda-ku,  T5ky6. 

P.S, — If  would  be  ungrateful  of  me  not  to  mention  my 
great  indebtedness  to  my  friend  Mr.  K.  Hosokai,  without 
whose  help  this  list  could  not  have  been  compiled.  Mr. 
Hosokai  has  availed  himself  very  largely  of  Book  Cata- 
logues prepared  for  the  Japanese  market  by  the  Tokyo 
Shoseki  Sho  Kumiai.  A.  Ll. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 

5.  March,  igo2. 
*'The  Autobiography  of  Arai  Hakuseki." 

By  kind  invitation  of  H.E.  Colonel  Buck,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  the  United 
States  Legation  on  Wednesday,  March,  5,  at  4  p.m., 
when  the  reading  of  the  Autobiography  of  Arai  Hakuseki, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Knox,  D.D.  was  continued 
by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Lloyd,  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  Chair. 
The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  thanking  Colonel 
Buck  for  his  kindness  in  inviting  the  Society  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  his  Legation.  U.S.  Ministers  throughout  the 
world  were,  he  said,  celebrated  for  their  courtesy  and  the 
friendly  interest  they  took  in  literary  and  scientific  instir 
tutions. 

Dr.  Greene,  after  a  brief  reference  to  the  early  history 
of  Arai  Hakuseki  and  his  relations  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Shoguns,  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the  Autobio- 
graphy, confining  himself  to  such  passages  as  dealt  with 
the  public  life  of  Arai. 

The  first  Chapter  read  contained  an  account  of  his  pro- 
motion to  be  one  of  the  intimate  personal  counsellors  of 
the  Heir  Apparent  (Dec.  20th,  1704),  who  had  previously 
been  a  pupil  of  Arai  Hakuseki.  The  Heir  Apparent  had 
but  recently  been  adopted  by  the  fifth  Sh5gun.  He  be- 
came Shogun  on  February  20th,  1709. 

The  fifth  Shogun  during  his  later  years  was  an  ardent 
Buddhist  and  was   especially   active  in  legislation  for  the 
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protection  of  the  lower  animals.  These  protective  mea- 
sures were  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  much  hardship 
among  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  Sh5gun's  ex- 
travagance had  led  to  the  debasing  of  the  currency  and  to 
other  hardly  less  questionable  means  of  replenishing  the 
treasury.  All  this  resulted  in  widespread  distress.  About 
this  time  there  were  severe  earthquakes  and  certain 
strange  phenomena,  among  which  the  falling  of  white 
hair  is  mentioned.  These  were  assumed  to  portend  the 
gravest  evils,  the  result  of  the  misgovernment  of  the  state. 
To  avoid  the  impending  calamities,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  laws  and  enter  upon 
the  needed  reforms.  Here  the  new  Shogun  was  met  by 
precedents,  amounting  to  a  constitutional  provision,  that 
laws  left  on  the  statute  books  by  a  deceased  Shogun 
should  not  be  changed  within  three  years  of  his  death. 
Accordingly  it  was  ruled  that  officially  the  Shogun  did 
not  die  until  the  funeral.  Hence  it  was  possible  by  post- 
poning that  ceremony  to  gain  ample  time  for  the  more 
urgent  matters  of  reform.  These  were,  therefore,  arrang- 
ed for  and  the  necessary  laws  promulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  late  ruler. 

Arai  sought  to  reform  the  currency  and  the  system  of 
administration  which  he  represents  as  being  sadly  corrupt 
and  otherwise  wasteful.  While  these  reforms  were  not 
all  immediately  carried  into  effect,  they  seem  to  have 
gained  the  sympathy  of  the  new  Shogun  and  the  measures 
Tie  recommended  were  for  the  most  part  eventually  adopted. 

Other  chapters  treated  of  efforts  made  to  create  estab- 
lishments for  the  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Blood ;  to  reform 
the  administration  of  justice,  including  the  wholesale  re- 
lease   of  persons    thrown    into    prison  on  account  of  the 
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harsh  laws  of  the  previous  Shoguns ;  to  relieve  the  people 
who  suffered  equally  from  the  oppression  of  local  officials 
and  the  heavy  exactions  by  travelling  daimyd  6n  the 
great  post  roads;  to  improve  the  system  of  collecting 
taxes,  etc. 

There  were  many  passages  illustrating  most  vividly  the 
hardships  resulting  from  the  defective  conception  of  justice 
embodied  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  time.  In  one 
case,  a  woman  whose  husband  had  disappeared  found  a 
dead  body  floating  in  a  stream.  Not  being  able  to  turn 
it  over  so  that  she  might  see  the  face,  she  applied  to 
the  headman  of  the  village  for  help.  It  was  found  to  be 
the  body  of  her  husband.  As  it  was  evident  that  there 
had  been  foul  play,  suspicion  fell  upon  the  woman's  father 
and  brother,  who  proved  to  have  been  the  murderers  and 
were  proceeded  against  accordingly.  Not  content  with 
this,  the  officials  accused  the  woman  and  found  her  guilty 
of  informing  against  her  father  and  brother,  thought  her 
information  consisted  simply  in  her  discovery  of  the  body 
which  directed  suspicion  to  her  father.  She  was  con- 
demned to  servitude  and  the  Minister  of  Education  ap- 
proved the  sentence.  Arai,  while  a  great  reverer  of 
precedents  when  they  sustained  the  decisions  of  his  heal- 
thy common  sense,  made  short  work  of  this  misjudgment. 
Possibly  his  own  clear  view  of  right  was  made  still  clearer 
by  his  desire  to  differ  with  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
whom  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  show  his  contempt. 

In  the  case  of  certain  agrarian  disturbances,  which  he 
recorded,  the  same  keen  seaise  of  justice  led  him  also  to 
hold  the  scales  with  what  seems  to  have  been  an  even 
hand. 

One    of  the   Chapters    gives  an  amusing  report  of  the 
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reception  of  an  embassy  from  Korea.  Certain  precedents 
had,  it  appears,  been  handed  down  from  previous  reigns, 
regarding  matters  of  etiquette  which  Arai  held  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity,  of  the  Shogun,  who,  he  claimed, 
must  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  the  King  of  Korea. 

To  break  with  these  precedents  and  place  diplo- 
matic intercourse  upon  what  Arai  conceived  to  be  a 
healthy  basis  necessitated  a  prolonged  contest,  involving 
the  question  whether  the  ambassador  should  leave  his 
palanquin  at  the  gate  of  his  hotel  or  in  the  court,  whe- 
ther he  should  receive  the  Japanese  officials  on  the  upper 
or  lower  floor,  what  Chinese  characters  should  be  used 
in  his  formal  communications  with  the  Shogun,  etc.,  etc. 
These  questions,  however  trivial  they  may  seem,  all  had 
their  bearing  upon  the  main  contention  that  the  Shogun 
should  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  the  King  of  Korea. 
Aral  had  his  way,  but  it  is  recorded  that  the  ambassador, 
on  his  return  to  Korea,  paid  for  his  concessions  with  his 
head. 

■  The  autobiography  closed  with  the  death  of  the  seventh 
Shogun  in  the  early  summer  of  1 716.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Greene  said  that  the  extracts  which  he  had  read  had 
taken  so  much  time  that  he  was  obliged  to  omit  many 
others  of  hardly  less  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  social 
and  political  conditions  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Only  one  who  had  made  himself 
familar  with  those  conditions  could  appreciate  the  blessings 
which  the  administrative  and  legal  reforms  of  the  Meiji 
era  had  brought  to  Japan. 

The  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Riess,  Mr.  Parlett,  and  Pro- 
fessor Clement  subsequently  spoke  briefly. 
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JAPANESE  CALENDARS. 

Afiril  i6,  igo2, 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at 
the  Parish  Buildings,  54  Tsukiji,  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
April  i6th,  1902.  Dr.  Greene,  President  of  the  Society, 
was  in  the  chair.  Professor  E.  W.  Clement  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Japanese  Calendars "  of  which  the  following  is 
a  resume. 

Japanese  have  plenty  of  time.  This  is  true  in  more 
senses  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  in  a 
hurry,  but  take  things  very  leisurely.  It  may  be  an  exag- 
geration to  state  that  they  reverse  the  Occidental  advice, 
and  never  do  to-day  what  can  be  put  off  till  to  to-morrow  ; 
but  at  least  they  take  plenty  of  time  for  doing  things. 
They  have  two  interesting  proverbs  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject :  "  If  in  a  hurry,  go  around  '*  {Isogaba  maivarc) ;  and 
'*  Hurrying  ruins  the  matter  "  (^Seite  wa  koto  wo  shisonzuni)^ 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  good  equivalent  of  our  proverb, 
'*  Haste  makes  waste."  With  an  old-fashioned  Japanese, 
an  appointment  for  9  o'clock  may  be  met  at  any  con^ 
venient  time  before  10  o'clock,  because  it  is  troublesome 
to  take  note  of  minutes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  considered 
to  be  9  o'clock,  in  round  numbers,  until  it  is  10  o'clock. 
Or,  if  he  misses  a  train,  he  only  ejaculates  *'  shikata  ga 
nai "  ("  way  there  is  not,"  or  '*  there's  no  use  "),  and  pa- 
tiently waits  for  the  next  train,  even  thought  it  be  half 
a  day. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  old  Japan  there  was  no  use 
for  our  proverb,  **  Time  is  money,"  and  especially  because 
money-making  was  despised,  and  the  merchant  was  the 
lowest    of   the   four  classes   of  society    (soldier,   farmer, 
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artisan,  merchant).  And,  if  it  is  true  that  *'  procrastina- 
tion is  the  thief  of  time,"  he  must  have  filched  cycles  or 
centuries  out  of  Old  Japan.  But  Mr.  E.  H.  House  has 
suggested  that  the  old  practice  of  the  Japanese  indicated 
that  they  regarded  punctuality  to  be  the  thief  of  time. 

This  propensity  to  neglect  the  minutes  in  reckoning 
probably  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  in  Old  Japan  the  shor- 
test period  of  time  was  equivalant  to  two  hours.  The 
day  was  divided  as  follows : — 

KokonotsU'doki  (ninth  hour),  12  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Yatsu-doki  (eighth  hour),  2  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Nanatsu'doki  (seventh  hour),  4  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Mutsu'doki  (sixth  hour),  6  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Itsutsu-doki  (fifth  hour),  8  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Yotsu'doki  (fourth  hour),  10  a.m.  and  p.m. 

As  an  hour  of  that  kind  is  equal  to  two  hours  of  our 
kind  and  clocks  had  only  one  hand,  the  two-"  hour  hand," 
it  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  it  is  now  difficult  for  some 
to  reckon  minutely ! 

In  the  second  place,  the  Japanese  have  plenty  of  time, 
because  they  have  several  different  ways  of  reckoning  the 
days,  months,  years  and  other  periods.  They  have  both 
solar  and  lunar  time;  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Occidental 
time;  two  national  calendars  and  several  special  periods: 
so  that  they  have  literally  "a  time  for  everything*';  and 
in  some  cases,  they  are  very  particular  to  do  a  certain 
thing  "  on  time."  Of  the  two  Japanese  calendars,  one 
reckons  from  the  mythological  founding  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  by  Jimmu  Tenno  in  660  B.C.,  and  is  known  as 
kigen  (period-beginning);  and  the  other  is  the  special 
period  called  "  Meiji "  (Enlightened  Rule),  which  began 
with  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor  Mutsuhito,   in 
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1867.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  I  happen  to  have  before  me 
an  old  issue  of  the  Kokufnin  Skinbun,  a  daily  newspaper 
of  Toky5,  and  find  the  following  dates:  **  Meiji,  35th 
year;  Kigen,  2,562;  Occidental  calendar,  1902;  Chinese 
calendar,  Kocho  Era,  27th  year,  2nd  month,  7th  day, 
Friday.  Old  Calendar,  Ka-no-to — Ushi,  *  12th  month, 
26th  day,  Ka-no-to — Tori  f  Sun  rises,  6:39  a.m.  Sun  sets, 
5:12  p.m.  Moon  rises,  5:17  a.m.  Moon  sets,  4.04  p.m. 
High  tide,  4:33  a.m.  and  4:56  p.m."  And  then,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  contrasts  between  the  old  and  new  in  this 
mixture,  is  added  the  notice  of  the  following  time-saving 
device:  "Telephone,  Shimbashi  (Special),  No.  70  (Edi- 
torial); Shimbashi,  No.  2.850  (Office)." 

In  the  old  style  of  reckoning,  each  year  was  named 
according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Chinese  zodiac  in 
conjunction  with  the  "ten  celestial  stems'*  {jtkkan)^  ob- 
tained by  dividing  into  two  parts  each  of  the  five  elements 
(wood,  fire,  earth,  metal,  water).  These  elements  are 
known  in  Japanese  as  ki,  hi,  tsucki,  kane^  ffdzu\  and  the 
subdivisions  are  called  e  (or  ye)  and  to,  of  which  the 
former  is  said  to  represent  "  elder  brother  "  and  the  latter 
"younger  bro.her."  But  Rein  explains  ye  as  representing 
the  national  state  or  raw  condition,  while  to  represents 
manufactured  state  or  artificial  condition.  This  will  be 
made  clear  by  reference  to  the  following  tables: — 


I.     Ne  (Rat). 

2. 

Ushi  (Ox). 

3.     Tora  (Tiger). 

4. 

U  (Hare). 

5.     Tatsu  (Dragon). 

6. 

Mi  (Serpent). 

7.      Unia  (Morse). 

8. 

Hitsuji  (Goat). 

9.     Saru  (Monkey). 

10. 

Tori  (Cock). 

*  See  later  tables. 

t  From  Mutsumu,  to  be  friendly. 
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II.     Imi  (Dog). 


12.     /(Boar). 


1.  Ki-nO'E  (Natural  wood). 

2.  Ki-no'To  (Wrought  wood). 

3.  Hi-no-E  (Natural  fire). 

4.  Hi-no'To  (Artificial  fire). 

5.  Tuchi-no-E  (Natural  earth). 

6.  Tsuchi-nO'To  (Wrought  earth). 

7.  Ka-nO'E  (Raw  metal). 

8.  Ka-no'To  (Wrought  metal). 

9.  Mizu'UO'E  (Running  water). 
10.     Mizu-no-To  (Stagnant  water). 

Thus  Ka-nO'To — Ushi,  the  year,  name  just  mentioned 
above,  means  **  Wrought  metal  Ox";  and  the  name  of 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  same  connection,  or  Ka-fio-To 
— Toriy  means  **  Wrought  metal,  Cock." 

The  lunar  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  al- 
ternately 29  and  30  days  each,  and  thus  contained  only 
354  or  355  days;  but  this  discrepancy  from  the  solar 
was  made  up  by  adding  **  to  the  2nd,  5th,  8th,  iith, 
13th,  i6th  and  19th  year  of  every  lunar  cycle  an  inter- 
calary month  of  varying  length.  This  bore  in  Japan  the 
name  of  uro-tsuki  {uru-zuki)  and  followed  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  which  was  then  reckoned  twice  over 
as  uro-nigatsu,  ?>.,  *'  supernumerary  second  month,"  The 
months  were  named  numerically,  as  follows : — 

Ichigatsu — First  Moon. 

Nigatsu — Second  Moon. 

Sangatsu — Third  Moon. 

Shigatsu — Fourth  Moon. 

Gogatsu — Fifth  Moon. 

Rokugatsu — Sixth  Moon. 

Shichigatsu — Seventh  Moon. 
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Hachigatsu — Eighth  Moon. 

Kugatsu — Ninth  Moon. 

Jugatsu — Tenth  Moon. 

Juichigatsu — Eleventh  Moon 

Junigatsu — ^Tvvelfth  Moon. 
The  first  month,    however,    had   another  very  common 
name,   Shogatsu    (True    Moon).     All    of  the  months  had 
also  poetical  appellations,  of  which  the  following  are   ex- 
amples :— 

1.  Mutsuki  (Social  month). 

2.  Ktsaragi  (Putting  on  new  clothes). 

3.  Yayoi  (Large  growth). 

4.  Uzuki  (Hare  month). 

5.  Satsuki  (Early  moon). 

6.  Minazuki  (Water-less  month)  * 

7.  Funiizuki  (Composition  month). 

8.  Hatsuki  (Leafy  month),  f 

9.  Nagatsuki  (Long  moon).  J 

10.  Kaminazuki  (God-less  month). 

11.  Shimotsuki  (Frost  month). 

12.  Shiwasu  (Finishing  month). 

The  gods  Were  supposed  during  the  tenth  month  to 
have  left  the  other  parts  of  the  country  and  to  have 
assembled  in  "  annual  conference "  in  their  "  ancestral 
home  "  of  Izumo.  And,  as  the  gods  had  thus  neglected 
their  usual  business  of  watching  over  the  people,  it  was 
not  considered  of  any  use  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
and,  therefore,  that  month  was  given  the  special  name  of 
Katm-na-zuki,  or  Kami-naki-tsuki,  **  god-less  moon.  " 


♦  Scarcity  of  rain  at  this  time. 

■f  Or  Tsukimi'ZuIii  (Moon  viewing  month). 

J  Or  Kiht-zuki  (Chrysanthemum  month). 
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The  four  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter 
were  recognized;  and  there  were  also  24  periods  of  14  or 
15  days  each,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  indicated  the 
weather,  such  as  Shokan  (Little  Cold),  Daisho  (Great 
Heat),  etc.,  and  which  the  farmer  carefully  followed  in 
planning  his  labours.  The  peasantry  also  observed  rather 
scrupulously  other  special  times.  **  For  instance,  they 
sow  their  rice  on  the  eighty-eighth  day  from  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  and  they  plant  it  out  in  Nyubai^  the  period 
fixed  for  the  early  summer.  TKe  2iolh  and  220th  days 
from  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  \vhat  it  called  Hassaku, 
that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  moon  (o.c),  are  looked 
on  as  days  of  special  importance  to  the  crops,  which  are 
certain  to  be  injured  if  there  is  a  storm,  because  the  rice 
is  then  in  flower.  They  fall  early  in  September,  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  typhoon  season."  * 

In  old  Japan  the  week  was  entirely  unknown ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  present  era  S^Meiji\  that  the  kluroku^ 
or  holidays  on  the  '*  ones  "  and  *'  sixes"  f  of  each  month, 
were  introduced.  But  that  was  speedily  abandoned  for 
the  week  system,  Sunday  an  oflFicial  holiday,  with  names 
adapted  from  the  Occidental  names,  as  follows : — 

Nichiyobi  (Sun-day). 
Getsuyobi  (Moon-day). 
Kayobi  (Mars-day). 
Sniyobi  (Mercury-day). 
Mokuyobi  (Jupiter-day). 
Kinyobi  (Venus-day). 
Doyobi  (Satum-day). 


*  Chamberlain's  "Things  Japanese." 

fOn  the  1st,  6th,  iith,  i6th,  2ist,  26th,  [31st]. 
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And  Prof.  Chamberlain  tells  of  the  adoption  of  even  the 
Saturday  half-holiday: — "  Sunday  being  in  vulgar  parlance 
DantakUy  [a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  Zontag],  Saturday 
is  called  (in  equally  vulgar  parlance)  Handon,  that  is, 
'-half  Sunday.*" 

The  days  of  each  month  were  named,  not  only  in 
numerical  order,  but  also  according  to  the  sexagenary 
tables  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the  names  of 
the  years  in  "  a  cycle  of  Cathay.*'  And  the  latter  names 
were  perhaps  more  important  than  the  numerical  ones, 
because  according  to  these  special  names  a  day  was  judged 
to  be  .either  lucky  or  unlucky  for  particular  events.  For 
instance.  Dr.  Griffis  informs  us  in  '*  The  Mikado's  Empire," 
that  "  many  people  of  the  lower  classes  would  not  wash 
their  head  or  hair  on  "  the  day  of  the  horse,"  lest  their 
hair  become  red."  On  the  other  hand,  this  "  day  of  the 
horse"  is  sacred  to  Inari  Sama.  It  is,  moreover,  very 
important,  when  planning  for  weddings,  to  avoid  certain 
fixed  days  and  to  select  one  from  the  auspicious  days. 
'  The  hours  were  also  named  according  to  the  zodiacal 
menagerie,  in  the  following  way : — 

I.     Hour  of  the  Rat,  ii.  p.m. —  i  a.m. 

Ox,  1-3  a.m. 

Tiger,  3-5  a.m. 

Hare,  5-7  a.m. 

Dragon,  7-9  a.m. 

Serpent,  9-I1  a.m. 

Horse,  11  a.m. — i  p.m. 
Goat,  1-3  p.m. 
Monkey,  3-5  p.m. 
Cock,  3-7  p.m. 
Dog,  7-9  p.m. 
Boar,  9-1 1  p.m. 
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2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 

II. 

.12. 

xu 

Tlie  hour  of  tlie  ox,  by-the-way,  being  the  time  of 
second  sleep,  was  sacred  to  women  crossed  in  love,  for 
taking  vengeance  upon  a  straw  image  of  tlie  recreant 
lover  at  the  shrine  of  Fudo. 

The  go-sekkuy  or  five  festivals,  were  also  carefully  ob- 
served. They  fell  on  the  first  (or,  as  some  say,  seventh) 
day  of  the  first  month,  the  third  day  of  the  third  month, 
the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  They 
have  various  names,  of  which  the  most  general  are  those 
which  call  them  by  the  names  of  the  months,  such  as 
Skogatsu  no  Sekku  ("  First  Moon's  Festival  *'),  etc.  But 
these  names  are  not  so  commonly  used  as  those  which 
more  particularly  describe  the  nature  of  the  festival.  For 
instance,  the  festival  of  the  third  month  is  well  known  as 
Jdmi-no-Sekku  (Girls'  Festivals),  or  Hina-matsuri  (Dolb 
Festival) ;  that  of  the  fifth  month  is  the  famous  Tat^g)^ 
no'Sekku  (Boys'  Festival),  or  Nobori  no  Sekku  (Flag  Feati* 
val) ;  that  of  the  seventh  month  is  commonly  called 
Tmtabata-no-Sekku  (Star  Festival)  because  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  star  Vega  {Tanabata)\  while  that  of  the  ntntih 
month  is  called  Ckeyihno-Sekku  (Indian  Summer  Festival), 
or  Kiku-no'Sckku  (Chrysanthemum  Festival).  The  name 
of  a  flower  may  also  be  attached  to    the    other  festivals. 

There  is  now,  of  course,  considerable  confusion  between 
the  old  and  the  new  calendars,  of  which  the  latter  is* 
official,  but  the  former  is  popular  and  still  observed  in 
country  districts.  And  this  confusion  naturally  leads  to 
some  ludicrous  anachronisms.  For  instance,  the  7th  day 
of  the  1st  month  (o.c.)  was  known  as  Nanakusa  (Seven 
Herbs),  because  the  people  were  wont  to  go  out  into  the 
fields   and   gather   seven    certain   kinds  of  vegetables  for 
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use  on  tliat  day,  but  January  7  is  too  cold  and  too 
early.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  old  day  is  retained, 
no  matter  whether  it  fits  the  new  calendar  or  not.  And 
not  a  few  people  are  quite  willing  to  keep  both  calendars 
and  thus  get  twice  as  many  hdidays! 

But,  as  this  whole  topic  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible,  and 
'*  time  flies  '*  "  like  an  arrow  "  here  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
as  well  stop  now,  and  only  reiterate,  that  assuredly  the 
Japanese  have  plenty  <rf  time! 

[Here  followed  a  translation  of  the  official  calendar  for 
the  current  year,  with  copious  notes.] 

Dr.  Riess  n^de  a  few  remarks,  referring  to  Bramsen's 
Tables  which,  he  said,  were  better  than  those  mentioned 
by  Professor  Qement. 

Dr,  Greene  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr, 
Clement  for  his  paper  which  contained  information  which 
the  Society  were  glad  to  have  in  that  form  anK>ng^  their 
Transactions. 


BASHO  AND  THE  JAPANESE  EPIGRAM. 

June  4,  1902. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was, 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  A.  F,  King,  held  at 
St  Andrew's  House,  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  on  June  4,  at  4 
p-nu  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  President,  being  in 
the  Chair* 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  abready 
been  published,  were  taken  as  read. 

ProC  B.  H,  Chamberlain  tlien  read  such  portions  of  his 
paper  on  BashJo  and  the  Jafaiuse  Poetical  Epigram  as  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting  permitted. 
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He  began  by  giving  examples  of  the  tiny  literary  form' 
in  question  (called  Hokku  in  Japanese),  which  consists  of 
but  17  syllables  all  told,  thus: — 

Naga-naga  to  (5))  ' 

Kawa  hito-suji ya  {yy>=\j  • 

Yuki  no  kara  (5)1 

which  may  be  rendered 

V  A  single  river,  stretching  far 

Across  the  moorland  swathed  in.  snow/' 

Entering  then  into  a  detailed  account  of  Japanese  poetry 
on  its  technical  side,  he  showed  that  these  Lilliputian 
poems  had  had  a  history  a  thousand  years  long,  that 
they  must  be  regarded,  not  as  wholes,  but  as  fragments 
remaining  over  from  a  complicated  game  which  resem- 
bled our  "  capping  verses,"  and  which  was  a  favourite  at 
the  Court  of  Kyoto  in  the  early  Middle  Ages;  further- 
more how,  after  a  period  of  frivolity  and  decadence,  the 
Epigram  had  been  taken  up  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  great  poet  and  moralist  Basho,  who  made  it  the 
vehicle  for  his  reform  of  Japanese  poetical  taste.  Basho's 
career  was  described  in  some  detail,  that  of  his  successor 
in  the  eighteenth  century  sketched  more  lightly.  From 
one  very  eminent  female  epigrammatist  several  quotations 
were  made.  Incidentally,  various  other  quotations  con- 
nected with  Japanese  literary  history  were  discussed,  such 
as  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Japanese  poetry,  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  China  even  on  the  poetry  of  the  island  empire, 
which  most  writers  have  hitherto  represented  as  an  ex- 
clusively native  growth,  and  the  influence  of  the  Zen  sect 
of  Buddhism  on  Japanese  esthetics  and  social  life.  The 
paper  concluded  with  an  Anthology  of  over  200  specimens 
of  Epigrams   covering   a   period  of  nearly  four  centuries. 
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acrcdmpanied  by  English "  metrical  translations  and  notes. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  lecturer  throughout  employed 
^he  term  Epigraip,  '*  not  in  the  modern  sense'of  a  pointed 
saying,  but  iii  its  earlier  acceptation,  as  denoting  any 
little  piece  of  verse  that  expresses  a  delicate  or  ingenious 
thought"  He  showed  the  favourite  motif  of  the  Japanese 
epigrammatists  to  have  been  a  vignette  of  some  natural 
scene  or  occurrence,  though  human  figures,  allusions,  and 
circumstances  the  most  various,  even  including  tjie  Epigram 
itself  in  the  narrower  setise  of  the  word,  occasionally 
supplied  them  with  themes.  The  best  productions'  in  this 
division  of  Japanese  literature  were  compared  by  Professor 
Chamberlain  with  such  Tennysonian  half-stanzas  as 

"  A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing  folded  in  the  mist." 

or 

"  The  last  red  leaf  is  whirled  away, 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies. " 

But  he  appiarehtly  attributed  more  value  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  epigrammatists,— especially  Basho, — than  to 
their  actual  productions,  as  the  form  they  adopted  was 
too  slight  a  one  to  result  in  any  very  important  addition 
to  a  nation's  literary  possessions. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  which,  although  an  op- 
portunity was  offered,  was  followed  by  no  discussion,  the 
Chairman  spoke  substimtially  as  follows : — 
'  It'  is  a  common  experience  with  students  of  the  Japa- 
nese language  and  customs,  though  an  experience  of  which 
they  have  no  monopoly,  that,  often  by  mere  accident, 
attention  is  attracted  to  a  new  word,  or  an  unfamiliar 
feature    of  social    life,    which  they  suppose  is  rarely  met 
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with,  if  it  be  not  altogether  foreign  to  their  sphere  of  ob- 
servation, but  which  thereafter  persistently  thrusts  itself 
upon  them,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  me  in  the  matter  of  kokku.  For  many 
years  the  term  has  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  me,  of 
course,  and  I  have  had  a  vague  conception  of  what  they 
were,  but  they  belonged,  as  I  fancied,  to  a  realm  of 
thought  remote  from  that  in  which  I  moved. 

However,  some  two  months  ago,  the  o{^rtunity  came 
to  me  to  read  Mr.  Chamberlain's  carefully  prepared  paper 
to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest  and 
profit.  From  that  time  forward,  these  epigrams  have 
faced  me  at  almost  every  turn,  and  my  surprise  is  that  I 
had  not  recognised  them  before  as  part  and  parcel  of  my 
own  environment.  Not  long  after  reading  the  paper,  I 
had  occasion  to  make  a  trip  into  the  region  west  of  Kobe 
and  in  the  course  of  it  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Tsuyama, 
one  of  it  larger  towns  of  Okayama  Prefecture.  Near  by 
is  the  village  of  Ninomiya  which  we  are  told  was  once 
visited  by  Basho,  of  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  told  us 
so  much  that  is  interesting.  While  there,  he  saw  the 
moon  shining  amid  the  clouds  upon  a  pine  forest  Deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  sight  he  wrote  the  fiunous  lines, 
Kumo  on  ori 

Hito  wo  3^asumuru 
Tsuki-mi  kana, 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  although    he  has   not  read  them 
to  us,  lias  included  with  due  explanation  in  the  Anthology 
appended  to  his  paper. 

A  little  later,  but  during  the  same  journey,  in  company 
with  a  few  friends  I  climbed  a  little  hill  which  forms  a 
promontory  jutting  into  the  bay  just  outskle  the  old  town 
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of  Kasaoka  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Inland  sea.  The 
hill  has  been  for  many  generations  a  public  park  and  is 
much  frequented  because  of  the  beautiful  view  it  affords 
of  the  harbour  and  the  islands,  once  apparently  covered 
with  pines  which  at  once  protect  and  adorn  it.  Near  the 
top  of  the  hill  my  friends  pointed  out  a  small  but  con- 
spicuous stone  monument  which  commemorates  a  visit  of 
the  hokku  writer,  Sogi,  to  the  spot  in  May,  1494,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Inspired  by  the  charming 
view  he  composed  the  verse. 

Yama  matsu  no 
Kage  ya  uki  miru 

Natsu  no  umi. 
This  though,  like    many  another   hokkii,  it  rebels  against 
all  attempts  at  a  literal  rendering,  may  be  roughly  para- 
phrased thus. 

The  shadows  of  the  mountain  pines 

Seem  floating  in  the  summer  sea. 
Embedded  in  the  structure  of  the  verse,  however,  are  allu- 
sions which  defy  the  skill  of  the  most  expert  translator. 
For  example,  among  the  products  of  that  region  is  a  kind 
of  sea  weed  {codium  tomentosum)  called  miru  or  water 
pine,  if  we  follow  the  Chinese  characters  (7Kfe)  which 
represent  it,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  defl  allusion  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  little  port,  contained  in  the 
words  miru  and  matsu,  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  arousing 
the  enthu^^iasm  which  the  monument  symbolises. 

Within  a  few  feet  is  another  stone,  a  disk  perhaps  four 
feet  in  dii meter  and  nine  inches  thick  mounted  on  a  sui- 
table pedestal.  This  disk  records  a  verse  of  Basho's,  who, 
tradition  •^ay.^,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Sdgi's  visit 
climbed .    he    same    hill    and    saw    the    monument  to  the 
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earlier  sage.     Apparently  surprised  to  find  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  very  foot-steps  of  the  master,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  feelings  in  the  verse 
Yo  no  naka  wa 

Sara  ni  Sogi  no 
Yadori  kana. 
that  is  to  say, 

Lo  the  whole  world 
Is  Sogi's  dwelling. 
In  other    words,    "  Wherever    I    go  S5gi  has  been    there 
before  me.  " 

This  at  least  gives  the  meaning  which  the   local   scho- 
larship has  accepted,  and  that  exegesis  confirmed  by   the 
best  authorities  I  have  access  to ;  though  a  learned  friend, 
.skilled  in  the  thirty-one  syllabic  verses,    would    translate. 
This   world  is  still 

The  dwelling  place  of  S5gi, 
It  is  evident  that  Bashd  had  in  mind  another  hokku  o 
S5gi's  and  framed  his  own  on  that  model,  namely, 
Yo  ni  furu  wa 

Sara  ni  shigure  no 
Yadori  kana. 
which  represents  our  life  in  this  world  as  spent  in  a  way- 
side shelter  where  we  merely  wait  the  passing  of  a  shower. 
This,  too,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  included  in  his  Anthology 
and  it  need  not  be  commented  upon  farther.  I  will 
merely  call  attention  to  the  close  similarity  in  form  between 
this  and  the  preceding,  as  indicating  that  Basho  was 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  his  art.  Perhaps, 
too,  we  may  properly  raise  the  question  whether  the 
close  relationship  between  these  two  hokkii  does  not 
suggest    that,    while    the    first    rendering    I   have    given 
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represents  the  prima  facie  meaning  of  Basho's  verse, 
it  wasr  none  the  less  his  purpose  that  his  readers  should 
see  a  deeper  thought.  That  thought  was  I  fancy,  some- 
thing like  this : — 

"  Sogi  has  told  us,  indeed,  that  in  this  world  we  but 
wait  the  passmg  of  a  shower,  yet,  after  well  nigh  two 
hundred  years,  his  spirit  lives  and  inspires  the  thoughts 
of  men.  *' 

This  agrees  with  the  second  rendering  given  above.  The 
two  monuments,  upon  which  I  may  say  I  stumbled  without 
the  least  purpose  or  forethought,  illustrate  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  tells  us  of  the  national  character  of  the  hokku. 
They,  as  well  as  the  first  I  mentioned,  illustrate  also  how 
dependent  many  of  these  verses  are  upon  time  and  place. 
Not  seldom  tbey  are  simply  impromptu  expressions  of  a 
transitory  feeling  which  fell  upon  ears  appreciative  of  the 
smiilariities  or  contrasts  which  they  were  intended  to  set 
forth.  As  such  they  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  social  life  of  Japan.  They  cannot  be  fairly  judged 
apart  from  their  setting,  and  that  setting  could  not  be 
preserved.  In  their  very  nature  they  were  ephemeral. 
Many  were  low  bom  and  deserved  their  fate,  others 
might  be  classed  with  the  bright  repartee  whose  short- 
lived glory  we  often  mourn. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  helped  us 
to  understand,  there  are  not  a  few  which  will  live  and 
deserve  to-  live.  They  have  the  note  of  universality.  The 
verse  of  Chiyo  of  Kaga,  for  example,  about  her  little 
dragonfly-hunter,  speaks  not  to  any  one  race  or  age.  She 
and  others  have  struck  some  of  the  deepest  cords  of  our 
common  htiman  nature. 

It  is    with  unusual    pleasure  that  I  extend  Mr.    Cham- 
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berlain  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  valuable  paper. 
We  shall  have  much  satisfaction  in  adding  it  to  the  al- 
ready long  list  of  monographs  with  which  he  has  favour- 
ed us. 

We  shall  all  join,  I  am  sure,  with  great  heartiness  also 
in  thanking  our  hosts  for  their  very  kind  hospitality  this 
afternoon.  Their  thoughtfulness  in  permitting  us  to  meet 
under  such  agreeable  conditions  has  heightened  in  no 
small  degree  the  pleasure  we  have  all  taken  in  this  most 
interesting  meeting. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

History  of  Political  Parties  in  Japan. 

i6y  Decetnber  igo2. 
By  kind  invitation  of  His  Excellency  the  British  Mini- 
ster, the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held 
at  the  British  Legation,  Thursday,  December  i8th,  1902, 
the  President  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  having  been  al- 
ready published,  were  allowed  to  stand. 

Report  of  the  Council — Session  1902. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  has  to  report  for 
the  current  year  the  following  events  of  special  interest. 

Seven  Council  and  four  General  Meetings,  including  tlie 
present  meeting,  have  been  held.  At  the  General  Meet- 
ings, papers  have  been  read,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
follows : — 
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'   "Autobiography  of  Arai  Hakuseki," 

By  Dr.  G.  W.  Knox. 
"  Japanese  Calendars/'  By  E.  W.  Clement,  M.  A. 
"  Bashd  and  the  Japanese  Epigram," 

By  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 

**  History  of  Political  Parties  in  Japan  "  [for  to-day], 

By  A.  H.  Lay,  Esq. 

The  first  three  of  these  papers  have  been  published 
within  the  year,  and  publication  of  the  last  has  been 
ordered. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  publications  of  this  Society 
has  been  incorporated  in  Part  II.  of  Vol.  XXIX.  The 
Librarian  has  also  kindly  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  a  catalogue  of  recent  Japanese 
Books. 

Dr.  Baelz  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  Congres  International  des  Orientalistes  de 
Hanoi  to  be  held  this  month  in  connection  with  the 
Hanoi  Exposition. 

During  the  year,  twenty  names  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  members,  and  four  members  have  died.  The 
Council  expresses  deep  regret  especially  at  the  death  of 
His  Excellency  A.  E.  Buck,  United  States  Minister  to 
Japan,  who,  by  sympathy  and  active  interest,  has  render- 
ed special  service  to  the  Society. 

Report  OF  Librarian.   .  [given  later.] 

The  President  announced  that,  unless  objection  were 
raised  in  this  meeting,  the  Council,  in  view  of  no  con- 
stitutional   prohibition,    would  *  in   future    give    favourable 
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from  ladies. 

The  election  of  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  which  was  for  special  reasons    deferred   till    after 
Mr.  Lay's  paper  was  read,  resulted  as  follows : 
President.     Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene. 
Vice  Presidents.     Rev.  A.  Lloyd. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Booth.  {Yokohama). 
Cork.  Secretary.     E.  H.  Vrekers. 
Recorwng  Secretary, 

For  Tokyo,  E.  H.  Vickers. 

For  Yokohama,     Dr.  J.  L.  Dearing. 
Treasure.     R.  S.  Miller. 
Librarian.     Rev.  A.  Lloyd- 
CouNCiLUORSw    Messrs.  R  H.  Chacnfaerlain. 
C.  S.  Griffin. 
J.  M'D.  Gardiner. 
J.  T.  Swift. 
A.  F.  King. 
H.  G.  Parlett. 
R.  J.  Kirby. 
R.  Masujima. 
W.  Weston. 
Dr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Parlett  immediately  resigned  from  the  Council^  and 
a  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  vacancy  thus 
created  should  be    subsequently    filled    by   action   of  the 
Council. 

The  Chairman  then  read  portions  of  Mr.  Lay's  paper 
entitled.:  "^  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Fbetkal 
Petrties  in  Japmrl'  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed 
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The  idea  of  popular  representation  in  the  government 
of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  with  the 
Restoration,  although  some  thoughtful  men  had  been 
turning  their  minds  in  that  direction  at  an  earlier  date. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  present  Emperor,  in  his  oath 
on  tiie  occasion  of  his  succession  to  the  throne  made 
known  his  enlightened  desire  that  men  should  meet  in 
council  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  aflfairs  of 
state  be  determined  in  accordance  with  public  opinion. 
This  pronouncement  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  movement  for  parliamentary  representation. 
The  germ  of  the  present  House  of  Peers  and  House  of 
Representatives  is  found  in  the  Gi-sei,  a  department  of 
the  government  which  was  organized  as  early  as  June 
1868.  The  Ko-gi-jo  which  was  opened  in  the  following 
year  was  representative,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
governing  authorities  in  the  various  localities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Sa-Itiy  which  replaced  the  Ko-ji-jo  (or  shuji- 
hi)  in  September  1871,  were  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  council  of  state. 

The  history  of  political  parties  in  Japan  may  conveniently 
be  divided  into  four  periods:  (i)  From  the  Restoration  up 
to  1882,  while  as  yet  they  were  in  embryo,  (2)  From 
the  year  1882,  when  they  for  the  first  time  took  actual 
shape,  until  1888,  (3)  From  the  organization  of  the 
Dcndo-Danketsu  in  1887  until  1898,  (4)  The  period  since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  strongest  parties  to  form 
the  constitutional  party  in  1898. 

During  the  early  seventies,  discussion  went  on  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  the  formation  of  a  popular  assembly. 
In  1874  was  formed  the  first  political  society,  the  Aikaku- 
to,  or  patriotic  society,  from  which  later  sprang  the  Liberal 
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Party  (jiyu-to).  In  the  previous  year  a  division  had  taken 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  one  party  was  composed  of  those  who  desir- 
ed rapid  progress  in  domestic  matters  and  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy.  The  other  desired  steady  progress  at 
home  and  conciliation  abroad.  The  latter  party  retained 
control  of  the  government  and  the  former  went  into  op- 
position. Among  the  most  important  of  the  radical  party 
was  Itagaki  of  Kochi  prefecture.  He  organized  the  first 
local  society  and  devoted  himself  constantly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  end.  of  bringing  about  parliamentary  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  We  thus  have  Kochi,  and  later  on 
Hizen,  working  for  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  while  the  government  was  in  the  main  conducted 
by  Satsuma  and  Choshu  men. 

The  agitation  for  popular  representation,  although 
checked  for  a  time  by  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  gained 
strength  in  1879  and  1880,  and  the  government  became 
convinced  that  the  question  could  not  longer  be  postpon- 
ed. On  the  1 2th  of  October,  1881,  the  Emperor  pro- 
mulgated the  famous  ordinance  in  which  the  promise  was 
given  that  a  parliament  should  actually  be  established  in 
1890.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  Ito,  in  company  with 
a  number  of  junior  officials,  was  dispatched  to  Europe 
early  in  1882  to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  West. 
The  promise  of  a  parliament  served  to  give  a  more 
definite  purpose  to  the  various  political  associations,  and 
the  year  1882  saw  the  formal  organization  of  the  three 
•parties  which,  under  various  names,  have  continued  almost 
uninterruptedly  to  occupy  the  field  until  the  present  time. 
The  Jiyti-to  was  the  first  organized,  although  not  the  first 
-to -be  properly  registered  as  a  political  association. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  utterances  of  the  various  polit- 
ical parties  when  they  first  came  into  existence  present 
in  the  main  ho  features  of  a  distinctive  nature.  All  put 
forth  excellent  doctrines,  but  usually  of  extreme  vague- 
ness. The  same  characteristic  has  been  noticeable  through- 
out their  history  except  when  some  temporary  question 
of  urgency  has  arisen.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
the  grouping  has  constantly  changed,  one  merging  into 
'another,  and  secessions  occuring  without  apparent  cause. 
1883  and  the  following  years  saw  a  falling  off  in  the 
interest  in  political  parties, — doubtless  a  natural  result  of 
the  over  excitement  which  had  just  preceded,  and  of  the 
apparent  certainty  of  a  parliament  after  1890.  The  interest 
in  politics  and  in  parties  revived,  however,  as  the  date 
assigned  for  the  granting  of  the  constitution  approached. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  first  diet,  the  efforts  of  the 
parties  have  in  general  been  directed  towards  the  securing 
of  control  of  the  administration, — the  establishment  of 
parliamentary  government.  Except  during  the  period  of 
the  war  with  China,  when  all  party  differences  were  for 
the  time  set  aside,  the  parties  have  all  been  in  more  or 
less  constant  opposition  to  the  government.  Until  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  no  party  has  possessed 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  membejship  of  the  Lower  House,  sufficient  to  en- 
Slble  it  control  the  votes  of  that  body.  Political  parties 
have  now  become  a  distinct  power  in  the  land  which 
no  statesman  can  afford  entirely  to  neglect.  From  small 
and  unruly  beginnings,  they  have  gradually  progressed  in 
influence  and  in  organization.  As  by  degrees  they  have 
been  getting  rid  of  their  unruly  and  dangerous  elements, 
and  learning  to  a  greater  extent  the  lesson  of  responsib- 
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ility,  they  have  more  and  more  gained  the  popular  con- 
fidence. Possessing  practically  the  power  of  the  purse, — 
for  in  the  Diet  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
first  say  as  to  the  details  of  the  budget  presented  by  the 
government, — they  have  always  to  be  reckoned  with. 

That  there  have  been  no  distinct  and  well  defined  party 
issues  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  feudalism  gave  place 
so  suddenly  to  a  modern  state  of  society.  The  leaders 
of  thought  and  those  who  have  taken  up  the  work  of 
national  rejuvenation  have  all  been  men  of  progressive 
tendencies.  That  the  parties  have  frequently  opposed  the 
government  in  cases  where  opposition  for  its  own  sake 
has  been  the  only  recognizable  principle  cannot  be  denied  • 
It  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  all  along  been 
struggling  for  a  share  in  the  administration.  The  political 
parties  have  well  illustrated  the  intensely  democratic 
character  of  the  Japanese  people  side  by  side  with  marked 
reverence  for  the  Emperor.  The  desire  for  equality  and 
the  revolt  against  the  controlling  influence  of  a  narrow 
coterie  has  all  along  been  exhibited. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  from  the  paper,  the  />r- 
sident  said  that  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  paper  could  be  gathered  from  the  extracts  read. 
Mr.  Griffin  spoke  as  follows :  Some  misunderstanding 
might  arise  from  Mr.  Lay's  remark  that  the  parties 
possessed  practically  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  control 
of  the  Japanese  Lower  House  over  the  Budget  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
in  similar  matters.  In  the  latter  case,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  House  of  Lords  may  in  theory  reject,  but 
cannot  amend  the  budget  as  passed  by  the  Commons. 
In    reality    the    Commons    control,    in    this    as    in    other 
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matters,  by  virtue  of  the  latent  power  of  the  Cabinet  to 
appoint  new  members  of  the  Upper  House.  In  the  United 
States  the  constitution  provides  that  ail  bills  for  raising 
revenue  must  originate  in  the  Lower  House.  It  would 
be  a  serious  error,  however,  to  conclude  that  on  that 
account  the  Lower  House  has  a  greater  control  over  such 
bills  than  the  senate.  On  the  contrary,  the  Senate  has 
if  anything  greater  control  over  this  as  over  other  matters 
than  the  Lower  House.  The  reason  is  that  the  Senate 
has  the  general  support  of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
Lower  House,  its  members  have  a  longer  term  of  service, 
and  it  has  control  over  many  appointments  to  office.  In 
the  various  countries  of  Continental  Europe  also,  wher- 
ever the  Lower  House  has  greater  influence  on  the  budget 
or  on  legislation  than  the  Upper  House,  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  the  general  strength  of  the  Lower 
House  in  the  country,  the  support  which  it  could  rely  on 
in  the  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  Upper  House,  than  on 
the  privilege  of  initiation  of  *'  money  bills."  This  is  true, 
for  instance,  of  France  and  Italy. 

'*  I  may  perhaps  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  two 
characteristics  of  Japanese  political  parties  which  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  own, 
as  yet  comparatively  slight,  study  of  the  politics  of  this 
country.  As  in  so  many  other  aspects  of  Japanese  life, 
so  also  in  politics,  I  think  we  can  see  a  curious  blending 
of  Old  Japan  with  the  veiy  latest  and  most  advanced 
which  the  West  has  to  offer.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  most 
influential,  if  not  the  greatest,  English  political  philosopher 
of  the  19th  century,  John  Stuart  Mill,  that,  even  if  we 
could  be  assured  that  an  autocrat,  an  all  powerful  in- 
dividual ruler,  would  govern  more  wisely  than  a  popular 
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government,  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  prefer  the  popular 
government  for  the  educative  effect  which  the  effort  to 
govern  produces  upon  the  people. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  very  much 
conscious  or  unconscious  following  of  this  idea  in  the 
pragress  of  popular  government  in  Japan.  In  marked 
contrast  to  his  story  of  popular  government  in  the  West, 
where  parliaments  have  been  forced  on  the  government 
from  below  for  the  protection  of  .popular  rights,  popular 
representation  has  been  granted  from  above  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  people  have  grown  up  to  it,  or  are  in 
process  of  growing.  The  truth  of  this  Is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  contest  between  rival  clans  has  been  an  ever 
controlling  factor  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country 
since  Restoration  days.  The  agitation  of  the  parties  has 
been  not  so  much  directed  against  the  measures  of  the 
government  as  against  the  fact  that  the  government  is 
not  controlled  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  element  of  Old  Japan  in  the  political  parties  is 
seen  in  the  nature  of  political  allegiance.  What  holds 
the  parties  together  is  men  rather  than  measures.  In 
Old  Japan  personal  allegiance  to  one's  feudal  lord  was 
one  of  the  strougest  feelings  of  the  individual,  and  sufficed 
to  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  life  of  the  time. 
The  most  important  elements  of  feudalism,  the  political 
and  economic  organization  of  the  society  which  was 
founded  upon  it,  have  passed  away,  but  the  sentimental 
part  remains  in  the  personal  allegiance  of  men  to  their 
party  leaders  of  tc-day.  What  would  the  Seiyu-kai  be 
without  Marquis  Ito,  or  the  Progressive  party  without 
Count  Okuma?  No  doubt  other  leaders  would  be  forth- 
coming if  these  were  not  present,  the  names  of  the  parties 
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might    be    retained,    but    the    membership    would    almost 
certainly  undergo  enormous  changes. 

The  Chairman  in  closing  the  debate  spoke  as  follows  : — - 
Mr.  Lay  has  placed  all  students  of  Japanese  politics 
greatly  in  his  debt  by  this  careful  record  of  the  results 
of  a  minute  and  painstaking  study.  It  is  no  small  tax 
upon  one's  patience  to  go  through,  as  he  evidently  has 
done,  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  period  under 
review  and  bring  together  in  orderly  fashion  the  series 
of  events  which  illustrate  the  rise  and  growth  of  political 
parties.  His  work  is  marked  by  unusual  candor  and  im- 
partiality. The  limits  which  Mr.  Lay  very  properly 
prescribed  to  himself  forbade  his  attempting  to  formulate, 
much  less  to  answer,  the  many  interesting  questions  which 
this  history  suggests,  both  as  regards  the  past  and  the 
future. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  at  this  time  to 
enumerate  these  questions,  but  there  is  one  which  not 
only  possesses  no  little  interest  in  itself  but  which  suggests 
some  important  corollaries.  Mr.  Lay  refers  to  the  influ- 
ence of  German  political  thought  upon  Japanese  politics 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  regards  the  growth  of  this 
influence  as  the  characteristic  of  this  period.'  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  marked  change  in  the 
political  atmosphere,  and  few  will  deny  that  this  change 
came  about  suddenly.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1897 
there  was,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  observer  could  discover, 
no  premonition  of  it.  The  cry  for  party  government  after 
the  English  model  was  as  loud  and  apparently  as  earnest 
as  ever,  but  within  less  than  eighteen  months,  it  had  lost 
much  of  its  strength  and  in  the  early  months  of  1898, 
some  of  the  strongest  voices  among   the    former  apostles 
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of  party  government  were  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side, 
calling  for  a  halt,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
subject.  How  can  we  account  for  this  change  of 
face? 

Some  think  it  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  an  alleged 
fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  political  leaders,  but  this  ex- 
planation does  not  explain, — indeed,  one  can  hardly  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  past  thirty  years  without  admit- 
ting that  so  far  as  the  main  underlying  purpose  embodi- 
ed in  that  history  is  concerned,  there  is  evidence  both  of 
intelligence  and  of  great  steadiness.  In  view  of  that  in- 
telligence and  steadiness,  it  seems  more  logical  to  assume 
the  existence  of  intelligible  reasons.  To  my  mind  these 
reasons  are  not  for  to  seek. 

The  first  in  my  judgment  is  to  be  found  in  the  closer 
relations  which  had  come  to  exist  between  the  "elder 
statesmen"  and  the  party  leaders.  As  Mr.  Lay  has  so 
jclearly  shown  us,  these  statesmen  came  to  see  that,  how- 
ever opposed  they  might  be  to  the  dominance  of  parties,  it 
was  far  easier  to  carry  on  the  government  with  a  strong 
party  behind  them.  Hence  grew  up  the  [more  or  less 
temporary  alliances  between  the  successive  governments 
and  the  parties,  these  necessitated  an  exchange  of  confi- 
dences which  tended  to  soften  the  autocracy  of  the  gov- 
ernments on  the  one  hand  and  the  self-assertion  of  the 
party  leader  on  the  other.  The  demahds  upon  the  gov- 
ernments were  for  the  time  being,  of  necessity,  less 
urgent,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  alliances,  party 
discipline  became  more  difficult. 

One  result  of  the  increasing  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  need  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Diet,  as    Mr.    Lay 
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has  told  us,  was  the  appointment  of  political  secretaries 
in  the  respective  departments  of  state. 

The  object  was  to  bring  the  party  with  which  the  Mini- 
stry was  in  alliance  into  closer  touch  with  the  government. 
They  were  regarded  as  outside  the  Civil  Service  and  fell 
with  the  ministry  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
effect  would  appear  to  have  been  most  helpful.  It  was 
seen  in  some  degree,  certainly,  in  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  government  had  to  contend,  In  some  cases  at 
least  there  resulted  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  ministry 
which  became  the  ground  of  the  harshest  criticism  and 
even  the  most  calumnious  charges ;  but  the  explanation, 
at  once  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory,  is  seen  in  the 
steadying  effect  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  born  of  a 
direct  relation  to  the  affairs  of  government. 

Again,  the  war  with  China  had  brought  new  convic- 
tion to  all  minds  of  the  importance  of  making  every 
thing  subserve  the  one  supreme  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  nation.  The  grave  doubt  whether  a  party  govern- 
ment could  be  a  really  strong  government,  in  Japan  at 
least,  arose  in  many  minds  and  fostered  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  found  some  middle  ground,  reasonably 
satisfactoiy  to  both  sides. 

These  were  simply  predisposing  causes.  They  chilled 
the  ardor  of  many  who  had  been  strong  party  men  ;  but 
there  was  I  think  another  and  more  actively  efficient 
cause  operating  with  especially  marked  effect  in  the  years 
1898  and  1899.  It  was  a  closer  study  of  the  current 
political  thought  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
than  had  been  given  it  before.  There  has  been,  of  course, 
in  Japan  for  many  years  a  goodly  number  of  men    who 
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have  studied  in  Germany  and  who  have  won  deserved 
distinction  both  as  .students  and  as  administrative  officers. 
They  have  in  many  cases  practically  moulded  the  forms 
of  administration.  It  still  remains  true,  however,  so  far 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Japanese  leaders  of  thought  are 
concerned,  that  their  knowledge  of  foreign  aflTairs  comes 
to  them  through  English  or  American  channels.  It  is 
also  naturally  true  that  criticism  of  Anglo-Saxon  methods 
impresses  them  far  more  strongly  when  coming  frbrii 
Anglo-Saxon  lips,  or  when  a  distrust  of  Anglo-Saxon 
traditions  shows  itself  in  the  legislative  enactments  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  distinguishing  features  of 
Anglo-Saxon  governments,  of  course,  is  the  stress  laid 
upon  legislatures,  whether  municipal,  provincial,  or  national. 
The  executive  has  been,  wherever  possible,  made  depend- 
ent on  the  legislature.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been 
manifest  ah  increasing  distrust  of  legislatures,  and  a 
growing  conviction  that  responsibility  muist  be  laid  more 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  executive.  In  the  case  of  municipal  govern- 
ments the  effect  of  this  changed  attitude  is  readily  seen.' 
Take,  for  e^cample^  the  municipal  charters  granted  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  last  fifteen  years  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Under  the 
latter,  the  mayor  was  hedged  about  with  restrictions  and 
all  his  nominations  were  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
more  or  lesa  jealous  board  of  aldermen.  Under  the  more 
advanced  of  the  modern  charters,  his  powers  are  largely 
increased  and  in  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  his 
his  subordinates  his  hand  is  largely  free. 

In    the    case    of  national    governments,    the    effect    of 
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popular  opinion  is  less  promptly  seen  in  the  introduction 
of  new  forms ;  but  it  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  tone  of 
the  political  columns  of  Lhe  public  press.  No  one  who 
is  familiar  with  current  political  thought,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  can  have  failed  to  note  the 
severity  of  the  criticism  of  the  national  legislatures  con- 
stantly appearing  and  li)e  recurring  question  in  varying 
forms,  How  can  we  check  the  tyranny  of  legislatures  ? 

One  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of  this  new  attitude 
was  a  letter  by  Prof  Goldwin  Smith  in  the  London  Tivtes, 
in  the  early  winter  of  1*^99,  if  I  re-call  it  rightly,  in  whicli 
he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  "  Is  party 
government  decaying?"  This  distrust  of  legislatures  is 
naturally  associated  w!lh  a  distrust  of  party  government. 
It  is  a  manifestation  in  a  different  form,  possibly,  of  the 
same  thing. 

This  lessened  confidence  in  party  government  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  purpose  to  strengthen  the  executive,  as 
against  the  legislature,  seen  in  the  United  States,  have 
both  made  themselves  felt  in  Japan.  Prof  Goldwin  Smith's 
article  was  immediately  reproduced  in  the  Kohimin  Shim- 
buny  the  paper  which  has  in  its  own  columns  illustrated 
more  clearly  than  anyother  this  shifting  of  public  opinion. 
Its  editor  had  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  West, 
covering  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  he  had  met  a 
large  number  of  leae'ing  men.  As  a  result,  his  confidence 
.in  party  government  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Japan 
was  gone.  His  journal  became,  and  remains  to-day,  a 
conserving  force  in  Japanese  politics.  He  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  a  coterie  of  young  but  active  minds  which 
under  the  influence  of  similar  doubts  has  done  more  in 
my  judgment   than  appears   on  the   surface  to  make  the 
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:n*alisformation  of  the  Liberal  Party  into  the  Seiyukwai 
possible. 

This  prompt  response  of  Japanese  public  opinion  to  the 
doubts  which  have  so  recently  arisen  among  the  thought- 
ful students  of  political  science  in  Other  lands  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.  It  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations  of 
the  already  close,  but  steadily  growing,  intellectual  sym- 
pathy between  Japan  and  the  West, — a  sympathy  which 
suggests  the  brightest  hopes,  from  many  and  diverse 
points  of  view. 

There  are  other  matters  not  less  deserving  of  attention 
suggested  by  this  discussion,  but  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  far  upon  your  patience.  It  is  with  no  small  satisfac- 
tion that  we  have  received  this  valuable  paper  to  which 
we  are  glad  to  accord  a  worthy  place  in  our  Transactions, 

It  only  remains  for  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to 
thank  Sir  Claude  for  his  kind  hospitality  this  afternoon, 
which  has  heightened  so  greatly  the  pleasure  and  the 
success  of  our  meeting. 

The  meeting  now  stands  adjourned. 


(LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT  1902). 

Appended  to  my  report  will  be  found  a  list  showing 
the  numbers  of  Transactions  on  hand.     During  the  current 
year  there  have  been  added  to  our  Transactions, 
vol.  xxix.  pt.  2. 
vol.  XXX.  pt.   I  and  pt.  2. 
Vol.  viii.   pt.   I  has  also  been  reprinted  and  added  to 
our  stock. 

In  another  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of  Exchanges, 
and  of  books  added  to  the  Library.     The  department  of 
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our  activity  is  a  large  and  increasing  one.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  receive  so  many  applications  from  learned  Societies 
desiring  to  possess  the  results  of  our  labours,  and  willing 
to  add  to  our  Library  by  generous  contributions  from  their 
own  Transactions;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  Japan  in- 
creases in  importance  and  more  and  more  nations  are 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  her,  so  the  desire 
for  learning  something  about  her  will  increase  and  there 
will  be  a  still  greater  demand  for  exchanges  and  con- 
ributions. 

It  is  a  most  desirable  thing,  only  every  addition  t^  our 
Exchanges  entails  additional  demand  upon-  our  shelf-room, 
and  our  Library  is  already  becoming  cramped  for  want 
of  space.  I  venture  therefore  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  great  need  we  have  for  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  building — one  of  our  own  if  piossible.  Such 
a  building  should  contain  a  room  large  enough  for  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  a  Librarian's  office,  a  Store-house  for 
our  books,  and  a  room  large  enough  for  our  meetings 
unless  perhaps  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  could  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
any  definite  scheme  in  my  mind  for  this;  but  if,  as  I 
hope,  we  should  at  this  meeting  make  a  start  in  a  right 
direction  by  electing  ladies  to  be  members  of  our  Society, 
I  hope  that  they  will  give  us  some  practical  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  that  what  they  have  done  so  successfully  in 
starting  the  Tokyo  Lending  Library  may  be  done  equal- 
ly successfully  in  helping  the  Asiatic  Society  to  a  build- 
ing worthy  of  it. 

Last  year  I  undertook  to  bring  out  a  list  of  new  publi- 
cations in  Japanese.  The  Collection  cost  me  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  but  I  have  since  discovered  a  Japanese  Society 
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doing  the  same  work,  and  I  hope  that  by  availing  myself 
of  their  labours  I  shall  be  able  to  present  a  much  better 
and  more  trustworthy  list  for  the  last  half  of  this  year. 

Two  most  important  works  remain  to  be  done.  Our 
Library  Catalogue  wants  revision,  and  a  complete  Index 
to  all  our  transactions  would  add  very  much  to  their  use- 
fulness. I  have  done  a  little  (a  very  little)  in  the  way 
of  an  Index.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  members 
of  the  Society  who  would  be  willing  to  aid  in  the  work 
by  undertaking  the  task  of  preparing  index-slips  for  in- 
dividual volumes,  or  even  individuals  papers. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Wallace  for  her 
kind  help  in  the  Library  during  the  last  half  year. 

ARTHUR  LLOYD. 
Hon.  Librarian. 
Tokyo ^  ly  Dec^  igo2. 
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Vol.  X.  Part  I. 

A  Chinese  axxi  Japanese  Vocabulaiy  of  the  15th  Century, 
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kins,  D.  D.,  Peking. 
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Specimens  of  Ainu  Folk-Lore.     By  Rev.  Jno.  Batchelor. 

Around  the  Hokkaido.     By  C.  S.  Meik,  C.  E. 

Ino  Chukei,  the  Japanese  Surveyor  and  Cartographer.     By 
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and  War.     By  the  Rev.  Jno.  Batchelor. 
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Corean  Popular  Literature.     By  W.  G,  Aston,  C.M.G. 
What  are  the  Best  Names  for  the  "  Bases "  of  Japanese 
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The  Depth  of  the  Pacific  off  the  East  Coast  of  Japan,  with 
a  Comparison  of  other  Oceanic  Depths.  ( IVi^  Map.) 
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Mental  Characteristics  of  the  Japanese.     By  Walter  Dening. 
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The  Music  of  the  Japanese  by  F.  T.  Piggott. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan.    . 


Reinsed  December  14th,   i^oj. 


NAME  AND  OBJECTS. 

Art.  I.  The  Name   of  the    Society  shall   be    The 

AsjATic  SocimrY  of  Japan 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  collect 

and  publish  information  on  subjects  relating 
to  Japan  and  other  Asiatic  Countries. 

Art.  III.  Communications    on    other   subjects    may, 

within  the  discredition  of  the  Council,  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be 
published  among  the  Papers  forming  the 
Transactions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Art.  IV.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  and 

Ordinary  Members. 

Art.  V.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  admitted  upon 

special  grounds,  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  Council.  They  shall  not  be 
resident  in  Japan,  and  shall  not  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  or  annual  subscription. 

[As  amended  in  March,  1 897.] 

Art.  VI.  Ordinary    Members    shall    pay,     on    their 

election,  an  entrance  fee  of  Five  yen  and  sub- 
scription for  the  current  year.     Those  resident 
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in  Japan  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of 
Five  yen.  Those  not  resident  in  Japan  shall 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  Three  yen. 

Any  Member  elected  after  June  30th  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  subscription  for 
the  year  of  his  election  unless  he  wishes  to 
receive  the  Transactions  of  the  past  session 
of  the  Society. 

Ordinary  members  resident  in  Japan  may 
become  life  members. : — 

a.  On  election  by  paying  the  entrance  fee 
and  the  sum  of  fifty  yen  ; 

b.  At  any  time  afterwards  within  a  {^riod 
of  twenty  years  by  paying  the  sum  o^ 
fifty  ye7iy  less  yen  2.50  for  each  year  of 
membership ; 

r.  After  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  on 
application  to  the  Treasurer  without  fur- 
ther payment. 

Ordinary  members  not  resident  in  Japan 
may  become  life  members  : — 

a.  On  election  by  paying  the  entrance  fee 
and  the  sum  of  thirty  yen; 

b.  At  any  time  afterwards  within  a  period 
of  twenty  years  by  paying  the  sum  of 
thirty  yen^  less  yen  1.50  for  each  year 
of  membership  ; 

c.  After  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  on 
application  to  the  Treasurer  without  fur- 
ther payment. 

Members  hitherto  resident  in  Japan  who 
leave  it  with  the  intention  of  residing  perma- 
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nently  abroad  shall  for  tlie  puqjose  of  their 
subscriptions,  or  life-membership,  be  regard- 
ed as  members  not  resident  in  Japan,  pro- 
vided the  Treasurer  is  notified  of  their  change 
of  residence. 
Art.  VII.  The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be  payable 

in   advance,   on    the  ist  of  January  in  each 
year. 

Any  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year  by  the  30th  of  June 
shall  be  reminded  of  his  omission  by  the 
Treasurer.  If  his  subscription  still  remains 
unpaid  on  the  31st  of  December  of  that  year, 
he  shall  be  considered  to  have  resigned  his 
Membership. 

Art.  VIII.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  publications  of  the  Society  during  the 
period  of  his  Membership. 

OFFICERS. 
Art.  IX.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be:— 

A  President. 
Two  Vice-Presidents. 
A  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Two  Recording  Secretaries. 
A  Treasurer. 
A  Librarian. 

COUNCIL. 
Art.  X.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed 

by  a    Council    composed  of  the    Officers  for 
the  current  year  and  ten  ordinary  Members. 
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MEETINGS. 

Art.  XI.  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Meet- 

ings   of   the    Council    shall    be    held    as  the 
Council  shall  have  appointed  and  announced. 

Art.  XII.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  in  December,  at  which  the  Council 
shall  present  its  Annual  Report  and  the 
Treasurers  Statement  of  Accounts,  duly 
audited  by  two  Members  nominated  by  the 
President. 

Art.  XIII.  Nine  Members  shall  form  a  quorum  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  and  Five  Members  at  a 
Council  Meeting.  At  all  Meetings  of  the 
Society  and  Council,  in  the  absence  of  tlic 
President  and  Vice-President,  a  Chairman 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Meeting.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  have  a  vote  unless  there  is  an 
equality  of  votes. 

Art.  XIV^.  Visitors  (including  representatives  of  the 
Press)  may  br  admitted  to  the  General  Meet- 
ings by  Members  of  the  Society,  but  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  address  the  Meeting  ex- 
cept by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 

ELECTIONS. 

[As  amended  December  14th,  1903.] 

Art.  XV.  All  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  Council.  They  shall  be  proposed 
at  one  Meeting  of  the  Council  and  balloted 
for  at  the  next,  one  black  ball  in  five  to  ex- 
clude; but  the  Council  may,  if  they  deem  it 
advisable,    propose    and    elect   a   member    at 
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one  and  the  same  Meeting  ;  provided,  that  the 
name  of  the  Candidate  has  been  notified  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  at  least  two 
weeks  beforehand.  Their  election  shall  be 
announced  at  the  General  Meeting  following. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Officers  and  other  Members  of  Council 
shall  elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 

Art.  XVIL  The  Council  shall  fill  up  all  Vacancies  in 
its  Membership  which  occur  between  Annual 
Meetings. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Art.  XVIII.  The  published  Transaction  of  the  Society 
shall  contain  •— (i)  Such  papers  and  notes 
read  before  the  Society  as  the  Council  shall 
have  selected,  and  an  abstract  of  the  discus- 
sion thereon  : 

(2)  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings ; 

(3)  And  at  the  end  of  each  annual  volume, 
the  Reports  and  Accounts  presented  to  the 
last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Society  and  a  List  of 
Members. 

Art.  XIX.  Twenty-five  separate  copies  of  each  pub- 
lished paper  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  tlie  author  aud  the  same  number  shall  be 
reserved  by  the  Council  to  be  disposed  of  as 
it  sees  fit. 

Art.  XX.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  distribute 

copies  of  the  Transactions  at  its  discretion. 

Art.  XXI.        The  Council    shall   liave  power  to  publish, 
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in  separate  form,  papers  or  documents  which 
it  considers  of  sufficient  interest  or  importance. 
Art.  XXII.  Papers  accepted  by  the  Council  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Society  and  cannot 
be  published  anywhere  without  consent  of 
the  Council. 

Acceptance  of  a  paper  or  reading  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  does  not  bind 
the  Society  to  its  publication  afterward.s.  But 
when  the  Council  has  decided  not  to  publish 
any  paper  accepted  for  reading,  that  paper 
shall  be  restored  to  the  author  without  any 
restriction  as  to  its  further  use. 

MAKING  OF  BY-LAWS. 
Art.  XXIII.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  amend  By-laws  for  its  own  and  the 
Society's  guidance,  provided  that  these  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  ;  and  a 
General  Meeting,  by  a  majority  vote,  may 
suspend  the  operation  of  any  By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art.  XXIV.  None  of  the  foregoing  Articlee  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  amended  except  at  a 
General  Meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present,  and  only  if  due  notice 
of  the  proposed  Amendment  shall  have  been 
given  at  a  previous  General  Meeting. 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

Art.  I.  The  Session  of  the  Society  shall  concide  with 
the  Calendar  Year,  the  Annual  Meeting  taking 
place  in  December. 

Art.  II.  Ordinarily  the  Session  shall  consist  of  nine 
monthly  General  Meetings  ;  but  it  may  include 
a  less  or  greater  number  when  the  Council  finds 
reason  for  such  a  change. 

Are.  III.  The  place  and  time  of  Meeting  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Council,  preference  being  given  when  the 
Meetiug  is  held  in  Tokyo,  to  4  p.m.  on  the 
Second  Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  place 
of  meeting  may  be  in  Yokohama  when  the  oc- 
casion is  favourable. 

Art.  IV.  Timely  notice  of  every  General  Meeting  shall 
be  sent  by  post  to  the  address  of  every  Member 
resident  in  T6ky5  or  Yokohama. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  GENERAL 
MEETINGS. 

Art.  V.  The  Order  of  Business  at  General  Meetines 
shall  be  : — 

(i)  Action  on  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting; 

(2)  Communications^ from  the  Council ; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(4)  The  Reading  and  Discussion  of  papers. 
The    above    order    shall   be    observed    except 

when  the  Chairman  shall  rule  otherwise. 
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At  Annual  Meetings  the  Order  of  Business 
shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
matters : — 

(5)  The  Reading  of  the  Council's  Annual 
Report  and  Treasurer's  account,  and  sub- 
mission of  these  for  the  action  of  the 
Meeting  upon  them  ; 

(6)  The  Ejection  of  Officers  and  Council  as 
directed  by  Article  XVI  of  the  Constitution. 

MEKTINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Art.  VI.  The  Council  shall  appoints  its  own  Meetings, 
preference  as  to  time  being  given  to  4  p.m. 
on  the  First  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Art.  VIL  Timely  notice  of  every  Council  Meeting 
shall  be  sent  by  post  to  the  address  of  every 
Member  of  the  Council,  and  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  any  extraordinary  business  to  be 
done. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  COUNCIL 
MEETINGS. 

Art.  VIIL  The  Order  of  Business  at  Council  Meetings 
shall  be  : 

(i)  Action  upon  the  Minutes  of  last  Meeting; 

(2)  Reports  oi  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
of  the  Publication  Committee, 

of  the  Treasurer, 
of  the  Librarian, 
and  of  Special  Committees; 

(3)  The  Election  of  Members ; 
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(4)  The  nomination  of  Candidates  for  Member- 
ship of  the  Society ; 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(6)  Acceptance  of  papers  to  be  read  before 
the  Society ; 

(7)  Arrangement  of  the  Business  of  the  next 
General  Meeting. 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

Art.  IX.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  ne- 
titled  the  Publication  Committee  and  composed 
of  the  Secretaries,  the  Librarian,  and  any 
Members  appointed  by  the  Council.  It  shall 
ordinarily  be  presided  over  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

It  shall  carry  through  the  publication  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  the  re-issue 
of  Parts  out  of  print. 

It  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Council 
and  act  under  its  authority. 

It  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  printing  the 
Transactions. 

It  shall  not  allow  authors'  manuscripts  or 
printer's  proofs  of  these  to  go  out  of  its  custody 
for  other  than  the  Society's  purposes. 

DUTIES  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Akt.  X.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall : — 

1.  Conduct  the  Correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 

2.  Arrange  for  and  issue  notice  of  Council 
Meetings,  and  provide  that  all  official  busi- 
ness be  brought  duly  and  in  order  before 
each  Meeting ; 
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3.  Attend  every  &)uncil  Meeting  or  give  notice 
to  the  Recording  Secretary  that  he  will  be 
absent ; 

4.  Notify  new  officers  and  Members  of  Council 
of  their  appointment  and  send  them  each  a 
copy  of  the  By-laws  ; 

5.  Notify  new  Members  of  the  Society  of 
their  election  and  send  them  copies  of  the 
Article  of  Constitution  and  of  the  Library 
Catalogue  ; 

6.  Unite  with  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Librarian  in  drafting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council  and  in  preparing 
for  publication  all  matter  as  defined  in  Ar- 
ticle XVIII  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee, and  take  first  charge  of  authors 
manuscripts  and  i^oofs  struck  off  for  use  at 
Meetings. 

RECORDING  SECRETARIES. 

Art.  XI.  Of  the  Recording  Secretaries,  one  shall  re- 
side in  Tokyo  and  one  in  Yokohama,  each 
having  ordinarily  duties  only  in  connection 
with  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  its  Council 
held  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 

DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Art.' XII.        The  Recording  Secretary  shall: — 

1.  Keep  Minutes  of  General  Meetings; 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  General  Meetings  as 
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instructed  by  the  Council,  and  notify  Members 
resident  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama ; 

3.  Inform  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of   the  election  of  new  Members. 

4.  Attend  every  General  Meeting  of  Council, 
or,  in  case  of  absence,  depute  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  or  some  other  Members 
of  Council  to  perform  his  duties  and  for- 
ward to  him  the  Minute  Book  ; 

5.  Act  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the 
latter's  absence ; 

6.  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee  ; 

7.  Assist  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Council  and  in  preparing  for  publication 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  Meeting  and  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Society ; 

8.  Furnish  abstracts  of  Proceedings  at  General 
Meetings  to  newspapers  and  public  prints 
as  directed  by  the  Council. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASURER. 

Art.  XIII.      The  Treasurer  shall : — 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instruction  of  the  Council. 

2.  Apply  to  the  President  to  appoint  Auditors, 
and  present  the  Annual  Balance  sheet  to 
the  Council  duly  audited  before  the  date  of 
the  Annual  Meeting ; 

3.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  Report 
when  requested  upon  the  money  affairs  of 
the  Society,  or  in  case  of  absence  depute 
some  Member  of  the  Council  to  act  for  him. 
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furnishing  him    with    such    information  and 
documents  as  may  be  necessary ; 

4.  Notify  new  members  of  the  amount  of  en- 
trance fee  and   subscription  then  due  ; 

5.  Collect  subscriptions  and  notify  Members 
of  their  unpaid  subscriptions  once  in  or  about 
January  and  again  in  or  about  June ;  apply 
to  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Society's  Tran- 
sactions in  Japan  and  abroad  for  payment 
of  sums  owing  to  the  Society ; 

6.  Pay  out  all  Monies  for  the  Society  under 
the  direction  the  Council,  making  no  single 
payment  in  excess  of  Ten  Dollars  without 
special  vote  of  the  Council. 

7.  Inform  the  Librarian  when  a  new  Member 
has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  first  sub- 
scription ; 

8.  Submit  to  the  Council  at  its  January  Meet- 
ing the  names  of  Members  who  have  not 
paid  their  subscription  for  the  past  year ; 
and,  after  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Council,  furnish  the  Librarian  with  the  names 
of  any  Members  to  whom  the  sending  of  the 
Transactions  is  to  be  suspended  or  stopped. 

9.  Prepare  for  publication  the  List  of  Members 
of  the  Society. 

DUTIES  OF  LIBRARIAN. 

Akt.  XIV.      The  Librarian  shall : — 

I.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  Library  and 
stock    of  Transactions,    keep  its  books  and 
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periodicals  in  order,  catalogue  all  additions 
to  the  Library,  and  superintend  the  binding 
and  preservation  of  the  books ; 

2.  Carry  out  the  Regulations  of  the  Council 
for  the  use  and  lending  of  the  Society's 
books ; 

3.  Send  copies  of  the  Transactions  to  all 
Honorary  Members,  to  all  Ordinary  Members 
not  in  arrears  for  dues  according  to  the  list 
furnished  by  the  Treasurer,  and  to  all  So- 
cieties and  Journals,  the  names  of  which  are 
on  the  list  of  Exchanges; 

4.  Arrange  with  Booksellers  and  others  for 
the  sale  of  the  Transactions  as  directed  by 
the  Council,  send  the  required  number  of 
each  issue  to  the  appointed  agents  and  keep 
a  record  of  all  such  business ; 

5.  Arrange  under  direction  of  the  Council, 
new  Exchange  of  the  Transactions  with 
Societies  and  Journals  ; 

6.  Draw  up  List  of  Exchanges  of  Journals  and 
of  additions  to  the  Library  for  insertion  in 
the  Council's  Annual  Report; 

7.  Make  additions  to  the  Library  as  instruct- 
ed by  the  Council  ; 

8.  Present  to  the  Council  at  its  November 
Meeting  a  statement  of  the  stock  of  Tran- 
sactions possessed  by  the  Society ; 

9.  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee ; 

10.  Attend    every    Council   Meeting  and  report 
on  Library    matters,    or  if  absent,    send  to 
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the  Corresponding  Secretary  a  statement  of 
any  matter  of  immediate  importance. 

LIBRARY  AND  MEETING  ROOM. 

Art.  XV.       The  Society's   Rooms  and  Library  shall  be 
in  Tsukiji,  Toky5,  to  which  may  be  addressed 
all  letters  and  parcels  not  sent  to  the  private 
address    of    the    Corresponding    Secretary, 
Treasurer,  or  Librarian. 
Art.  XVI.      The  Library  shall  be  open  to  Members  for 
consultation  during    the   day,  the  keys  of  the 
book    cases    being    in    the    possession    of  the 
Librarian    or    other  Members  of  Council  resi- 
dent in  the   neighbourhood:    and    books  may 
be  borrowed  on  applying  to  the  Librarian. 

SALE  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 

Art.  XVII.  A  member  may  obtain  at  half-price  for  his 
own  use  copies  of  any  Part  of  the  Transactions. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Transactions  shall  be  on  sale  by  Agents 
approved  of  by  the  Council  and  shall  be 
supplied  to  these  Agents  at  a  discount  price 
fixed  by  the  Council. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Council  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Society  undertakes  to  publish  from  time  to  time 
a  Bibliography  of  current  Japanese  publications  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  of  great  utility  by  students 
of  Japan  and  Japanese  subjects. 

The  following  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
Council  is  also  one  which  should  be  more  widely 
known. 

"Learned  Societies  and.  Libraries  (not  private) 
may  obtain  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  by  pay- 
ing an  annual  Subscription  of  three  yen.  If  they 
elect  to  do  so,  they  may  compound  the  Annual  Sub- 
scription for  term  of  thirty  years,  by  a  single  cash 
payment  of  thirty  yen.  They  may  obtain  back  num- 
bers at  one  half  the  published  price.'* 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

President,  Professor  A.  Lloyd;  Vke-Preside^its  for  Tokyo, 
Dr.  D.  McDonald;  for  Yokohama,  H.  B.  M's  Consul- 
General,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hall ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor 
K.  H.  Vickers ;  Recording  Secretary  for  T5kyo,  Professor 
E.  H.  Vickers,  for  Yokohama,  Dr.  J.  L.  Dearing ;  Trea- 
surer, R.  S.  Miller,  Esq. ;  Librarian,  Professor  J.  T.  Swift ; 
Members  of  Conncil,  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Professor 
C.  S.  Griffin,  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Gubbins, 
Esq.,  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  F.  King,  R. 
J.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Rev.  Walter  Weston,  Professor  E.  W. 
Clement,  Rev.  H.  H.  Guy. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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